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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

In  beginning  the  second  volume  of  our  Rsvibw  with  a  report  of 
our  fifth  annual  meeting,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  a  number  of 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation. 

The  formation  within  our  Association  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  (p.  159)  and  the  devotion  of  an  in- 
structive session  to  that  growing  problem,  has  met  with  the  imme- 
diate encouragement  of  our  wide-awake  citizens,  who,  not  unmind- 
ful of  present  evils,  still  hope  with  Alfred  Mosely  of  London  that 
the  sad  conditions  brought  about  by  unemployed  labor  in  England 
may  never  be  reproduced  in  this  country.  Intelligent  Americans 
can  no  more  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  European  experience  in  this 
matter  than  they  can  afford  longer  to  regard  the  unemployed  as 
mere  material  for  jokes  in  the  funny  papers.  An  international 
quarterly  bulletin  on  unemployment  has  been  established  and 
members  of  our  Association  can  secure  it  upon  payment  of  two 
dollars  a  year. 

The  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  or  accident  insur- 
ance laws  in  ten  different  states  during  1911,  together  with  court 
decisions  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  several  of  these  pio- 
neer measures,  apparently  establish  beyond  question  the  begin- 
ning of  an  important  body  of  new  law  in  the  United  States.  The 
attendance  at  the  session  on  this  subject  overflowed  into  the  corri- 
dors from  the  convention  hall,  and  delegates  were  present  from  as 
widely  separated  points  as  Boston  and  Seattle.  A  warning  in 
regard  to  unjust  discrimination  against  non-resident  alien  depend- 
ents was  again  noted  (p.  158)  while  another  resolution  (p.  157) 
emphasized  the  importance  of  quick  relief  for  injured  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Our  legislative  campaigns  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  poisonous 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  have  been  effective  in- 
cidentally in  calling  attention  to  that  whole  class  of  industrial 
injuries  known  as  occupational  diseases.  A  ^^Phossy  Jaw"  ex- 
hibit at  our  annual  meeting,  accompanied  by  the  distribution  of 
printed  material  on  phosphorus  poisoning,  has  aroused  wide  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  Our  anti-phosphorus  bill  as  introduced  by 
Congressman  Esch  (Republican)  received  a  full  hearing  before  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  10,  and  although  it  was 
referred  to  a  secret  sub-committee  on  January  SS,  public  senti- 
ment in  its  favor  steadily  increased.  On  February  S6,  Congress- 
man Hughes  (Democrat),  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  reintroduced  the  bill,  with  a  few  slight  amendments, 
as  H.  R.  2064S.  On  March  4  the  committee  voted  a  favorable 
report  on  the  Hughes  (Esch)  bilL 

A  joint  session  with  the  American  Economic  Association,  for 
the  consideration  of  safety  and  health  in  the  mining  industry, 
led  to  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  respective  obligations  of  miners, 
mine  owners,  and  the  federal  bureau  of  mines. 

The  standard  schedule  for  uniform  accident  reports,  first 
drafted  at  our  Chicago  Conference  last  September,  and  improved 
at  several  subsequent  conferences  of  experts,  was  put  into  final 
form  (p.  67)  at  a  joint  session  with  the  American  Statistical 
Association.  The  adoption  of  this  standard  schedule  by  the 
various  state  bureaus  of  labor  will  mark  a  very  great  step  forward 
in  American  accident  statistics.  The  committee  having  the  mat- 
ter in  charge  will  soon  issue  a  special  announcement  including 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  accident  blank  as  well  as  the  draft 
of  a  bill  for  a  standard  accident  reporting  law. 

The  enactment  last  year  of  our  bill  requiring  physicians  to 
report  occupational  diseases,  in  six  different  states,  has  given  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  study  of  industrial  hygiene.  A  tentative 
draft  of  a  schedule  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  reporting  occupa- 
tional diseases  was  distributed  at  our  annual  meeting  for  criticism. 
The  committee  was  instructed  to  submit  a  revised  draft  of  this 
blank  for  further  discussion  at  our  Second  National  Conference 
on  Industrial  Diseases,  which  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
June  S-5,  1912. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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Henry  Rogers  Seager 
President,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 


In  opening  this,  our  fifth  annual  meeting,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  something  about  the  progress  that  our  Association  has  made 
during  the  past  year.  This  progress  has  consisted  less  in  labor  leg- 
islation achieved  than  in  the  building  up  of  our  organization  and  the 
preparing  of  the  way,  through  careful  study  and  the  dissemination 
of  accurate  information,  for  labor  legislation  to  be  achieved  in  the 
future.  Thus  in  the  national  field  neither  of  the  measures  which 
we  have  advocated,  the  Esch  Bill  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  on 
poisonous  phosphorus  matches  and  a  bill  creating  a  Federal  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Industrial  Diseases,  has  been  passed ;  but 
there  has  been  developed,  largely  through  our  efforts,  a  nation-wide 
interest  in  both  proposals  that  must  in  time  bear  fruit.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  appointed  January  loth  for  a  hearing  on 
the  Esch  Bill  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  this  hearing  may  lead 
to  legislation  that  will  free  this  cotmtry  from  the  disgrace  of  foster- 
ing a  loathsome  disease  proved  by  foreign  experience  to  be  entirely 
needless.  There  is  no  such  immediate  prospect  of  an  Industrial 
Diseases  Commission,  but  the  Second  Conference  on  Industrial  Hy- 
giene which  we  are  planning  to  hold  in  New  York  City  in  the  spring 
cannot  fail  to  bring  this  project  also  much  nearer  actual  realization. 

In  the  field  of  state  legislation  our  achievements  have  been  more 
substantial.  Our  Review  of  Labor  L^slation  for  191 1  has  expand- 
ed from  the  thin  pamphlet  of  1910  into  a  stout  monograph  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  For  most  of  this  legislation  our  As- 
sociation can  claim  no  credit.  It  has  been  the  result  of  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  labor  conditions  and  of  a  growing  conviction 
that  at  many  points  the  lot  of  the  American  wage-earner  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  made  better  through  legislation.  Some  of  it,  however, 
Uke  the  laws  passed  by  six  of  the  states  requiring  certain  industrial 
diseases  to  be  reported,  has  been  secured  directly  through  our  efforts. 
Much  more  of  it  has  come  in  consequence  of  state  campaigns  in 
which  our  members  have  taken  a  prominent  part. 
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Quite  as  important  as  this  positive  achievement  has  been  our  neffL- 
tive  work  of  opposing  and  defeating  unwise  labor  regulations.  In 
the  New  York  Association,  with  whose  legislative  work  I  am  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  with  that  of  our  other  branches,  two 
labor  bills  are  (q>posed  for  every  one  that  is  supported.  No  one 
who  has  not  studied  in  detail  the  labor  bills  presented  during  a  ses- 
sion of  one  of  our  state  legislatures,  can  imagine  the  crudity  and 
futility  of  many  of  the  measures  that  are  introduced.  Most  of  these 
are  bom  in  ignorance,  but  sometimes  there  lies  behind  them  a  more 
sinister  explanation.  To  subject  these  bills  to  critical  analysis  and 
bring  about  their  defeat  is  as  much  the  purpose  of  this  Association 
as  to  promote  wise  legislation. 

From  the  pcmit  of  view  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
which  it  necessitates,  the  legislative  work  of  the  Association  is  de- 
cidedly less  important  than  the  educational.  The  principal  forward 
step  in  our  educational  work  made  this  year  was  the  substitution 
for  the  irregular  publications  of  the  previous  years,  of  the 
American  Labor  L^slation  Review  (Quarteriy).  The  four  num- 
bers of  this  review  issued  in  191 1  make  a  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages  of  interesting  and  timely  information  on  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  These  reviews,  supplemented  by 
Dr.  Andrews'  monthly  departments  in  the  Survey,  are  coming  to  be 
relied  upon  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  readers  as  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  reliable  sources  of  information  touching  the  whole  range 
of  topics  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

To  maintain  our  legislative  and  educational  work,  money  is  need- 
ed and  the  last  indication  of  our  progress  to  which  I  must  call  your 
attention  has  to  do  with  our  income  and  expenditures.  At  our 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  a  year  ago  the  minimtmi  dues  were  advanced 
from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars.  As  we  anticipated,  this  change  made 
a  very  serious  inroad  into  our  membership.  Notwithstanding  all  of 
our  efforts  nearly  seven  hundred  of  our  old  members  have  failed  to 
respond  to  Dr.  Andrew's  urgent  requests  for  a  continuance  of  their 
support.  As  his  report  to  be  presented  at  our  business  meeting  in 
the  morning  will  show,  however,  we  have  more  than  made  up  for 
this  serious  loss  in  membership  by  additions  to  our  ranks.  We 
thus  close  the  year  with  the  largest  membership  in  our  history. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  dues  paid  by  an  enlarged  mem- 
bership and  a  vigorous  campaign  for  special  contributions,  our  total 
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receipts  from  members  contributing  less  than  $ioo  each  to  our 
treasury  have  abnost  doubled,  while  our  receipts  from  contributors 
of  $ioo  or  more  each  have  more  than  doubled.  I  hc^e  that  it  will 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  we  are  rolling  in  money.  Quite  the 
ccHitrary.  Our  activities  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  shall 
close  the  year  with  a  negligible  balance  in  the  treasury  and  with  a 
well  thought  program  of  work  for  1912  that  will  call  for  an  expen- 
diture of  about  $30,000  as  compared  with  the  $20,000  that  we  have 
secured  and  expended  in  191 1.  We  need  more  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history  the  active  and  generous  support  of  all  those  who  believe 
in  reasonable  labor  laws  rigidly  enforced. 

At  this  meeting,  as  at  most  of  our  previous  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, the  subject  of  workmen's  conq)ensation  and  insurance  legisla- 
tion occupies  a  foremost  place.  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  distin- 
guished speakers  who  will  deal  with  different  phases  of  diis  broad 
subject,  but  it  seems  appropriate  that  I  should  introduce  the  discus- 
sion by  saying  something  about  the  relation  between  federal  and 
state  legislation  in  this  field.  Of  state  legislation  we  have  had  a 
goodly  grist  in  the  last  two  years.  Thirteen  states  have  passed  more 
or  less  complete  compensation  or  insurance  laws,  and  of  these  only 
two,  the  laws  of  New  York  and  Montana,  have  thus  far  been  set 
aside  by  the  courts  as  unconstitutional.  Those  who  consider  it  a 
great  advantage  of  our  federal  system  that  it  offers  a  wide  field  for 
experimental  legislation  must  view  the  laws  that  have  been  passed 
with  satisfaction.  They  present  nearly  every  possible  method  of 
dealing  with  the  compensation  problem,  from  compulsory  compen- 
saticHi  without  insurance  through  all  the  gradations  to  straight  state 
insurance.  The  unanimity  of  opinion  that  has  developed  from  the 
study  that  we  have  thus  far  given  to  this  problem  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  the  Massachusetts  commission.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  their  rq)ort  had  been  unanimous,  one 
of  the  members  of  that  commission  said  to  me  with  fine  irony: 
"Oh  yes,  we  were  tmanimous !  There  were  five  of  us  on  the  com- 
mission. One  was  in  Europe  and  could  not  submit  a  report,  three 
of  us  turned  in  separate  reports,  and  the  other  dissented  from  all 
our  views  but  was  unable  to  get  his  own  ideas  worked  out  into  a 
plan  in  time  to  submit  them  to  the  legislature!" 
Valuable  as  these  diverse  legislative  experiments  must  prove  to 
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future  generations,  they  involve  serious  hardship  on  contemporane- 
ous enterprise.  It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  New  Jersey 
act  the  rates  for  employers'  liability  insurance  in  some  trades  are  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  just  ten  times  the  rates  employers  in  those 
trades  must  pay  across  the  river  in  Philadelphia.  Such  a  situation 
is  only  tolerable  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  passing  phase  in  the 
general  movement  toward  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  by  the 
whole  cotmtry. 

Impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniform  state  compensa- 
tion laws,  some  students  of  the  subject  have  looked  for  relief  to  the 
federal  government.  Mr.  Dawson,  who  has  promised  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  this  evening,  has  urged  upon  the  federal  commis- 
sion the  adoption  of  a  federal  accident  insurance  law  ^ich  shall 
apply  the  best  features  of  the  German  compulsory  insurance  system 
to  our  American  industries  generally. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  operation  of  the  German  system  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  its  advantages.  The  ideal  which  inspired 
the  German  statesmen  of  the  eighties  and  which  inspires  Lloyd- 
George  and  his  associates  in  England  today,  is  a  splendid  one.  It 
is  to  do  away  with  that  large  proportion  of  poverty  that  is  directly 
traceable  to  industrial  accidents,  illness,  unemplo3rment,  old  age,  and 
premature  death  by  protecting  those  liable  to  it  through  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  social  insurance.  This  ideal  of  substituting  order 
and  regulation  through  obligatory  insurance  for  the  chaos  growing 
out  of  our  unbridled  individualism  must  appeal  to  all  of  us  with  a 
forward  look.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  it  as  a  goal  toward  which  to 
work,  we  must  not,  however,  underrate  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come or  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  before  we  can  achieve  it. 

The  severe  arraignment  which  Dr.  Ferdinand  Friedensburg,  a 
former  president  of  the  senate  of  the  German  Imperial  Insurance 
Office,  has  recently  brought  against  the  whole  German  system  of 
workingmen's  insurance  emphasizes  some  of  those  difficulties  and 
dangers.  While  his  strictures  no  doubt  betray,  as  Dr.  Zacher  has 
declared,  "an  unwarranted  tendency  to  condemn  a  great  national  so- 
cial insurance  system  on  account  of  a  few  shortcomings  in  some 
of  its  details,"  they  yet  are  the  conclusions  of  a  well-informed  Ger- 
man observer  for  whose  "sense  of  justice  and  fairness"  Dr.  Zacher 
himself  expresses  "the  highest  regard."  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  them  is  not  that  the  German  system  is  unsound,  but 
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rather  that  in  the  wortdng  out  of  that  system  serious  mistakes  have 
been  made,  mistakes  in  administration  rather  than  in  legislation,  and 
that  such  mistakes  will  inevitably  be  made  unless  every  development 
of  the  policy  is  preceded  by  laborious  thought  and  study.  The 
Germans  will  no  doubt  correct  their  mistakes.  Unless  we  are  to 
make  worse  ones,  however,  we  must  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly 
in  this  for  us  still  new  field  of  legislation. 

For  this  reason  and  not  because  my  imagination  is  not  also  quick- 
ened by  Mr.  Dawson's  ideal,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
satisfaction  that  the  federal  commission  has  finally  decided  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  more  modest  task  of  recommending  a  simple  com- 
pensation hiw  for  the  empbyes  of  interstate  railroads.  The  tentative 
bill  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  commission  has  many  admirable 
features.  More  than  half  of  it  is  addressed  to  the  task  of  substitut- 
ing a  simple  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  questions  that 
may  arise  under  the  law,  for  ordinary  court  procedure.  This  seems 
to  have  been  well  thought  out  and,  since  the  act  will  apply  only  to 
interstate  railroads  which  deal  directly  with  their  employes  in  acci- 
dent cases  without  the  intermediary  of  the  employers'  liability  insur- 
ance oMnpanies,  should  operate  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
This  is  the  more  probable  because  the  compensation  system  provided 
is  to  be  exclusive  and  because  the  scale  of  compensation  proposed  is 
so  moderate  that  the  railroads  may  well  be  expected  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory,  not  to  say  liberal  policy  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

The  one  feature  of  the  new  system  that  seems  to  be  seriously  ob- 
jectionable is  the  limitation  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
non-i-esident  widow  or  dependent  child  of  an  employe  who  is  killed 
by  an  industrial  accident  to  one  year's  wages,  and  the  exclusion  o£ 
odier  non-resident  dependents  of  a  deceased  workman  from  any 
compensation  whatever.  Such  a  policy  is  opposed  to  the  general 
trend  of  foreign  compensation  laws,  is  unjust  and  ungenerous,  and 
has  the  practical  disadvantage  of  putting  a  premitmi  on  the  em- 
ployment of  aUens  whose  families  reside  abroad  to  the  exclusion 
of  American  workmen.  No  doubt  the  equal  treatment  of  non-resi- 
dent dependents  of  deceased  employes  presents  administrative  dif- 
ficulties, but  foreign  experience  proves  that  these  may  be  over- 
come. This  Association  has  already  declared  itself  opposed  to  this 
species  of  discrimination  in  connection  with  state  legislation  and 
should  protest  against  its  inclusion  in  the  proposed  federal  law. 
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Much  more  significant  and  important  than  any  of  the  details  of 
this  proposed  federal  act  is  that  it  is  recommended  as  a  compulsory 
law.  If  Congress  can  be  brought  to  pass  a  law  which  shall  present 
squarely  to  the  federal  courts  the  question  whether  the  compensa- 
tion principle  can  be  introduced  into  our  system  without  violating 
the  due  process  requirement^  an  important  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  removing  the  constitutional  difficulty  that  has  thus  far  been 
a  serious  stumbling  block. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  tentative  bill  drafted  by  the  federal  commis- 
sion is  an  important  contribution.  It  is  only  one  of  numerous  evi- 
dences of  the  intelligence  and  ability  which  the  members  of  this 
commission  have  brought  to  their  task.  As  their  hearings,  publish- 
ed with  commendable  despatch  and  widely  circulated,  have  helped 
to  educate  public  opinion  on  this  whole  subject  more  than  could  the 
hearings  of  any  state  commission,  so  the  serious  discussion  of  this 
bill  in  G)ngress  must  lead  to  further  enlightenment.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  hope  that  from  it  will  emerge  a  federal  compensation 
law  that  may  serve  as  a  useful  model  for  state  legislation  and  give 
an  impetus  to  the  movement  toward  uniformity,  which  has  thus  far 
been  sadly  lacking  except  in  academic  discussions  of  the  problem. 

Among  the  compensation  systems  that  have  been  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent states,  none  has  dealt  with  the  problem  more  comprehensive- 
ly or  fearlessly  than  that  of  the  state  of  Washington.  We  have  the 
privilege  of  having  with  us  this  evening  the  Honorable  John  H.  Wal- 
lace, a  member  of  the  Washington  State  Industrial  Insurance  G>m- 
mission,  who  will  tell  us  about  the  Washington  system. 
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John  H.  Wallace 
Member,  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  of  Washington, 


It  has  been  said  that  so  long  as  the  workman  receives  compensa- 
tion for  work  accidents,  he  is  not  concerned  with  the  source  of  the 
money,  that  he  cares  not  whether  the  empk>yer  goes  bankrupt  paying 
the  bill,  whether  insurance  corporations  assume  the  indebtedness, 
or  whether  it  is  paid  out  of  a  common  fund  contributed  by  all  the 
industries.  The  attitude  of  the  workman  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  formation  and  final  passage  by  the  legislature  of  our 
compensation  act,  must  tend  to  disprove  this  statement  The  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislati<Mi  are  familiar 
with  the  text  of  the  act  passed  in  my  state.  Other  members  of  the 
Washington  commission  have  explained  to  some  of  you  the  salient 
points.  As  members  of  a  national  organization  concerned  with  pro- 
curing for  the  American  states  the  best  system  of  compensation 
possible  to  replace  the  slow,  unjust  and  obsolete  common  law  pro- 
cedure, you  will  be  interested  in  the  unique  system  of  Washington, 
in  formation  and  in  process  of  administration,  as  viewed  by  the 
working  people  who  are  the  beneficiaries. 

I.      WORKINGMEN    UnDER   THE   COMMON    LaW 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  this  body  the  universal 
experience  of  working  people  under  the  so-called  common  law  sys- 
tem. Able  investigators  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  not 
to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  men  injured  in  work  accidents  could 
obtain  compensation  under  the  old  system,  leaving  the  heaviest  bur- 
den in  modem  life  to  fall  on  the  weakest  members  of  society  in  85 
per  cent  of  such  cases.  Not  only  this,  but  the  funds  paid  out  by 
employers  to  protect  themselves  against  excessive  verdicts,  if  not  all 
verdicts,  have  been  largely  wasted — from  the  workman's  viewpoint. 
Not  less  than  one  million  dollars  a  year  in  each  great  industrial 
state  was  paid  out  by  employers.    Not  more  than  20  or  25  per  cent 
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reached  the  working  people  in  the  15  per  cent  class  entitled  to  com- 
pensation heretofore  under  the  old  system.  This  situation  clearly 
demonstrates  that  where  some  few  may  have  obtained  heavy  dam- 
ages, the  vast  majority  were  left  as  charges  upon  society,  or  to  bear 
their  burden  alone  with  the  best  courage  their  crippled  condition 
permitted. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  Casualty  Company,  in  a  wide- 
ly circulated  address  opposing  state  insurance,  solicits  condolence 
because,  as  he  shows  for  five-year  periods,  the  insistence  of 
juries  that  damages  be  paid  injured  mai  has  compelled  casualty 
companies  to  disburse  over  50  per  cent  of  their  premiums  received. 
This  means  that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  premiums  collected 
have  reached  the  victims  of  accidents  (the  other  25  per  cent  being 
eaten  up  in  attorneys'  fees,  court  costs,  time  lost  and  expense  in  go- 
ing to  lawyers),  as  against  the  100  per  cent  of  premiums  going  to 
injured  workmen  where  the  state  insures  employes  against  industrial 
accidents. 

Casualty  companies,  with  their  liking  for  litigation  and  their  lim- 
itation of  protection  to  $5,000,  except  with  double  or  quadruple 
premiums,  have  not  afforded  protection  to  the  many  young  industries 
endeavoring  to  get  a  foothold  in  our  undeveloped  state,  and  we 
were  not  sure  that  a  system  which  would  practically  compel  all  em- 
ployers to  insure  with  these  companies  would  protect  the  injured 
workman  against  irresponsible,  bankrupt  or  absconding  employers 
who  had  lapsed  their  policies  or  violated  some  technical  requirement 
in  the  same.  The  establishment  of  a  state  fund  rests  on  the  insur- 
ance principle  of  distribution  of  risk — that  one  employer  should  not 
bear  alone  the  exceptional  stroke  of  bad  luck. 

Economically  the  old  system  is  wholly  indefensible  because  of  the 
waste  of  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  taken  out  of  industry  to  re- 
pair the  man-loss  thereof — a  waste  absorbed  by  lawyers,  by  com- 
missions paid  for  placing  insurance  policies,  by  executive  salaries 
of  ntunerous  insurance  corporations,  by  duplicated  clerical  forces, 
by  dividends  to  clamorous  stockholders  of  such  companies,  by  claim- 
agents  who  sought  advancement  through  a  record  of  elimination  of 
claims  and  of  contemptible  settlements,  by  unnecessary  witness  fees 
and  court  costs,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  machinery  of  appeals,  and 
by  the  multiplication  of  judges  necessary  to  hear  such  lawsuits', 
both  meritorious  and  bom  of  fraud.    The  magnitude  of  this  litiga- 
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tion,  which  necessarily  arouses  class  antagonism,  recrimination  and 
bitterness,  has  also  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the  restlessness 
of  the  working  class  caused  by  the  delays  of  justice,  and  to  the 
criticism  of  the  courts  as  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  this 
body  that  the  system  so  characterized  is  universally  condemned,  and 
the  onty  question  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  thinking  people  is, 
what  is  the  best  system  to  replace  it? 

In  the  state  of  Washington  the  workmen  have  contributed  their 
full  share  of  time  and  thought  and  cooperation  in  evolving  a  sys- 
tem which,  we  think,  is  in  most  respects  superior  to  any  piece  of 
compensation  legislation  in  the  United  States.  To  quote  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Bruere  in  the  October  Harper^s  Monthly,  "One  state,  Wash- 
ington, honoring  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  West,  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  compulsory  state  insurance  against  industrial  accidents 
which  for  comprehensive  justice  and  social  wisdom  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  most  advanced  legislation  in  Europe". 

An  able  corporation  lawyer  of  Spdcane  had  in  a  previous  legisla- 
ture submitted  a  compensation  bill  under  the  elective  plan,  which  pro- 
vided a  maximum  of  $3,000  in  event  of  death.  This  bill,  not  hav- 
ing the  endorsement  of  either  the  employers  or  the  workmen  of 
the  state,  got  scant  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  in 
1909. 

The  Tacoma  Commercial  Qub,  in  August,  1910,  at  a  time  when 
the  United  Mine  Workers  were  in  convention  in  Seattle,  issued  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  labor  men  of  the  state  to 
discuss  some  form  of  remedial  l^slation. 

II.    The  Investigation  Commission 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  neither  the  representatives  of  cap- 
ital nor  of  labor  came  into  the  meeting  with  any  concrete  program, 
yet  as  a  result  the  governor  of  the  state.  Honorable  M.  £.  Hay,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  an  investigating  commission  of  ten  members, 
five  representing  the  employers  and  five  the  employes.  On  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1910,  the  commission  so  appointed  organized  and  secured 
the  services  of  Harold  Preston  of  Seattle,  a  profound  student  of  in- 
dustrial problems  and  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  its  legal  adviser. 

While  the  sessions  of  this  commission  were  often  heated  and  the 
interests  represented  not  always  harmonious,  yet  it  must  be  said 
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that  the  prompt,  courageous,  remedial  legislation  which  was  bom 
in  this  conmiission  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  this  new 
northwestern  state  are  to  be  found,  not  only  big,  generous  employers 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  legal  system  surrounding  them  and 
who  often  drew  large  checks,  not  in  charity  but  in  justice,  to  com- 
pensate the  men  in  their  employ  or  their  dependents;  but  likewise, 
among  the  working  people  of  the  state,  the  youngest  and  best  blood 
of  this  continent  and  of  Europe, — brave  spirits  who  left  the  ol 
home  conditions  to  become  full  blown  men  in  a  new  land  of  oppo? 
tunity  and  to  do  their  part  in  obtaining  justice  for  themselves  an^ 
their  fellows, — ^the  same  mingling  of  stocks  which  we  find  in  ti 
early  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  building  a  people  that,  we  be 
lieve,  represent  the  very  flower  of  civilized  mankind. 

This  body  will  be  interested  in  the  contested  questions  before  th 
commission.  The  limitation  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  event  c 
death  was  one  of  these,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  prindp 
that  $4,000  to  a  beneficiary  aged  thirty  years  would  be  a  reserve  thii 
would  guarantee  a  pension  throughout  life  or  dependency  and  insu: . 
the  self  respect  and  good  citizenship, — ^insure  the  grocery  bill,  * 
you  please,— of  all  survivors,  most  of  whom  heretofore  had  been 
obliged  to  lower  their  standard  of  living,  if  not  to  accept  the  bitter 
bread  of  public  or  private  charity.  In  other  words,  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  state  of  Washington  is  not  the  damage  measured 
by  the  earning  power  of  the  workman  killed  or  permanently  dis- 
abled, but  the  insuring  of  a  monthly  payment  to  one  who  in  the 
front  ranks  of  industry  has  gone  down  before  the  flying  shafts, 
whirring  saws,  munching  cogs,  smothering  gases  or  falls  of  rock, 
and  stands  before  society  a  crippled  and  deserving  veteran.  Here- 
tofore governments  have  gladly  pensioned  the  young  soldier  injured 
in  the  course  of  duty  in  defending  hearth  and  home,  or  in  righting 
insufferable  wrongs  abroad.  The  working  people,  at  least,  now 
insist  that  the  soldier  of  peace,  also  obeying  the  conmiands  of  society, 
— who  produces  clothing  for  the  body  or  food  for  the  blood,  or  a 
roof  for  the  household, — shall  also  be  pensioned  when  mangled, 
maimed  or  dismembered  by  the  machinery  that  moves  with  nerves 
of  steel  and  fingers  of  brass,  so  gigantic  and  elemental  that  flesh 
and  bone  are  as  nothing  in  its  power. 

The  commission,  therefore,  with  one  accord  agreed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  lump  sum  payments  to  helpless  survivors  should  rarely 
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be  given.  At  its  discretion,  however,  the  commission  has  ample 
power  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  a  widow's  home  or  advance  money 
to  permanently  cure  a  crippled  child, — in  other  words,  to  commute 
a  portion  or  all  of  the  reserve  fund  set  aside  for  the  survivors'  use 
into  a  lump  sum  pa)mient.  The  scale  of  pa)mient  for  partial  dis- 
ability was  graduated  down  from  $1,500  maximum,  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  major  arm. 

III.    First  Aid  Fund 

The  principle  of  a  fund  as  a  buffer,  for  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured, was  recognized  by  the  commission  on  the  insistaice  of  La- 
bor's representatives.  The  following  sections  are  taken  from  the 
draft  presented  by  the  commission  to  the  legislature : 

Sec.  10.    Creation  of  First  Aid  Fund. 

A  fund  is  hereby  created  in  the  state  treasury  to  be  known  as 
the  First  Aid  Fund.  Into  it  shall  be  paid  by  eadi  employer,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  191 1,  and  each  month  there- 
after, the  sum  of  four  cents  for  each  day's  work  or  fraction  there- 
of done  by  each  workman  for  him  during  the  preceding  calendar 
month  or  part  thereof.  Two  cents  of  such  four  cents  shall  be  de- 
ducted by  the  employer  from  the  pay  of  the  workman. 

Sec  II.    Disbursements  of  First  Aid  Fund. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  any  injury  to  a  workman,  he  shall  receive 
from  the  First  Aid  Fund  proper  and  necessary  medical,  surgical 
and  hospital  services  and  compensation  for  the  period  of  temporary 
or  other  disability  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  week,  for  not  to 
exceed  three  wedcs,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  week.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  see  to  it  that  immediate  medical  and 
surgical  services  are  rendered,  and  transportation  to  hospital  pro- 
vided, and  all  charges  therefore  shall  be  audited  and  paid  and  be 
payable  only  by  the  department  out  of  the  First  Aid  Fund. 

In  the  first  aid  the  principle  of  joint  contribution  by  employer  and 
workman  was  approved,  and  the  amount,  four  cents  a  day,  equally 
divided,  approximates  the  payment  of  $1  per  month,  the  usual  con- 
tribution to  hospital  ftmds  in  the  lumbering  and  coal  mining  indus- 
tries in  our  state.  The  payment  for  ambulances,  physicians,  hospi- 
tal treatment  and  surgical  appliances,  limited  to  three  weeks  and  to 
$5  per  week,  was  designed  to  prevent  simulation  and  fraud  upon 
the  state,  as  well  as  to  secure  that  instant  attention  to  the  injured  on 
which  humanity  insists. 

Labor  opposed  joint  contribution  to  the  fund  further  and  other 
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than  first  aid,  for  the  reason  that  the  employer  owns  and  operates 
the  dangerous  agencies  for  his  own  profit  and  has  heretofore  con- 
tributed to  the  man-loss  resulting  from  such  dangerous  agencies,  so 
far  as  compelled  to,  by  payments  to  casualty  companies  or  through 
the  channels  of  the  courts, — ^in  many  instances  both,  since  the  usual 
limit  of  protection  in  a  casualty  policy  is  $5,000  and  the  amounts 
claimed  in  lawsuits  tend  to  greatly  exceed  that  sum.  The  employ- 
er, so  far  as  allowed  by  competition,  and  if  not  bankrupted  by  a 
sympathetic  jury,  has  passed  these  charges  on  to  the  public,  along 
with  the  depreciation  of  machinery  and  plant,  in  the  price  of  the 
product.  Labor  saw  no  injustice  in  providing  that  the  buying  pub- 
lic should  pay  for  broken  men  in  the  industry  as  well  as  for  broken 
machinery,  the  equivalent  paid  out  and  wasted  heretofore  being 
now  turned  into  legitimate  channels  for  the  actual  sufferers  of  the 
industrial  system.  In  either  event  the  public  must  pay  the  price, 
if  not  in  the  product  then  in  institutions  of  relief  or  in  charity's 
grudging  doles. 

In  the  fixing  of  rates  according  to  the  presumed  hazard  of  the 
occupations  regarded  as  extra  hazardous,  the  commission  was  guid- 
ed by  an  actuary  of  long  casualty  experience.  In  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  $1.50  per  $100  was  the  average  rate  charged 
on  insurance  policies.  One  per  cent  more  was  added,  making  the 
state  rate  $2.50.  The  term  "extra  hazardous"  in  the  Washington 
draft  and  law  was  inserted  out  of  fear  of  constitutional  objections 
otherwise,  but  any  employer  outside  the  law  may  voluntarily  bring 
his  business  under  its  terms  by  joint  agreement  with  his  employes. 

IV.    In  the  Legislature 

The  bill,  as  approved  by  the  commission,  reached  the  legislature 
as  one  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hay,  and  its  passage  was  widely  advocated  and  as  vigorously  op- 
posed, particularly  in  the  state  senate,  where  various  other  bills 
were  proposed  to  protect  particular  interests,  or  to  promote  the  pet 
schemes  or  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  certain  senators.  As 
the  bill  emerged  into  law  the  first  aid  feature  was  stricken  out.  It 
was  opposed  through  fear  that  state  supervision  of  hospital  treat- 
ment would  result  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  political  machine  for  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  location  and  construction  of  state-built  hos- 
pitals ;  it  was  opposed  as  abolishing  hospital  funds  in  remote  logging 
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camps  where  a  resident  physician  is  commonly  retained  on  salary  to 
look  after  not  only  accidents,  but  sickness  and  family  ills  as  well;  it 
was  opposed  also  because  the  deduction  from  wages  operated  to 
take  a  heavy  percentage  out  of  earnings  of  low  paid  employes ;  and 
lastly  it  was  opposed  because  it  was  argued  that  this  was  a  daring 
piece  of  social  l^slation  and  would  be  sufficiently  ctmibrous  for  the 
first  two  years  of  its  experimentation  without  the  burden  of  the  first 
aid  feature  and  the  close  supervision  and  weekly  payment  of  bills  re- 
quired. In  the  discussions  one  representative,  from  a  district  de- 
voted largely  to  logging  ^nd  lumbering  interests,  insisted  that  the 
state,  with  its  slow,  incompetent  and  bureaucratic  tendencies,  could 
not  give  men  the  paternal  care  which  the  corporations  were  now 
efficiently  supplying.  To  this  Representative  Teats,  a  Tacoma  law- 
yer who  had  built  up  a  fortune  as  a  damage  case  specialist  and  who 
handled  the  measure  in  the  house,  replied  that  unquestionably  the 
first  aid  feature  would  interfere  with  a  well  known  corporation 
graft  whereby  men  were  kept  in  constant  rotation  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  a  hospital  fee — a  deduction  of  $1  per  man.  Working 
in  ccm junction  with  the  so-called  emplo)rment  agencies,  he  said, 
they  kept  three  crews  constantly  moving — one  crew  coming,  one 
crew  leaving  and  one  at  work — $1  a  head  collected  from  five  or  six 
crews  each  thirty  days. 

While  in  the  l^slature  the  bill  was  improved  in  two  important 
particulars.  Owing  to  the  objections  against  a  huge  fund, being 
taken  out  of  the  industries  of  the  state  and  piled  up  in  the  state 
treasury  by  the  continuous  compulsory  payment  of  a  fiat  rate  on 
the  payrolls,  the  legislature  provided  first  that,  instead  of  one  com- 
mon accident  fund  for  all  employers,  with  men  in  all  degrees  of 
hazard,  there  should  be  established  forty-seven  funds  representing 
forty-seven  compulsory  associations  of  employers.  Related  indus- 
tries are  grouped  together  and  the  opportunities  for  criticism  of 
particular  establishments  and  for  mutual  steps  toward  prevention 
of  accidents  are  thereby  greatly  increased.  For  instance,  Qass  10 
embraces  only  employers  engaged  in  logging  operations,  saw  mills, 
shingle  mills,  etc.,  Qass  14  only  street  railways.  Class  16  coal  mines, 
etc  Already  the  lumbering  organization  is  looking  forward  to 
standardizing  plants  and  machinery  in  order  to  prevent  accidents 
and  save  its  members  money.  Under  our  law  the  fewer  the  accidents 
in  any  class  the  smaller,  the  amount  which  those  particular  employers 
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must  contribute.  The  state  pays  the  expense  of  administration  out 
of  general  taxes.  Secondly,  provision  is  made  in  the  law  as  enacted 
that  whenever  any  one  of  the  forty-seven  groups  of  employers  has 
sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  care  for  the  accidents  of  its  particular 
class,  no  further  sums  will  be  assessed  until  the  fund  is  reasonably 
depleted  by  the  drain  of  compensatory  payments. 

Other  than  the  changes  just  entunerated,  the  bill  passed  our  l^s- 
lature  as  recommended  by  the  investigating  commission.  A  hand- 
some majority  was  given  in  the  house,  but  in  the  senate,  owing  to 
the  attitude  of  senators  with  bills  of  their  own,  all  the  resources  of 
the  governor  were  called  upon  to  obtain  the  two  votes  needed  to  pass 
the  measure.  Some  of  these  lawyer-senators  saw  no  further  into 
social  needs  than  the  limitation  of  lawyers'  fees  in  damage  cases  to 
10  or  25  per  cent  of  the  verdict.  At  this  point  the  remarkable 
speech  of  Peter  Henretty,  a  coal  miner  from  Cle  Elum,  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate,  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  com- 
pelling the  passage  of  the  law  to  compensate  injured  workmen. 

V.  The  Law  in  Operation 
The  Workmen's  G>mpensation  Act  was  passed  and  signed  by 
Governor  Hay  on  March  14th,  191 1 ;  the  three  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative commission  were  appointed;  and  the  new  department 
was  organized  on  Jtme  8th,  191 1.  Beginning  July  ist,  the  commis- 
sion procured  the  services  of  about  twenty  men  as  traveling  auditors 
and  b^;an  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  state  to  ascertain  the  indus- 
tries within  the  scope  of  the  law.  It  was  gratifying  that  in  this 
first  contact  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  employers  were  found 
to  be  in  the  most  hearty  accord  with  the  law,  gladly  giving  every 
courtesy  and  the  heartiest  cooperation  to  the  agents  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  they  remitted  about  $400,000  on  approximately 
4,000  payrolls.  The  state-wide  feeling  of  employers  was  that  this 
law,  dispensing  with  middlemen  and  with  court  processes,  enabled 
the  man  hurt  to  receive  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  paid  out 
for  such  purpose  by  the  employer.  Suggestive  of  this  attitude  is  a 
statement  by  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  city  of 
Spokane,  who,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  this  system 
would  not  increase  the  rate  of  insurance,  said:  "What  if  the  rates 
are  a  little  higher  so  long  as  the  benefits  go  directly  to  the  injured 
employe  or  his  dependents  and  tend  to  a  better  feeling  between  em- 
ployer and  employe?" 
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The  employers  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  break-up  of  the 
accident  fund  into  forty-seven  groups,  but  were  gratified  to  learn 
that  they  were  classed  with  employers  of  their  own  kind  and  yet  in 
groups  sufficiently  large  to  give  effect  to  the  insurance  principle  of 
distributing  the  risk  and  not  bankrupting  the  establishment  that  mig^t 
have  a  series  of  accidents.  Administratively  the  division  of  the 
plant  into  extra  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  departments  con- 
stituted a  vexatious  problem,  but  the  commission's  attitude  in  treat- 
ing the  plant  as  a  unit  and  including  all  employes  therein  was  gen- 
erally approved. 

Another  problem  is  the  twilight  zone  between  state  and  federal 
jurisdiction  in  interstate  commerce,  as  applied  to  steamboats  on 
Puget  Sound  and  on  the  Columbia  River,  state  boundary  bridges  and 
various  railway  operations,  Alaska  fishing  boats  with  canning  estab- 
lishments in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  stevedores  and  longshore- 
men loading  and  unloading  ocean  carriers  under  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  in  its  forthcoming 
legislation  will  so  dovetail  with  state  activities  that  compensation 
will  be  sure,  and  the  process  of  obtaining  it  rendered  certain  as  be- 
tween state  and  fedenil  courts  or  systems. 

The  problem  of  contractors  is  also  vexatious,  for  they  jump  in 
their  operations  from  one  class  to  another,  with  big  jobs  or  small 
jobs  or  no  jobs  at  all, — ^in  many  instances  without  offices  or  records, 
— now  employed  by  municipalities  and  now  by  private  citizens.  The 
contractor  erecting  a  forty-two  story  building  in  Seattle  and  also 
the  one  emplo}ring  two  men  building  a  chicken-coop,  who  may  fall 
from  a  trestle  and  daim  state  compensation,  are  embraced  under 
the  law.  These  items  suggest  the  complexity  of  administrative  de- 
tail 

The  rates  are  tentative,  subject  to  future  adjustment,  not  by  the 
commission,  however,  but  by  the  legislature.  A  rate  of  2.5  per 
cent  for  sawmill  employes  is  apparently  yielding  ample  funds  for 
their  protection ;  but  with  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  placed  on  brick  work 
and  3.5  per  cent  on  "carpenter  work  not  otherwise  specified"  it  re- 
mams  to  be  seen  whether  inequalities  are  not  present  to  be  worked 
out  and  remedied  by  the  legislature  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the 
present  commission. 

Rates  in  the  state  of  Washington,  while  apparently  fixed  by  the 
text  of  the  law,  are,  in  fact,  automatically  adjustable,  at  least  to  the 
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accidents  which  occur  in  all  continuously  operating  classes.  In  the 
contractor  classes,  equity  between  competitors  seems  to  demand 
continuous  monthly  payments  until  the  legislature  revises  construc- 
tion rates.  And  the  employers  of  my  state  have  been  marvelously 
fruitful  in  suggesting  variations  in  rates  and  reasons  therefor, — 
often  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  small  class  is  a  dangerous  one 
for  an  individual  employer  to  be  in.  For  instance,  take  the  powder 
class  where  eight  girls,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  were  instantly 
killed  on  November  ist,  requiring  a  ftmd  to  be  set  aside  amounting 
to  about  $8,000  to  insure  the  monthly  payments  to  their  parents. 
Only  four  powder  plants,  all  but  one  very  small,  operate  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  These  plants,  by  reason  of  that  accident,  have 
witnessed  their  joint  fund  more  than  absorbed,  leaving  a  deficit  to  be 
made  up  at  the  end  of  this  year, — 2.  condition  which  applies  to 
any  class  at  the  end  of  any  year  where  a  deficit  at  the  present  rate 
results. 

On  this  question  of  rates,  it  does  not  follow  that  casualty  compan- 
ies' rates  heretofore  represent  the  real  hazard — rather  "what  the 
trafiic  will  bear".  Two  sawmills  of  the  same  company  operating 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  illustrate  my  point.  With  no 
apparent  difference  in  hazard,  one  plant  paid  $1.35  and  the  other 
$1.50  per  $100  of  payroll.  We  are  not  convinced  in  Washington 
that  the  casualty  companies'  experience  at  the  present  time  will  give 
any  adequate  standard  of  rates.  They  refused  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic figures  which  their  actuaries  had  already  compiled,  but  in  their 
experience  they  dealt  with  only  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  injuries 
chargeable  to  industry.  We  are  not  sure  that  our  state  department 
is  not  as  competent  to  find  correct  rates  by  experimentation  as 
they  are.  Four  times  in  one  year  in  Seattie  they  changed  the  rates 
on  automobile  insurance.  (Under  our  Washington  law  we  adjust 
the  rate  each  month  by  making  an  assessment  or  passing  the  op- 
portunity up.)  This  is  recognized  by  the  companies  themselves, 
for  Actuary  Wolfe,  in  a  widely  circulated  address,  recommends 
state  control  of  rates  as  a  cure  for  evils  admittedly  existing  in  these 
companies. 

The  business  interests  of  the  state,  always  jealous  of  the  drain 
of  funds  to  Wall  Street  or  other  eastern  localities,  are  pleased  with 
the  principle  of  home  rule  of  compensation  funds.  Says  Governor 
Hay: 
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"Out  of  $600,000  collected  from  the  employers  of  the  state  of 
Washington  in  1909,  only  $100,000  ever  reached  the  injured  work- 
man or  his  family — ^half  a  million  dollars  drawn  from  the  avenues 
of  commerce  and  industry  to  pay  an  army  of  officers,  agents  and 
adjusters  of  the  liability  companies  and  to  line  the  pockets  of  the 
stockholders  whose  only  interest  is  that  of  a  dollar  and  cent  propo- 
sition". 

Administratively  the  absence  of  the  first  aid  feature  has,  of 
course,  raised  problems.  Employers  whose  injured  men  have  here- 
tofore been  sent  to  the  hospital  with  first  aid  paid  for  by  casualty 
companies  now  find  that  the  state  gives  no  relief  except  by  the  pay- 
ment within  thirty  days,  in  part  or  in  full,  to  the  workman  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury ;  and  in  some  cases  the  attending  physicians  and 
city  hospitals  are  reported  not  to  give  the  best  care  and  attention  to 
injured  workmen,  which,  of  course,  means  ultimately  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  the  class  to  which  their  employers  belong. 

VI.    Two  Months  of  Accident  Experience 

Opponents  of  compulsory  state  insurance  point  out  as  the  two 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  system,  first  that  it  does  not  operate 
effectively  in  preventing  accidents,  and  second  that  it  docs  operate 
unfairly  in  grouping  together  employers  whose  establishments  rep- 
resent great  differences  in  danger  to  the  employes.  Affirmatively, 
the  Washington  state  system  endeavors  to  check  accidents.  First, 
there  is  a  penal  increase  of  rates  applied  to  any  establishment  where 
accidents  for  a  sufficient  period  show  careless  management,  defec- 
tive or  obsolete  machinery.  Secondly,  the  law  also  penalizes  the  vio- 
lation of  safeguarding  statutes  and  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der woiidng  age  by  requiring  the  employer  to  pay  into  the  fund  as 
penalty  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  the  law  allows  the  victim. 

The  present  commission  is  in  contact  and  cooperation  with  the 
State  University  and  the  State  Industrial  College,  to  obtain  special 
studies  in  the  causes  of  accidents  and  university  extension  lectures 
on  methods  and  appliances  for  safeguarding.  From  this  work  we 
anticipate  large  results,  since  it  must  be  evident  that  employers  will 
desire  to  save  money  rather  than  have  accidents.  In  many  instances 
all  they  need  is  education. 

Mr.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  former  labor  commissioner  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  is  much  concerned  for  fear  state  bureaus  will  either 
be  unable  to  afford  as  prompt  compensation  as  individual  firms  or 
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casualty  companies  cotdd  or,  if  they  do  act  with  speed,  will  do 
so  with  a  paternal  indulgence  that  must  cripple  industries  or  serious- 
ly burden  the  general  taxpayer  who  maintains  the  inspection  officials. 
We  feel  that  it  is  not  proved  that  the  state  cannot  procure  as  com- 
petent employes  as  casualty  companies,  since  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  our  service  in  Washington  some  of  the  best  trained  and 
most  ambitious  claim  agents  and  auditors  heretofore  connected 
with  casualty  corporations  in  the  state.  In  our  state,  moreover, 
where  establishments,  big  and  little,  are  peculiarly  anxious  that  their 
competitors  pay  equally  with  themselves,  the  compulsory  associa- 
tions of  employers  are  prolific  in  suggestions,  and  are  ready  for  the 
voluntary  associations  looking  to  standardization  and  accident  pre- 
vention which  this  conunission  will  be  active  in  getting  organized. 

Mr.  Sherman  does  not  like  the  Washington  law  because  the  com- 
pensation is  not  measured  in  all  cases  by  the  wage.  But  we  in 
Washington  did  not  like  Mr.  Sherman's  New  York  law,  which  pro- 
vided a  payment  to  a  widow  of  a  sum  equal  to  four  years*  wages  of 
her  husband,  in  no  case  to  exceed  $3,000,  which  she  might  dissipate 
in  her  ignorance  of  financial  pitfalls.  Nor  did  we  like  the  provision 
of  the  New  York  law  that  a  workman  totally  disabled  should  re- 
ceive a  weekly  payment  not  to  exceed  $10  nor  to  extend  more  than 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  leaving  the  widow,  or  the 
blind  workman,  in  old  age,  a  helpless  charge  on  public  or  private 
charity,  and  depriving  the  child  of  its  Intimate  birthri^t.  Under 
our  Washington  law  the  first  care  has  been  that  the  child  of  the 
present  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Sherman,  in  his  memorial  to  the  congressional  commission, 
insists  that  the  excess  paid  by  the  good  employer  appears  to  give 
gratuitous  insurance  to  the  escaping  firm.  We  must  grant  that  our 
administrative  problem  is  difficult  as  to  the  intermittent  or  alien 
contractor,  the  dummy  corporation,  the  tramp  ship  and  the  elusive 
little  shop.  But  we  believe  that  our  system  will  catch  such  employ- 
ers as  readily  as  the  casualty  company,  because  the  man  hurt  will 
come  to  the  state  for  compensation  and  the  employer  must  then  deal 
with  our  department.  If  he  refuses,  we  reach  him  with  summary 
process,  with  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  state,  with  criminal  pro- 
cedure, or  with  all  three. 

Our  law  is  criticised  as  merely  an  insurance  against  destitution, 
and  we  grant  the  charge  as  to  the  widow  and  her  flock,  or  as  to 
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the  sightless  or  armless  victim  of  a  bloody  misforttme  of  peace. 
Our  law  does  give  compensation  in  other  cases.  Perhaps  it  is  fair 
to  the  employer  to  say  that  no  workman  has  any  assurance  that  he 
will  continue  to  earn  his  present  wage  for  eight  years  or  one  year; 
but  every  workman  is  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  he  shall  not 
starve  in  civilized  society  if  rendered  unable  to  labor,  and  that  his 
helpless  dependents  shall  not  be  driven  to  charity,  or  worse.  Our 
law  provides  for  a  monthly  payment  of  from  $20  to  $52.50  to  a 
workman  temporarily  totally  disabled,  providing  such  payment 
does  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  his  wages;  and  our  compensation 
scale  for  permanent  partial  disability  runs  from  $1,500  for  the  loss 
of  a  major  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow  and  $1,250  for  the  loss  of  one 
eye  or  of  a  hand  at  the  wrist,  down  to  $25  for  the  loss  of  the  little 
toe  or  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger.  Furthermore,  we  see 
no  reason  why,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  state  should  not 
encourage  a  skilled  workman  with  large  earning  power  to  provide 
private  insurance  for  his  family,  by  making  him  familiar  with  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  state  in  die  event  of  his  death  or  disabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Sherman  believes  that  state  commissions  would  allow  exag-' 
gerated  and  doubtful  claims  to  please  the  working  people.  In 
Washington,  however,  the  commission,  with  the  maximum  laid 
down  by  the  l^slature,  has  prepared  a  scale  for  practically  all  in- 
juries, based  on  scientific  information  obtained  from  reports  of  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  standard  texts  and 
one  hundred  detailed  schedules  from  eminent  surgeons  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  practice  of  the  present  commission  is  to 
allow  no  claim  until  the  employer,  the  claimant,  the  physician  and 
the  witnesses  have  all  made  detailed  reports.  In  case  of  doubt  the 
nearest  agent  is  ordered  to  make  a  special  investigation.  In  case  of 
continuing  disability,  condition  reports  from  the  physician  or  em- 
ployer are  required  to  check  simulation,  fraud  and  error. 

The  legal  theory  in  Washington  is  that  the  sovereign  state  practi- 
cally licenses  these  dangerous  agencies  which  operate  for  profit,  re-« 
quiring  from  all  operating  them  such  a  d^^ee  of  care  that  no  one 
shall  cause  an  accident ;  and  further  requiring  that,  if  accidents  do 
happen,  as  we  know  they  must,  the  employer  shall  pay  into  a  guar- 
anty fund  to  care  for  the  victims.  And  we  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  when  it  comes  to  this  question,  wll  find 
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that  the  public  welfare  demands  this  legislation  more  imperatively 
than  it  demands  contributions  by  banks  to  protect  depositors. 

The  first  two  months  of  experience  seem  to  show  about  six  hun- 
dred accidents  per  month,  varying  from  loss  of  life  and  total  per- 
manent disability  down  to  trivial  bumps  and  bruises  and  even  torn 
trousers.  The  statistics  now  presented  must  be  regarded  by  this 
body  as  purely  tentative  and  not  as  the  finished  tables  of  systematic 
statistical  investigation. 

In  closing,  gentlemen  of  the  Labor  Legislation  Association,  as  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  newest  and  most  virile  states  of  the  American 
sisterhood,  as  a  workman  almost  bom  in  the  mines  of  England  and 
a  graduate  of  the  child  labor  system  of  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  an  operative  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  Washington  for  ten 
years,  and  as  one  who  has  been  honored  with  the  privil^e  of  rep- 
resenting organized  labor  on  various  occasions  and  for  considerable 
periods,  I  point  with  pride,  as  an  old  phrase  goes,  to  my  magnificent 
state  that,  without  cowardice  and  without  hypocrisy,  threw  aside  all 
fetters  of  ancient  custom,  entangling  legal  verbiage  and  hide-bound 
decisions,  and  enacted  a  law,  not  in  charity  and  not  in  malice,  but  in 
justice  to  every  man  who  invests  his  brain  or  his  brawn  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  And  in  so  doing  the  work- 
men of  the  state  and  the  employers  thereof  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
greatness  which  must  come  to  this  state  and  to  its  people.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  bring  ships  and  products,  not  only  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  but  from  abroad,  with  steerage  cargoes  of  wistful- 
eyed  men  from  all  sections  of  Europe  searching  for  work  in  a  new 
land.  We  are  tributary  to  the  undeveloped  empire  of  Alaska,  and 
the  front  door  to  the  millions  of  the  Orient.  We  are  providing  for 
that  industrial  empire  on  the  western  edge  of  the  continent  which 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  magnificent 
mountains  that  surround  the  valleys  and  the  inland  sea  of  Puget 
Sound,  from  which  leap  white  torrents  with  the  harnessed  energy 
of  a  million  wild  horses,  sufficient  for  the  turning  of  countless 
wheels  that  will  grind  and  maim  and  dismember  men  unless  such 
dangerous  agencies  are  so  operated  that  accidents  will  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  And  we  are  not  evading  full  responsibility  that 
human  beings  who  have  given  all  that  God  gave  them  to  the  service 
of  mankind  shall  be  compensated  for  their  mite  offering,  even  though 
they  be  known  by  number  and  are  of  that  class  which  have  here- 
tofore been  termed  "just  wopps." 
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ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYES 


I.   M.  RUBINOW 

Chief  Statistician,  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation. 


When  the  act  of  May  30th,  1908,  was  passed,  granting  com- 
pensation for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  employment  by 
certain  empbyes  of  the  United  States,  it  was  hailed  as  the  first  im- 
portant victory,  the  first  milestone  on  the  road  to  scientific  com- 
pensati<Mi  l^slation.  Barring  the  ill-fated  Maryland  act  of  190a, 
conceived  in  ignorance  and  quickly  forgotten,  this  indeed  was  the 
first  act  which  not  only  proclaimed  the  word  "compensation"  in  its 
title,  but  also  embodied  at  least  some  elements  of  the  compensation 
prindpk.  To  the  legislators  in  Congress  it  may  have  been  only 
an  effort  to  do  a  mite  of  justice  to  the  government  employes  who 
under  the  statutes  had  absolutely  no  redress  and,  therefore,  were 
in  a  position  infinitely  worse  than  were  private  employes  even  at 
the  time;  but  to  those  who  worked  and  hoped  for  a  day  when  efii- 
dent  and  just  compensation  laws  would  sweep  aside  all  of  the  com- 
plex and  wasteful  structure  of  liability  legislation — ^to  us  it  meant 
a  good  deal  more.  The  situation  has  changed  so  much  since  then 
that  one  can  approach  an  analysis  of  this  law  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent spirit.  When  about  twelve  states  have  passed  various  compen- 
sation and  accident  insurance  laws,  we  can  study  the  federal  com-^ 
pensation  act  simply  as  a  piece  of  legislation  and  not  as  a  piece  of 
propaganda,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  out  how  satisfactory  are  the 
conditions  under  which  a  fairly  large  number  of  industrial  employes 
of  the  United  States  government  may  expect  their  compensation  in 
case  of  industrial  injury. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that,  though  the  act  has  been  in  force 
three  years,  as  yet  no  report  of  its  application  has  been  published 
by  the  department  administering  it.  When  published,  the  report 
promises  to  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  lit- 
erature on  accident  statistics  and  compensation.  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  1909  we  read: 
"In  order  that  full  data  may  be  available  in  regard  to  accidents  to 
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all  classes  of  employes,  regulations  have  been  issued  requiring  a 
report  to  the  department  of  all  injuries  to  government  employes.  It 
is  believed  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  statistics  of  such 
accidents  will  be  of  considerable  general  value  aside  from  their 
bearing  upon  legislation  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  law/'  It  is  well 
known  how  limited  and  unsatisfactory  are  as  yet  our  American  ac- 
cident statistics.  While  several  states  have  made  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts to  make  special  studies,  European  experience  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  in  the  absence  of  compensation  laws  accident  statis- 
tics are  bound  to  be  of  doubtful  value.  As  yet  the  volimie  of  ex- 
perience collected  by  the  federal  government  in  connection  with  this 
act  is  the  only  valuable  experience  obtainable  in  this  country.  While 
it  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  employes,  it  still  presents  a  tangible 
basis  of  calculation  of  compensation  costs,  in  a  few  important  indus- 
tries at  least,  such  as  large  construction  operations,  machine  shops, 
navy  yards,  etc.  As  such  it  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  tiie 
legislators,  but  to  our  various  state  compensation  commissions,  and 
also  to  private  accident  insurance  companies;  and,  by  means  of  a 
display  of  some  actuarial  ingenuity,  it  may  extend  its  usefulness  over 
other  branches  of  industry  as  well. 

But  even  before  these  data  are  published,  the  act  of  1908  may 
be  carefully  studied  on  the  basis  of  its  legal  provisions,  as  well  as  of 
the  personal  experiences  gained  in  its  application,  both  in 
the  office  and  in  the  field,  in  the  investigation  of  special  claims ;  for 
in  this  way  its  shortcomings,  as  well  as  the  general  problems  arising 
out  of  the  administration  of  all  compensation  laws,  have  been  clearly 
brought  out.  We  are  yet  at  the  threshold  of  compensation  experi- 
ence, and  there  is  hardly  a  law  among  those  enacted  that  does  not 
display  in  some  provisions  this  sad  lack  of  practical  experience  with 
the  actual  working  of  compensation  acts.  In  this  paper  I  intend, 
therefore,  to  go  a  littie  beyond  the  analysis  of  the  act  of  1908  itself, 
and  touch  upon  some  fundamental  features  of  administration. 

The  act  is  so  brief  that  a  bare  statement  of  its  provisions  can  be 
made  very  quickly.  It  establishes  a  system  of  compensation  for  in- 
juries received  in  the  course  of  employment,  which  cause  dis- 
ability for  more  than  fifteen  days  or  death,  provided  the  injury  is 
not  due  to  the  n^ligence  or  misconduct  of  the  employe  injured.  It 
does  not  apply  to  all  employes  of  the  government,  but  only  to  arti- 
sans and  laborers  employed  in  certain  rather  hazily  defined  estab- 
lishments of  the  federal  government :  namely,  manufacturing  estab- 
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lishmentSy  arsenals,  navy  yards,  construction  of  river  and  harbor 
and  fortification  work,  and  only  hazardous  employments  in  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  reclamation  service.  The  scale  of 
compensation  is  full  wages  for  temporary  injuries  up  to  one  year's 
duration  and,  in  case  of  fatal  injuries,  as  much  of  one  year's  wages 
as  was  not  paid  between  the  time  of  injury  and  of  death.  The 
whole  act  filk  less  than  two  pages  and  most  of  the  text  is  given 
over  to  administrative  provisions  which,  however,  are  very  limited, 
practically  leaving  the  administration  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

To  understand  better  these  provisions  of  the  act  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  make  some  excursion  into  its  history.  Even  thou^, 
as  I  have  said,  this  was  the  first  compensation  act  in  this  country, 
it  was  not  without  precedent  For  some  specially  hazardous  occu- 
pations in  which  workingmen  are  employed  by  the  United  States 
similar  provision  for  accidents  had  been  made  many  years  before. 
Thus  in  1882  a  system  of  compensation,  not  only  for  accidental 
injuries  but  also  for  diseases  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  had  been 
established  in  the  United  States  Life  Saving  Service.  It  contained 
a  peculiar  scale  of  compensation,  consisting  of  full  wages  for  time 
lost  with  a  maximum  of  one  year's  pay,  though  for  fatal  cases  two 
years'  wages  were  provided.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  through 
an  obscure  item  in  the  Post  Office  Department  appropriation  act  for 
1901,  approved  on  June  2,  1900,  a  system  of  accident  compensation 
was  introduced  for  an  important  branch  of  government  service, — 
namely,  that  of  railway  mail  clerks,  first  only  for  non-fatal  accidents 
but  later,  through  the  appropriation  act  of  1903,  also  for  fatal  acci- 
dents. For  the  latter  a  lump  sum  payment  of  $1,000  was  provided, 
and  this  has  recently  been  increased  to  $2,000.  These  two  systems, 
crude  as  they  were,  were  undoubtedly  better  than  the  total  absence  of 
any  provision  in  case  of  accident  for  the  other  government  employes. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  exercised  a  stronger  influence  upon 
the  act  of  1908,  as  finally  passed,  than  did  all  the  experience  of  Euro- 
pean legislation.  At  the  time  the  agitation  for  the  act  was  going 
on  it  was  considered  important  that  the  federal  government  teach 
a  lesson  to  the  various  state  legislatures  in  the  right  method  of  l^s- 
lation  concerning  industrial  accidents.  In  various  presidential  mes-^ 
sages,  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
in  other  publications,  the  federal  government  had  committed  itself 
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to  a  condemnation  of  the  liability  system.  The  active  participation 
of  important  officials  of  the  department  in  various  compensation 
conferences  showed  its  readiness  to  give  support  to  compensation 
legislation.  It  was  undoubtedly  argued  by  many  that  if  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  were  so  limited  under  the  constitution  as 
not  to  permit  direct  regulation  of  relations  throughout  the 
country,  it  at  least  could  show  itself  to  be  a  model  employer  and 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  a  new  system.  Here  was  a  field  of 
legislation  where  there  were  no  constitutional  difficulties  to  obstruct 
the  way,  and  nothing  could  prevent  the  national  government  from 
passing  a  model  law. 

Let  us,  then,  subject  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  to  some  critical 
analysis.  The  greatest  theoretical  fault  is  found  in  the  first  section, 
which  states  that  it  does  not  cover  accidents  due  to  the  negligence 
or  misconduct  of  the  enq>loye.  It  thus  limits  the  compensation 
principle  materially,  more  so  than  does  any  of  the  European  acts. 
Accidents  intentionally  self-inflicted  are  excluded  in  most  European 
countries,  those  due  to  wilful  niisconduct  in  some,  and  to  gross  neg- 
ligence or  carelessness  in  others,  but  no  act  which  pretends  to  be  a 
compensation  act  has  excluded  all  accidents  due  to  the  employe's 
negligence,  even  unqualified  by  the  word  ''gross".  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether,  with  strict  adherence  to  scientific  accuracy,  an 
act  excluding  all  such  accidents  can  properly  come  tmder  the  desig- 
nation of  a  compensation  act.  But  it  is  true,  and  also  interesting, 
that  in  actual  practice  the  harm  done  by  this  limitation  has  not  been 
great.  An  act  concerning  government  employes  has  this  advantage 
over  other  acts,  covering  private  industry,  that  there  is  nowhere  any 
very  strong  interest  to  interfere  with  its  just  administration.  Occas- 
ionally the  officers  in  charge  of  government  industrial  establishments 
have  been  inclined  to  oppose  compensation  which  is  paid  out  of  their 
appropriations,  but  such  opposition  is  naturally  very  much  milder 
than  when  stimulated  by  fear  of  personal  loss.  Besides,  the  actual 
grant  of  compensation,  as  we  shall  see,  has  been  concentrated  in  one 
department  at  Washington.  It  has  been  both  surprising  and  grati- 
fying to  see  how  seldom  men  learned  in  law  are  ready  to  charge 
negligence,  or  to  consider  negligence  as  proved,  when  the  element  of 
personal  profit  and  loss  is  entirely  eliminated. 

In  that  qualification,  however,  there  was  a  definite  compromise 
with  the  old  legal  concepts,  which  in  1908  may  have  been  necessary 
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to  assure  the  success  of  the  bill.  But  it  is  much  harder  to  defend  or 
explain  the  limitations  of  the  act  concerning  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation, especially  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  other  redress.  Thus 
it  is  limited  to  artisans  and  laborers,  and  there  are  many  employes 
of  the  United  States  government,  even  in  hazardous  employments, 
who  could  not  properly  be  described  as  either  artisans  or  laborers. 
Secondly,  in  regard  to  two  of  the  several  classes  which  we  have 
enumerated  above,  another  qualification  is  introduced  in  the  term 
"hazardous  employment",  thus  raising  that  long  disputed  question 
as  to  how  many  accidents  must  occur  to  make  an  employment  haz- 
ardous, and  how  much  satisfaction  it  is  to  an  injured  man  to  know 
that  his  emplo)mfient  is  not  hazardous.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  at 
all  why  that  limitation  should  have  applied  only  to  work  in  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Zone  and  reclamation  work,  both  of  which  are  evidently 
undertakings  with  a  high  accident  rate.  To  be  sure,  an  act  adopted 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  changed  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone. 

Even  outside  of  these  limitations,  however,  the  act  does  not  apply 
to  all  government  establishments.  I  gave  you  the  list  of  included 
establishments  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  indefinite  language  of  the 
act.  But  I  could  not  definitely  enumerate  such  establishments,  for 
that  would  require  a  judicial  interpretation  of  the  act,  such  as  de- 
volves upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  upon  advice 
of  his  solicitor.  It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  when  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  submitted  a  report  concerning  this 
bill,  and  enumerated  the  establishments  covered,  ft  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  the  two  greatest  printing  establishments  in  the 
country,  probably  not  considering  printing  a  manufacturing  indus- 
try; and  that  they  were  subsequently  included  by  judicial  construc- 
tion. But,  in  addition,  there  are  large  numbers  of  artisans  and  la- 
borers in  the  government  employ  who  are  not  attached  to  manufac- 
turing establishments,  arsenals  or  navy  yards ;  and  statistics  of  acci- 
dents have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  an  accident  rate  for  each  occu- 
pation, and  that  there  is  rather  a  heavy  rate  of  accidents  for  such  oc- 
cupations as  carting,  draying,  loading  and  unloading,  cleaning  of 
buildings,  and  storage, — ^all  of  which  may  be  done  and  are  being  done 
for  the  government  outside  of  manufacturing  establishments,  arse- 
nals and  navy  yards.    In  fact,  under  the  law,  even  under  its  broad- 
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est  construction,  only  a  minority  of  government  employes  are  as 
yet  protected,  so  that  for  the  majority  the  old  situation  of  no  re- 
dress still  obtains.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  6oth  Congress, 
first  session,  report  1669),  the  act  was  to  cover  about  55,000  per- 
sons, in  addition  to  some  16,000  persons  covered  in  the  Life  Saving 
Service  and  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Further  computation  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  estimate  was  somewhat  too  low.  It  is 
probable  that  about  80,000  persons  come  under  the  act  and  some 
20,000  persons  under  the  older  legislation,  making  a  total  of  100,000 
out  of  400,000  employed. 

The  severest  indictment  of  the  act,  however,  must  be  directed  not 
so  much  against  the  limited  extent  of  its  application,  as  against  the 
scale  of  compensation  established.  Many  years  of  study  of  the 
history  of  compensation  systems  in  various  European  countries 
has  convinced  me  that  faults  of  limitation  are  very  much  less  serious 
than  an  unsatisfactory  scale.  In  fact,  the  history  of  compensation 
in  Europe  gives  many  examples  of  a  gradual  extension  of  the  com- 
pensation principle  from  a  few  industries  to  many,  until  the  entire 
industrial  field  is  covered;  but  the  scale  of  compensation  once  es-> 
tablished  is  likely  to  be  very  much  more  rigid,  and  instances  of  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  scale  in  Europe  are  very  few.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  difference. 
Various  forces  combine  in  a  movement  for  a  change  from  the  lia- 
bility to  the  compensation  principle.  It  is  not  only  the  workmen 
but  their  employers  as  well  who  sooner  or  later  begin  to  feel  the 
drawbacks  of  the  liability  system.  Moreover,  in  so  far  as  the  em- 
ploying interests  may  offer  any  resistance  to  compensation  legisla- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  costliness,  it  may  be  easier  to  overcome  one 
industrial  group  after  another;  and  a  good  deal  may  be  said  from 
the  point  of  view  of  expediency  for  a  gradual  introduction  of  the 
compensation  system.  But,  just  as  evidently,  no  other  class  but  the 
workers  themselves  could  have  any  interest  in  the  increase  of  a 
compensation  scale,  and  the  entire  employing  class  will  obstinately 
resist  any  such  increase.  As  to  disinterested  public  opinion,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  its  support  as  strongly  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  law  as  it  was  in  favor  of  its  introduction. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  serious 
injuries  or  fatal  accidents,  the  compensation  scale  of  the  act  of 
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1908  is  the  very  worst  that  has  ever  been  established  in  connection 
with  a  compensation  law.    Even  the  Spanish  act,  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  all  European  legislation,  is  twice  as  liberal  as  the  act  passed 
by  the  richest  of  the  republics  for  its  own  servants.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  extreme  liberality  in  regard  to  minor  injuries  demonstrates 
entire  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  economic  problems  which  such  an 
act  is  intended  to  solve.     In  establishing  this  scale  the  precedence 
of  the  two  compensation  systems  of  very  narrow  application,  con- 
cerning small  groups  of  government  employes,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  has  been  made  use  of  rather  than  the  vast  experience 
of  Europe  and  the  British  Empire.     But  even  in  comparison  with 
those  two  acts  concerning  the  Life  Saving  Service  and  the  railway 
mail  clerks,  the  act  of  1908  has  cut  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
serious  and  fatal  cases  just  in  half.    In  a  case  of  fatal  injury  the 
maximum  amount  allowed  is  one  year's  salary,  and  even  that  is 
reduced  by  all  the  payments  which  have  been  made  during  the  time 
intervening  between  the  accident  and  death;  so  that  in  a  case  of 
lingering  illness  resulting  from  the  injury  the  compensation  for  a 
fatal  accident  would  be  ridiculously  small  or  nothing  at  all.    Such 
a  valuation  was  never  put  upon  human  life  even  by  the  strictest 
of  our  courts  or  the  most  heartless  of  our  insurance  companies. 
The  same  maximum  of  one  year's  compensation  is  granted  in  case  of 
permanent  injuries,  whether  resulting  in  total  or  partial  disability. 
In  fact,  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  this  act,  passed  twenty-five  years 
after  the  compensation  system  originated  in  Europe,  and  when 
twenty-two  countries  had  more  or  less  satisfactory  compensation 
laws,  fails  even  to  mention  permanent  injuries,  nor  does  it  show 
in  any  way  that  it  distinguishes  between  total  and  partial  disability. 
The  problems  which  must  of  necessity  arise  in  an  effort  to  adminis- 
ter justice  under  this  act  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  industrial  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  minor  accidents,  for  all  accidents  leading 
to  temporary  disability  only,  it  provides  a  scale  of  compensation 
which  in  its  liberality  has  no  equal.  Full  wages  for  the  time  lost 
are  given,  when  the  European  practice  is  to  grant  an  amount  any- 
where from  50  to  66  or,  in  one  case,  70  per  cent.  Theoretically 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  justice  of  an  injured 
workman  receiving  the  full  amount  of  the  economic  loss  sustained. 
But  the  administrative  problems  created  by  the  encouragement  of 
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malingery  through  this  provision  become  serious  at  once,  for  the 
system  creates  no  incentive  at  all  to  return  to  work,  especially  in 
view  of  the  absence  from  the  act  of  proper  safeguards  against  ma- 
lingery and  fraud.  Besides,  the  illogical  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
systems  of  compensation, — full  wages  for  temporary  incapacity, 
even  if  the  injured  person  be  partially  disabled,  and  no  compensation 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year,  even  in  case  of  total  blindness  (an 
actual  case), — makes  the  act  well-nigh  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
critical  workman.  And  finally.  Congress,  as  if  actuated  by  the  ma- 
licious purpose  of  putting  a  premium  upon  malingery  and  thus  en- 
tirely discrediting  the  act,  established  a  waiting  time  of  two  weeks ; 
no  compensation  is  given  if  an  injury  has  lasted  less  than  fifteen 
days,  but  as  soon  as  the  disability  extends  into  the  sixteenth  day 
full  wages  for  the  entire  time  lost  are  granted.  Even  in  Europe, 
where  the  waiting  time  is  usually  shorter,  and  where  the  compensa- 
tion paid  is  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  wages,  this  waiting  time 
has  been  found  to  be  a  source  of  abuse.  But  an  injured  workman 
would  have  to  be  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and  possess  a  degree  of  hon- 
esty which  in  this  practical  world  of  ours  would  be  classified  as  pure 
folly,  to  recover  and  return  to  work  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
day.  When  the  statistics  of  accidents  of  government  employes  are 
finally  published,  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  this  one 
provision  has  influenced  the  number  of  disabilities  lasting  just  over 
two  weeks,  compared  with  the  number  lasting  under  two  weeks; 
and  further  how  the  figures  compare  with  European  data  available 
on  the  subject  of  duration  of  disabilities.  It  is  quite  unfortunate 
that  the  very  first  American  compensation  act  proved  to  be  a  school 
of  malingery.  Only  the  essential  honesty  of  our  workingmen  has 
limited  the  damage  that  could  be  thus  done  to  the  progress  of  the 
compensation  idea. 

These  are  the  main  objections  to  be  raised  against  the  provisions 
of  the  compensation  act.  If  it  was  intended  to  be  an  object  lesson 
in  social  justice  to  the  many  state  jurisdictions  in  this  country,  it 
has  signally  failed.  No  matter  how  many  shortcomings  may  be 
found  in  the  various  compensation  or  insurance  acts  passed  in  the 
last  two  years,  they  are  all  vastly  superior  to  the  act  of  1908  in  that 
they  have  not  committed  the  gross  errors  which  I  have  indicated. 
The  federal  legislative  power  has  undoubtedly  missed  the  opportuni- 
ty to  use  its  prestige  and  influence  for  the  furthering  of  this 
important    branch    of    labor    legislation.      The    history    of    com- 
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pensation  since  the  act  was  passed  corroborates  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  difficulty  of  amending  a  poor  piece  of  legislation.  The 
amendments  concern  mainly  employes  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission ;  the  application  of  the  act  has  been  extended  to  all  artisans 
and  laborers  in  the  Isthmian  Zone,  thus  doing  away  with  the  quali- 
fication of  hazard ;  the  waiting  time  provision  for  these  employes  has 
been  practically  destroyed;  and,  by  transferring  the  administration 
of  the  act  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the 
Canal  Commission  itself,  the  procedure  has  been  considerably  sim- 
plified and  accelerated.  We  have  become  so  used  to  the  idea  that 
the  employes  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  the  special  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  we  did  not  even  question  the  justice  of  such  discrim- 
ination, but  the  future  historian  of  labor  legislation  in  this  country 
may  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  same  measure 
of  justice  should  be  refused  to  the  permanent  and  regular  employes 
of  the  state. 

A  few  efforts  to  amend  the  substance  of  the  law  have  been  made 
during  the  last  three  years,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  gone  beyond 
the  introduction  of  bills.  What  the  immediate  future  will  bring  us 
I  do  not  assume  to  be  able  to  say ;  but  the  situation  at  present  re- 
mains practically  what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago, — ^that  is,  the 
federal  government  employe  is  still  in  a  very  much  less  satisfac- 
tory condition  when  injured  by  industrial  accidents  than  the  wage- 
worker  in  the  employ  of  a  private  corporation. 

The  army  of  industrial  employes  of  the  federal  government,  to 
be  sure,  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  industrial  population,  and  so  thd 
whole  question  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  purely  local  and 
of  minor  importance.  One  finds,  for  instance,  that  in  the  industrial 
world  at  large  very  few  people  know  anything  at  all  about  the  act 
of  1908,  and  even  in  the  discussions  before  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  the 
interests  of  the  direct  employes  of  the  government  are  singularly 
disregarded.  With  this  view  I  most  emphatically  disagree.  To  be- 
gin with,  even  100,000  people  represent  a  perceptible  factor  in  our 
industrial  life.  That  is  a  larger  industrial  population  than  many  of 
our  states  can  boast  of.  Then  again,  I  have  shown  that  these  figures 
represent  hardly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  employes  of  the 
government.  But  the  indirect  effects  of  this  legislation  are  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  the  direct  ones.    In  a  democratic  coun- 
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try  the  least  that  the  state  can  do  in  regard  to  the  labor  problem  is 
to  be  a  model  employer,  not  necessarily  by  offering  a  scale  of  wages 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  market  price  (and  thus  perhaps 
making  a  government  position  a  matter  of  graft),  but  by  creating 
the  best  conditions  of  employment  possible;  and  among  such  con- 
ditions compensation  for  industrial  accidents  evidently  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place.  Whoever  has  lived  in  Washington  may  re- 
member the  loud  arguments  in  favor  of  an  ideal  child  labor  law, 
which  in  a  city  altogether  devoid  of  industrial  life  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  such  a  very  difficult  matter;  and,  though  the  efforts 
for  this  ideal  child  labor  law  have  failed,  still  the  failure  is  not 
such  a  pronounced  one  as  in  the  case  of  the  compensation  act. 
Whether  the  immediate  future  will  bring  us  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  federal  government  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
when  one  considers  all  the  industrial  enterprises  carried  on  in  this 
country  by  various  governmental  agencies,  whether  national,  state  or 
local,  one  will  readily  see  the  importance  of  providing  equitable 
compensation  acts  for  the  workers  so  employed.  No  constitutional 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  even  the  best  legislation  so  far  as 
the  employes  of  the  government  are  concerned.  That  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our  best  legal  authorities.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  blame  the  dead  for  failure  to  pass  the  necessary  laws. 
The  responsibility  rests  upon  the  living. 

There  is  another  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  briefly.  In  what  I  have  said  until 
now  I  was  referring  only  to  the  substantial  provisions  of  the  act. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  compensation  laws,  the  matter  of  proper 
administration.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  entire 
compensation  movement  in  Europe  and  has  had  some  experience 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  for  industrial  accidents,  will  agree  that 
problems  of  administration  are  extremely  important  in  themselves. 
Now  that  the  theory  of  the  movement  has  been  fairly  well  settled 
in  Europe,  the  discussion  concerns  mainly  the  problems  of  proper 
and  equitable  administration.  An  analysis  of  the  American  acts 
which  have  passed  during  the  last  two  years  will  show  that,  while 
we  have  finally  absorbed  the  main  principles,  while  we  have  learned 
a  good  deal  since  1908,  while  we  know  the  necessity  of  differentiat- 
ing between  temporary  and  permanent  disability,  between  partial 
and  total  disability,  still  we  are  yet  considerably  in  the  air  so  far  as 
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the  proper  administration  of  such  acts  is  concenied.  We  are  afraid 
to  create  proper  governmental  machinery,  perhaps  for  lack  of  per- 
sons sufficiently  familiar  with  the  subject  to  fill  the  positions;  and 
yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  serious  administrative  difficulties  have 
arisen  even  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  where  the 
administrative  difficulties  were  much  better  understood  from  the 
banning,  the  situation  is  bound  to  be  very  much  worse  in  this 
country  unless  proper  measures  are  taken  in  time.  The  serious 
social  damage  done  by  such  lack  of  proper  administration  is  not 
that  a  few  malingerers  or  liars  will  get  compensation  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  but  that  the  constant  demonstration  of  cases  of 
injustice  or  fraud,  by  the  irritation  it  produces  in  public  opinion, 
will  prove  a  serious  handicap  in  amending  the  law  and  in  extending 
its  benefits,  and  will  be  injurious  to  the  entire  field  of  social  legisla- 
tion. The  proper  determination  of  the  injury  and  of  the  degree  of 
permanent  disability,  the  question  of  subsequent  changes  in  the 
physical  condition,  the  proper  connection  between  the  injury  and 
the  accident,  the  effects  of  preceding  diseased  conditions,  and  the 
question  of  fine  shadings  between  accidents  and  industrial  diseases, 
these  and  many  other  subjects  are  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
administration  of  any  compensation  law.  Though  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  all  compensation  legislation  is  the  elimination  of  dis- 
putes, yet  some  disputes  must  necessarily  arise,  and  no  act  is  com- 
plete which  does  not  provide  an  effective  and  rapid  method  for 
their  disposal.  It  will  be  many  years  before  all  these  problems  of 
good  administration  are  satisfactorily  solved  in  all  the  fifty  states 
of  this  country. 

Here  again  the  federal  government,  with  its  unlimited  resources 
for  study,  investigation  and  experimentation,  could  prove  of  very 
good  service.  Unfortunately  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
act  as  it  exists  at  present  are  not  very  much  better  than  its  sub- 
stantial provisions.  On  the  one  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  the  direct  administration  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  highest  authority,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal;  so  that  injustice  is  neces- 
sarily very  much  more  difficult  to  correct  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  department  acted  only  in  cases  on  appeal.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  childish  display  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  entire* 
medical  profession  in  this  coimtry,  which  recent  study  of  the  status 
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of  medical  education  would  hardly  justify.  The  affidavit  of  the 
attending  physician,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  act,  is 
evidently  considered  in  the  light  of  some  sacred  shibboleth,  which 
alone  guarantees  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  world.  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  quote  a  remark  of  a  very  shrewd  insurance 
president  who  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  compensation  legislation.  "They  talk  of  the  advantages  of 
eliminating  waste,"  he  said  to  me,  "while  under  the  liability  system 
it  was  the  lawyer  who  got  the  best  share  of  the  cost  of  insurance, 
and  under  compensation  laws  it  will  be  the  doctor  who  will  get  it; 
but  that  does  not  make  such  an  awful  difference  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned."  Exaggerated  as  this  statement  may  be,  there  is  some 
grain  of  truth  in  it,  as  anyone  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  compensation  acts  in  those  states  where  such  acts  have  been 
passed  will  very  soon  learn.  The  problem  is  new  in  this  country, 
but  some  notice  of  it  was  given  in  the  exaggerated  and  biased  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Friedensburg  which  attracted  such  attention  in  our 
press  some  months  ago. 

In  the  administration  of  the  federal  compensation  act  the  prob- 
lem appeared  very  early.  For  a  few  months,  while  bureaucratic 
methods  prevailed  and  cases  were  decided  exclusively  on  paper 
evidence,  things  looked  quite  smooth  within.  But  with  the  first 
investigation  of  the  doubtful  cases  in  the  field,  which  it  was  my 
fortune  to  make,  all  the  difficulties  and  the  possibilities  of  injustice 
in  connection  with  the  act  appeared  quite  clearly.  One  difficulty 
was  the  failure  of  the  law  to  differentiate  between  total  and  partial 
disability,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  disability;  another  was  the  lack  of  proper 
safeguards  against  fraudulent  medical  certificates;  a  third  was  the 
clash  of  honest  opinion  between  the  private  physician  and  the  gov- 
ernment surgeon  existing  in  many  establishments  as  to  the  existence 
of  disability ;  and  a  fourth  was  the  decided  lack  of  sympathy  among 
many  high  officers  with  the  purpose  of  the  act,  which  expressed  it- 
self in  many  futile  appeals  to  such  threadbare  arguments  as  the 
assumption  of  risk  by  the  employe  and  the  explanation  of  the  acci- 
dent by  his  own  negligence.  Some  of  these  difficulties  were  easily  dis- 
posed of.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  see  how 
some  judicious  propaganda  and  explanation  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  old  philosophy  of  negligence  and  establishing  the  new  concept 
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of  trade  risk.  Curiously  enough,  the  military  and  naval  surgeons 
were  often  very  much  harder  to  convince  than  the  actual  managers 
of  large  establishments. 

Other    difficulties    require   more    energetic   measures.     As   was 
perhaps  natural,  since  the  administration  of  the  act  was  delegated 
to  a  bureau  which  up  to  that  time  had  done  no  administrative  work 
whatsoever,  and  since  the  problem  presented  was  a  new  one,  the 
legulations  issued  were  somewhat  childish  in  their  simplicity  and 
their  faith  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  both  of  the  plant 
managers  and  of  the  injured  workmen.    They  simply  put  into  force 
the   few  administrative  requirements  contained  in   the  law,  and, 
though  the  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  amplify  those  requirements,  it  was  questioned  by  his  legal  ad- 
visers whether  any  new  duties  could  legally  be  imposed  upon  the 
workmen  or  the  administration.     But  as  experience  has  grown  in 
the  investigation  of  claims  it  has  become  quite  evident  that  the 
following  principles  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  good  adminis- 
tration of  any  compensation  act:  a  proper  method  of  medical  super- 
vision over  the  injured  employe,  the  right  of  the  employer  or  of 
the  state  to  demand  medical  examination,  a  proper  and  equitable 
system  of  medical  arbitration  by  recognized  experts  to  adjudicate 
cases  of  disagreement,  and  the  right  to  insist  that  the  injured  re- 
ceive proper  medical  treatment.     In  this  country,  with  the  wide 
popularity  of  absent  treatment,  faith  cure.  Christian  Science,  naturo- 
pathy, osteopathy  and  many  other  pathies,  even  this  is  sure  to  be  a 
serious  problem.     Another  feature  of  administration  which  early 
became  quite  important  was  the  great  advantage  of  a  satisfactory 
organization  of  factory  medical  aid,  both  in  preventing  complica- 
tions and  in  facilitating  medical  control.     In  short,  in  the  proper 
administration  of  a  compensation  law,  distinct  from  a  liability  law, 
the  three  essential  things  appeared  to  be  proper  medical  aid,  proper 
medical  control,  and  medical  arbitration  which  should  be  fair  to 
both  parties ;  for  if  the  dishonest  private  physician  was  occasionally 
found  to  be  willing  to  help  a  malingerer,  the  government  medical 
officer  was  sometimes  found  to  be  unsympathetic,  suspicious,  and 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  injured.     During  all  my  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  act  I  have  continued  to  urge, 
with  almost  Catonian  obstinacy,  the  necessity  for  the  revision  of 
the  regulations  upon  the  basis  of  these  three  principles. 
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In  some  of  the  departments,  with  many  industrial  undertakings, 
the  same  difficulties  were  felt  by  the  establishment  officials.  As  a 
result  of  the  persistent  agitation  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  all  executive  departments  was  called  together  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  consider  the  problems  of  administration 
of  the  act;  and  also  to  consider  what  amendments  to  the  act  itself 
are  necessary  to  make  it  a  more  workable  and  equitable  measure. 
The  conference  was  held  in  March,  1910,  and  presented  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  together  with  a  complete 
draft  of  new  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
various  propositions  for  amending  the  act  itself.  They  are  briefly 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  1910.  As  the  report  and  recommendations  have  not  yet 
been  published,  they  remain,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  scope  of 
public  consideration.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  disclos- 
ing any  official  information  if  I  say  that,  according  to  the  latest 
information  received,  the  recommendations  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  have  been  approved  and  are  soon  to  be  promul- 
gated. It  is  hoped  by  those  who  helped  prepare  them  that  when 
published  they  will  prove  not  only  of  use  in  the  administration  of 
the  federal  act,  but  also  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  same 
administrative  problems  in  the  various  states. 

In  any  case,  the  report  of  the  conference  when  published  will 
demonstrate  to  our  lawmakers  the  great  importance  of  proper 
elaboration  of  administrative  details  as  well  as  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  compensation  law.  It  will  bring  home  the  necessity  for 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  practice  of  European  nations,  so  as 
to  profit  by  their  experience.  As  yet  it  must  be  said  that,  even  in 
the  best  American  acts,  very  little  of  such  study  is  evident.  We  are 
not  altogether  cured  of  our  contempt  for  European  precedents,  and 
as  a  result  we  often  repeat  blunders  which  European  practice  has 
effectively  disposed  of  many  years  ago. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  STATUS  OF  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


Ernst  Freund 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicago. 


If  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  191 1  the  constitutional  status  of 
workmen's  compensation  was  one  of  uncertainty,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  could  hardly  be  characterized  otherwise  than  as  one  of  con- 
fusion. On  March  24,  191 1,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
declared  the  carefully  framed  and  conservative  compensation  act  of 
that  state  unconstitutional,  and  by  an  unanimous  decision  condemned 
the  very  principle  of  the  legislation,  not  as  intrinsically  objectionable, 
but  as  contrary  to  the  positive  limitations  embodied  in  the  guaranty 
of  due  process.  (Ives  v.  South  Buffalo  Ry.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  271 ;  94 
N.  E.  435.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  September  27,  191 1,  in  sustaining  a  compulsory  insurance 
law,  strongly  endorsed  a  theory  of  the  police  power  which  would  also 
iupport  compulsory  compensation,  and  the  decision  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  opposed  to  that  of  New  York.  (State  ex  rel  Smith- 
Davis  Co.  V.  Qausen,  117  Pac.  iioi.)  The  principle  of  compulsory 
insurance  was  likewise  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Montana,  although  the  act  of  that  state  was  declared  invalid 
as  arbitrarily  discriminating  between  employer  and  employe,  giving 
the  latter  an  election  between  his  common  law  right  of  action  and  the 
compensation  under  the  act,  while  the  employer  was  required  to 
pay  the  insurance  assessment  at  all  events.  (Cunningham  v.  North- 
western Improvement  Co.  119  Pac.  554,  Nov.  21,  191 1.)  So-called 
elective  laws  (of  which  more  later  on)  were  upheld  by  an  opinion 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  (Opinion  of  Justices, 
96  N.E.  3081,  July  24,  191 1 ;  Borgnis  v.  The  Falk  Company,  133 
N.W.  209,  Nov.  14,  191 1.)  These  two  courts  carefully  abstained 
from  committing  themselves  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  com- 
pulsory compensation,  but  the  language  used  by  the  Wisconsin 
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court  is  unmistakably  friendly  to  it.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
New  York  decision,  the  compensation  laws  of  California,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  (the  latter  an  insur- 
ance law)  were  likewise  made  elective/ 

The  Federal  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation,  however,  has  prepared  a  bill  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  compulsory  compensation  which  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  rejected.  The  action  of  the  federal  commission  in  re- 
pudiating the  conclusion  reached  in  New  York  is  significant;  and 
it  is  merely  another  evidence  of  the  fact  which  must  have  impressed 
itself  upon  all  observers, — namely,  that  the  New  York  de- 
cision is  not  generally  accepted  as  finally  settling  the  question. 
The  expressions  of  dissent  and  criticism  have  been  numerous  and 
strong,  and  since  the  New  York  decision  is  not  binding  in  other 
states  or  on  the  federal  courts,  it  is  well  to  restate  the  reasons 
upon  which  is  based  the  hope  that  the  decision  will  in  course  of 
time  yield  to  views  which  are  sounder  legally  as  well  as  socially 
more  satisfactory. 

In  criticizing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  New  York  law  was  lim- 
ited to  the  trade  risks  of  hazardous  industries.  Somewhat  ciifferent 
considerations  are  presented  by  compensation  laws  not  so  limited, 
by  compensation  laws  operating  through  insurance,  and  by  op- 
tional or  elective  compensation  laws. 

I.    The  Decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  main  arguments  against  the  soundness  of  the  law  laid  down 
in  the  Ives  case  are,  that  the  analogies  of  principles  previously  sus- 
tained logically  demand  a  different  conclusion,  and  that  the  view 
taken  of  the  guaranty  of  due  process  is  unduly  narrow. 

I.  Analogy  of  other  statutes, — The  validity  of  the  liability  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  New  York  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  other 
statutes  which  have  been  sustained.  The  analogies  most  strongly 
relied  upon  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  as  support- 
ing the  validity  of  the  law  were:  first,  the  liability  of  railroad 
companies  for  damage  done  by  fire  caused  by  sparks  escaping  from 
locomotives;  second,  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  for  in- 
*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Ohio  law  has  likewise  been  sustained 
in  the  case  of  State  ex  rel  Yaple,  Jan.  i6,  1912. 
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juries  to  passengers  under  the  law  of  Nebraska;  and  third,  the 
liability  to  injured  seamen  under  the  maritime  law.  The  liabil- 
ity of  railroad  companies  for  fire  had  been  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  as  a  liability  imposed  irrespec- 
tive of  fault.  (St.  L.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v,  Mathews,  165  U.  S.  i.) 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  gives  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  analogy  should  not  be  accepted  as  controlling.  It  urges  that 
the  constitution  of  Missouri  (the  case  having  arisen  under  a  sta- 
tute of  that  state)  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  shall  never  be  abridged  or  so  construed  as  to 
permit  corporations  to  conduct  their  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
infringe  the  equal  rights  of  individuals  or  the  general  well-being 
of  the  state.  Will  any  one  seriously  deny  that  the  same  princi- 
ple, whether  expressed  or  not,  must  exist  in  every  state,  or  con- 
tend that  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  modify  the  guaranty  of  due  pro- 
cess? Must  not  the  principle  of  due  process  always  and  every- 
where be  interpreted  in  subordination  to  the  principle  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution  of  Missouri?  The  court  of  appeals 
further  quotes  from  a  federal  court  to  the  effect  that  "the  right  to 
use  the  agencies  of  fire  and  steam  in  the  movement  of  trains  is 
derived  from  the  legislation  of  the  state  and  it  certainly  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  for  the  state  to  determine  what  safeguards 
must  be  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fire  and  to  define  the  ex- 
tent of  the  liability  for  fires  resulting  from  the  operation  of  trains 
by  means  of  steam  locomotives."  Why,  it  must  be  asked,  is  this 
proposition  not  applicable  quite  as  well  to  the  protection  of  em- 
ployes as  it  is  to  the  protection  of  adjoining  land  owners?  The 
court  of  appeals  leaves  us  without  answer.  And  finally  the  court 
of  appeals  says :  "These  statutes  are  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  no  contractual  relations  to  the  corporations 
which  inflict  the  injury.  In  such  a  case,  when  both  parties  are 
equally  faultless,  the  legislature  may  properly  consider  it  to  be 
just  that  the  duty  of  insuring  private  property  against  loss  or  in- 
jury caused  by  the  use  of  dangerous  instruments,  should  rest  upon 
the  railroad  company  which  employs  the  instruments  and  creates 
the  peril  for  its  own  profit,  rather  than  upon  the  owners  of  the 
property  who  have  no  control  over  or  interest  in  these  instruments." 
Why  cannot  the  legislature  give  force  to  the  same  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  employe?    Surely  the  whole  trend  of  modern  so- 
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cial  thought  is  opposed  to  the  distinction  made  by  the  New  York 
court. 

The  court  of  appeals  also  rejects  the  analogy  of  the  Nebraska 
law,  sustained  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  which  made  rail- 
road companies  absolutely  liable  for  injuries  to  passengers,  except- 
ing injuries  due  to  the  violation  of  some  express  rule  of  the 
company  actually  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  passenger.  This 
principle  of  liability  is  almost  identical  with  the  one  of  the  New 
York  act.  The  New  York  court  says  that  the  point  decided  in 
that  case  was  that  this  rule  of  liability  was  a  part  of  the  very  sta- 
tute under  which  the  corporation  took  its  charter.  It  is  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  opinion,  states 
that  this  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  statute,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  much  greater  portion  of  the  opinion  is  devoted  to  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  rule  upon  principle,  and  unless  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
pudiates the  arguments  used  in  this  case  it  would  seem  to  stand 
committed  to  the  principle  of  absolute  liability,  at  least  for  rail- 
road companies.  (C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  Co.  v,  Zemecke,  183  U.  S. 
582.) 

2.  Analogy  of  the  maritime  law.  The  liability  of  the  New  York 
act  was  further  analogous  to  the  liability  of  the  ship  for  the  ex- 
pense of  caring  for  and  curing  a  mariner  who  is  injured  in  the 
service  of  the  ship,  a  principle  recognized  by  the  maritime  law  of 
all  nations,  including  England  and  the  United  States.  The  court 
of  appeals  speaks  of  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  wisely  and  be- 
nevolently built  up  by  the  maritime  law  for  the  protection  of  seamen, 
which  are  not  cognizable  in  the  common  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  rights  are  cognizable  in  the  common  law,  for  a  common  law 
court,  as  well  as  a  court  of  admiralty,  will  enforce  these  principles. 
(See  Scarff  v,  Metcalf,  107  N.  Y.  211,  and  Holt  v,  Cummings, 
102  Pa.  212.)  Furthermore,  this  liability  is  neither  confined  to 
exceptional  circumstances  of  an  injury  happening  during  a 
sea  voyage,  nor  to  an  injury  due  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  for 
it  has  been  enforced  in  favor  of  an  engineer  working  on  the  ship 
while  in  port  exactly  as  any  other  engineer  might  be  working  at 
the  same  kind  of  occupation  on  shore.  (Holt  v,  Cummings,  102 
Pa.  St.,  212.)  It  is  true  that  the  liability  of  the  ship  extended  only 
to  the  expense  of  the  care  of  the  disabled  seaman,  who  was  not  en- 
titled to  indemnity  for  permanent  loss  of  earning  capacity.     But 
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is  it  possible  that  the  principle  of  due  process  is  consistent  with 
indemnification  up  to  a  certain  point,  while  it  forbids  an  indemnity 
calculated  upon  a  more  liberal  basis?  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  expense  arising  out  of  an  injury  for  which  the  ship  owner  is 
in  no  wise  to  blame  and  which  may  even  be  due  to  the  fault  and 
negligence  of  the  injured  seaman  is  charged  against  the  ship,  thus 
clearly  recognizing  a  liability  without  fault.  Whether  that  liability 
is  restricted  to  the  expense  of  curing  or  is  extended  to  the  care 
of  the  permanently  disabled  person  after  his  actual  sickness  is 
over,  cannot  be  the  diflFerence  between  due  process  and  lack  of  due 
process.  The  court  of  appeals  says  that  the  maritime  law  is  ex- 
ceptional in  its  character.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  older  law  the  occupation  of  the, mariner  was  the  one 
occupation  conspicuous  for  hazards  at  a  time  when  great  mechani- 
cal forces  were  not  ordinarily  employed  in  industries. 

3.  Analogy  of  the  liability  of  the  master  for  the  act  of  his  servant. 
— The  liability  of  the  employer  irrespective  of  his  fault  is  finally  anal- 
ogous to  the  general  principle  of  the  liability  of  the  master  for  the 
acts  of  his  servant  It  is  not  always  recognized  that  the  principle  re- 
spondeat  superior  is  a  principle  of  liability  without  fault.  The 
civil  law  makes  the  master  liable  only  for  lack  of  proper  care  in 
selection  or  supervision;  the  common  law,  in  making  him  absolute- 
ly liable  toward  others  than  servants  for  the  fault  of  a  servant, 
departs  from  the  strict  and  normal  rule  of  justice  based  on  moral 
fault  and  responsibility.  The  abrogation  of  the  fellow-servant 
doctrine  further  extends  this  principle  of  expediency.  Where  the 
employer  has  used  all  possible  care  in  selecting  and  supervising 
his  servant,  the  negligence  of  the  servant  resulting  in  injury  to 
another  servant  is,  so  far  as  that  employer  is  concerned,  as  much 
an  accident  as  any  other  accident  resulting  from  imperfections  in 
his  machinery  or  plant  which  the  employer  can  by  no  possible  care 
avoid.  There  is,  therefore,  no  controlling  difference  in  constitution- 
al principle  between  the  abrogation  of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine 
and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  an  accident  which  is  due  to  a 
risk  inherent  to  the  trade.  As  Senator  Sutherland,  the  chairman 
of  the  federal  employers'  liability  commission,  tersely  puts  it,  in 
the  one  case  the  master  is  held  responsible  for  the  fault  of  the 
dangerous  agent  and  in  the  other  for  the  fault  of  the  dangerous 
agency.     (Briefs,  p.   159.)     Conceding,  as  the  court  of  appeals 
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does,  that  the  legislature  may  abrogate  the  defenses  both  of  com- 
mon employment  and  of  ordinary  contributory  negligence,  it  is  in- 
consistent to  hold  that  the  legislature  cannot  create  the  liability 
which  was  proposed  to  be  created  by  the  New  York  act. 

4.  The  liability  for  trade  risks  and  due  process  of  law, — If  we 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  our  law  has  had  in  the  past 
no  analogies  to  workmen's  compensation,  and  that  the  new  legisla- 
tion embodies  an  entirely  novel  principle,  that  principle  should  not 
for  that  reason  alone  be  repudiated  as  contrary  to  due  process. 

Three  rules  may  well  be  laid  down  for  the  application  of  the 
guaranty  of  due  process,  by  which  the  New  York  decision  may  be 
tested:  first,  In  establishing  new  canons  of  justice,  the  legislature  is 
neither  bound  by  every  historical  limitation  of  the  common  law,  nor  is 
it  free  to  advance  so  far  beyond  prevailing  ideas  as  to  make  the 
law  Utopian  or  even  socialistic  or  communistic ;  in  other  words,  the 
law  may  be  in  its  reasonableness  progressive,  and  it  must  be  in  its 
progressiveness  reasonable ;  second,  The  standard  of  reasonableness 
must  be  approved  by  the  courts,  and  third,  The  standard  of  reason- 
ableness should  be  the  same  for  the  state  and  for  the  nation. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye, it  must  be  insisted  that  the  law  may  go  beyond  the  elementary 
grounds  of  liability, — viz,,  consent  and  fault, — and  advance  to  a 
new  basis,  which  may  be  properly  designated  as  that  of  social 
solidarity.  Of  course,  if  the  first  portion  of  the  argument  here 
presented  is  sound,  the  basis  is  not  new  at  all;  but  assuming  it  to 
be  new,  its  recognition  imposes  itself  upon  our  law  by  the  force  of 
prevailing  industrial  conditions.  Social  solidarity,  however,  is  not 
to  be  conjured  up  at  the  will  of  the  legislature,  but  must  be  founded 
in  the  nature  of  relations  and  in  our  social  consciousness.  To  il- 
lustrate: The  court  of  appeals  asks  whether  my  neighbor  can  be 
made  to  pay  my  debts;  certainly  not,  for  the  basis  of  social  soli- 
darity is  lacking.  Nor  would  there  be  such  solidarity  between 
landlord  and  tenant  under  modem  conditions.  Were  the  law  to 
make  the  employer  liable  for  the  loss  falling  on  an  employe  through 
disease  contracted  outside  of  the  employment,  it  would  probably 
have  to  be  judged,  not  as  a  rule  of  liability,  but  as  a  radical  legis- 
lative change  in  the  relation  of  employment  and  of  its  economic 
terms.  But  where  the  employer  is  made  liable  to  a  partial  compensa- 
tion for  losses  due  to  the  risks  of  a  hazardous  industry,  which  are 
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either  actually  or  humanly  speaking  inevitable,  the  solidarity  is 
obvious  and  undeniable,  and  h^d  it  been  recognized  by  the  un- 
written law  its  abrogation  might  well  be  condemned  as  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable. 

The  imposition  of  such  a  liability  does  not  alter  the  economic 
terms  of  the  contract  of  employment.  Such  a  view  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  justified  if  the  employer  is  required  to  indemnify 
in  part  his  employe  for  the  losses  due  to  ordinary  sickness,  or 
old  age,  or  unemployment.  But  in  the  case  of  compensation  laws, 
the  loss  for  which  indemnity  is  paid  is  the  result  of  an  undertaking 
carried  on  by  the  master  for  his  own  benefit.  These  laws  simply 
fix  the  consequences  of  conditions  inherent  in  the  transaction  and 
practically  beyond  the  control  of  either  party.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  they  bear  no  analogy  to  those  laws  which  have  been  con- 
clemned  as  interfering  with  the  essentials  of  economic  liberty  where- 
by parties  are  free  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  buying  and  selling 
labor,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  that  liberty  cannot 
be  impaired.  (Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45 ;  Adair  v.  U.  S.. 
208  U.  S.  261.) 

The  substitution  of  a  compensation  on  a  fixed  basis,  for  damages 
estimated  from  case  to  case,  is  justifiable  because  it  means  a  practi- 
cal approximation  toward  justice  in  preference  to  a  theoretically 
perfect  justice  adapted  to  each  individual  case,  which  in  practical 
administration  has  proved  to  be  arbitrary,  speculative,  and  grossly 
unequal  guesswork.  It  seems  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  decision  supporting  the  front- 
foot  rule  of  special  benefit  assessments.  (Parsons  v.  District  of 
Columbia,  170  U.  S.  45.) 

When  it  is  laid  down  as  a  second  requirement  of  due  process 
that  the  standard  of  reasonableness  must  be  approved  by  the  courts, 
recognition  is  not  merely  given  to  the  established  operation  of  our 
constitutional  law,  but  also  to  the  principle  that  the  standard  of 
reasonableness  must  commend  itself  to  the  conservative  sense  of 
the  community  which  the  judiciary  represents  more  faithfully  than 
the  l^slature.  While  the  test  of  judicial  approval  is  not  infalli- 
ble, it  is  the  most  practicable  which  we  have,  and  under  our  insti- 
tutions a  condition  in  which  the  judiciary  is  seriously  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  deliberate  and  sustained  will  of  the  community  can 
only  be  temporary,  and  had  much  better  be  overcome  by  seeking  to 
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bring  about  a  change  in  judicial  opinion  than  by  overturning  it  by 
popular  verdict.  Negatively  expressed  this  same  requirement  means 
that  the  definition  and  evolution  of  due  process  should  be  a  matter 
of  judicial  interpretation,  and  not  of  popular  decision  by  referen- 
dum from  case  to  case.  And  this  also  follows  from  the  third  prop- 
osition that  the  standard  of  reasonableness  must  be  the  same  for 
state  and  nation;  for  a  state  referendum  cannot  affect  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  and  a  national  referendum  is  impracticable. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  issue  must  be  taken  most  emphatically  with 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.  In  referring  to  the  demand 
for  a  change  in  the  law,  it  says:  "We  have  already  admitted  the 
strength  of  this  appeal  to  a  recognized  and  widely  prevalent  senti- 
ment ;  but  we  think  it  is  an  appeal  which  must  be  made  to  the  peo- 
ple and  not  to  the  courts."  Apparently  the  court  places  upon  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  state  constitution  a  construction  by  which 
it  is  made  to  embody  the  limitations  of  a  historical  state  policy  not 
identical  with,  but  narrower  than,  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
national  constitution,  with  the  result  that  state  due  process  becomes 
a  purely  conventional  principle  which  time  may  show  to  be  inade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  more  perfect  justice  and  which 
is  therefore  susceptible  of  improvement  to  be  brought  about  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  method  of  specific  constitutional 
amendment  to  sanction  workmen's  compensation  encounters  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  formula  of  grant  of  power;  either  it 
is  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  future  needs  and  developments,  in  which 
case  the  submission  to  popular  vote  must  reckon  with  the  natural 
apprehension  of  the  voter  that  his  favorable  vote  may  be  construed 
as  giving  sanction  to  projects  which  he  does  not  for  the  present  ap- 
prove; or  the  formula  is  adapted  to  the  particular  exigency,  in 
which  case  doubt  is  thrown  at  once  upon  all  legislation  not  coming 
within  its  terms.  The  dilemma  is  inevitable  and  demonstrates  that 
this  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  will  fundamentally  alter 
the  theory  of  our  state  constitutions,  transforming  them  from  char- 
ters of  limitations  into  miscellaneous  collections  of  enabling  acts. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought  expedient  in  view  of  the 
particular  exigencies  of  the  New  York  situation,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple the  method  of  adopting  a  narrow  construction  of  due  process 
and  then  allowing  it  to  be  overridden  by  constitutional  amendment 
cannot  be  commended  as  either  desirable  or  right  in  principle. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  use  the  power  over  corporations  to  enact  a 
compensation  law  applicable  to  businesses  conducted  under  corporate 
organization,  this  might  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem  with  which 
the  people  of  New  York  are  confronted ;  for  not  only  are  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  the  industries  aflfected  by  the  New  York  law  under  corpor- 
ate control,  but  the  discrimination  between  corporate  and  individual 
employers  as  regards  liability  toward  employes  ought,  in  the  absence 
of  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  sustained  by  the  courts.  But  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Chief  Justice  CuUen  in  his  concurring  opinion,  that 
a  compensation  law  might  be  confined  to  corporations  to  be  created 
hereafter,  or  that  revocable  charters  of  existing  corporations  might 
be  revoked  and  reorganization  be  permitted  only  upon  condition  of 
accepting  the  law,  is  impracticable. 

II.  Elective  or  Optional  Laws 

Outside  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  constitutional  difficulty 
was  sought  to  be  met  in  another  way.  Since  the  New  York  decision 
was  the  first  one  to  come  from  a  court  of  last  resort  upon  this  phase 
of  constitutional  law  and  was  rendered  by  an  unanimous  court  and 
one  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  country,  it  was  felt  in  other  states 
where  compensation  bills  were  pending  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  press  measures  based  upon  the  principle  thus  rejected, 
and  all  these  states,  except  Washington,  made  their  laws  at  least 
nominally  optional  or  elective. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts,  where  a  law  of  1907  allowing 
the  substitution  by  agreement  of  a  compensation  scheme  for  com- 
mon law  rights  and  liabilities  had  remained  a  dead  letter,  made  it 
likely  that  a  purely  optional  measure  would  be  of  little  practical  ef- 
fect. The  new  laws  seek  to  avoid  failure  in  this  respect  by  encour- 
aging election  in  various  ways.  So  they  all  establish  presumptions 
in  favor  of  election,  to  be  overcome  only  by  express  notices  of  dis- 
sent or  non-acceptance,  generally  for  both  employers  and  employes, 
but  in  California  and  under  the  insurance  systems  only  for  em- 
ployes. If  the  law  goes  no  further  than  creating  presumptions 
there  can,  perhaps,  be  no  objection,  constitutional  or  otherwise.  A 
simple  presumption,  however,  was  considered  inadequate.  A  furth- 
er pressure  was  sought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  employer  by  taking 
from  him  the  well  known  common  law  defenses  of  assumption  of 
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risk  and  fault  of  fellow-servant  (in  Wisconsin  only  where  there  are 
at  least  four  employes),  and  either  abrogating  or  in  various  ways 
qualifying  the  absolute  bar  of  contributory  negligence.  The  power 
of  the  legislature  to  abrogate  these  defenses  is  generally  conceded, 
and  where,  as  in  California  and  New  Jersey,  the  abrogation  is  un- 
qualified, the  motives  of  the  legislature  are  beyond  judicial  control. 
However,  in  order  to  exercise  a  similar  pressure  upon  the  employe, 
the  abrogation  is  generally  qualified  by  providing  that  whereas,  if 
the  employer  shall  elect  not  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  law  he 
shall  lose  the  defenses,  he  retains  them  if,  after  he  has  accepted,  the 
employe,  refusing  to  concur,  sues  at  common  law.  This  double- 
edged  coercion  is  found  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

It  is  most  undisguised  in  the  act  of  Kansas,  in  which  sec.  46 
provides  for  actions  to  recover  damages  brought  by  an  employe 
entitled  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  against  an  employ- 
er who  might  come,  but  has  elected  not  to  come  within  its  provis- 
ions, that  the  three  defenses  (assumption  of  risk,  fault  of  fellow- 
servant,  contributory  negligence  as  absolute  bar)  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  defendant  employer;  while  under  sec.  47,  in  an  action 
to  recover  damages  brought  by  an  employe  who  would  be  entitled 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  against  an  employer  who 
has  elected  to  come  within  its  provisions,  the  employer  (unless  he 
or  a  managing  agent  was  wilfully  or  grossly  negligent)  shall  retain 
these  defenses  unimpaired. 

Wisconsin  accomplishes  the  same  result  by  first  abrogating  two  of 
the  three  defenses  and  then  providing  that  any  employer  who  has 
elected  to  pay  compensation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  abrogating  section ;  for  this  likewise  visits  the  failure  to  elect  with 
the  penalty  of  the  more  unfavorable  position  in  the  common  law 
action,  since  the  workman  who  insists  upon  suing  for  damages  in- 
stead of  electing  compensation  obviously  remains  subject  to  the 
defenses.  The  act  in  terms  speaks  only  of  the  relief  to  the  em- 
ployer from  a  new  burdensome  provision  and  leaves  it  unex- 
pressed that  the  benefit  to  the  employe  which  results  from  the  bur- 
den laid  on  the  employer  is  taken  from  him,  if  he  does  not  elect  to 
take  compensation.  Massachusetts  even  goes  to  the  length  of  de- 
priving employes  who  sue  at  law  of  the  benefits  of  the  earlier  em- 
ployers' liability  acts  of  that  state  (last  codified  in  1909),— acts 
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which  were  intended  to  remedy  a  condition  of  the  law  grossly  unjust 
to  the  employe. 

If  this  novel  method  of  forcing  acceptance  of  a  so-called  optional 
measure  is  analyzed,  it  will  appear  to  amount  to  this :  that  the  leg- 
islature proposes  to  have  justice  administered  to  two  parties  to  the 
same  relation  upon  different  terms,  offering  to  each  conditions  im- 
favorable  to  him  and  giving  him  the  chance  of  redeeming  himself 
by  declaring  his  willingness  to  accept  the  new  method  of  relief. 
Either  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  compel  compensation:  can 
it  then  exercise  this  compulsion  in  the  roundabout  way  of  denying 
justice  except  upon  terms  not  applied  to  all  alike? — or  it  has  no 
such  power :  can  it  then  do  by  indirection  what  it  cannot  do  direct- 
ly? This  serious  question  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  laws  of 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin. In  New  Hampshire  the  difiiculty  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  employer,  before  he  can  elect  to  come  under  the  act,  must 
establish  his  solvency  by  filing  a  bond  conditioned  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  liabilities. 

With  the  single  exception  of  New  Jersey,  all  the  states  also  treat 
employer  and  employe  unequally  in  the  matter  of  exercising  the 
option.  In  Kansas  and  Ohio  the  employe  can  escape  the  operation 
of  the  act  only  by  leaving  the  employment;  the  same  is  true  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  law  is  silent  as  to  his  right  of  election; 
while  in  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  the 
workman  may  refuse  compensation  once,  but  having  once  accepted 
remains  boimd,  whereas  the  employer  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
every  year.  The  acts  apparently  assume  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  employe,  since  the  employer  can  in  any 
event  force  acceptance  of  his  terms  by  dismissing  the  recalcitrant 
employe.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  discrimination  against  the  em- 
ploye in  the  matter  of  election,  which  adds  to  the  other  difficulties 
of  the  elective  scheme. 

The  acts  ignore  the  sound  principle  demanded  by  the  specific 
clauses  of  our  constitutions  guaranteeing  to  each  person  tl\e  right 
to  have  his  remedy  in  court  freely  and  without  purchase,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  guaranty  of  the  equal  protection  of  law,  that 
justice  must  be  administered  upon  equal  terms  to  all  irrespective  of 
collateral  considerations,  and  not  with  a  view  to  driving  people 
into  a  legislative  policy  which  it  is  feared  may  be  unconstitutional. 
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The  Stipreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  attempts  to  dispose  of  this  dif- 
ficulty as  follows : 

"But  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  proper  classification  here,  and  hence  that  the 
law  is  fatally  discriminating  in  its  character.  The  two  defenses  are  preserved 
intact  to  employers  who  elect  to  come  under  the  law  and  taken  away  from 
those  who  do  not  so  elect.  The  rules  governing  classification  are  familiar 
and  are  in  brief  as  follows :  It  must  be  based  on  substantial  distinctions  which 
make  real  differences,  it  must  be  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  law,  it 
must  not  be  limited  to  existing  conditions  only  and  must  apply  equally  to 
each  number  of  the  class.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  classification  fully  meets 
these  requirements;  certainly  there  will  be  very  real  differences  between  the 
situation  of  the  employer  who  elects  to  come  under  the  law  and  the  employer 
who  does  not  If  the  consenting  employer  only  employs  workmen  who  also 
elect  to  come  tmder  the  law  he  can  never  be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  and 
will  know  whenever  an  employe  is  injtu-ed  practically  just  what  must  be  paid 
for  the  injury;  surely  this  is  a  different  situation  from  the  situation  of  the 
man  who  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  court  by  an  injured  employe  at  any 
time  and  obliged  to  defend  common  law  actions  upon  heavy  claims  tmliqui- 
dated  in  their  character,  the  outcome  of  which  actions  none  can  foretell.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  as  seems  quite  likely,  the  greater  part  of  the  consenting 
employer's  workmen  consent  but  some  do  not  and  these  latter  are  still 
retained  in  the  employment,  the  same  considerations  will  apply  with  some- 
what less  force.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  class  of  consenting  employers 
employing  wholly  or  largely  consenting  workmen,  and  having  definite  and 
fixed  obligations  to  their  workmen  in  case  of  injury;  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
class  of  non-consenting  employers  who  have  no  such  fixed  obligations  in 
case  of  injury  to  their  workmen,  but  choose  to  meet  every  such  workman  in 
court  and  fight  out  the  question  of  liability.  There  seems  a  very  robust 
difference  between  these  two  classes.  But  after  all  there  is  another  distinction 
which  seems  perhaps  more  satisfactory;  the  consenting  employer  has  done 
his  share,  and  it  must  be  considered  a  considerable  share,  in  rendering 
successful  the  legislative  attempt  to  meet  and  solve  a  difficult  social  and 
economic  problem.  Even  if  it  be  true  (which,  as  before  stated,  is  not 
decided)  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  under  our  constitutions,  state  and 
national,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  still  does  not  his  voluntary 
act  in  giving  that  assistance  constitute  a  substantial  distinction,  making  a 
real  difference  of  situation  between  him  and  the  employer  who  refuses  his 
aid,  a  difference  which  justifies  a  difference  in  treatment?" 

This  argument  certainly  does  not  carry  conviction  if  the  legisla- 
tive attempt  to  meet  and  solve  a  difficult  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem involves  an  unconstitutional  burden;  for  shorn  of  all  verbiage 
it  amounts  to  sa)ring  that  a  person  may  be  penalized  for  standing 
upon  his  constitutional  rights.  As  was  recently  said  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  (Byers  v.  Meridian  Printing  Co.,  95  N.E.  917,  919.)  : 
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"We  are  not  disposed  to  question,  at  least  for  our  present  purpose 
we  will  not,  that  a  citizen  may  waive  a  constitutional  right ;  but  we 
do  deny  that  he  can  be  compelled  to  waive  his  right,  or  that  he 
can  be  arbitrarily  subjected  to  an  option  to  stand  upon  one  right 
under  penalty  of  losing  another." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  policy  is  such  that  under 
the  constitution  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  out  directly,  the 
objection  remains  that  the  method  of  indirect  coercion  involves  an 
unprecedented  bartering  of  the  terms  of  administering  justice.  And 
this  objection  remains,  even  though  the  method  should  be  declared, 
as  in  Wisconsin  it  has  been  declared^  to  be  constitutional.  It  is 
conceded  to  be  a  piece  of  legislative  trickery;  it  must  confuse  the 
common  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  and  it  makes  a  mischievous 
precedent  which  in  time  to  come  will  give  trouble  to  those  who  in- 
vented it.  Why  should  not  the  legislature  indirectly  force  arbitra- 
tion rq;arding  wages  by  juggling  the  rights  and  remedies  relating 
to  the  various  incidents  of  strikes,  depriving  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  non-consenting  employers  of  their  right  to  injunction,  and 
making  picketing  on  the  part  of  non-consenting  employes  a  penal 
offense?  The  classification  would  be  that  sanctioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  a  further  undesirable  consequence  of  this  system  of  so- 
called  election  that,  under  the  plea  of  voluntary  acceptance,  the 
burden  imposed  upon  the  employer  may' be  carried  far  beyond  what 
would  be  regarded  as  constitutionally  safe  in  case  of  direct  legisla- 
tion. Thus  it  happened  that  the  courts  of  Wisconsin  and  Massa- 
chusetts considered  themselves  absolved  from  the  duty  of  passing 
upon  the  merits  of  accident  liability  not  confined  to  the  trade  risks 
of  a  hazardous  industry.  On  the  theory  of  election  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  legislature  should  not  leave  the  final  adjudication  of 
compensation  claims  to  a  political  board. 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  watch  how  the  problem  of  necessary 
amendments  will  be  handled  in  the  case  of  laws  which  rest  in  theory 
upon  voluntary  adoption. 

III.    The  Question  of  Hazard 

It  remains  to  say  something  upon  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
workmen's  compensation  that  have  not  been  covered  by  the  foregoing 
observations.    And  first  as  to  liability  for  accidents  arising  out  of 
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and  in  course  of  employment  in  any  industry,  though  not  specially 
hazardous,  or  not  due  to  such  hazard. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  liability  which  the  New 
York  act  proposed  to  create  lose  some  of  their  convincing  force  if 
the  restriction  to  hazardous  industries  and  to  risks  inherent  in  the 
trade  is  abandoned.  In  giving  the  benefit  of  compensation  to  all 
employes  and  extending  it  to  injuries  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  particular  employment,  the  law  practically  makes 
every  contract  of  employment  a  partnership  in  the  ordinary  risks 
of  any  occupation  and  not  only  those  risks  which  are  inevitable,  but 
also  those  which  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employe.  That 
is  to  say,  the  employer  is  made  to  share  the  risks  of  the  employe, 
not  vice  versa.  Where  the  employer  operates  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
the  expediency  rather  than  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  liability 
which  impresses  the  mind;  where  the  employer  has  only  very  few 
employes,  and  is  not  greatly  superior  to  them  in  the  social  or 
economic  scale,  it  is  rather  the  injustice  which  is  obvious.  The 
exemption  of  domestic  servants  and  farm  employes  seems  to  be 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  liability,  but  in 
reality  emphasizes  it  by  discriminating  against  other  small  employers 
and  raises  a  question  under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  federal 
constitution.^  The  English  compensation  act  is  free  from  this 
discrimination. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  lia- 
bility not  based  upon  special  hazards  is  that  it  is  after  all  no  more 
objectionable  than  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior  applied  in  the 
same  way,  which  has  never  yet  been  challenged,  or  than  the  abroga- 
tion in  toto  of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine,  or  of  the  doctrines  of 
assumption  of  risk  or  contributory  negligence,  without  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  which  seems  to  be  conceded  to  be 
valid. 

If  the  law  applies  to  hazardous  industries  only,  but  is  not  con- 
fined to  accidents  due  to  trade  risks  and  extends  to  any  accident 
arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment,  the  constitutional 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  holds,  in  the  opinion  rendered  by 
the  justices  on  the  compensation  bill,  that  the  discrimination  is  not  fatal,  so 
far  as  the  abrogation  of  the  common  law  defenses  is  concerned.  The  law  of 
Wisconsin  exempts  all  employers  of  less  than  four  employes  from  the  abro- 
gation of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine. 
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aspect  is  in  one  respect  similar  to  that  of  a  law  applying  to  non- 
hazardous  industries.  Such  is  the  law  of  Washington,  and  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  federal  compensation  commission.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  has  left  the  question  of  validity,  in  view  of 
possible  discrimination  against  other  employes  in  the  state  (a  point 
which  would  not  arise  under  a  federal  law,  since  the  federal  juris- 
diction does  not  extend  to  non-hazardous  industries),  undetermined. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  constitution  does  not 
require  "a  minute  consideration  of  the  distinctions  which  may 
arise  from  accidental  circumstances  as  to  the  persons  and  things 
coming  within  the  general  class  provided  for",  and  that  "there  can- 
not be  an  exact  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  persons  and  things".  (L. 
&  N.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Melton,  218  U.  S.  36.)  It  is  particularly  important 
that  some  freedom  should  be  conceded  to  the  power  of  classification 
where  the  facility  of  administering  a  law  is  a  controlling  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  clear  that  the  elimination  of  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  trade  risk  will  remove  a  prolific  source  of  litigation.' 

IV.    Compensation  Through  Insurance 

The  constitutional  aspect  of  insurance  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  simple  compensation.  The  difference  may  be  stated  by  say- 
ing that  in  addition  to  dividing,  between  employer  and  employe,  the 
loss  resulting  from  industrial  accident,  insurance  further  distri- 
butes the  share  of  the  employer  among  all  employers,  or  among  all 
employers  of  the  same  class.  Compulsory  insurance  may  be  looked 
upon  either  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  requiring  a  number 
of  employers  to  join  in  a  common  plan  for  protecting  their  employes, 
or  as  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  levying  contributions  from 
the  members  of  a  class  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  result- 
ing from  their  occupation  and  distributing  those  contributions 
among  the  sufferers. 

'Much  will  depend  upon  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  words  "arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment."  The  doubts  regarding  the 
justice  of  the  liability  which  have  been  suggested,  will  be  practically  removed, 
if  the  courts  in  applying  the  act  require  that  the  injury  must  be  due  to  some 
risk  peculiarly  incident  to  the  employment.  Such  seems  to  be  the  tendency 
of  some  recent  English  decisions.  See  Amys  v.  Barton,  1912  I  K.  B.  40,  where 
the  driver  of  a  threshing  engine  was  stung  by  a  wasp  and  died  of  blood 
poisoning;  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  under  the 
act 
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If  compulsory  compensation  is  held  valid  it  may  be  well  urged 
that  compulsory  insurance  should  be  likewise  held  valid  upon  the 
theory  that  the  power  to  impose  a  duty  carries  with  it  the  power 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  appropriate  and  reasonable  arrangements 
which  alone  can  insure  the  prompt  and  regular  discharge  of  the 
duty.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  compensation  without  in- 
surance would  either  be  practically  inoperative  or  work  injustice, 
hardship  or  ruin  in  many  individual  cases.  The  whole  matter  of 
liabiUty  for  accident,  whether  common  law  or  statutory,  whether 
based  on  fault  or  not,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  on  a 
purely  individualistic  basis,  since  the  possible  consequences  of  an 
act  may  be  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  relation  entered  into  by 
the  parties  or  to  any  fault  of  theirs ;  the  only  adequate  solution  of 
the  problem,  as  has  been  recognized  in  Germany,  lies  in  the  social 
principle  of  insurance.  Theoretically,  however,  insurance  is  less 
just  to  the  employer  than  Uability  to  compensation,  since  it  makes 
him  amenable  to  losses  which  he  has  not  only  been  careful  to  avoid 
but  successful  in  avoiding;  and  a  strong  argument  has  been  made 
against  the  practical  operation  of  state  insurance,  as  compared  with 
the  cooperative  insurance  of  Germany.  (Sec  the  brief  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Sherman  submitted  to  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission,  pp.  590-609.) 

As  a  measure  of  taxation,  compulsory  insurance  encounters  diflS- 
culties  in  many  states  from  specific  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tax  of  that  state  might  be  sus- 
tained as  a  license  tax.  Considered  as  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power,  compulsory  insurance  against  the  consequences  of  industrial 
accidents  may  even  be  held  to  fall  within  the  power  of  federal  leg- 
islation. (See  the  brief  of  Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson  in  the  Survey 
of  August  5th,  191 1.)  In  connection  with  a  federal  law,  however, 
the  question  would  arise  at  once :  How  could  such  a  law  protect  the 
employer  against  common  law  action  by  the  injured  employe  in  the 
state  courts?  Not  only  is  such  a  right  of  action  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress,  but  under  a  number  of  state  constitutions 
it  is  also  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  legislature  to  abolish  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  payment  of  federal  insurance  might  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  execution  of  a  release  of  all  rights  of  action  under 
state  law ;  but  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  state  from  de- 
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daring  such  a  release  to  be  inoperative,  and  Congress  would  be 
powerless  against  such  legislation.  The  mere  possibility  or  proba- 
bility of  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  states  would  not 
be  a  sufiScient  answer  to  the  objections  drawn  from  the  inadequacy 
of  federal  power.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect,  however,  that 
this  question  will  become  practical. 
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C  H.  Crownhart,  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission: 
The  problem  confronting  the  states  having  compensation  acts  is: 
How  can  such  acts,  whether  compulsory  or  elective,  be  made  to 
apply  to  railroad  employes  who  are  not  covered  by  the  federal  lia- 
bility act  or  by  the  proposed  federal  compensation  act?  The  fed- 
eral liability  act  covers  only  such  cases  of  injury  as  arise  while  the 
employe  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  while  the  carrier 
is  conducting  the  same  kind  of  commerce.  The  proposed  federal 
compensation  act  applies  to  common  carriers  by  railroad  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  to  employes  of  such  common 
carriers  sustaining  personal  injuries  by  accidents  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  their  employment  while  they  are  employed  by  such 
carrier  in  such  commerce. 

The  law  is  not  settled  under  the  federal  liability  act  as  to  when 
an  employe  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  as  to  when  a  rail- 
road is  engaged  in  such  commerce.  It  is  a  question  of  law  and  of 
fact  in  each  case  and  the  opinions  of  the  lower  courts  are  widely 
divergent.  There  can  be  little  reason  to  expect  the  law  to  be  settled 
on  the  subject  for  many  years.  It  is  evident  that  an  employe  of  a 
railroad  company  may  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  one  mo- 
ment and  in  intrastate  commerce  the  next;  he  may  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  one  day  and  in  intrastate  commerce  the  next; 
be  may  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  one  moment  and  the  next 
moment  he  may  not  be  engaged  in  commerce  at  all.  At  present, 
under  the  same  state  of  facts,  the  courts  of  one  jurisdiction  may 
hold  the  employe  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  courts 
of  another  jurisdiction  may  hold  the  employe  not  engaged  in  any 
commerce. 

All  the  courts  hold  that,  in  the  absence  of  federal  legislation,  the 
states  may  legislate  under  the  police  powers  as  to  liability,  whether 
the  employe  is  engaged  in  interstate  or  in  intrastate  commerce.  But 
the  decisions  are  uniform  that  federal  legislation  over  interstate 
commerce  supercedes  state  legislation  over  such  commerce.  All 
the  courts  hold  that  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
federal  constitution  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  over  intra- 
state commerce.  The  decisions  under  the  Wilson  Act  concerning 
interstate  liquor  transportation  hold,  moreover,  in  effect,  that  Con- 
gress may  renounce  its  jurisdiction  over  such  interstate  commerce. 
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leaving  it  to  state  control.  In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  the  federal 
Congress  may  renounce  its  liability  control  and  leave  the  subject  to 
state  control. 

In  order  that  all  employes  of  railroads  may  have  the  benefit  of 
state  or  of  federal  compensation  acts.  Congress  should  delimit  be- 
tween its  control  and  state  control.  The  federal  act  should  cover 
such  cases  as  are  clearly  interstate  and  leave  to  state  control  all 
cases  of  doubtful  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  those  cases  clearly  within 
state  jurisdiction.  This  can  be  done  by  careful  classification.  To 
begin  with,  shopmen  and  section-men  should  be  left  out  of  the  fed- 
eral act.  They  are  seldom  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  fact. 
Car  checkers,  trackmen,  and  office  employes  can  better  be  left  to 
state  control.  Employes  of  railroads  having  their  terminals  wholly 
within  a  state  should  be  left  to  state  control  in  order  to  cover  doubt- 
ful cases.  In  states  having  compensation  acts  it  should  be  permissi- 
ble for  employes  of  railroads  to  elect  to  come  under  the  state  act. 

Working  along  these  lines,  using  due  care  in  drafting  the  federal 
act,  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  present  remedies  for  injuries  to 
railroad  employes  may,  I  believe,  be  practically  eliminated.  The 
desideratum  is  certainty  of  jurisdiction  and  certainty  of  relief.  The 
present  uncertainty  of  jurisdiction  works  great  hardship  to  the  em- 
ploye and  multiplies  litigation. 

GovNOR  Teats,  Attorney,  Tacotna,  Washington:  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  movement  for  compensation  for  injured  industrial 
workers,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  East,  and  of  states  other  than 
the  state  of  Washington  where  I  live;  because  we  think  we  have 
the  model  compensation  scheme  for  all  other  states  to  copy  and  fol- 
low. Several  states  have  had  commissions  that  have  made  wide 
inquiry  into  the  subject  and  issued  many  volumes  of  reports.  Vol- 
umes of  information  have  also  been  issued  by  England,  Germany, 
and  other  countries.  Individuals  and  associations,  too,  have  written 
many  volumes  giving  information  on  all  phases  of  the  several  sys- 
tems of  Europe,  on  conditions  under  our  old  common  law  system, 
and  on  the  working  of  casualty  companies  in  this  country.  And 
yet  very  few  states  have  compensation  acts  which  will  compensate, 
and  several  which  have  investigated  the  most  and  accomplish- 
ed the  most  and  compiled  the  most  literature  on  the  subject  have 
done  nothing  else. 

Three  of  us  Washingtonians  who  lived  at  Tacoma  and  were  in- 
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terested  in  sociological  affairs  happened  to  meet  after  luncheon  one 
day  in  July,  1910,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
about  time  for  the  state  to  have  a  compensation  law.  We  all  agreed 
it  was,  and  proceeded  to  act.  We  had  the  commercial  club  call  a 
public  meeting  of  all  workmen  and  employers  who  wished  to  at- 
tend; special  invitations  were  issued  to  prominent  employers  and 
workmen ;  and  to  give  the  affair  a  sort  of  official  cdlor,  we  invited 
Governor  Hay  to  preside.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  interested 
employers  and  workmen  joined  the  meeting  and  discussed  for  two 
days  all  the  phases  of  conditions  and  systems.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
draw  up  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  which  was  to  con- 
vene in  the  following  January.  The  commission,  consisting  of  six 
workmen  and  six  employers,  soon  organized,  employed  one  of  the 
best  constitutional  lawyers,  and  proceeded  to  work.  I  acted  with 
the  commission  as  sort  of  amicus  curiae. 

The  July  meeting  had  decided  that  some  bill  should  be  drawn; 
and  the  first  question  was  which  plan  to  adopt,— compulsory  state 
insurance;  compulsory  compensation  by  employers,  allowing  them 
to  insure  (the  English  system) ;  or  the  elective  system.  In  our 
state  the  casualty  company  had  become  a  menace, — ^fighting  first  the 
injured  and,  when  a  verdict  was  rendered  against  the  assured  em- 
ployer, then  fighting  the  assured.  The  employing  companies  wanted 
to  be  relieved  of  such  injustice  to  their  workmen  and  to  themselves 
and  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  insurance.  The  workmen  demanded 
that  all  injured  employes  be  paid,  without  the  intervention  of  cas- 
ualty company,  lawyer,  or  court.  The  elective  system  would  not 
give  relief  from  the  casualty  company,  although  it  might  run  the 
gauntlet  of  our  courts  on  constitutional  grounds.  The  compulsory 
English  system  imposing  direct  burden  on  the  employers  also  re- 
tained the  casualty  company  as  administrator,  and  might  run  amuck 
the  due  process  clause  of  our  constitution.  But  compulsory  insur- 
ance, with  the  state  as  administrator,  would  eliminate  the  casualty 
company,  the  lawyer,  and  the  court,  and  fall  within  the  rule  of  the 
banking  indemnity  cases.  The  Washington  law  is  the  latter  plan 
worked  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Experience  will  suggest 
changes,  it  is  true,  but  the  main  plan  will  not  be  changed,  I  believe. 
The  law  has  withstood  the  constitutional  test  in  our  state  supreme 
court,  and  we  all  believe  will  stand  the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.    If  you  want  a  law  that  must  work  justice  to 
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all  parties  concerned  and  be  declared  constitutional  because  just, 
model  your  compensation  act  on  the  Washington  plan. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  CounseUor-at-Lcnv  and  Consulting  Actuary, 
New  York  City:  The  topic  for  this  evening  is  broad  enough  to  cm- 
brace  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  various  phases  of  workmen's 
compensation,  but  I  shall  address  myself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  the  narrow  construction  of  the  topic,  vis,  the  relation  between 
state  and  national  systems  or  methods  of  compensation.  We  are, 
unfortunately,  dealing  with  the  workmen's  compensation  question  in 
about  fifty  different  territorial  districts,  that  is,  states,  territories, 
the  District  of  G)lumbia,  and  provinces  or  colonies.  In  consequence, 
we  are  certain  to  have  a  great  complex  or  even  conglomeration  of 
statutes,  each  one  differing  from  the  other  in  minor  matters,  and 
most  of  them  differing  in  important  matters.  In  addition  to  this, 
if  the  present  plans  do  not  miscarry,  we  shall  have  national  laws 
regulating  the  liability  of  railway  companies  to  their  employes  and 
of  the  government  to  its  employes.  Shortly,  also,  we  must  neces- 
sarily pass  laws  similarly  providing  for  compensation  for  the  em- 
ployes of  other  interstate  commerce  carriers,  and  perhaps  event- 
ually of  all  who  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

All  sorts  of  complications,  for  the  most  part  as  yet  utterly  unfore- 
seen, must  necessarily  arise  from  the  inconsistent  provisions  of  the 
various  state  laws.  Thus  already  in  certain  industries  the  insurance 
rate  covering  the  liability  of  the  employer  is  from  ten  to  twelve  times 
zs  high  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  as  across  the  river  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
will  also  be  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  workingmen,  who  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  that,  if  working  in 
Camden  for  an  employer  who  has  not  declined  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  New  Jersey  law,  they  are  covered  against  all  accidents ; 
while  if  they  should  be  injured  when  working  in  Philadelphia  the 
chances  would  be  nearly  ten  to  one  that  they  would  have  no  claim 
whatever.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture  for  our  own  citizens  to  con- 
template, and  still  less  agreeable  is  it  when  one  appreciates  that, 
in  consequence,  we  shall  long  be  at  the  same  moment  the  most  il- 
liberal country  in  the  world  in  these  respects,  and,  let  us  hope,  after 
a  time  the  most  liberal  country,  according  as  we  are  judged  by 
the  law  of  one  state  or  the  law  of  another. 

There  must  soon,  moreover,  be  very  unpleasant  issues  in  the  courts 
as  regards  where  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  national  government 
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are  to  be  found, — to  which  point,  of  course,  the  power  of  the  state 
extends.  Thus,  for  instance,  is  the  employe  of  an  interstate  rail- 
way company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  reason  of  such 
employment,  or  only  by  reason  of  actual  employment  in  interstate 
transactions  and  while  thus  employed?  If  the  latter,  will  he  be 
covered  by  the  federal  law  if  he  is  not  at  the  time  of  injury  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce?  The  proposed  federal  law  purports  to 
supersede  wholly  the  remedy  given  by  a  state  law  to  its  citizens  and 
residents,  whether  for  negligence  or  under  a  compensation  act. 
Whether  it  purports  to  exclude  benefit  under  a  state  insurance  act 
i«  questionable.  If  employers  pay  or  offer  to  pay  under  the  federal 
law,  then,  will  it  or  will  it  not  be  recognized  as  an  offset  to  liability 
under  state  laws  in  case  it  is  held  that  the  federal  law  does  not 
wholly  supersede  them?  Can  the  proposed  federal  law,  as  it  seeks 
to  do,  deprive  a  workman  of  his  right  to  sue  another  interstate 
commerce  railway  company  for  an  injury  caused  by  its  negligence, 
and  bestow  that  right  upon  his  employer? 

It  is  probable  that  these  difficulties  will  after  a  reasonable  time 
adjust  themselves  under  any  system  which  we  may  adopt.  If,  for 
instance,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  we  were  to  adopt  a  worthy 
national  system  under  which,  out  of  funds  raised  by  compulsory 
contributions  from  employers  or  from  employers  and  empbyes, 
all  industrial  accidents  throughout  the  entire  country  would  be 
compensated,  undoubtedly  we  could  protect  this  fund,  in  case  the 
employe  was  permitted  to  collect  elsewhere,  by  providing  for  offset, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  also  for  subrogation;  and  it  is  not  within  reason 
to  suppose  that  state  courts  and  state  legislatures,  if  need  be,  would 
not  protect  their  citizens  against  being  required  in  effect  to  pay  the 
second  time,  by  permitting  evidence  to  be  adduced  to  show  the  di- 
minution of  damages  by  reason  of  compensation  under  the  federal 
act.  That  is,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  the  state  laws  would 
be  modified  and  confined  only  to  cases  where  criminal  liability  ex- 
isted, in  which  cases  the  damages  would  be  made  punitive  and  ex- 
emplary. Something  akin  to  this  will  necessarily  come  out  of  the 
play,  back  and  forth,  of  the  various  state  and  federal  experiments 
in  legislation,  however  numerous  and  complicated  they  may  be. 
But  it  will  take  time,  cause  much  trouble  and  expense  and  result 
only  in  a  tolerable  patch-work  system,  if  legislation  is  to  be  by 
states;  and,  in  the  end,  state  legislation  must,  in  my  opinion,  give 

way  to  an  economical  and  efficient  national  system. 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARD 

SCHEDULE  FOR  REPORTING  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENTS 


Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Chairman. 
Chief  Statistician,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


In  order  to  report  in  full  on  the  work  of  this  committee  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  refer  briefly  to  the  origin  of  the  committee  and 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  it,  by  way  of  preliminary  to  a 
presentation  of  the  results  of  its  work  and  the  considerations  which 
have  led  to  the  conclusions  reached. 

Report  of  Work  Done 

To  the  best  of  the  writer's  recollection  the  origin  of  the  committee 
goes  back  to  a  conversation  last  June  between  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  and  the  writer.  An  allusion  by  the  writer  to  the  present 
lack  of  uniformity  in  accident  statistics  as  presenting  a  problem 
demanding  attention,  particularly  in  view  of  the  immediate  prospect 
of  rapid  development  of  such  statistics  in  different  states  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  growing  attention  now  being  given  to  the  accident 
problem,  led  the  secretary  to  suggest  that  this  subject  might  very 
appropriately  be  taken  up  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
and  to  propose  that  the  matter  be  discussed  at  the  Chicago  confer- 
ence of  the  Association  in  September.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  one  session  of  the  conference  (on  September  i6)  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  reporting  of  industrial  accidents.  At  the 
morning  session  the  problem  of  uniformity  was  considered  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  as  a  plan  for  practical  action  it  was  proposed 
that  a  round-table  conference  scheduled  for  the  afternoon  should 
b^^  work  at  once  on  the  formulation  of  an  accident  schedule  and 
that,  if  necessary,  the  Association,  as  the  most  appropriate  agency 
for  the  purpose,  should  appoint  a  committee  to  continue  to  com- 
pletion the  work  of  the  afternoon  conference.  The  discussion  of 
the  morning  session  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  conunittec,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
committee  whose  report  is  presented  to-day  was  named. 
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The  afternoon  conference  at  Chicago,  which  was  attended  by  a 
considerable  number  of  state  officials,  representatives  of  liability 
insurance  companies,  and  others  specially  interested  in  accident 
problems,  took  up  the  general  question  of  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
schedule  as  to  subject  matter,  discussing  point  by  point  a  list,  pre- 
viously prepared  by  the  writer,  of  all  the  principal  items  of  infor- 
mation to  be  foimd  in  any  of  the  existing  schedules  of  state  de- 
partments then  collecting  accident  statistics.  At  this  conference  a 
number  of  the  items  in  this  composite  list  were  settled  for  inclusion 
in  or  exclusion  from  the  schedule.  Others  there  discussed,  as  well 
as  those  not  reached  for  lack  of  time,  together  with  all  matters  re- 
lating to  form  of  inquiries,  were  referred  to  the  conunittee,  which 
had  already  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Association,  for 
further  consideration  and  final  determination. 

After  the  Chicago  conference  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee 
proceeded  to  formulate,  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion,  a  com- 
plete schedule  embodying  the  conclusions  there  reached,  together 
with  tentative  conclusions  on  the  points  not  settled.  This  draft  was 
then  taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  attended  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Chaney,  the  chairman, 
and  Mr.  David  Van  Schaack,  who  kindly  consented  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  as  director  of 
the  bureau  of  inspection  and  accident  prevention  of  the  Aetna  In- 
surance Company.^  All  the  points  for  a  complete  tentative  draft 
of  a  schedule  were  discussed  at  this  conference,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  were  embodied  in  the  printed  draft  which  most  of  you 
have  received  or  have  before  you. 

Early  in  November  this  tentative  draft  was  widely  circulated 
among  those  who  might  be  interested  or  might  have  special  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  both  state  officials  and  others,  with  a  request 
for  criticisms.  The  response  to  this  request  has  been  gratifying, 
and  a  large  number  of  letters  suggesting  amendments  have  been 
received.  Unfortimately  the  members  of  the  committee  are  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  residence,  or  have  been  so  busy  with  other 

*The  committee  wishes  also  to  note  special  assistance  received  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Hoffman  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  in  the  form  of 
numerons  suggestions  made  in  a  conference  with  the  secretary  and  chairman 
in  New  York  in  August  when  the  plans  for  the  Chicago  conference  were 
being  considered,  at  which  time  an  outline  of  a  schedule  was  gone  over  in 
detail. 
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duties  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  it  has  as  yet  been  impracti- 
cable to  arrange  a  meeting  of  a  quorum  to  consider  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  received.  In  lieu  of  such  a  meeting,  the  chairman 
has  imdertaken  the  task  individually,  and  as  a  result  there  is  pre- 
sented herewith  on  behalf  of  the  committee  a  revised  draft  of  the 
schedule  for  consideration,  with  the  first  draft,  at  this  meeting. 
This  revision  represents  the  result  of  a  careful  weighing  by  the 
chairman  of  all  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  which  have  been 
received,  in  the  light  of  previous  discussion  by  the  committee  of 
the  same  or  similar  points  in  connection  with  its  first  draft,  or  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  on  amendments  not  heretofore  specific- 
ally weighed  by  the  committee.  The  revision  is  presented,  not  as 
necessarily  final  at  all  points,  even  in  the  chairman's  view,  nor  still 
less  perhaps  in  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  as  a 
tentative  revision  representing  the  latest  development  of  the  schedule 
upon  which  to  focus  the  discussion  of  this  conference. 

So  much  for  the  report  as  to  the  origin  of  the  conmiittee  and  the 
method  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  have  quite  fully  presented  in 
this  report  the  principal  considerations  which  have  led  it  to  the  con- 
clusions represented  by  the  draft  of  a  schedule  before  you.  This 
will  be  done  by  noting  first  certain  general  considerations  or  guiding 
principles  which  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  follow,  and  then 
by  taking  up  the  schedule  itself,  first  considering  its  general  plan 
and  afterwards  its  details. 

General  Considerations  Bearing  on  the  Schedule 
First.  The  schedule  is  designed  to  be  used  by  any  government 
ofiice  which  has  occasion  to  collect  reports  of  industrial  accidents. 
This  means  specifically,  statistical  bureaus,  factory  inspectors,  and 
compensation  commissions.  The  use  to  be  made  of  accident  re- 
ports by  each  of  these  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  respects  the  scope 
of  the  information  desired,  the  form  in  which  it  is  desired,  or  the 
degree  of  accuracy  required  in  the  reports.  So  far  as  statistical 
bureaus  and  compensation  commissions  are  concerned,  the  princi- 
pal diflference  between  them  is  as  to  the  scope  of  the  information 
desired.  The  general  statistical  bureau  is  desirous  of  securing 
statistical  information  concerning  all  aspects  of  accidents,  while  the 
compensation  commission  is  interested  primarily  only  in  the  items  of 
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extent  of  injury  and  extent  of  disability.  There  is  a  difference  as 
to  subject  matter,  however,  between  the  needs  of  these  two  agencies 
and  of  factory  inspectors,  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  causes 
of  accidents.  From  the  point  of  view  of  factory  inspection,  or 
more  broadly  of  prevention  of  accidents  in  general,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  inclusion  in  schedules  for  accident  reports  of  certain  in- 
quiries which  are  not  calculated  to  produce  information  adapted 
either  as  to  form  or  accuracy  to  statistical  purposes,  but  which  may 
prove  valuable  as  clues  for  administrative  purposes  or  in  calling  the 
attention  of  employers  to  the  requirements  of  safety  laws  or  to  pos- 
sibilities of  prevention. 

Second.  The  schedule  is  designed  to  be  filled  out  by  employers 
and  sent  in  by  mail.  Consideration  must  be  given,  therefore,  to  the 
opposition  of  interests  almost  inevitably  felt  by  an  employer  over 
against  an  injured  employe  as  a  possible  claimant  of  damages  or 
compensation,  and  over  j^inst  a  state  office  concerned  either  with 
the  enforcement  of  safety  or  compensation  laws  or  with  the  making 
of  such  laws,  and  to  whether  this  natural  prejudice  of  the  employer 
is  likely  to  vitiate  the  accuracy  of  answers  to  any  given  question 
so  far  as  to  make  it  useless  for  statistical  purposes. 

Third.  The  schedule  is  designed  for  use  by  state  agencies  which 
vary  widely  in  resources  available  for  statistical  work.  Hence  it  hj^ 
appeared  wise,  so  far  as  statistical  purposes  are  concerned,  to  limit 
the  questions  in  general  to  the  more  fundamental  facts,  which  are 
significant  in  the  simpler  statistical  forms,  rather  than  to  include 
every  possible  item  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  cover 
in  the  most  elaborate  statistics  of  accidents.  In  the  interests  of 
uniformity  a  basic  schedule  for  the  fundamental  items  is  deemed 
more  practical.  This  may  be  supplemented  at  any  time,  if  any 
individual  office  so  desires,  by  the  addition  of  items  or  by  special 
inquiries. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  these  general  considerations  especially 
applicable  to  an  accident  schedule,  two  or  three  general  statistical 
rules  may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  problem  in 
hand,  either  because  of  the  considerations  above  referred  to  or  for 
other  reasons.  One  of  these  is  that  a  question  calling  for  objective 
facts  from  which  the  investigator  may  draw  conclusions  is  safer  than 
one  asking  the  informant  for  the  conclusions.  Another  is  that  it  is 
preferable  to  call  for  the  primary  data  from  which  a  computation 
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may  be  made  in  the  office  rather  than  to  call  for  a  computation  made 
by  the  informant.  A  third  is  that  a  general  question  calling  for  a  full 
statement  on  a  specific  point  may  be  more  effective  as  well  as  sim- 
pler, than  a  series  of  questions  on  various  phases  of  the  point  to  be 
categorically  answered. 

The  Schedule 

With  the  foregoing  statement  of  work  done  and  notation  of  general 
considerations,  the  schedule  itself  stands  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
committee's  report,  and  this  is  in  your  hands.  It  may  be  of  assis- 
tance, however,  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  committee's,  or 
the  chairman's,  reasons  for  some  features  of  the  schedule  as  pre- 
sented. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  general  plan,  more  particularly  the  three-part 
arrangement. 

General  Plan 

The  general  scheme  of  the  schedule  contemplates  ( i )  immediate, 
or  practically  immediate,  report  of  every  accident,  in  which  shall 
be  covered  all  those  points  deemed  desirable  concerning  which  the 
facts  are  ascertainable  at  the  time  of  the  accident;  and  (2)  sup- 
plementary reports  for  those  facts  not  immediately  ascertainable  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  schedule  is  accordingly  divided  into 
parts — Part  I  to  serve  for  immediate  reports,  and  Parts  II  and  III 
for  the  later  supplementary  reports.  Speaking  generally,  Part  I 
deals  principally  with  the  causes,  primary  or  secondary,  of  the  acci- 
dent, together  with  necessary  data  for  classification  or  administra- 
tive purposes,  while  Parts  II  and  III  deal  with  the  results  of  the 
accident. 

Beyond  question  the  most  difficult  subject  to  deal  with  in  an  acci- 
dent schedule  is  that  of  results,  so  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  set 
forth  more  at  length  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  separate  portion,  itself  in  two  separate  parts,  for  results, 
— that  is,  for  extent  of  injury  and  amount  of  disability,  the  principal 
results  concerning  which  information  is  needed. 

The  source  of  difficulty  connected  with  these  items  in  an  accident 
schedule  is  principally  the  fact  that  definite  information  on  these 
points,  except  in  the  most  trivial  cases,  cannot  be  had  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  but  must  be  gotten  at  various  periods  of  time  there- 
after as  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  injury  develop.  This  difficulty 
is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  accident 
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results  in  a  severance  of  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed,  so 
that  the  former  loses  track  of  the  latter  entirely  and  can  g^ve  no 
information  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  accident.  The  latter 
fact  renders  it  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  complete  returns  as 
to  extent  of  injury  or  amotmt  of  disability  solely  from  employers, 
and  in  this  class  of  cases  the  only  resort  is  to  special  inquiry  of 
hospitals,  physicians,  the  injured  persons,  or  their  families.  For 
such  a  special  inquiry,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  here 
where  the  problem  is  only  to  furnish  an  adequate  schedule  to  secure 
the  information  when  it  is  in  the  employer's  possession. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  time  when  extent  of  injury  and  amount 
of  disability  can  be  known,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  unquestion- 
ably from  every  point  of  view  the  first  repoit  of  an  accident  should^ 
be  required  immediately  or  within  a  reasonable  allowance  of  time 
for  making  out  and  mailing,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  some  form  of  supplementary  report.  Three  alternative 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  problem  may  be  considered :  ( i )  Owing 
to  the  inherent  difficulties  connected  with  it,  abandon  these  two  items 
in  the  standard  schedule,  leaving  it  to  individual  offices  to  take  up 
the  matter  in  their  own  way,  if  desired;  (2)  provide  for  a  single 
supplementary  report  to  be  made  either  at  a  definite  time  after  the 
first  report  or  whenever  in  any  case  final  developments  may  become 
known  prior  to  that  time,  leaving  those  cases  not  fully  developed  at 
the  end  of  the  fixed  period  to  be  completed  by  special  inquiry;  (3) 
provide  for  two  supplementary  reports,  one  to  be  made  in  every 
case  at  a  fixed  time  after  the  first  report,  the  other  at  whatever 
later  date  the  final  developments  become  known. 

So  far  as  the  first  alternative  is  concerned,  it  may  be  dismissed 
on  the  simple  ground  that  to  adopt  it  would  be  to  abandon  the  effort 
for  imiformity  at  one  of  the  most  important  points  so  far  as  general 
statistics  of  accidents  are  concerned,  and  at  the  point  where  com- 
pensation commissions  are  most  interested. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  draft  of  its  schedule  the  committee 
presents  the  second  alternative,  while  in  the  revised  draft  the  third 
is  adopted.  With  reference  to  these  two  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
third  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  second  but  rather  a  supplement  to  it, 
designed  practically  to  cover  those  cases  which  under  the  second 
would  be  left  to  each  office  to  handle  in  its  own  way.  The  third 
alternative  represents,  therefore,  the  necessary  addition  to  provide 
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fully  for  complete  reporting  (so  far  as  that  lies  within  the  power  of 
employers  alone)  of  extent  of  injury  and  amount  of  disability.  This 
is  the  ground  for  adding  Part  III  in  the  revised  draft 

Any  consideration  of  supplementary  reports  immediately  suggests 
the  problem  of  insuring  that  such  reports  shall  be  sent  in.  This 
problem,  like  that  of  insuring  that  first  reports  shall  be  sent  in,  lies 
beyond  the  province  of  this  conunittee  except  in  so  far  as  the  period 
fixed  for  the  sending  in  of  Part  II  has  a  bearing  on  it  The  period 
of  two  weeks  which  the  conunittee  has  adopted  is,  of  course,  largely 
arbitrary.  Since  the  tentative  draft  was  sent  out,  opposing  criti- 
cisms of  this  period  have  been  received.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
two  weeks  is  too  long  a  period ;  also  that  it  is  too  short.  In  fixing 
upon  any  period,  two  general  considerations,  pointing  in  opposite 
directions,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
longer  the  period  the  more  likely  the  employer  is  to  overlook  or 
forget  the  supplementary  report  entirely;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
shorter  the  period  the  larger  the  number  of  cases  which  cannot  be 
reported  within  it  because  ultimate  results  are  not  yet  known, 
necessitating  a  second  supplementary  report.  As  between  these  two 
considerations  it  may  be  noted  that  the  second  tends  to  become  less 
weighty  if  provision  is  made  for  a  second  report  when  ultimate 
results  are  known.  Another  practical  consideration  is  that  the 
success  of  any  plan  for  supplementary  reports  must  depend  upon 
careful  follow-up  work  by  the  office  receiving  the  reports.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  best  to  adopt  a  fairly  short  period, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  second  statement  shall  be  required  for  all 
cases  incomplete  on  first  report.  The  fact  that  it  is  common  in 
compensation  acts  to  exempt  the  first  two  weeks  of  disability  from 
benefits,  easily  suggests  that  period  as  appropriate  for  the  purpose,- 
and  such  period  has  seemed  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory. 

Details. 

Turning  to  details  of  the  schedule,  while  there  is  hardly  time  or 
necessity  for  discussion  of  each  individual  item  in  the  schedule,  it 
will  be  of  assistance,  perhaps,  to  give  the  reasons  for  certain  items 
as  they  stand.  In  this  connection  the  differences  between  the 
tentative  and  revised  drafts  may  also  be  explained. 
I.  Employer,  Place  and  Time. 

The  points  in  this  group  present,  perhaps,  no  special  problems, 
"d.  Location  of  plant  or  place  of  work  when  not  at  office  address," 
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is  important  in  the  case  of  large  manufacturing  firms  with  more 
than  one  plant,  reporting  accidents  from  a  central  office;  but  it  is 
most  important  in  some  other  industries,  such  as  building  and  trans- 
portation, where  the  employer's  office  (necessary  for  purposes  of 
correspondence)  is  usually  separated  from  the  place  of  work.  "c. 
Business"  is,  of  course,  of  utmost  importance  for  proper  classifica- 
tion of  accidents  by  industries.  It  might  be  thought  worth  while  to 
elaborate  this  question.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  the  case 
of  manufacturing,  where  the  classification  problem  is  most  serious, 
bureaus  of  factory  inspection  and  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  usually 
have  other  sources  of  information  on  the  point.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  firm  with  a  considerable  number  of  accidents,  to 
require  answers  to  several  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  its 
business  would  mean  an  enormous  duplication  of  information  which 
is  entirely  sufficient  when  secured  once  only.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  information  can  always  be  very  easily  corrected  or  supplemented 
by  correspondence  when  a  new  firm  begins  to  report. 

The  "day  of  week"  has  been  added  in  connection  with  the  date 
(e)  in  the  revised  draft  simply  as  a  matter  of  economy  of  time  in 
tabulation, —  as  saving  the  tabulator  the  time  necessary  to  determine 
the  day  of  the  week  by  the  date,  and  as  being  perfectly  easy  for  the 
employer  to  supply  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  items  "day  of 
week"  and  "hour  of  day"  are  designed,  of  course,  to  afford  statistics 
of  frequency  of  accidents  according  to  day  or  hour,  which  may  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  fatigue  to  accidents. 

2.  Injured  Person. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  reasons  for  including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  injured  person,  needed  to  identify  the  accident,  and 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  sex  and  age,  both  the  latter  hav- 
ing long  been  recognized  as  significant  in  factory  laws,  by  special 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  women  and  children.  One  matter  in- 
cidental to  the  inclusion  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  injured 
person  has  had  to  be  considered  by  the  committee,  however,  and 
should  be  noted  here.  This  is  the  question  of  preserving  secrecy 
in  the  reports,  so  that  they  may  not  be  utilized  to  support  claims 
for  damages  against  the  employers  making  them.  The  latter  may 
be  done  either  by  regular  legal  process  calling  for  the  reports  as 
evidence  in  suits,  or  by  "leaks"  in  the  state  office  receiving  them 
whereby  lawyers  secure  knowledge  of  cases  in  which  to  stir  up 
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claims  or  suits.  In  one  state  this  danger  has  led  to  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  injured  person  from  the  reports,  and  in  another  to 
the  device  of  a  detachable  stub  for  such  name,  which  can  be  re- 
moved immediately  on  receipt  of  the  report,  duplicate  ntunbers  serv- 
ing for  identification  of  the  parts.  But  in  a  number  of  states  this 
difficulty,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  has  been  practically  eliminated  by  pro- 
hibiting by  law  the  use  of  any  accident  report  as  evidence  in  a 
suit  for  damages.  Such  a  law  is  in  the  committee's  opinion  a  de- 
sirable adjunct  to  a  reporting  law  and  represents  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  referred  to.  So  far  as  the  uniform 
schedule  is  concerned,  it  is  accordingly  deemed  best  to  include  the 
name  of  the  injured  person.  In  any  case  an  individual  office  could 
easily  omit  the  item,  or  adopt  a  stub  device,  without  a  serious  ex- 
ception to  uniformity. 

The  question  as  to  language  spoken  (d)  requires  some  explana- 
tion. The  question  is  designed  to  be  of  aid  in  the  problem  of 
proper  instruction  or  warning  of  non-English-speaking  employes 
as  to  dangers,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion  to  employers  or  ad- 
ministrators than  as  a  source  of  valuable  statistics.  A  natural  query 
which  arises,  perhaps,  is — why  a  question  as  to  ability  to  speak 
English  when  ability  to  understand  it  is  the  real  question?  The 
reply  to  this  query  is  that  what  is  really  wanted  is  to  know  in 
what  language  an  employe  must  be  instructed  as  to  his  employ- 
ment to  be  sure  he  will  clearly  understand  its  dangers,  and  that  the 
simplest  and  most  reliable  test  of  an  uneducated  person's  ability  to 
clearly  understand  a  language  is  ability  to  speak  it.  An  employer's 
assertion  that  an  alien  laborer  could  understand  English  when  he 
could  not  speak  it,  would  certainly  be  more  open  to  question  than 
the  inference  that  the  language  spoken  is  probably  the  only  one 
clearly  understood.  What  is  the  man's  language  is  the  real  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  most  direct  and  usual  test  of  this  is — what  language 
does  he  speak? 

The  inquiry  as  to  occupation  (e)  appears  in  different  forms  in 
the  two  drafts  submitted,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  its  scope  is  the 
same,  the  parenthetical  portion  in  the  tentative  draft  being  put  in 
separate  inquiries  in  the  revised  draft.  The  committee  considered 
the  latter  form  originally  but  by  a  majority  decided  in  favor  of  the 
condensed  form.  Criticisms  and  suggestions  on  this  point  received 
later,  however,  have  dictated  the  adoption  of  the  more  extended 
form  as  more  likely  to  secure  exact  designation  as  to  occupation. 
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The  hour  at  which  the  injured  person  began  work  on  the  day  of 
the  accident  (j)  has  been  added  in  the  revised  draft,  following  a 
suggestion  made  to  the  committee  by  one  especially  interested  in 
the  question  of  fatigue  as  a  cause  of  accidents.  On  this  point  statis- 
tics based  on  the  length  of  time  the  injured  person  had  been  at  work, 
which  this  question  makes  possible,  are  of  course  more  exact  than 
the  closely  similar  figures  for  the  number  of  accidents  occurring  in 
diflferent  hours  of  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  question  is 
taken  verbatim  from  the  accident  schedule  used  by  the  British 
factory  inspector. 

3.  Cause. 

a.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  machine  or  tool  is  "driven  by 
mechanical  power",  is  another  one  originally  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  voted  out  by  a  majority,  but  later  restored  to  the  re- 
vised draft  in  response  to  outside  suggestion.  The  item  is,  per- 
haps, most  important  in  connection  with  certain  classes  of  power- 
driven  movable  tools  (such  as  riveters)  which  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  use. 

c.  and  d.  These  two  items  were  added  to  the  revised  draft  in 
response  to  similar  suggestions  from  a  number  of  different  sources. 
They  are  likely  to  suflFer  too  much,  in  the  answering  by  employers, 
from  natural  defensive  prejudice  (as  bearing  on  questions  of 
negligence  or  infringement  of  safety  laws)  to  afford  reliable  statisti- 
cal material.  But  a  number  of  administrators  of  safety  laws,  par- 
ticularly, regard  it  as  essential  that  inquiry  as  to  preventive  measures 
employed  should  be  included,  partly  for  their  educational  eflfect  upon 
employers  and  partly  as  more  or  less  useful  clues  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  safety  laws.  Regarding  preventive  measures 
as  falling  generally  into  one  of  three  classes  (instruction  as  to 
danger,  safety  devices,  and  rules  of  work),  it  is  believed  that  the 
two  inquiries  cover  the  subject  adequately  without  burdening  the 
schedule  with  a  series  of  inquiries  which,  were  the  subject  elabo- 
rated, would  have  to  be  quite  extended  to  be  exhaustive.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  point  on  which  a  general  inquiry  is  preferable  to  a 
list  of  all  its  phases. 

4.  Nature  of  Injury. 

a.  and  b.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  this  topic  in  Part  I 
is  more  limited  in  the  revised  draft  than  in  the  tentative  form. 
This  is  due  to  the  relegation  to  Parts  II  and  III  in  the  revised 
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draft  of  "extent  of  injuiy".  As  already  explained,  extent  of  injury, 
except  in  the  most  trivial  cases,  is  not  ascertainable  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  so  that  if  complete  information  on  that  subject  is  to 
be  had  it  properly  belongs  in  the  supplementary  report. 

With  extent  of  injury  assigned  to  Parts  II  and  III,  the  inquiry 
is  elaborated  in  the  revised  draft  so  as  to  insure  more  exact  re- 
turn of  "part  of  person  injured".  In  this  connection  it  has  been 
suggested  that  greater  exactness  could  be  attained  by  use  of  an 
outline  figure  of  the  human  form  on  the  back  of  the  schedule,  on 
which  the  exact  location  of  the  injury  could  be  marked.  It  seems 
on  the  whole,  however,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  space  on  the 
back  is  really  needed  for  other  matter  essential  to  a  schedule  in  the 
best  official  form,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  statement  in  an- 
swer to  question  "a"  (unless  very  carelessly  made)  should  not 
afford  sufficiently  exact  information  on  the  point,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  practical  experience  with  accident  reports  bears  out 
this  conclusion. 

c.  The  inquiry  as  to  physician  or  hospital  has  been  given  a  less 
prominent  position  in  the  revised  draft,  as  an  item  under  "nature 
of  injury".  While  not  altogether  logical,  this  position  is  deemed 
preferable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is 
simply  to  make  available  additional  means  of  information  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  the  extent  of  injury. 

5.  Extent  of  Injury. 

Here  a  very  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  revised  draft. 
One  criticism  made  of  Part  II  in  the  tentative  draft  was  that  as  it 
stood  it  would  not  necessarily  elicit  information  as  to  permanent 
injuries  which  did  not  cause  any  permanent  disability.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  carpenter  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  in  an  accident,  the 
ultimate  extent  of  injury  not  being  apparent  when  Part  I  was  sent 
in,  and  later  returned  to  his  former  work  and  wages,  which  would 
be  perfectly  possible,  the  inquiries  in  the  tentative  draft  would  not 
bring  out  the  fact  of  the  lost  eye.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number 
of  permanent  injuries  of  this  sort, — ^that  is,  which  do  not  cause 
permanent  disability, — is  not  inconsiderable,  so  that  this  criticism 
appeared  convincing  if  a  schedule  was  to  be  devised  which  would 
afford  complete  statistics  of  extent  of  injury.  The  only  effective 
way  to  remedy  this  defect  seems  (to  the  chairman,  at  least)  to  make 
extent  of  injury  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry.    What  is  really 
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wanted  under  the  subject  of  "extent  of  injury"  is  whether  (i)  the 
injury  proved  to  be  fatal  or  (2),  if  not  fatal,  whether  it  was  in 
any  degree  permanent.  Accordingly  questions  "a"  and  "b",  cov- 
ering these  two  points,  have  been  inserted  in  the  revised  draft  under 
"extent  of  injury".  But  what  constitutes  "permanent"  injury  is 
a  question  susceptible  of  very  different  interpretation  by  different 
employers,  as  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  have  handled 
accident  reports  covering  that  point  abundantly  proves,  so  that  to 
secure  anything  like  uniformity  of  interpretation  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  schedule  a  definition  of  the  term.  For  this 
the  chairman  has  drawn  upon  his  own  experience  in  New  York 
State  and  has  adopted  the  definition  appearing  upon  the  back  of 
Parts  II  and  III  verbatim  from  a  special  supplementary  report 
used  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during  the  last 
yean* 

6.  Amount  of  Disability. 
Here  is  the  most  revolutionary  change  offered  in  the  revised 
draft  as  compared  with  the  first  form.  The  occasion  for  it  was  a 
criticism  of  the  tentative  draft  on  this  point  received  from  the 
same  source  as  that  above  noted  respecting  extent  of  injuty.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  ask  employers  concerning 
permanent  disability  first,  and  then  to  ask  them  for  a  statement  of 
the  permanent  injury  causing  such  permanent  disability,  since  this 
was  too  much  in  the  nature  of  asking  for  conclusions  instead  of  for 
objective  facts  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  By  way  of  reply 
it  might  be  said  that  the  ultimate  information  really  wanted  is  ex- 
tent or  amount  of  disability, — that  is,  the  effect  of  the  injury  on  the 
employe's  capacity  for  work, — and  that  it  was  precisely  this  which 
the  committee  was  aiming  at  in  the  tentative  draft  by  inquiries 
covering  separately  the  three  classes  of  disability  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  (permanent  total,  permanent  partial,  and  tem- 
porary) ;  and  further  that  each  one  of  these  classes  was  clearly 
defined  in  the  schedule.  But  the  criticism,  which  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  important  received  on  the  entire  schedule,  nevertheless  de- 
served careful  consideration,  the  more  so  because  it  is  true  that  ex- 
tent or  amount  of  disability  is  one  of  the  inevitable  bones  of  con- 
tention in  an  accident  under  compensation  as  well  as  imder  liability 

'  This  definition  does  not  appear  with  the  revised  draft  reproduced  in  earlier 
pages,  but  may  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the  final  draft  presented  herewith. 
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laws,  and  is  consequently  specially  liable  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice in  an  employer's  report  on  die  point 

The  desirable  revision  suggested  by  the  criticism  referred  to  was 
the  substitution  for  direct  statements  by  the  employer  of  amount 
of  disability,  of  statements  of  objective  facts  not  involving  con- 
clusion or  interpretation  by  the  employer  but  from  which  amount 
of  disability  could  be  accurately  deduced  and  measured.  The  re- 
sult of  the  chairman's  study  of  this  problem  is  presented  in  the 
questions  under  "amount  of  disability"  in  the  revised  schedule.  By 
way  of  explanation,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  revision 
as  to  "extent  of  injury"  provides  for  a  return  of  every  permanent 
injury,  which  is  one  objective  fact  furnishing  an  important  clue  to 
disability.  For  if  no  permanent  injury  results  from  an  accident  it 
is  certain  that  disability  is  only  temporary.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  permanent  injury  may,  though  it  does  not  necessarily,  cause 
permanent  disability,  and  in  certain  cases  the  nature  of  the  perma- 
nent injury  is  such  that  permanent  total  disability  is  obvious. 

But  disability  really  concerns  ability  to  work  or  earn  wages. 
The  objective  tests  of  disability,  therefore,  really  concern  (i)  the 
amount  of  idleness  caused  by  the  accident,  or  (2)  the  amount  of 
reduction  in  earning  capacity  caused  by  it.  As  objective  tests  for 
these  it  is  submitted  that  the  dates  of  the  accident  and  of  return 
to  work  (with  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  of  subsequent  idle- 
ness when  it  occurs),  together  with  statements  of  occupation  and 
wages  before  and  after  the  accident,  constitute  all  that  is  practicably 
ascertainable  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  consequently  afford 
as  full  knowledge  of  disability  as  can  be  secured  short  of  special 
and  continued  investigation  of  each  case.  These  are,  accordingly, 
the  items  provided  for  in  the  revised  draft  for  ascertaining  amount 
of  disability,  not  as  affording  a  perfect  measure  of  disability,  but 
as  on  the  whole  the  best  practicable  measure  within  the  general 
limitations  of  this  schedule. 

Omissions, 

The  above  with  reference  to  what  has  been  included  in  the  sched- 
ule may  perhaps  properly  be  supplemented  by  a  word  or  two  as  to 
some  things  deliberately  omitted. 

No  questions  have  been  included  concerning  the  subject  of  negli- 
gence or  moral  responsibility  for  the  accident  The  reason  for  this 
omission  was  that,  for  statistical  purposes,  neither  complete  nor  re- 
liable information  can  be  secured  in  such  returns  from  the  em- 
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ployer  alone  on  a  question  which  is  so  shrouded  in  uncertainty, 
or  so  much  a  subject  of  dispute  and  consequently  so  liable  to  pre- 
judiced report. 

No  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  or  benefits  re- 
ceived by  injured  workmen  have  been  included.  Information  on  this 
point  cannot  be  afforded  by  employers  alone  in  such  reports,  except 
in  most  fragmentary  fashion,  and  the  subject  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  more  fundamental  questions  as  to  causes,  disabil- 
ity, etc. 

Some  of  the  compensation  acts  condition  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation in  fatal  and  permanent  disability  cases  upon  the  number  of  de- 
pendents of  the  injured  person.  For  this  reason  a  question  as  to 
dependents  in  such  cases  was  included  in  the  tentative  draft.  Criti- 
cism of  this  was  made  on  the  ground  that  such  information  often 
cannot  be  furnished  by  employers  without  special  investigation. 
There  is  a  further  difficulty  here,  which  practical  experience  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  information  on  the  point  has  revealed,  in  that 
for  accurate  returns  what  constitutes  a  "dependent"  would  have 
to  be  defined.  For  these  reasons  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  this  ques- 
tion in  the  revised  draft,  leaving  the  matter  to  be  covered  by  special 
investigation  when  so  desired. 

Matters  of  Form, 

It  it  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  matters  of  form,  except  to 
suggest  that  the  question  of  providing  for  an  employer's  copy  of 
each  report  by  printing  the  face  of  the  schedule  in  copying  ink,  or 
by  providing  a  duplicate  for  carbon  copy,  may  well  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual offices  to  determine  for  themselves;  and  to  note  that  the 
spacing  between  lines,  which  may  seem  somewhat  narrow  even  in  the 
revised  draft,  has  been  made  just  equal  to  standard  single  space  on 
typewriters,  with  the  idea  of  facilitating  use  of  the  latter  as  desired 
by  many  firms. 

Conclusion. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  made  it  very  clear  that,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  details,  numerous  points  in  such  a  schedule  have 
to  be  decided  finally  by  compromise,  or  by  selection  among  many 
opinions  with  very  narrow  differences  between  them  and  often 
with  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  one  or  another  not  very  clear. 
It  therefore  earnestly  desires  the  widest  criticism  of  the  sched- 
ule which  it  submits  as  the  main  portion  of  its  report,  to  the  end 
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that  the  Association  for  Labor  L^slation,  in  its  work  for  the  high- 
est standards  and  for  uniformity,  may  be  able  finally  to  recommend 
to  offices  handling  such  reports  a  schedule  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
widest  possible  advice  in  its  formulation.  To  this  end  further  re- 
vision of  the  schedule  is  entirely  feasible,  if  necessary.  Otherwise, 
adoption  of  the  revised  schedule  herewith  submitted  is  recom- 
mended. 


Report  on  Standard  Schedule  for  Reporting  of  Industrial 

Diseases. 
At  the  Chicago  conference  where  this  committee  was  appointed, 
the  question  of  a  uniform  schedule  for  the  reporting  of  industrial  dis- 
eases by  physicians,  which  recent  laws  in  a  number  of  states  provide 
for,  came  up,  and  after  some  discussion  was  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee. On  this  subject,  however,  the  committee  as  a  whole  has  as  yet 
been  unable  to  take  much  action,  all  its  available  time  having  been 
devoted  to  the  accident  schedule,  which  naturally  took  first  place. 
The  chairman  and  secretary,  however,  have  taken  part  in  a  confer- 
ence under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Association, 
which  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  of  others, 
in  the  woric  of  drafting  a  schedule  for  use  particularly  in  New  York 
State.  The  schedule  is  being  worked  out  with  much  care,  and  is 
equally  adapted  for  use  in  other  states.  This  committee  recommends, 
therefore,  that  the  schedule  finally  developed  by  the  conference 
above  referred  to  be  adopted  by  the  national  Association  as  its 
standard  schedule  for  the  reporting  of  industrial  diseases. 

Committee. 
Leonard  W.  Hatch^  Chairman,  Chief  Statistician,  New  York 

State  Department  of  Labor. 
Lucian  W.  Chaney,  Special  Agent,  United  States  Bureau 

of  Labor. 
John   R.   Commons,   Member,  Wisconsin   State   Industrial 

Commission. 
Don   D.  Lescohier,   Expert,   Minnesota   State   Bureau  of 

Labor. 
John   B.   Andrews,   Secretary,  American   Association   for 

Labor  Legislation. 
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The  report  of  the  chairman  was  followed  by  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  other  members  of  the  committee  present,  Mr. 
Lucian  W.  Chaney,  Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor;  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  Member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission;  and  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing persons,  among  others,  took  part :  the  presiding  officer,  Charles 
P.  Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man, President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association;  David  Van 
Schaack,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company;  H.  W.  Belnap,  Chief  In- 
spector of  Safety  Appliances  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; Carroll  W.  Doten,  Chief  Investigator  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents;  Edwin  W. 
DeLeon,  President  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America;  and  Miles 
M.  Dawson,  Consulting  Actuary  and  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

Among  those  present  were  Professor  H.  R.  Seager  of  Columbia 
University ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Verrill  of  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau ; 
Mr.  John  M.  Glenn  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Professor  C. 
R.  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Professor  S.  M.  Lind- 
say of  Columbia  University;  Mr.  C.  L.  Close  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin  of  the  National  Prison 
Labor  Association ;  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  Mr.  John  Wallace,  member  of 
the  Washington  State  Industrial  Insurance  Commission ;  Mr.  Frank 
Drown  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor;  Dr. 
Helen  L.  Sumner,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander 
of  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Horace  Secrist  of  the  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission ;  Professor  Ernst  Freund  of  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  and  Dr.  John  Koren,  of  Boston. 

The  speakers  were  agreed  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  uniform 
schedule  for  the  reporting  of  industrial  accidents  was  to  facilitate 
their  prevention,  and  the  secondary  purpose  to  facilitate  compen- 
sation for  injuries.  As  one  speaker  put  it,  "It  is  an  axiom  among 
students  of  this  subject  that  an  accident  prevented  is  a  benediction, 
an  injury  compensated  an  apology." 
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There  was  some  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  whether 
such  a  schedule  would  accomplish  these  ends.  Mr.  DeLeon  did  not 
believe  that  the  schedule  would  be  adopted  by  the  newer  states  in 
manufacturing,  or  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  furnish  the  detailed 
information  necessary  for  reliable  statistics.  "The  next  step,"  he 
feared,  "in  this  plan  for  the  adoption  by  the  states  of  uniform  acci- 
dent schedules,  is  likely  to  be  a  proposed  law  requiring  the  liability 
insurance  companies  to  report  to  bureaus  of  labor  the  information 
compiled  by  them  respecting  the  extent  of  disability  and  the  amount 
of  settlements  for  accidents  reported  to  them  in  each  state.  The 
furnishing  of  any  such  information  would  entail  a  great  deal  of 
additional  labor  and  expense  on  the  part  of  liability  insurance 
companies,  which  are  already  overburdened  by  state  requirements." 
He  urged,  therefore,  that  attention  be  concentrated  on  the  strength- 
ening of  inspection  departments,  and  on  the  passage  of  laws  which, 
like  those  establishing  boards  of  boiler  rules  in  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio,  would  "strike  at  the  root  of  this  question"  by  removing  "the 
causes  of  these  accidents  at  the  place  where  the  first  and  greatest 
danger  lies, — namely,  in  the  construction  of  machinery  and  devices 
used  for  manufacturing  and  conunercial  purposes." 

Other  speakers,  however,  pointed  out  (i)  that,  to  secure  the 
expected  benefits,  it  would  not  be  essential  for  the  uniform  schedule 
to  be  adopted  immediately  by  all  states;  (2)  that,  wherever  adopted, 
the  use  of  such  a  schedule  would  assist  in  keeping  inspection  depart- 
ments up  to  the  mark  and  would  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of 
accidents;  (3)  that,  though  the  statistics  obtained  would  have  to  be 
considered  as  imderstating  the  facts,  they  would  very  quickly  be  of 
great  assistance  in  solving  the  problems  of  insurance  in  connection 
with  workmen's  compensation;  and  (4)  that,  in  advocating  a  uni- 
form reporting  schedule,  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is 
not  relaxing  its  exertions  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  laws 
designed  to  secure  directly  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  the  schedule  it  was  especially  em- 
phasized that  as  few  questions  as  possible  should  be  asked,  for,  it 
was  argued,  the  employer  will  not  answer  a  large  ntunber  of 
questions,  and,  therefore,  if  the  topics  covered  are  too  many,  the 
information  urgently  needed  can  not  be  secured.  In  this  connection 
the  need  for  the  third  part  of  the  schedule  was  one  of  the  principal 
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points  discussed.  By  some  it  was  thought  superfluous,  ctunbersome, 
and  not  likely  to  be  sent  in  by  employers,  while  others  argued  for  its 
retention  on  the  ground  that  some  such  arrangement  is  necessary 
to  secure  reports  as  to  the  final  results  of  accidents  and  that,  even  if 
not  always  returned,  it  would  minimize  the  necessary  follow-up 
work  and  would  at  the  same  time  notify  employers  of  the  character 
of  information  which  they  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
give.  During  the  debate  upon  this  subject  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Belnap,  representative  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
that,  in  the  accident  statistics  furnished  by  the  railroads  to  and 
published  by  that  conmiission,  the  figures  for  employes  killed  rep- 
resent only  cases  of  death  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent If  a  man  lives  more  than  twenty-four  hours  he  is  officially 
classified  merely  as  "seriously  injured." 

Other  suggestions  were  that,  in  Part  I,  "i.f.Day  of  week"  be 
omitted  as  unnecessary,  that  "i.g.Hour  of  day"  and  also  ''2. j .Hour 
at  which  injured  person  began  work  on  day  of  accident"  be  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  that,  *'2.c.  Had  injured  person  been 
instructed  as  to  danger  of  his  work?"  and  "2.d.  What  guard,  safety 
appliance,  or  regulation  against  the  danger  indicated  by  this  accident 
was  in  use  when  accident  occurred?,"  though  educational,  were  not 
likely  to  be  so  answered  as  to  produce  information  of  any  value. 
The  employer,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  always  report  that  the 
injured  person  had  been  properly  instructed  in  regard  to  the  danger, 
and  that,  if  guards  were  not  in  use,  they  had  been  temporarily 
removed  by  the  injured  person  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  foreman  or  superintendent.  It  was  also  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  that  sometimes  an  injured  person  may  return  to  work 
at  the  same  wages  as  before,  and  may  therefore  appear  in  the 
employer's  report  to  have  suffered  no  permanent  disability,  but  that 
later,  when  sympathy  with  his  misfortune  has  become  less  keen,  he 
may  be  discharged  or  have  his  wages  reduced  because  of  some  in- 
firmity caused  by  the  accident,  and  that  such  cases  can  usually  be 
properly  recorded  only  by  a  personal  investigation  following  up 
the  accident  schedule. 

It  was  suggested  by  Professor  Commons  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  requested  to  use  the  uniform  schedule  for 
accident  reports  prepared  by  the  Association ;  and  by  Mr.  Dawson 
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that  the  Census  Bureau  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  collecting  and 
arranging  in  statistical  form  the  returns  from  all  the  states  which 
adopt  a  uniform  blank,  and  to  enforce  the  making  of  such  returns. 
"In  this  way/'  said  Mr.  Dawson,  "the  work  of  compiling  the  sta- 
tistics, not  merely  for  a  given  state,  but  for  all  the  states  which 
require  these  returns,  will  be  greatly  facilitated;  and  the  informa- 
tion will  be  conveniently  accessible  at  a  central  point.  The  advan- 
tage of  utilizing  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  employes  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  collecting  and  arranging  such  data  must 
also  be  at  once  obvious." 

After  a  second  round-table  conference  of  experts  upon  this  sub- 
ject, held  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  schedule  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  revision  and  the  incorporation  of  addi- 
tional suggestions.  The  final  schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  committee 
is  herewith  printed. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA 
Friday  Afternoon  Session,  December  29,  191 1. 


Presiding  Officer:  Charles  Nagel 

Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 


Charles  Nagel 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


You  have  been  advised,  as  I  have  been,  that  your  plans  for  this 
afternoon  have  been  somewhat  modified.  In  other  words,  your  time 
for  listening  to  addresses  is  limited,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  not 
consume  any  of  the  time  which  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  have 
carefully  considered  the  question  to  which  we  propose  to  address 
ourselves.  Apart  from  that,  I  have  assumed  that  I  was  selected  as 
presiding  officer  because  I  happen  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  because  my  department  is  necessarily  deeply  interested  in 
the  questions  to  be  discussed. 

I  see  that  the  subjects  announced  are :  "Unemployment  as  a  Com- 
ing Issue,"  "The  Experience  of  The  National  Employment  Ex- 
change," and  "Recent  Advances  in  the  Struggle  against  Unemploy- 
ment." It  goes  without  saying  that  the  problem  not  only  is  with 
us  now,  but  has  always  been  with  all  civilized  peoples,  and  will  be 
with  us  as  long  as  civilization  lasts.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  forces  to  accentuate  the  conditions  of  which  we  are  to 
speak.  On  the  one  hand,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  general  sym- 
pathy with  our  fellow-man  is  stronger  than  it  used  to  be.  There  is 
growth  of  the  idea  that  all  real  happiness  is  predicated  upon  the 
success  and  welfare  of  our  fellow-man.  More  than  that,  it  is  not 
purely  and  simply  sentiment;  we  have  come  to  realize  that  beyond 
sympathy  a  question  of  essential  conservation  is  involved.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  forces  at 
work  in  civilized  countries  serve  to  drive  apart  different  classes  of 
the  community.  They  serve  to  enrich  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  create 
on  the  other  hand  the  very  conditions  which  we  would  relieve.  That 
presents  the  problem  in  its  full  sincerity. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  manifestations  of  charity  really,  in 
the  same  breath,  demonstrate  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  The  very  fact  that  enormous  gifts  can  be  given,  points  out 
to  us  that  some  one  must  contribute  a  disproportionate  part  to  make 
it  possible  to  make  those  gifts.  I  never  see  a  large  charity  recorded 
without  saying  to  myself  that  I  wish  the  donor  might  set  his  charity 
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back  a  few  pegs,  and  have  it  go  more  for  merit  in  the  first  instance 
and  less  for  charity  in  the  last. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  every  civilized  country  is  struggling 
with  this  problem.  We  know  that  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in 
France  they  are  contending  with  it;  and  by  this  time  we  know) 
enough  about  our  own  country  to  know  that  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  problems  which  confront  those  peoples.  The  question  is  one  of 
wisdom.  It  is  not  a  question  of  power,  or  authority,  or  will;  it  is 
a  question  of  what  is  wise  to  do.  That  there  must  be  regulation  in 
many  respects  heretofore  unknown  in  this  coimtry,  we  admit  by  this 
time.  The  old  idea  of  individualism  no  longer  obtains.  The  laissez 
faire  doctrine  has  been  abandoned.  We  know  that  there  are  condi- 
tions inevitably  fastened  upon  us  with  which  the  government  must 
deal.  It  is  a  question  of  degree ;  how  far  can  the  government  with 
safety  go?  We  know  that  we  may  regulate  so  far  as  to  destroy 
competition,  and  yet  most  of  us  believe  still  that  competition  is  a 
wholesome  protection.  We  know  that  we  may  protect  the  wage- 
earner  to  an  extent  that  may  ultimately  injure  him.  So  here  we 
may  find  in  our  investigations  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
tecting the  unemployed  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  create  the 
conditions  against  which  we  propose  to  safeguard.  That  is  the 
question ;  every  country  is  dealing  with  it ;  we  have  to  deal  with  it. 
We  have  this  advantage;  we  have  a  dual  system.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  up  the  entire  problem  throughout  the  country 
at  once.  The  national  government  may  do  much;  it  may  institute 
inquiries;  it  may  make  reports;  it  may  distribute  information  for 
all  who  desire  to  have  it;  but  it  is  powerless  by  its  own  measures 
to  afford  relief  for  the  entire  country.  We  have  forty-eight  states, 
each  and  every  one  an  experiment  station ;  each  and  every  one  in  a 
position  to  adopt  this  theory  or  that,  as  it  may  address  itself  to  the 
discretion  of  the  legislator.  Each  and  all  may  move  forward  and 
learn  in  the  light  of  experience  of  each  and  every  one.  With  that 
opportunity  in  our  hands,  with  the  wisdom  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  and  with  the  earnest  and 
constant  investigations  which  our  own  states  are  making,  I  trust 
we  shall  be  able  to  find  some  wholesome  solution  for  this  problem. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  A  COMING  ISSUE 


William  Hakd 
Member  Editorial  Staff,  Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York. 


I  speak  only  as  a  man  whose  occupation  obliges  him  to  be  aware 
of  states  of  public  opinion  and  of  growths  and  changes  in  those 
states.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  to  you,  who  are  much  more 
conversant  than  I  am  with  the  technique  of  industrial  problems, 
any  facts  now  unknown  to  you  about  unemployment.  My  purpose 
is  very  different.  It  is  to  indicate  (i)  that  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  rapidly  gaining  genuine  recognition  in  this  country, 
and  (2)  that  the  information  which  the  public  will  need  in  legislat- 
ing about  unemployment  is  far  from  having  been  rendered  avail- 
able to  it  by  those  organizations,  such  as  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  to  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  look  for 
technical  guidance  in  such  matters. 

In  the  years  1900  to  1904  there  were  eight  articles  on  unemploy- 
ment printed  in  important  American  magazines.  In  the  years  1905 
to  1909  there  were  sixty-four  articles  on  unemployment  printed  in 
important  American  magazines,  and  forty  of  these  articles  discussed 
conditions  not  in  Europe  but  in  America  itself.  The  years  1910 
and  191 1  showed  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  volume  of  maga- 
zine attention  given  to  this  subject.  It  has  emerged  from  its  original 
concealment  in  such  magazines  as  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  Ameri- 
can JourncU  of  Sociology  into  open  appearance  in  the  weeklies  and 
monthlies  of  large  general  circulation.  In  fact,  one  might  conclude 
that  unemployment  was  on  the  verge,  not  merely  of  consideration, 
but  of  settlement,  when  one  observes  it  in  the  pages  of  magazines 
which,  although  they  have  no  objection  to  controversial  questions, 
confine  themselves  usually  in  their  choice  of  such  questions  to  "The 
Propriety  of  the  Occupation  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon,"  or  "The  Grati- 
fying Advance  Made  by  Democratic  Sentiment  in  the  Court  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  or  "The  Menace  of  the  Monopolies  Estab- 
lished by  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Even  more  important  than  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  inter- 
est in  unemployment  is  the  shift  in  the  direction  of  the  attitude 
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taken  toward  it.  No  longer  does  the  writer  on  unemployment  in 
an  American  magazine  write  only  about  the  vagrant,  the  tramp,  the 
hobo,  the  down-and-outer,  the  man  who  does  not  want  to  work. 
Unemployment  begins  to  be  considered,  even  in  the  most  popular 
of  magazines,  as  a  characteristic  of  that  sponge  which  we  call 
industry — ^a  sponge  which  contracts  and  expands  by  terms  of  years, 
cyclically;  by  terms  of  months,  seasonally;  by  terms  of  weeks  or 
even  days  or  hours,  casually;  according  to  its  sudden  need  or 
lack  of  need,  expanding  and  sucking  labor  in,  contracting  and  forc- 
ing labor  out, — sl  process  in  which  control  lies  rather  with  the 
sponge  than  with  the  water. 

This  conception,  old  to  the  student,  is  new  to  the  public.  It 
begins,  however,  to  make  its  way  not  only  into  the  magazines  but 
at  the  same  time  into  the  newspapers.  There  has  just  appeared, 
for  instance,  in  the  Albany  Argus,  an  editorial,  typical  of  many 
current  editorials,  which  ten  years  ago  would  have  sounded  odd  but 
v/hich  now  sounds  normal. 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
certain  industries  will  be  smaller  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than 
at  others,  but  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  total  number  employed  in  all  industries  in  this  country  in  the 
month  of  January  of  about  a  million.  What  are  called  seasonal 
industries  do  not  confine  their  operations  to  any  one  part  of  the 
year.  Some  of  them  shut  down  in  the  winter  and  some  of  them  in 
the  summer,  but  the  fact  remains,  according  to  a  statement  just 
issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  that  January  is  the  worst  month  for 
those  who  are  dependent  on  their  work  for  their  daily  bread. 

"There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  remedying  this.  A  million 
workers  idle  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  a  family  is  necessarily 
under  greater  expense  than  in  the  summer,  is  a  deplorable  situation. 
There  are  many  industries  that  could  well  increase  the  number  of 
their  employes  in  January,  even  if  they  had  to  reduce  their  forces 
somewhat  in  the  summer  in  consequence.  Manufacturers  should 
get  together  and  discuss  this  problem,  with  a  view  to  providing 
employment  for  many  hands  in  the  season  of  the  year  when  en- 
forced idleness  brings  misery  to  many  worthy  families.  Not  only 
is  there  coal  to  buy  in  the  winter,  but  more  nutritious  food  is  needed, 
and  where  there  are  children  in  the  family  there  is  apt  to  be  more 
sickness  than  in  the  summer  and  more  doctors'  bills  to  meet." 
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When  the  public  b^^  to  think  about  unemployment  in  this  way, 
the  day  of  action  is  not  far  off. 

So  thorough  has  been  the  recent  change  in  public  opinion  about 
unemployment  that  it  has  gone  far  toward  destroying  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  American  literature.  The  funny-paper 
jokes  about  Weary  Willy  and  Ragged  Rufus  have  passed  their 
meridian  and  now  for  some  time  have  been  declining  into  twilight 
and  oblivion.    Unemployment  has  ceased  in  America  to  be  a  joke. 

To  what  element  in  society  shall  the  public  look  for  knowledge 
and  for  counsel  in  its  treatment  of  a  problem  the  seriousness  of 
which  it  now  recognizes? 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Capital,  of  its  own  nK>tion,  will  step 
forward  and  offer  a  solution.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  that  Capi- 
tal gazes,  not  merely  with  complacency  but  even  with  active  satisfac- 
tion, on  the  growth  in  this  country  of  the  "reserve  army  of  labor." 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the  editor  of  that  paper 
looks  forward  to  the  increase  of  our  "labor  reserve"  as  an  inevitable 
and  desirable  restriction  on  the  American  cost  of  production.  This 
editorial  is  noteworthy,  both  because  of  its  intelligent  anticipation 
of  the  growth  of  unemployment  in  America  and  because  of  its  in- 
genuous— or  else  incredibly  hard-hearted — acceptance  of  the  human 
miseries  along  with  the  financial  benefits  of  that  prospect. 

"More  surprise  than  the  occasion  calls  for  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  large  return  of  laborers  to  Europe  shown  in  the  official  inmii- 
gration  and  emigration  figures  for  the  past  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
outward  movement  has  been  sufficiently  striking,  but  the  phenome- 
non is  not  new.  The  kind  of  labor  involved  in  the  movement  mo- 
bilizes easily,  and  can  be  demobilized  just  as  quickly  when  employ- 
ment becomes  scarce.  The  laborers  themselves  are  of  a  frugal  class, 
and  soon  accumulate  a  reserve  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  to 
Italy  or  Hungary. 

"In  no  other  country  is  this  the  case.  Australia  has  not  begun 
to  develop,  and  its  trades  union  government  discourages  the  kind  of 
immigration  which  is  so  essential  to  our  industries.  For  this  reason 
also  we  pay  higher  wages,  because  we  do  not  possess  the  European 
means  of  reducing  them.  Unemployment  in  England  means  poor- 
law  relief,  even  with  the  habitually  industrious  classes,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  residuum  of  'unemployables'.  This  automatically 
establishes  competition  in  the  labor  market,  and  reduces  wages  at  a 
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time  when  work  is  scarce  and  profits  small,  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  same  time. 

"But  with  us  it  is  different.  A  large  portion  of  our  unskilled 
labor  is  alien  and  exotic.  The  native  American  is,  in  fact,  only  in 
the  rarest  instances  content  to  make  himself  brother  to  the  ox.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  Irish  emigrant  was  building  our  railroads  or  that 
part  of  them  which  required  mere  muscle.  Such  tasks  have  been 
successively  carried  on  by  other  races,  probably  less  efficient  than  the 
Irish,  who  rose  rapidly  in  the  second  generation,  replacing  the  na- 
tive American  foremen  in  the  gangs  in  which  they  used  to  labor. 

"Such  a  mobility  of  labor  means  a  serious  handicap  in  produc- 
tion. Wages  do  not  fall  here  with  an3rthing  like  the  rapidity  of 
European  states,  while  they  retain  their  advances.  To  do  this  em- 
ployment must  increase  or  the  supply  of  labor  must  be  reduced. 
The  latter  happens  in  dull  times  like  these,  and  it  is  curious  that  in 
all  the  fallacies  which  have  been  advanced  to  bolster  our  system  of 
high  protection  this  real  argument  for  protection  has  never  been 
fully  appreciated.  Here  our  manufacturers  certainly  need  a  com- 
pensating advantage ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  given 
except  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  products  not  enjoying  spec- 
ial natural  advantages. 

"We  may  make  up  our  minds,  however,  that  the  outward  move- 
ment of  labor  is  merely  temporary.  All  these  workmen  will  come 
back  when  they  are  needed.  They  take  a  heavy  ransom  from  the 
country  without  spending  much  in  it.  But  we  are  young,  and  large- 
ly undeveloped,  and  must  bid  high  for  the  help.  As  conditions  be- 
come more  settled  and  population  grows  up  this  disadvantage  will 
tend  to  diminish,  and  we  shall  breed,  by  the  children  of  the  work- 
men who  finally  make  their  homes  here,  a  reserve  of  such  labor  of 
our  own  as  will  automatically  restrict  emigration  and  immigration, 
exactly  as  it  does  in  Great  Britain  or  Belgiimi." 

The  financial  view  of  unemployment  to-day  is  that  it  regulates 
population  and  wages.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not  recognize 
the  theory  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  industrial  govern- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  people  are  likewise  bound  to  keep  tl|e  people 
industrially  occupied,  that  those  who  control  the  means  of  life  are 
bound  to  give  the  people  access  to  those  means. 

With  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  the  irregu- 
larity of  daily  employment  makes  it  necessary  for  members  to  travel 
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from  one  part  of  this  country  to  another  so  numerously  and  so  con- 
stantly that  if  you  look  at  the  records  of  any  one  of  their  local  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  New  York  District  Council,  you  will  find 
that  every  month  an  extraordinarily  large  proportion  of  the  member- 
ship, varying  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  takes  out  traveling  cards  and 
starts  on  journeys  which  often  include,  before  the  circle  of  the 
search  for  employment  is  concluded,  the  farthest  sections  of  the 
West  and  of  the  South. 

The  constantly  nomadic  character  of  this  life  breeds  a  race  of 
men  who  are  homeless  wanderers,  unrestrained  by  any  of  those 
homely  ties  which  bind  men  to  habits  of  personal  regularity  and 
lawfulness.  Labor  has  lately  been  doing  some  confessing.  When 
the  full  failure  of  our  industrial  government  on  this  one  point  of 
regularity  of  employment  has  been  fully  understood,  we  shall  see 
Capital  in  the  dock  too,  doing  some  confessing  of  its  own. 

If  in  the  meantime  we  need  not  expect  any  immediate  action  about 
unemployment  from  Capital  as  Capital,  neither  need  we  expect  any 
immediate  action  from  Labor  as  Labor.  Of  course,  unemployment 
falls  upon  the  unionized  as  well  as  upon  the  non-unionized  and,  in 
strikes,  when  the  unemployed  come  in  to  replace  the  unionized  strik- 
ers, it  is  the  member  of  organized  labor  who  sees  with  especial  vivid- 
ness the  consequences  of  the  maintenance  of  the  "labor  reserve." 
When  the  garbage-wagon  drivers  of  New  York  went  on  strike  last 
fall,  the  city  had  little  difficulty  in  bringing  almost  instantly  four  or 
five  thousand  irregulars  to  discharge  the  duties  abandoned  by  fifteen 
hundred  regulars.  These  irregulars,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
newspaper  reporters  who  observed  them,  were  not,  in  the  main, 
professional  adventurers,  but  were  normal — and  otherwise  self-re- 
specting— workingmen  who  needed  shoes  for  themselves  and  food 
for  their  children. 

Nevertheless,  though  suflFering  from  unemployment  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  trade  unions  seem  unlikely  at  the  present  time  to 
gather  the  facts  and  to  advance  the  policies  with  which  unemploy- 
ment must  be  attacked.  Mr.  Gompers,  in  his  official  organ,  the 
American  Federationist,  is  able  to  see  in  the  idea  of  labor  exchanges 
nothing  but  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  as  means  by  which 
to  conduct  the  immigrant  into  the  job  of  the  native-born.  When 
he  has  indicated  that  possibility  he  ceases  from  his  discussion  of 
unemployment,  and  apparently,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  re- 
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serve  army  of  labor  may  continue  to  frustrate  many  of  the  efforts 
of  the  very  forces  which  Mr.  Gompers  is  leading. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  attempt  to 
formulate  an  unemployment  policy  will  arise,  not  directly  from 
among  the  combatants  in  the  Labor-Capital  struggle,  but,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  our  recent  industrial  accident  policy,  from  a  union  of 
all  interested  people,  whether  employers  or  employes,  who,  meeting 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  this  particular  topic,  determine  to 
present  to  the  legislatures  of  our  states  the  information  which  they 
need  in  order  to  act  wisely. 

Public  opinion  about  unemployment  has  to-day  reached  a  point 
which  was  reached  a  decade  ago  by  public  opinion  about  industrial 
accidents.  Just  as  we  began  to  have  industrial  accident  commissions 
then,  we  shall  soon  begin  to  have  a  series  of  commissions  to  consider 
unemployment  and  its  remedies.  But  the  early  industrial  accident 
commissions  adjourned  with  no  results  reached.  The  facts  about 
industrial  accidents  had  not  been  collected,  classified,  presented. 

You  know  what  a  commission  is.  It  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  It 
consists  of  very  intelligent  and  thoroughly  uninformed  men,  who 
together  form  a  strong  and  efficient  mental  vacuum  in  which  the 
experiment  can  be  made  whether  or  not  the  information  about  any 
given  topic  is  yet  of  sufficient  density  to  raise  the  wings  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  commissions  which  meet  to  consider  the  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment ought  to  find  on  their  tables,  as  soon  as  they  meet,  a  complete 
work,  in  as  many  volumes  as  is  necessary,  giving  them  a  map  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  modern  industry.  What  happens 
otherwise?  Witnesses  are  subpoenaed;  they  appear;  they  talk  at 
length  and  at  random.  The  commission  is  bewildered.  It  tells  its 
secretary  to  go  out  and  get  the  facts.  The  secretary  does  his  best. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  commission  on  unemplo)mient,  the 
secretary  happens  to  be  Mr.  Leiserson,  he  finds  a  great  many  facts 
and  goes  back  with  them  admirably  arranged  in  their  relation  to 
one  another.  But,  at  the  most,  he  does  the  work  of  one  man,  and 
of  one  man  only. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  through  this  Association  there 
should  be  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  a  composite 
report  from  many  sources,  representing  the  observations  of  many 
individuals,  covering  all  sections  of  the  country,  presenting  all  the 
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many  phases  of  unemployment  in  their  sequence,  and  providing  the 
prospective  legislator  with  an  organized  body  of  information,  part 
of  which  does  not  exist  at  all  to-day,  and  the  rest  of  which,  since  it 
is  very  widely  scattered  through  the  pages  of  many  books  and 
through  the  memories  of  many  individuals,  exists  only  as  an  abstrac- 
tion. 

A  report  of  the  sort  I  have  in  mind  would  follow  the  problem  of 
unemployment  through  its  manifestations  at  all  points  of  the  indus- 
trial field. 

It  would  present  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  cyclical  fluctuations 
of  industry  and  would  convey  to  the  reader  the  plans  already  sug- 
gested (by  the  Webbs,  for  instance)  for  making  public  work  larger 
in  the  years  when  private  work  is  smaller. 

It  would  give  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of 
industry  and  would  consider,  as  being  perhaps  particularly  applicable 
to  such  cases,  the  unemployment  insurance  devices  developed  in 
Europe. 

It  would  give  the  facts  with  regard  to  typical  instances  of  casual 
employment  and  would  describe  the  labor  exchanges  of  England 
and  of  the  Continent. 

It  would  go  on  from  discussing  the  fluctuations  of  industry  to  giv- 
ing the  facts  with  regard  to  the  existence,  at  all  times,  of  the  "labor 
reserve,"  and  would  present  the  claims  made  by  certain  socialistic 
reformers  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  establishment  of 
public  works  expressly  for  the  employment  of  that  reserve. 

It  would  go  on  to  give  the  facts  about  the  men  who  no  longer 
wish  to  work,  the  men  who  can  be  regarded  as  deserters  from  in- 
dustry. It  would  give  the  facts  with  regard  to  what  efforts  have 
been  made  by  farm  colonies  to  restore  such  men  to  the  ranks. 

It  would  go  on  to  give  an  account  of  those  who  are  unemployed 
partly  or  wholly  because  of  being  unequipped,  who  have  never  had 
industrial  preparation,  who  have  gone  into  blind-alley  occupations, 
who  pass  from  one  job  to  another  with  increasing  discouragement 
until  at  last  they  fall  among  the  deserters. 

These  last  two  phases  of  unemployment,  the  situation  of  the  man 
who  is  unemployable  because  of  the  absence  of  the  will  to  work 
and  the  situation  of  the  man  who  is  unemployable  because  of  his  lack 
of  industrial  competency,  would  have  to  be  considered  mainly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  to  complement  the  three  previously 
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mentioned  phases  of  unemployment  which  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  industry  itself. 

A  report  of  the  sort  I  have  in  mind  would  not  fail  to  consider  im- 
migration and  would  give  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his 
associates  a  full  analysis  and  a  complete  presentation. 

Nor  would  a  discussion  of  unemployment  be  complete  unless  it 
considered,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  loss  caused  to  the  country  by  its 
failure  to  utilize  its  labor-power  continuously  and  the  further  loss 
caused  to  it  by  having  to  support,  through  public  and  private 
charity,  those  who  are  either  willingly  or  unwillingly  idle. 

We  might  just  as  well  make  up  our  minds  now  that  the  com- 
missions on  unemployment  will  have  to  develop  a  composite  unem- 
ployment policy.  This  subject  cannot  be  treated  by  one  act  enact- 
ing one  remedy.  It  stretches  all  the  way  from  industrial  courses  in 
our  public  schools  to  the  compulsory  interstate  registration  of  all 
traveling  workers,  from  the  treatment  of  vagrants  to  the  subsidizing 
of  trade  unions  which  give  out-of-work  benefits,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  labor  markets  to  the  intelligent  distribution  of  public 
construction  over  long  periods  of  years. 

A  statement  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  which  would  enable 
a  commission  to  outline  an  unemployment  policy  would  have  to  be 
very  large  and  very  complex.  It  would  have  to  consist  of  contribu- 
tions made  by  many  individuals,  each  of  whom  had  brought  together 
the  facts  with  regard  to  one  phase  of  the  matter;  and  these  contri- 
butions would  then  have  to  be  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  ana- 
lyzed, and  summarized. 

The  production  of  such  a  statement  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment would  mean  that  individuals  in  all  parts  of  this  country  would 
have  to  be  brought  into  a  cooperative  plan.  It  would  mean  that  the 
work  which  they  contributed  would  have  to  be  assembled  and  pub- 
lished by  a  central  body. 

That  body  should  be  this  Association. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 

EXCHANGE 


Edward  W.  Carpenter 
Manager,  National  Employment  Exchange,  New  York  City. 


The  unemployment  problem,  to  be  treated  properly,  must  be  divid- 
ed according  to  classes.  Existing  conditions  pertaining  to  some  oc- 
cupations may  not  be  the  same  with  respect  to  others.  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  various  classes  which  have  come  directly  under  my  ob- 
servation as  manager  of  the  National  Employment  Exchange  since 
its  opening  in  May,  1909,  taking  up  first  the  class  of  office  help — 
men  and  women. 

There  is  a  great  over-supply  of  people  in  New  York  City  seeking 
office  work.  A  goodly  portion  of  this  over-supply  is  caused  by  this 
class  coming  to  New  York  City  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  bettering  themselves,  but  lured  on  also  by  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  This  surplus  is  the  main  cause  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  salaries  paid  to  most  of  the  clerks — salaries  so  low  that 
it  is  inconceivable  how  they  get  along. 

A  large  number  of  those  seeking  clerical  work  are  not  fitted  for 
it,  with  the  result  that  if  they  do  secure  a  position  they  are  unable 
to  hold  it,  and  would  have  been  much  better  off  had  they  learned  a 
trade.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  boy  who  does  not  remain  at 
school  long  enough  to  get  sufficient  education  to  fit  him  for  clerical 
work.  What  is  the  result?  He  is  obliged  to  enter  occupations  in 
which  his  chances  for  advancement  are  poor.  Children  should  be 
given  a  more  practical  education  or  manual  training  along  lines  that 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  them  in  earning  a  good  living.  There 
are  thousands  of  widowed  mothers  working  day  and  night  to  sup- 
port their  children  until  the  law  permits  them  to  leave  school,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  older  ones  can  help  to  sup- 
port the  family  with  the  little  three  or  four  dollars  they  are  able  to 
earn  per  week.  What  a  relief  these  children  would  soon  be  had 
they  been  taught  a  trade,  thereby  enabling  them  to  earn  fair  wages ! 
If  every  state  would  pass  a  law  making  manual  training  compul- 
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sory  in  the  public  schools,  much  of  the  handicap  that  now  exists 
could,  no  doubt,  be  avoided. 

With  reference  to  manual  labor,  one  of  the  reasons  for  some  men 
being  out  of  work  for  longer  periods  than  industrial  conditions 
warrant  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  medium  for  bringing  employers  and 
employes  together.  A  central  place  of  information  is  needed, — such 
as  they  have  in  Berlin  and  London.  The  National  Employment  Ex- 
change has  been  trying  to  establish  such  a  place,  but  it  takes  time 
and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  competition.  For  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  191 1,  we  recorded  requests  for  3890  men  at  our 
manual  labor  branch.  We  were  obliged  to  decline  a  number  of  or- 
ders during  the  summer  months,  knowing  we  could  not  fill  them, 
and  some  were  declined  on  account  of  the  small  wages  offered.  We 
placed  during  the  year  2398  men  and  gave  many  more  an  opportun- 
ity to  obtain  work,  but  they  either  did  not  accept  the  work  or  the 
employers  did  not  accept  them. 

New  York  is  full  of  naturally  idle,  irresponsible  men,  who  will  not 
work  tmless  driven  to  it,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short  time,  either 
leaving  voluntarily,  or  being  discharged  for  incompetency  or  worth- 
lessness.  Such  men  are  a  detriment  to  the  honest  workingman. 
They  will  often  ship  out  with  a  gang  for  work  in  another  state  with 
no  intention  of  going  to  work,  merely  to  see  the  country.  The  re- 
sult is  that  employers  are  loath  to  advance  railroad  fares.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  employers  throughout  the  country  wha 
are  in  need  of  help  today,  but  who  do  not  want  to  take  the  chance 
of  advancing  fares  and  not  securing  men  who  are  sincere  in  want- 
ing work.  We  find  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  men  for  given 
trades,  which  would  indicate  that  those  who  have  trades  keep  em- 
ployed when  there  is  work  for  them.  Nor  are  good,  reliable  men  al- 
ways available  for  porter  work,  or  for  any  other  occupation  for  which 
no  particular  skill  is  required.  The  demand  for  farm  hands  exceeds 
by  far  the  supply  during  the  season.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  us  for  common  laborers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Still  the  parks  are  filled  with  the  unemployable — a 
class  consisting  of  men  unfit  for  work  and  of  those  who  will  not 
work.  We  have  on  several  occasions  sent  representatives  through 
the  parks  explaining  to  the  men  there  what  we  had  to  offer,  but  we 
have  never  met  with  much  success  in  inducing  them  to  go  to  work. 

Each  year  we  read  of  the  hundreds  of  foreigners  returning  to 
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their  native  countries  with  their  savings  of  five  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  buy  farm  land.  The  park  loafers  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  save  money.  If  there  were  more  men  given  to  farm  lives 
here,  it  would  help  to  lessen  the  number  of  unemployed  and  to  in- 
crease wages. 

Although  the  unemployment  problem  may  never  be  solved,  I  be- 
lieve present  conditions  could  be  improved  upon.  There  will  al- 
ways be  some  who  will  lead  lives  of  idleness  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done,  but  the  number  may  be  reduced.  When  a  man  gets  a  taste 
of  a  life  of  idleness,  and  finds  that  he  can  exist  on  what  he  obtains 
by  begging,  or  receives  at  the  hands  of  charity,  or  earns  by  working 
a  day  or  two  now  and  then,  it  is  hard  to  break  him  of  that  habit. 
His  state  of  mind  soon  becomes  torpid;  he  loses  all  ambition  and 
cares  little  what  he  does  or  what  becomes  of  him.  Feeding  him 
and  giving  him  a  place  to  sleep  occasionally  are  not  what  he  needs ; 
nor  are  you  going  to  break  him  of  the  habit  by  sending  him  to 
prison,  where  he  will  be  stamped  as  a  criminal  and  blacklisted, 
where  he  will  be  with  crooks  and  have  his  mind  further  poisoned 
with  their  experiences.  What  is  needed  is  a  preventive,  a  strictly 
enforced  vagrancy  law  in  each  state, — to  keep  him,  if  possible,  from 
becoming  a  vagrant.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit;  do  not  let  him 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  working.  As  has  already  been  suggested, 
provide  a  large  farm  where  a  man  can  be  sent, — whether  he  is  un- 
able to  find  work,  or  is  unwilling  to  work, — a  place  he  can  leave 
when  he  is  ready  to  accept  work,  and  that  will  not  reflect  on  him 
and  be  a  detriment  to  his  chances  of  securing  employment.  This 
farm  should  not  be  made  attractive  to  the  men  so  that  they  would 
not  care  to  leave  it.  They  should  be  made  to  work  longer  hours  - 
than  men  in  commercial  enterprises,  so  that  they  will  prefer  to  work 
outside  of  the  farm.  The  expense  of  conducting  such  a  place  could 
be  partially  offset  by  supplying  the  various  state  institutions,  such 
as  hospitals,  prisons,  and  asylums,  with  provisions  produced  on  it. 
Many  of  the  men,  after  learning  farm  work,  could  obtain  employ- 
ment with  farmers,  who  are  constantly  in  need  of  help  during  the 
season,  and  who  have  acres  of  untilled  land  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  help.  On  this  farm  a  factory  could  also  be  maintained 
where  some  of  the  articles  used  in  the  public  institutions  could  be 
made.  These  factories  would  provide  work  for  many  men  during 
the  winter  months. 
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The  unemployment  problem  is  becoming  more  serious  each  year ; 
the  steady  increase  of  population  alone  adds  to  it.  Any  action  taken 
now  may  not  be  of  great  benefit  at  the  present  time,  but  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  benefit  in  the  future.  The  problem  is  fast  becoming  a 
great  issue  in  this  country,  and,  if  action  is  not  taken  soon  by  passing 
a  law  to  better  the  situation,  it  will  be  a  grave  problem  to  handle  in 
later  years.  As  the  number  of  vagrants  increases  each  year,  they 
will  find  it  harder  to  live,  and  more  will  resort  to  begging,  stealing, 
and  robbery.  We  have  many  criminals  now  and,  if  vagrancy  is 
permitted  to  continue,  we  will  have  more. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  the  great  need  to-day  is  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  state  legislators  the  importance  of  the  unem- 
plo)anent  question  and  to  urge  them  to  some  action.  Few  legislators 
have  had  the  necessary  experience  to  enable  them  to  draw  up  a 
feasible  plan  to  better  the  situation,  and  therefore,  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  definite  plan,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  voluntarily  take  any 
action.  If  a  committee  were  appointed,  composed  of  people  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  in  its  various  phases,  which  would  draw  up 
such  a  plan  and  present  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  the  chances 
for  action  would  be  much  better. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT^ 


Charles  R.  Henderson 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago. 


The  Measurement  op  Progress 

Progress  in  the  struggle  against  unemployment  must  be  tested 
and  measured  in  three  directions:  statistics,  preventive  measures, 
and  insurance. 

I.  Statistics:  We  have  need  of  more  adequate  and  uniform 
statistics  of  the  facts  of  unemployment,  (i)  to  correct  our  national 
beliefs  about  the  evils  and  dangers  of  unemployment — to  arouse  the 
nation,  and  even  wage-earners  themselves,  to  the  evils  and  miseries 
of  unemployment;  (2)  to  map,  locate  and  measure  the  phenomena 
according  to  seasons,  cycles,  trades,  and  localities;  (3)  to  present 
the  uniform  conditions  under  which  wage-earning  is  suspended, 
so  as  to  isolate  the  causes  and  measure  their  relative  importance; 
(4)  ultimately  to  give  us  the  relative  risks  in  the  several  trades, 
with  averages  of  very  large  numbers,  through  considerable  time, 
and  over  wide  areas,  as  the  basis  for  actuarial  calculations  of  the 
cost  of  insurance. 

But  we  cannot  wait  for  complete  statistics  before  we  introduce 
ameliorative  methods.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  employment 
bureaus  and  insurance  funds  that  the  most  useful  statistics  will  be 
furnished.  Workingmen,  philanthropists  and  public  officials  are 
not  interested  in  keeping  records  and  making  costly  returns  simply 
to  bury  figures  in  a  dusty  library;  they  must  be  able  to  see  the 
value  of  their  tables  in  relation  to  their  tasks,  or  to  some  immediate- 
ly useful  social  end. 

II.  Preventive  Measures:  (i)  The  point  of  starting  ameliora- 
tive effort  is  the  employment  agency  or  "labor  exchange".  The 
function  of  the  employment  bureau  is  to  bring  together  those  who 
offer  a  supply  of  labor  and  those  whose  idle  capital  seeks  human 

^This  is  merely  an  outline  of  Prof-essor  Henderson's  interesting  and  val- 
uable speech  upon  this  subject. 
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agents  of  production.  Much  unemplo)anent  is  due  to  ignorance,  to 
the  absence  or  maladministration  of  employment  agencies. 

The  most  effective  of  these  agencies  are:  (a)  the  trade  unions, 
which  are  in  the  first  rank  where  they  are  well  organized;  (b)  the 
state  employment  offices;  (c)  a  large  number  of  private  agencie^ 
run  for  profit,  many  of  them  unscrupulous  and  all  in  great  need  of 
public  control;  (d)  charitable  offices,  which  are  usually  of  little  im- 
portance except  for  the  rejects  of  the  industrial  world. 

When  we  compare  the  ordinary  employment  office  with  a  board 
of  trade  for  cotton  or  grain,  or  with  a  bankers'  clearing-house,  we 
begin  to  realize  how  belated,  rudimentary  and  primitive  our  present 
labor  exchange  is.  Yet  the  issues  at  stake  are  quite  as  vital  in  the 
case  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market  as  in  the  stock  and 
grain  trade. 

(2)  A  second  preventive  measure  is  the  organization  of  com- 
binations of  managers  of  business  to  utilize  idle  labor  in  dull  sea- 
sons. Such  dovetailing  of  work  is  already  common.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, many  seamen  on  the  great  inland  lakes,  during  the  intervals 
of  navigation,  seek  work  in  lumber  camps.  Men  whose  winter  work 
is  suspended  are  hired  to  cut  ice  on  northern  lakelets.  Harvest 
hands  travel  from  Texas  northward  to  Canada  as  the  grain  ripens, 
and  so  have  continuous  work  at  relatively  high  wages.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  indoor  winter  industries  might  be  developed  for  ma- 
sons and  others  who  cannot  continue  operations  through  our  cold 
winters.  Periods  of  even  enforced  idleness  are  demoralizing  and 
unwholesome;  if  they  cannot  be  prevented  altogether,  they  may  be 
reduced  in  extent.  Public  and  quasi-public  bodies,  moreover,  might 
spread  some  of  their  contracts  over  ten-year  periods  and  thus  di- 
minish the  violent  alternations  of  the  labor  market. 

(3)  Relief  works,  (a)  whether  run  by  employers,  or  (b)  by 
public  bodies,  have  generally  been  disappointing.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  profitable  work  for  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  workmen  from 
many  trades  and  from  no  trade.  The  cost  of  supervision  is  high, 
the  destruction  of  tools  and  materials  relatively  great,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  low  grade.  Economically  it  would  seem  to  be  cheaper  to 
support  the  indigent  in  idleness  than  to  employ  them  in  this  way; 
and  morally  it  is  not  certain  that  men  are  improved  by  pretending 
to  be  useful,  when  everyone  knows  they  are  only  marking  time. 

These  objections,  however,  do  not  apply  to  a  systematic  distri- 
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bution  of  the  demand  of  cities  and  governments  over  long  periods, 
with  a  view  to  equalizing  empIo)anent 

(4)  Another  element  which  is  certain  to  secure  more  adequate 
attention  in  the  future  is  the  organization  of  educational  systems  for 
vocational  training  and  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  trades.  A 
vast  amount  of  unemployment  is  caused  by  misfits.  Our  schools 
have,  until  recently,  never  established  vital  connections  with  the 
shop  and  the  farm.  Boys  and  girls  are  left  to  drift  and  become  so- 
cial derelicts.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  society  should  register 
all  children  of  "school  age"  and  require  their  attendance  at  school, 
only  to  abandon  them  to  ignorance,  passion,  and  accident  just  when 
they  are  passing  the  dangerous  rapids  of  adolescence.  Continuation 
and  half-time  schools,  with  a  complete  system  of  supervision  and 
direction  as  to  callings,  would  spare  multitudes  the  misery  of  un- 
employment and  society  the  burden  of  supporting  parasitic  wastrels 
and  criminals. 

(5)  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  proposes  that  the  "unemployable"  be  sent 
to  training  houses  or  colonies, — those  who  are  willing  to  learn  to 
voluntary  groups,  with  support  while  they  are  bemg  taught,  and 
those  who  are  vagabonds  or  inebriates  to  compulsory  establish- 
ments. The  "unemployable"  cases  in  the  labor  market  are  often  the 
"unhelpable"  cases  of  charity  organizations.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
them  any  real  and  permanent  relief  by  ordinary  doles,  whether  of 
food  or  advice.  They  serve  only  to  bid  low  against  competent  and 
self-supporting  men  who  are  trying  to  maintain  or  raise  their  stan- 
dard of  living;  and  they  can  do  this  just  because  they  are  irre- 
sponsible and  partly  parasitic. 

III.  Insurance:  In  America  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  pro- 
viding income  for  dead  periods  only  in  a  few  of  the  trade  unions  and 
by  individual  savings.  It  is  in  these  two  directions  we  must  look  for 
the  lines  of  development  in  the  near  future.  With  the  thriftless 
habits  of  multitudes  of  American  workingmen  and  the  miserable  and 
irregular  wages  of  thousands  of  others,  we  cannot,  however,  place 
much  reliance  on  individual  savings.  Education  and  practice  in 
social  cooperation  not  only  produce  higher  civic  virtue  and  larger 
intelligence,  but  offer  a  more  secure  and  solid  basis  than  individual 
savings  and  such  investments  as  are  within  the  reach  of  men  inex- 
perienced in  business.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  trade  unions  that  we 
must  first  look  for  the  most  promising  development  in  the  direction 
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of  insurance  against  unemployment;  later  we  may  hope  for  legisla- 
tion. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Struggle  Against 
Unemployment 

At  this  hour  the  most  effective  agency  for  gathering  information 
and  promoting  effort  is  the  International  Association  for  the  Strug- 
gle Against  Unemployment  (Secretary-General,  M.  Louis  Varlez; 
Ghent;  Editor-in-Qiief,  M.  Max  Lazard,  Paris,  France).  This 
Association  has  been  established  by  private  means  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  bulletin.  It  now  makes  its  appeal  for  government  sub- 
sidies on  the  ground  that  it  can  furnish  to  legislators  and  public 
officials  information  which  is  essential  in  preventing  the  evils  of  un- 
emplo)anent.  The  subsidies  received  from  any  country  are  devoted 
70  per  cent  to  the  national  section  and  30  per  cent  to  the  interna- 
tional committee.  The  bulletin  publishes  documents  and  essays 
relating  to  the  experiments  made  in  all  countries,  statistics  of  unem- 
ployment and  of  remedial  agencies,  critical  reviews  of  books  and 
articles,  and  texts  of  laws  and  regulations.  Already  Belgian  cities 
and  Paris  have  made  contributions.  The  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  bulletin  furnish  details  which  help  us  to  understand 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  attempts  of  German,  French,  Swiss, 
and  Belgian  cities,  and  of  the  radical  measures  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

The  British  Insurance  Act 

We  may  well  close  our  study  with  mention  of  the  most  recent  and 
most  advanced  national  movement,  the  British  insurance  act.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  guarded  sacred- 
ly the  titles  to  inherited  estates,  protected  property,  and  worshipped 
with  sincere  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  individualism  and  laissez-faire, 
but  left  its  working  people  to  chance  for  education,  for  health,  for 
employment,  and  for  income  in  times  of  stress.  Nothing  but  im- 
mense inherited  vitality  could  have  carried  the  nation  over  this  age- 
long neglect,  and  millions  became  degenerate  or  died.  Beginning 
with  the  struggle  over  the  factory  acts,  however,  the  social  con- 
science of  our  mother  country  was  awakened;  elementary  schools 
were  established;  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property  were  weighed 
along  with  those  of  childhood,  of  youth,  and  of  motherhood. 

Meantime  Germany  forged  to  the  front  as  a  competing  nation  in 
manufactures,  transportation  and  trade.    The  new  empire,  after  the 
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failure  of  a  policy  of  repression  of  workingmen's  efforts,  launched 
upon  its  magnificent  and  successful  system  of  obligatory  insurance, 
— sickness,  accident,  invalidity,  old-age,  and  family  insurance, — 
and,  along  with  insurance,  developed  a  system  of  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents and  diseases  which  improved  the  physical  energy  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  millions  of  workers. 

The  rise  of  this  mighty  competitor  alarmed  England  and  com- 
pelled her  to  consider  the  sources  of  this  unexpected  development 
of  energy.  In  the  compensation  act  of  1907,  faulty  as  it  was,  Eng- 
land began,  in  her  own  way,  to  develop  a  system  of  workingmen's 
insurance.  The  old-age  pension  bill  followed,  and  it  recognized, 
even  more  distinctly  than  did  the  German  law,  the  obligation  and 
interest  of  the  nation  in  its  worn-out  workmen.  The  recent  sickness 
and  unemployment  insurance  act  completes  the  cycle  and  ventures  on 
the  field  of  unemployment  with  a  boldness  which  surpasses  the  most 
adventurous  attempts  of  all  the  continental  governments.  While 
Germany,  France,  and  the  others  are  still  gathering  statistics.  Great 
Britain  has  enacted  a  law  which  sets  the  statesmen  of  the  world  a 
more  rapid  pace,  and  calls  them  to  gird  themselves  anew  for  the 
march  of  humanity  forward. 

Need  for  an  American  Section  on  Unemployment 
With  a  sort  of  blind  optimism  and  smug  comfort  which  is  not 
justified  by  facts,  our  legislators  fail  to  realize  the  suffering  caused 
by  unemployment  in  our  own  cities.  The  anxiety  and  terror  of  vast 
numbers  of  families  have  not  yet  touched  our  nation.  To  bring  the 
facts  home  to  the  national  conscience  we  need  adequate  statistics 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  effort  to  extend  and  perfect  such  measures 
as  are  even  now  practicable. 

To  formulate  a  policy  and  urge  it  upon  our  countr)rmen  is  a 
proper  and  worthy  task  for  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  This  Association,  however,  is  not  in  a  position  to  as- 
sume new  financial  obligations  and  burdens.  It  would  be  wise  at 
present  only  to  organize  an  American  section  on  unemployment, 
auxiliary  to  our  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  to  permit 
it  to  solicit  members  for  the  International  Association.  Possibly 
such  a  section  could  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  state  bureaus  of  labor  and  cm» 
ployment  offices,  of  cities,  and  of  quasi-public  corporations. 

Unless  we  take  up  the  entire  system  as  our  own  our  forces  will  be 
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divided;  other  organizations  will  be  formed,  will  compete  with  us 
for  money  and  interest,  and  will  clash  with  our  proposals  simply 
from  want  of  understanding.  The  business  world  has  already  gone 
in  advance  of  us,  when  university  men  ought  to  have  led.  They  are 
busy  with  their  various  and  conflicting  schemes  of  insurance, 
while  we  have  gone  no  further  in  principle  than  England  reached 
before  1897.  I  appreciate  the  financial  difiiculties,  and  do  not  see 
where  we  can  get  money  for  a  more  vigorous  policy.  But  we  can 
at  least  challenge  the  possessors  of  money  by  doing  our  best  with 
such  means  as  we  can  command ;  and  we  can  make  a  beginning. 

Protection  and  prevention  must  form  an  essential  part  of  any 
scheme  of  labor  legislation,  and  it  must  go  first.  In  this  we  have 
made  no  mistake.  But  the  protective  devices  cannot  be  worked 
with  best  effect  apart  from  a  general  and  comprehensive  social 
policy,  which  includes  insurance  against  loss  of  income  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness,  accidents,  invalidism,  old  age,  family  crises  of 
birth  and  death,  and  unemployment. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions  :^ 
Resolved,  i.  That  the  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
persons  to  represent  this  Association  in  its  relations  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment,  and 
to  name  the  chairman ; 

2.  That  this  committee  shall  have  power,  in  the  name  of  this 
Association  and  through  its  central  office,  to  diffuse  information 
about  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment,  to  secure 
members  for  it,  and  to  nominate  the  delegates  to  the  International 
Association  on  Unemployment ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commit- 
tee to  make  a  report  of  its  activities  each  year  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation; 

3.  That  when  ten  members  have  subscribed  they  shall  constitute 
the  National  Section  for  the  United  States,  and  have  authority  to 
adopt  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation ; 

4.  That  the  subscription  shall  be  fixed  at  10  francs  ($2)  for  each 
individual  member,  payable  to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  it  being  understood  that  each  per- 
son who  pays  this  sum  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  publications 
of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment. 

'  These  resolutions  were  passed  and  the  committee  was  appointed.  Sec  pp. 
i5^i6s. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Terence  V.  Powderly,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Limited  to  five  minutes,  I  am  to  discuss  a  subject  that  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  mankind  for  centuries.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  so 
many  minds  are  now  thinking  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. Did  I  understand  you  to  say  (addressing  Mr.  Hard) 
that  the  first  magazine  article  on  this  subject  appeared  about  five 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Hard:    In  1904,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Powderly:  It  was  longer  ago  than  that.  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  opened  its  columns  to  me  in  1882.  I  think  you'll  find 
it  in  the  August  number  of  that  year. 

Many  causes  of  unemployment  are  advanced.  Some  lay  the  blame 
at  the  door  of  the  trusts,  others  to  excessive  immigration,  others 
to  intemperance,  and  still  others  to  many  other  influences.  I  shall 
not  have  time  to  discuss  any  of  these  claims ;  but  my  personal  ex- 
perience with  men  warrants  me  in  saying  that  more  intemperance 
is  due  to  poverty  than  poverty  to  intemperance ;  and,  as  idleness  is 
one  of  the  by-products  of  intemperance,  we  should  seek,  as  you  are 
no  doubt  seeking,  the  cause  or  causes,  for  they  are  many,  of  un- 
employment. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  many  arc  idle  for  want  of  opportunity 
to  toil.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  lack  of 
knowledge  of  opportunity  is  a  still  greater  cause  of  idleness.  The 
division  I  represent  could  have  directed  two  hundred  thousand  to 
places  of  employment  if  the  unemployed  had  knowledge  of  the  op- 
portunities and  means  to  pay  for  transportation.  Five  thousand 
men,  many  of  them  heads  of  families,  were  placed  by  the  Division 
of  Information  last  year,  and  they  stay  where  they  were  sent,  for  each 
one  is  told  to  report  any  failure  to  secure  employment  or  any  unfair 
treatment.  Only  five  have  been  reported  as  not  arriving.  Some  of 
those  we  directed  to  places  two  or  three  years  ago  are  writing  in  to 
say  they  are  buying  farms,  and  ask  that  workmen  be  sent  to  them. 

We  have  now  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  state  boards  and  bureaus 
of  immigration  and  state  employment  agencies,  and  are  establishing 
a  system  of  cooperation  between  the  various  states  and  the  federal 
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government,  through  its  Division  of  Information,  that  will  eventual- 
ly make  it  possible  for  every  unemployed  man  to  know,  not  only 
just  where  there  is  a  vacancy  which  he  can  fill,  but  everything  in 
connection  with  it. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910,  202,000  aliens  who  had  worked  in 
this  country  went  back  to  Europe  taking  with  them  their  earnings 
which,  it  is  estimated,  averaged  $600  each.  If  this  is  correct,  they 
took  with  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Their 
purpose  was  to  buy  land  in  their  old  homes.  A  good  authority  as- 
serts that  they  will  have  to  pay  from  $250  to  $400  an  acre  for  worn- 
out  land  abroad.  Good  land,  close  to  the  best  of  markets,  may  be 
had  in  this  country  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $100  an  acre,  but 
these  aliens  knew  nothing  about  it.  All  this  will  change  some  day, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  cannot  be  told  in  five  minutes — 
the  time  is  too  short. 

Darwin  J.  Meserole,  Attorney,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  At  the 
outset  of  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  it  still 
seems  necessary,  if  we  judge  by  the  utterances  of  public  men  of 
high  official  position,  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  problem, — i.  e., 
that  there  arc  in  this  country,  at  all  times,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men,  of  various  degrees  of  efficiency,  who  are  unem- 
ployed because  of  inability  to  secure  work,  and  that  in  times  of 
great  industrial  crises  or  panics  it  can  be  easily  estimated  that  three 
or  four  million  men  are  out  of  work  for  months  at  a  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1908,  four  or  five  months  after  the  acute  phase  of  the 
panic  of  October,  1907,  it  was  estimated  by  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  that,  on  April  ist,  there  were  200,000  men  out 
of  work  in  New  York  City  alone.  These  figures  were  later  con- 
firmed by  Mayor  McQellan  through  an  independent  investigation. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  number  of  unemployed  men  in  New 
York  City  probably  does  not  exceed  60,000,  but  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
less  than  that  number. 

At  that  time  meetings  of  representative  citizens  of  New  York 
passed  resolutions  urging  the  state  and  federal  authorities  to  take 
action  in  this  matter, — not  to  take  radical  action,  but  simply  to  ap- 
point commissions  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
unemployed  throughout  the  country  and  to  devise  means  of  im- 
mediate relief  and  permanent  remedy.    The  President  and  Congress 
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did  nothing;  and  now  after  four  years  a  New  York  State  commis- 
sion, appointed  partly  to  investigate  and  report  on  unemployment, 
has  made  its  report  to  the  legislature  and  has  had  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  free  employment  agencies;  and  a  farm  colony  bill 
has  been  passed  in  that  state. 

Constituted  authorities,  including  our  statesmen,  the  law-makers, 
systematically  ignore  this  great  problem  until  it  reaches  the  last  des- 
perate phase  of  vagrancy  or  mendicancy.  Then  when  the  problem 
compels  attention,  the  officials  and  the  public  press  clamor  for  the 
"suppression"  of  the  beggars  or  vagrants  by  arresting  them  and 
committing  them  to  the  county  jail,  workhouse  or  penitentiary  for 
periods  of  from  ten  days  to  six  months.  This  treatment  of  the 
great  problem  of  unemployment  is  pretty  general,  not  only  through- 
out this  country,  but  in  most  civilized  countries.  Men  honestly  seek- 
ing emplo)anent,  charged  with  no  crime,  are  arrested  for  vagrancy, 
— the  "crime"  of  being  out  of  work, — and  are  committed  to  prison 
to  be  there  degraded  by  prison  stripes,  iron-barred  cells,  Bertillon 
measurements, — the  treatment  accorded  the  most  vicious  or  confirm- 
ed criminal.  Thousands  of  men  are  thus  committed  every  month 
in  this  country,  many  of  them  at  their  own  request  in  order  to  avoid 
starvation  or  the  commission  of  crime.  Many,  in  fact,  commit  some 
petty  crime  to  insure  a  certain  or  a  longer  commitment. 

What  must  be  the  fruit  and  result  of  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  state  ?  First,  the  making  of  criminals  out  of  men  who  have  been 
law-abiding  members  of  society ;  and  second,  the  endangering  of  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  itself,  for  which  government  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  more  expensive  treat- 
ment of  this  great  question  than  our  method  of  arrest,  court  pro- 
cedure and  imprisonment, — generally  in  idleness  for  short  periods, 
the  same  men  often  being  arrested  over  and  over  again,  each  time 
becoming  more  hopeless  and  dependent,  or  hardened.  Our  present 
method  of  dealing  with  this  question  is,  indeed,  unjust,  unscientific, 
and  extremely  expensive.  We  often  wonder  at  the  increase  of  crime 
and  insanity.  The  marvel  is,  when  the  same  treatment  is  accorded 
the  criminal  and  the  man  honestly  seeking  work,  that  crime  is  not  far 
more  prevalent.  It  is  only  the  inherent  goodness,  integrity  or  cow- 
ardice— whichever  you  like— of  human  nature  that  keeps  the  crime 
statistics  so  low  in  the  face  of  so  great  provocation  to  crime. 
Why  is  it  that  all  civilized  countries  continue  to  spend  millions  of 
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money  every  year  in  "suppressing"  the  unemployed  and  making 
criminals  of  them,  instead  of  acceding  to  their  demand— or  rather 
their  piteous  appeal — for  work  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves ?  Are  we  afraid  to  acknowledge  a  man's  right  to  live  and  to 
demand  work  to  support  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him? 
Are  we  fearful  that  sanctioning  such  an  obvious  right  might  dis- 
turb the  existing  structure  of  society?  No  clearer  lesson  is  taught 
by  all  history  than  that  those  in  power  in  a  state,  who  seek  to  retain 
that  power  by  continued  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  have  al- 
ways lost  all  by  failing  to  heed  the  appeals,  petitions,  and  later  the 
warnings  of  the  oppressed.  With  the  increased  productivity 
due  to  modem  science  and  inventions,  no  man  will  say  that  this 
country  cannot  or  does  not  produce  sufficient  for  the  comfort  of 
all.  Why,  then,  should  an  able-bodied  man  or  woman  be  denied  his 
or  her  share  in  that  product  if  willing  to  labor  for  it. 

Does  some  one  say  that  it  is  too  big  a  problem  for  government  to 
solve  and  that  the  cost  would  be  enormous?  I  ask  how  does  the 
government  finance  the  Panama  Canal,  or  build  $10,000,000  war- 
ships to  be  thrown  on  the  junk  heap  in  a  few  years?  Or  how  long 
would  it  take  the  government  to  employ,  equip  and  support  these 
unemployed  men,  and  millions  more  if  necessary,  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion, or  for  any  other  military  purpose  supported  by  public  opinion  ? 
Surely,  if  in  time  of  war  or  preparation  for  war,  a  government  can, 
at  enormous  expense,  equip  and  maintain  great  bodies  of  men  in 
unproductive  and  often  destructive  activities,  that  same  govern- 
ment in  times  of  peace  can,  at  far  less  expense  or  at  a  great  profit, 
employ  its  citizens  in  productive  industries. 

To  be  specific :  We  have  no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  a  sys- 
tem of  highways, — roads  over  which  farmers  or  automobilists  can 
travel  with  safety  or  comfort.  The  roads  of  the  United  States, 
concededly  the  wealthiest  country  of  the  world,  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilized  nation,  or  to  any  uncivilized  one.  They  could  not  well  be 
worse  than  they  are.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask — to  demand — that  this 
necessary  public  work  be  started  at  once  and  that  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  sharing  the  cost  in  some  equitable  proportion, 
construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  highways  that  shall  be  a  credit 
to  our  country,  and  at  the  same  time  save  millions  each  year  to  our 
farmers  and  all  others  who  use  our  roads?  There  are  two  crying 
needs  in  our  country  today:  the  employment  of  the  unemployed, 
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and  the  building  of  good  roads.    Is  it  possible  that  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  do  the  perfectly  obvious  thing? 

Heney  W.  Farnam,  President  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, New  Haven,  Connecticut:  I  am  glad  to  support  Professor 
Henderson's  motion.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  just  received  a  long 
communication  from  Monsieur  Louis  Varlez,  the  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  at  Ghent.  I  was  one  of  those  who  attend- 
ed the  meeting  in  Paris  in  September,  1910,  at  which  this  association 
was  organized,  and  on  that  account  have  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  the  office  during  the  past  year.  My  position  on 
the  committee  is,  however,  only  a  temporary  one,  and  I  think  it  very 
desirable  that  we  should  have  some  kind  of  an  organization  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States,  and  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
done  abroad.  Unemployment  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  as  serious  a 
problem  with  us  at  the  present  time  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  before  long  be  confronted  with 
this  question,  especially  if  a  commercial  crisis  should  throw  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  work.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  such  a  crisis 
in  case  it  should  arise. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  Counsellor-at-Law  and  Consulting  Actuary, 
New  York  City:  I  arise  to  second  the  resolutions  which  Professor 
Henderson  has  offered.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble importance  that  we  connect  ourselves  with  the  movements  in 
other  countries  which  are  making  for  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
of  unemplo)mient,  and  thereby  for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  and 
for  the  relief  of  persons  who,  by  reason  of  unemployment,  are 
brought  to  destitution,  involving  also  very  frequently  the  impover- 
ishment of  families.  Much  has  been  done  in  other  countries  id 
this  regard  which  we  could  study  profitably,  and  the  enormous 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  three  years,  including 
nation-wide  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain,  plainly  indicates  that  there  is  a  duty  before  the  American 
people  which  we  ought  not  in  any  way  to  shirk. 

I  find  myself  in  absolute  agreement  with  one  other  suggestion 
made  by  Professor  Henderson,  which  might  to  good  advantage,  I 
am  sure,  be  taken  under  consideration  by  the  governing  board  of  our 
Association, — vis.,  that  as  regards  these  matters  of  unemployment 
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and  all  other  matters  of  great  importance  which  come  before  us,  we 
can  best  proceed  by  ascertaining  and  defining  clearly  what  consti- 
tutes the  best  thing,  and  declaring  for  it  openly,  while  at  the  same 
time  announcing  the  readiness  of  the  Association  to  put  forth  all 
possible  efforts  to  assist  in  accomplishing  anything  anywhere  in 
the  entire  country  which  makes  for  the  relief  of  recognized  evils, 
for  the  establishment  of  correct  principles  in  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment, and  generally  for  the  betterment  of  labor  conditions. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  these  two 
attitudes.  In  any  event  I  have  not  found  such  inconsistency  in 
determining  my  own  personal  attitude  toward  this  or  that  thing 
when  proposed ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
or  can  be  any  real  embarrassment  in  announcing  our  general  ad- 
vocacy of  what  is  deemed  the  best  thing  to  do,  while  at  the  same 
time  expressing  absolute  willingness  to  cooperate  to  bring  about  any- 
thing short  of  the  best,  if  that  is  all  that  can  be  secured  under  the 
circumstances  and  at  the  time.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  this  matter 
of  unemployment,  it  is  susceptible,  I  think,  of  absolute  demonstra- 
tion that  of  all  the  plans, — such  as  local  and  voluntary,  local  and 
subsidized,  local  and  compulsory,  national  and  voluntary,  and  nation- 
al and  compulsory,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  them  and  these  in  the 
most  general  terms, — ^the  only  one  which  offers  a  full  solution  is 
the  national  compulsory  plan,  carried  out,  however,  by  such  agencies 
as  will  fix  the  responsibility  where  service  can  best  be  given  and 
will  encourage  prevention  in  the  largest  measure. 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  unemployment,  if  thoroughly  pursued, 
will  contribute  ultimately  much  more  to  the  solution  of  great  prob-* 
lems  of  statecraft  than  all  the  speculations  of  economists, — ^not  to 
speak  of  the  devising  of  platforms  for  political  parties.  This,  at- 
tempted on  anything  less  than  a  national  scale,  is  futile  and  even 
foolish.  Sufficient  attention  has  been  paid,  and  doubtless  more  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to-day,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  explanation 
of  unemployment  in  this  country, — tHs.,  that  any  man  can  get  a  job 
who  wants  one,  and  that  therefore  he  who  is  out  of  a  job  must  be  a 
man  who  does  not  want  one.  The  enormous  causes,  though  no  doubt 
simple  in  their  nature,  are  not  obvious,  but  would  become  so  in- 
evitably if  a  good,  nation-wide  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
were  in  force.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1893,  we  had  a  most 
peculiar  condition.     Perhaps  the  fundamental  proposition  relating 
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to  employment  in  occupations  other  than  the  production  of  food  is 
that  the  ntunber  of  persons  who  can  be  spared  for  such  occupations 
and  can  be  supported  in  them,  is  determined  and  limited  by  the  sur- 
plus food  produced  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  production. 
Yet  that  year,  in  the  face  of  the  production  of  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  surplus  food,  the  condition  was  produced  of  almost  ab- 
solute prostration  of  our  industries,  and  the  unemployment  of  a  vast 
number  of  our  people.  This  was  attributed  on  the  one  side  to  the 
demonetization  of  silver  and  on  the  other  to  the  attempted  mainte- 
nance of  bimetalism — one  of  these  explanations  being,  in  point  oi 
fact,  just  about  as  much  clap-trap  as  the  other.  In  any  event,  it 
is  certain  that  if,  by  reason  of  a  good  national  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  the  stress  came  upon  all  workmen  and  all  employers, 
we  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  truth;  we  would 
naturally  then  expect  those  in  charge  of  unemployment  insurance 
to  discover  and  provide  in  advance  against  catastrophes  of  this  sort, 
and  incidentally  to  expose  their  causes,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  avoided.  The  foregoing  is  a  mere  indication  of  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  unemployment  insurance,  which  could  in  no  wise  be 
realized  except  by  grappling  with  the  problem  on  a  broad  and  nation- 
al scale. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  conception  of  what  should  be  done 
in  this  matter  that  in  the  least  militates  against  either  an  association 
or  an  individual  giving  all  possible  support  to  plans  for  purely 
local  relief, — ^such  as  labor  exchanges,  voluntary  unemployment  in- 
surance, etc.,— or  to  the  adoption  of  measures  by  municipalities  or 
by  states  which  would  deal  with  this  matter  as  efficiently  and  com-* 
pletely  as  conditions  and  circumstances  might  allow.  It  is  advisa- 
ble, it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Association  take  a  definite  and  advanced 
stand,  while  at  the  same  time  expressing  its  willingness  to  cooperate 
to  ameliorate  conditions  in  any  and  every  practicable  way.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  as  regards  unemployment  will  undoubtedly 
have  been  taken  if  we  cooperate  with  the  international  organization ; 
and,  therefore,  I  most  heartily  second  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Professor  Henderson. 

GovNOR  Teats,  Attorney,  Tacoma,  Washington:  It  seems  to  me 
that  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  to-day  concerning  the  unemployed 
has  been  about  how  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  care  for  that 
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great  class  of  men.  You  have  talked  charity,  and  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  not  tried  to  get  at  the  reasons  for,  or  a  remedy  to  provide 
against  the  creation  of  the  tmemployed.  I  have  been  one  of  that 
great  class  in  my  early  days.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  work 
and  only  a  few  meals  ahead.  I  know  what  it  is  to  seek  employment 
when  hundreds  are  after  the  same  job.  After  seeking  in  vain  for 
work  in  Kansas  City  in  1884,  at  the  time  of  the  money  panic — ^you 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember — one  day  I  saw  men  at  work  under 
a  shed  at  the  top  of  a  hill  near  the  street.  My  heart  grew  glad  as  I 
thought  that  perhaps  there  was  a  chance  for  employment  for  me. 
But  as  I  commenced  climbing  the  hill  toward  the  men  at  work  the 
noon  whistles  blew,  and  the  men  arose  from  their  work  and  began 
walking  off,  carrying  balls  and  chains, — and  the  clank  of  those  chains 
told  me  they  were  criminals,  merely  working  out  their  fines.  I  was 
at  such  a  point  of  desperation  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thought 
of  my  wife  and  babe,  I  would  have  hurled  a  rock  through  the  plate- 
glass  window  on  the  far  side  of  the  street  to  obtain  employment  even 
with  the  criminals.  But  I  did  not  want  charity.  The  great  army 
of  the  unemployed  do  not  want  charity.  They  want  employment 
at  honest  labor.  They  want  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  thus  to 
earn  their  living. 

The  only  remedy  for  unemployment  is  employment.  Provide 
ways  and  means  for  men  to  receive  work  when  labor-saving  ma- 
chines drive  them  from  their  jobs.  When  I  was  a  boy  my  brother- 
in-law  and  I  made  a  whole  farm  wagon.  That  is  impossible  to-day ; 
a  man  makes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wagon;  it  requires  many 
men  to  make  the  whole.  The  wagon-makers  have  been  taken  from 
the  four  comers,  from  the  cities  and  towns,  and  have  been  placed 
in  great  factories  where  they  are  but  cogs  in  the  vast  machine. 
When  the  invention  of  a  labor-saving  machine  throws  many  men  out 
of  employment  they  must  join  the  army  of  the  tmemployed;  they 
cannot  make  a  wagon  and  thus  find  their  own  employment;  they 
have  only  made  a  spoke,  or  a  dash-board,  and  perhaps  only  a  part 
of  that.  Wagons  are  no  cheaper,  but  the  men  employed  to  make 
them  do  only  about  forty  per  cent  as  much  as  in  the  old  times; 
the  rest  is  done  by  machinery.  Yet  the  hours  of  labor  have  not 
decreased  to  any  extent,  and  especially  where  the  union  has  been 
crushed  in  its  efforts  for  shorter  hours,  as  at  Homestead.  Take 
the  great  Steel  Trust,  if  you  please.    View  the  immense  labor-saving 
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devices  it  has  installed  in  the  last  ten  years,  which  must  have  thrown 
out  of  employment  many  hundreds  of  men.  And  according  to  the 
petition  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Steel  Trust,  its 
profits  in  those  ten  years  were  equal  to  about  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollars.  Yet  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  Don't  you  think  there  is  food  for  thought  as  to 
why  this  army  of  unemployed  ?  Then  let  me  tell  you  again,  in  clos- 
ing, that  labor  demands  shorter  hours  of  work  and  more  hours  for 
intellectual  development;  and  the  demand  is  based  upon  economic 
facts. 
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SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Joint  Session  with  the  American  Economic  Association, 
Saturday  Morning,  December  30,  191 1. 


Presiding  Officer:  Walter  L.  Fisher 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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DATA  CONCERNING  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Walter  L.  Fisher 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 


The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  about  one  and  one-half  million,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  (725,000)  were,  in  1910,  employed  m  coal  mining.  The 
following  figures  illustrate  the  extent  and  growth  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  the  three  principal  coal-producing  countries : 


UNITED  STATES 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

PRUSSIA 

PRODUCTION 

NO.  OP  MINBRS 

PRODUCTION 

NO.  OF  If  INBRS 

PRODUCTION 

NO.  OF  MINBRS 

1900- 

502fiCOfXX> 

448.600 
725,000 

1900- 

29S/)00,000 

766,900 
1,049,400 

221,000,000 

419,700 

633,400 

In  mine  accidents,  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  number  of 
men  killed  for  each  one  thousand  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
these  countries,  the  rate  of  loss  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  If  considered  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  killed  for  each  one  million  tons  of 
coal  produced,  the  result  is  much  the  same  in  the  three  countries, 
the  United  States,  in  fact,  on  this  latter  basis,  ranking  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
would  be  much  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
days  during  which  the  coal  miner  is  employed  in  European  countries 
is  at  the  present  time  at  least  thirty  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Causes  of  Mine  Accidents:  In  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States,  during  1910,  18  per  cent  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  mine 
explosions,  ordinarily  designated  as  mine  disasters.  Of  the  total 
deaths  in  coal  mines  35  per  cent  were  caused  by  accidents  from 
mine  cars,  electricity,  and  other  conditions,  which  killed  one,  two, 
or  three  men  at  a  time.  Of  these  fatalities  47  per  cent  were  from 
falls  of  roof  and  falls  of  coal,  which  killed  one,  two,  or  three  men 
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at  a  time.  Contrary  to  the  general  supposition,  the  death  rate  for 
each  one  thousand  men  employed  in  the  metal  mines  and  quarries 
of  the  country  is  almost  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  coal  mines. 

About  thirty  thousand  men  have  been  killed  and  about  sixty 
thousand  injured  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  Waste  of  Resources:  It  has  been  estimated  on  the  best  avail- 
able data  that  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  beginning  of  this  industry  down  to  the  present  time, 
2/X)0,ooo,ooo  tons  of  anthracite  coal  and  3,000,000,000  tons  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  have  been  left  underground  in  such  condition  that  its 
ultimate  future  recovery  under  any  ordinary  conditions  will  be  im- 
practicable. It  is  also  estimated  that  in  connection  with  the  mining 
of  coal  during  a  single  year  (1909),  there  was  wasted  or  left  under- 
ground in  a  condition  which  makes  its  future  recovery  doubtful,  if 
not  impossible,  80,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  200,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal;  and  that  the  waste  in  natural  gas  during  this 
same  year  (1909)  aggregated  480,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  in  addition 
to  the  waste  of  valuable  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  amotmting 
to  120,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  In  the  utilization  of  these  mineral 
fuels,  and  again  in  the  mining  and  treatment  of  ores  and  other 
mineral  products,  the  wastes  or  losses  aggregate  from  twenty  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  resources  in  the  mining  industry  are 
so  intimately  associated,  the  one  with  the  other,  that  they  need  to 
be  considered  and  dealt  with  together. 
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MINES 


J.  A.  Holmes 
Director,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  but  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Probably 
not  since  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
any  branch  of  the  government  service  been  created  in  response  to  a 
demand  so  general  as  that  for  this  bureau,  intended  to  take  up  in- 
vestigations looking  to  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  life  and  of  the 
waste  of  resources  in  the  American  mining  industry. 

Mining  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  this  country  that  those  most 
familiar  with  it  have  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  its  prog- 
ress. Mining  and  agriculture,  as  you  know,  are  the  two  foundation 
industries,  and  both  of  them  in  their  growth  have  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  country  itself.  The  products  of  our  mines  now  com- 
pose at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  United 
States  and  have  an  average  annual  value  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000,- 
000;  and  the  industry  employs  something  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  men,  of  which  number  nearly  one-half,  or  725,000,  are  en- 
gaged in  coal  mining.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  therefore,  has  to  do  not 
only  with  the  saving  of  life,  but  also  with  a  number  of  the  larger  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  country;  for,  whether  we  consider  manu- 
factures, transportation,  or  conmierce,  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
products  of  the  mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  so  young  that  the  results  of  its  work  can 
hardly  be  discussed ;  but  I  may  describe  briefly  its  purposes,  its  plans, 
and  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  First  of  all  we  should  understand  that  the 
bureau  has  no  authority  to  do  anything  except  conduct  inquiries  and 
investigations,  publish  reports,  and  give  advice.  The  questions  con- 
nected with  the  supervision  or  inspection  of  mines  remain  with  the 
states  as  part  of  their  police  control.  The  two  great  purposes  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  authorized  to  conduct  inquiries  and 
investigations  are:  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  miners,  and  to 
prevent  unnecessary  waste  in  the  utilization  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources. 
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As  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  safety,  the  bureau  is  endeavoring 
first  of  all  to  collect  statistical  data  to  show  the  health  conditions 
in  and  about  mines  and  metallurgical  plants,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  accidents  that  happen  to  men  in  those  mines  and  plants. 
After  this  information  is  obtained,  the  next  step  is  to  conduct  such 
investigations  as  will  indicate  how  the  health  conditions  may  be 
improved  and  the  number  of  accidents  reduced,  and  how  great 
mine  disasters,  whether  from  fires  or  explosions,  may  be  entirely 
prevented.  The  third  step  is  to  deliver  this  information  to  the  mine 
owners  and  mine  workers  in  such  form  as  will  make  it  readily 
acceptable  and  useful  to  them.  This  latter  is  the  educational  part 
of  the  work. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  taken  up  by  the  bureau  was  that  of 
mine  explosions.  This  investigation,  which  is  now  being  actively 
pushed,  involves  a  study  of  mine  gases  and  coal  dust,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  dust  and  gas  may  be  ignited  in  a  mine.  The 
bureau  has  collected  samples  of  dust  and  gas  from  all  the  important 
coal-mining  districts  of  this  country,  has  carefully  examined  these 
samples,  and  has  investigated  the  possibility  of  igniting  the  different 
types  with  mine  lamps,  electric  sparks,  or  the  powder  and  other 
explosives  used  in  coal-mining  operations.  For  these  investigations 
laboratories  have  been  equipped,  large  steel  galleries  have  been  con- 
structed, and  an  experimental  mine  is  being  opened  up.  This  mine, 
which  consists  of  a  double  tunnel  or  double  entry  that  is  being 
extended  a  distance  of  some  two  thousand  feet  into  one  of  the 
beds  of  coal  near  Pittsburgh,  is  to  be  used  for  experiments  and 
demonstrations  to  supplement  the  results  obtained  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  laboratories. 

The  best  developed  of  our  investigations,  probably,  is  that  of 
explosives  used  in  coal  mining.  The  bureau  started  out  in  the 
belief  that  all  explosives  are  dangerous,  and  that  the  black  powder 
so  generally  used  for  mining  coal  in  this  country  is  especially  dan- 
gerous in  gaseous  mines,  because  of  its  long,  slow  flame.  It,  there- 
fore, early  took  up  with  the  manufacturers  the  question  of  produc- 
ing new  types  of  explosives,  which  would  have  a  flame  of  short 
duration  and  low  temperature,  and,  as  a  result,  be  less  likely 
to  ignite  gases  or  inflammable  coal  dust.  So  heartily  have  the 
manufacturers  of  explosives  cooperated  in  this  plan  that  already 
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nearly  a  hundred  new  types  of  explosives  have  been  developed  by 
them,  and  during  the  past  year  more  than  12,000,000  pounds  of 
these  new  explosives  have  been  used  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
country  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  dangerous  black  powder. 

The  bureau  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of  electric  installation 
in  mines,  and  as  a  result  of  its  inquiries  and  investigations  during 
the  past  year  has  recommended,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
securing,  the  introduction  of  methods  which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  accidents  from  this  cause.  Miscellaneous  mine  accidents,  such 
as  those  caused  by  falls  of  roof,  failure  of  safety  appliances,  mine 
cars,  etc.,  have  also  been  considered.  The  great  mine  disasters 
attract  especial  attention  because  of  the  large  number  of  deaths 
involved  in  a  single  disaster ;  but  it  is  these  miscellaneous  accidents, 
killing  one,  two,  or  three  men  at  a  time,  that  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  death  roll  of  our  mines. 

Although  we  regard  accident  prevention  as  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, the  rescue  work  of  the  bureau  has  probably  attracted  more 
public  notice  than  any  other  phase  of  its  activity.  So  long  as 
accidents  occur,  men  who  may  thereby  be  entombed  in  mines  must 
be  rescued;  and  those  who  are  injured,  whether  from  fires,  falls 
of  roof,  or  other  causes,  must  receive  immediate  attention.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  for  the  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  actual  rescue  and  first  aid.  This  work,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  done  promptly ;  and  it  must  be  done,  therefore, 
by  men  who  live  at  and  work  in  the  mines.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  join  me  in  assuring  the  members  of  the  two  associa- 
tions here  assembled  that  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  do  not 
contemplate  the  building  up  of  a  great  mine-rescue  and  first-aid 
force  to  be  supported  out  of  the  federal  treasury.  The  work  of 
the  bureau  is  pioneer  demonstration  work,  training  the  miners  to 
rescue  and  give  first  aid  themselves,  and  showing  the  mine  owners 
how  to  supply  the  miners  with  the  necessary  equipment  and  appli- 
ances. 

At  first  the  bureau  organized  several  mine-rescue  stations,  and 
it  has  now  in  operation  six  such  stations.  At  each  of  these  is  a 
practical  miner,  trained  in  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  methods,  whose 
chief  work  is  to  train  other  miners  who  come  to  the  station  from 
adjacent  territory.     But  by  far  the  most  important  work  of  the 
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bureau  along  these  lines  is  carried  on  by  its  mine-rescue  or  mine- 
safety  cars,  of  which  there  are  seven,  one  in  each  of  the  more 
important  coal  fields  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  cars  is  sup- 
plied with  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
carries  a  mining  engineer  and  two  practical  miners,  who  are  trained 
in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods.  Each  car  in  its  own  field  travels 
from  one  mining  camp  to  another,  spending  a  week  at  a  place,  and 
training  in  that  week  from  ten  to  fifteen  local  miners  in  these  rescue 
and  first-aid  methods.  It  is  expected  that  eventually  the  mine 
owners  at  these  places  will  purchase  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
that  the  miners  who  have  been  trained  will  be  organized  into  a 
local  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  corps,  equipped  and  supported  by 
the  local  mine  owners.  In  case  of  a  disaster  these  trained  local 
miners,  already  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  district,  are  on  hand 
and  ready  to  enter  the  mine  at  once  for  both  rescue  and  first-aid 
work.  These  cars  are  rendering  splendid  service.  But  we  need 
two  or  three  more  of  them,  and  more  equipment  on  each  car.  If 
the  work  is  properly  provided  for,  it  is  believed  that  within  a  few 
years  the  bureau  will  have  trained  and  organized  a  great  rescue 
corps  of  50,000  miners  to  be  supported  without  cost  to  the  federal 
government. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  chief  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
endeavoring  to  find  out  how  disasters  may  be  prevented,  so  that 
as  the  years  pass  by  the  need  for  mine-rescue  work  may  grow  less. 
But  the  men  who  are  injured  from  accidents  that  occur  in  spite  of 
all  these  efforts  should  be  cared  for  in  the  manner  indicated. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
behalf  of  safety  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  or  not  it  secures 
the  active,  hearty  cooperation  of  the  mine  workers  and  mine  owners 
of  the  country.  Already  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
part  of  the  federal  government,  it  is  recognized,  is  simply  to  con- 
duct inquiries  and  investigations  and  to  make  known  the  results  in 
a  practical  way.  The  work  of  the  states  consists  in  securing  the 
necessary  mine  legislation  embodying  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions, and  the  necessary  force  of  intelligent  inspectors  who  will 
see  that  the  state  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
miner  are  properly  enforced.  Both  these  branches  of  work  are 
essential ;  but  equally  essential  to  ultimate  success  is  the  cooperation 
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of  the  mine  worker  and  the  mine  owner,  not  only  in  carrying  out 
these  recommendations,  laws,  and  regulations,  but  in  doing  every- 
thing else  possible  looking  to  the  improvement  of  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  and  about  mines. 

Naturally,  as  in  all  great  movements  of  this  kind  involving  so 
large  a  number  and  variety  of  men,  progress  is  slow ;  but  I  believe 
that  real  progress  is  being  made.  Good-will  and  cooperation  are 
becoming  more  and  more  evident;  and  within  a  few  years  there 
should  be  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  mine  accidents  in  this 
country. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  serious  need  for  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  bureau.  Its  investigations  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  more  serious  health  and  safety  problems 
about  coal  mines.  But  there  is  great  need  for  the  extension  of  this 
work  to  metal  mines,  quarries,  and  metallurgical  plants.  The  loss 
of  life  in  the  metal  mines  of  the  United  States  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  loss  of  life  in  the  coal  mines  and  in  some  states  larger;  and 
the  loss  of  life  in  our  quarries  and  metallurgical  plants  is  far  greater 
than  it  should  be,  and  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 
other  mining  countries. 

The  great  problems  connected  with  the  waste  of  resources  have 
scarcely  yet  been  touched.  We  have  found,  as  stated  to  you  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  opening  address  this  morning, 
that  this  waste  is  of  such  large  proportions  in  the  coal  fields  of 
the  country  that  in  our  mining  operations  of  the  past  year  we  wasted 
or  lost  not  less  than  200,000,000  tons  of  bittuninous  and  80,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal.  During  the  same  year  we  turned  loose 
into  the  atmosphere  about  480,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
the  finest  of  all  our  mineral  fuels ;  and  the  waste  in  our  metal-mining 
and  metallurgical  operations  aggregated  from  twenty  to  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  We  must  not  forget,  moreover, 
that  of  these  mineral  resources  we  have  only  one  supply.  If  we 
lose  a  crop  of  wheat,  we  may  produce  another  crop  the  next  year. 
If  we  destroy  a  forest,  within  a  few  decades  we  may  have  another 
forest  growing  on  the  same  ground.  But  when  once  our  supply  of 
coal,  or  natural  gas,  or  petroleum,  or  any  other  important  mineral 
substance  has  been  destroyed  or  exhausted,  we  have  no  means  of 
producing  another  supply  to  take  its  place,  except  as  we  may  bring 
it  in  at  enormous  cost  from  other  countries. 
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We  cannot  leave  it  to  the  individual  to  solve  these  problems  of 
mineral  waste,  for  the  individual  frequently  makes  larger  profits 
almost  in  proportion  as  he  follows  more  wasteful  methods  in  min- 
ing. His  profits  per  ton  in  mining  coal  are  often  greater  if  he  only 
tries  to  take  out  half  the  coal  than  they  would  be  if  he  undertook 
to  bring  it  all  to  the  surface.  The  interests  of  the  individual  are 
always  more  or  less  hx:al  and  temporary,  and  his  purposes  and  am- 
bitions for  the  most  part  relate  to  temporary  gain.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  conduct  such  in- 
quiries and  investigations  concerning  the  use  of  these  resources  as 
will  keep  the  general  public  well-informed  as  to  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  can  be  done  toward  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  waste.  No  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
that  mineral  resources  are  essential  to  the  proper  development  and 
to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  no  one  who  appreciates 
the  wasteful  methods  of  the  individual  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  nation  and  the  states  must  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  prevent  unnecessary  waste  in  the  use  of  these  resources.  The 
nation  and  the  states  must  cooperate  in  perpetuating  their  own  per- 
manent welfare. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 


S.   C.   HOTCHKISS 

Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service, 

Special  Investigator  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 


While  the  subject  of  occupational  diseases  in  the  mining  industry 
is  of  great  interest,  I  feel  some  hesitancy  at  this  time  in  attempting 
to  present  an  account  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  me  in 
Colorado  during  the  past  summer.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
studies  have  not  as  yet  been  completed  nor  the  data  collated  or 
sufficiently  digested  to  draw  detailed  conclusions.  The  investiga- 
tions mentioned  were  undertaken  and  conducted  through  the  joint  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.'  It  is  recognized 
by  both  bureaus  that  the  health  of  miners  and  the  sanitation  of  mines 
must  of  necessity  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  economic  as- 
pects of  mining  and  on  the  health  of  the  country  generally. 

More  or  less  interest  in  the  question  has  been  manifested  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  as  is  evidenced  by  investigations 
and  demonstrations  of  the  presence  of  hookworm  disease  in  the  coal 
regions  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the  gold  mines  of  California,  and  by 
the  suspicion,  among  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  undue  prevalence  of  affection  of  the  lungs  among  miners,  es- 
pecially in  the  metalliferous  mines.  It  is  also  known  that, 
in  certain  sections  at  least,  insanitary  conditions  prevail  in  mines; 
and  the  great  loss  of  life  that  frequently  occurs  as  a  result  of  ex- 
plosions, noxious  gases,  and  the  falling  of  rock,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  health  of  employes  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged.  These  reasons  and 
the  desire  to  protect  the  health  of  miners  and  to  render  their  labor 
more  effective  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  investigation. 

In  accordance  with  official  orders,  the  past  summer  and  fall 
were  occupied  by  me  in  investigations  in  Colorado  of  conditions  of 
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the  mining  industry  affecting  the  public  health,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  prevalence  and  causes  of  diseases  of  the  Itmgs 
among  miners.  A  brief  portion  of  this  time  was  devoted  to  studies 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  that  state,  and  twenty-five  coal  mining 
camps  and  the  underground  workings  of  seven  mines  were  in- 
spected. Other  officers,  however,  had  previously  undertaken  in- 
vestigations of  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  was  the 
original  intention  to  confine  the  work  in  Colorado  to  a  sanitary  sur- 
vey of  the  metalliferous  mines. 

The  work  in  relation  to  metalliferous  mines  included  inspections 
in  eight  of  the  principal  mining  districts,  examinations  of  the  under- 
ground workings  of  twenty-six  mines,  and  examinations  of  the 
chests  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  miners  and  mill  men.  A  large 
number  of  mine  operators,  foremen,  miners,  physicians  and  others 
connected  with  the  industry  were  interviewed.  A  study  was  made 
of  existing  statistics  collected  by  state  and  local  authorities,  and 
studies  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  of  migration  of 
miners,  especially  of  those  affected  with  pulmonary  diseases. 

Consideration  of  the  subject  of  occupational  diseases  can  not 
confine  itself  to  diseases  distinctly  attributable  to  the  hazards  of 
the  occupation.  It  must  of  necessity  include  a  much  broader  field. 
That  is,  in  addition  to  the  dangers  while  actually  at  work,  social 
and  economic  conditions  have  an  important  bearing. 

Among  the  occupations  of  importance  from  a  sanitary  standpoint 
are  those  involving  exposure  to  air  vitiated  by  respiration,  to  irritat- 
ing and  poisonous  gases  and  fumes,  to  irritating  and  poisonous 
dust,  to  infective  matter  in  dust,  to  offensive  gases  and  vapors,  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  moisture  and  pressure,  to  poverty,  and  to 
filth.  It  was  attempted  to  collect  data  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  these  conditions  prevailed  in  the  metalliferous  mines  in- 
spected, and  their  bearing  on  the  incidence  of  lung  diseases. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  engaged  in  certain  dusty  occupa- 
tions are  more  subject  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  than  are  persons  in  less 
dusty  occupations.  Hard,  insoluble  dust  particles,  having  sharp 
edges  and  comers,  arc  believed  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  lung 
tissue  than  are  particles  which  are  comparatively  free  from  these 
sharp  points.  Coal  dust  is  of  this  latter  type,  while  the  dust  of  many 
metalliferous  mines  conforms  to  the  former  typt.     Comparisons 
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may  therefore  be  made  of  the  two  industries.  It  has  been  found 
in  England  and  Wales  that  the  percentage  of  mortality  from  dis* 
eases  of  the  respiratory  organs  was  only  about  four-fifths  as  high 
among  coal  miners  as  among  all  males,  while  the  percentage  mor- 
tality from  these  diseases  among  Cornish  metal  miners  was  exactly 
three  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  that  of  coal  miners.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Colorado  that  were  investigated  the  percentage  mortality 
from  lung  diseases,  during  the  years  1902  to  1910  inclusive,  was 
more  than  four  times  as  high  among  metal  miners  as  it  was  among 
coal  miners.  Studies  are  being  made  of  the  mortality  from  these 
diseases  among  miners  as  compared  with  that  of  the  general  adult 
population  of  these  districts. 

Metal  mining  is  classed  as  one  of  the  dusty  occupations,  and  we 
would  therefore  naturally  expect  to  find  a  high  prevalence  of  lung 
affections  among  the  persons  engaged  in  it.  Other  factors  than  dust, 
however,  must  be  considered.  The  metal  miner  works  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  frequently  contains  noxious  and  poisonous  gases; 
he  sometimes  works  in  ores  containing  chemicals  which  may  cause 
toxic  effects;  and,  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  all  but  a 
few  mines  in  Colorado,  he  is  frequently  exposed  to  sudden  and 
wide  variations  in  temperature.  Other  conditions,  moreover,  inci- 
dent to  the  life  of  the  miner,  tend  to  lower  resistance  and  may  thus 
predispose  to  lung  diseases. 

The  principal  occupational  diseases  of  miners  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  time,  are : 

1.  Those  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust,  known  as  silicosis 
among  metal  miners  and  as  anthrocosis  among  coal  miners. 

2.  Those  induced  by  noxious  and  poisonous  gases,  the  symptoms 
of  which  depend  on  the  kind  of  gas  inhaled. 

3.  Those  diseases  or  intoxications  caused  by  poisonous  metals 
contained  in  the  ores  being  mined,  lead  poisoning  being  the  princi- 
pal one. 

The  two  latter  groups,  by  lowering  resistance,  may  be  predispos- 
ing causes  to  miners'  phthisis  or  to  silicosis  among  metal  miners. 

It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  miners'  phthisis. 
Frequently  miners  will  not  submit  to  a  physical  examination;  and 
studies  of  the  death  records  give  incorrect  results,  since  men  affected 
with  miners'  phthisis  frequently  die  from  accident,  pneumonia,  or 
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some  other  cause,  and  no  mention  of  the  miners'  phthisis  is  contained 
in  the  death  certificate.  Yet  I  found  in  one  district  in  G>lorado 
that  this  preventable  disease  was  recorded  as  the  chief  or  contribu- 
tory cause  of  30  per  cent  of  the  deaths  which  had  occurred  among 
miners  there  during  the  past  nine  years,  while  the  mortality  from 
all  respiratory  diseases  was  56  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  re- 
ported among  these  miners.  Nor  does  this  tell  the  whole  story,  for 
it  is  customary  for  some  of  the  miners,  when  they  become  short  of 
breath,  to  leave  the  mines  and  go  to  a  lower  altitude.  If  the  deaths 
among  these  men  were  added  to  the  figures  just  given,  the  mortality 
from  lung  diseases  would  be  increased  very  appreciably.  In  this 
same  district,  it  was  found  that  the  death  rate  from  lung  diseases 
contracted  in  Colorado  was  more  than  three  times  as  high  among 
miners  as  among  the  rest  of  the  adult  population. 

Miners'  phthisis  is  very  prevalent  among  metal  miners  in  various 
foreign  countries,  especially  among  Cornish  miners  in  England  and 
among  the  miners  on  the  Rand  in  South  Africa,  where  it  is  stated 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  European  miners  suffer  from  phthisis  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  disease. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  among 
miners.  While  these  may  not  be  classed  as  distinctively  occupation- 
al diseases,  they  are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
deaths  among  metal  miners.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this 
should  be  so  when  one  considers  the  conditions  under  which  the 
miner  carries  on  his  occupation,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  man 
suffering  from  miners'  phthisis  is  more  liable  to  contract  either 
of  these  diseases,  especially  the  former,  than  a  man  not  so  affected. 

An  important  and  rather  frequent  cause  of  death  among  miners 
appears  to  be  poisonous  gases  formed  by  the  imperfect  detonation 
of  high  explosives.  My  attention  was  especially  called  to  this  while 
in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  where  a  man  died  of  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  probably  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  powder  smoke.  The 
S3miptoms  were  those  of  acute  poisoning  by  nitrogen  compounds, 
and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  post-mortem  examination.  In 
this  same  district  report  was  received  of  twenty  similar  cases  within 
a  period  of  ten  years,  all  but  two  of  them  fatal.  Similar  cases  were 
also  reported  to  me  as  having  occurred  in  the  Leadville  district,  and 
there  is  record  of  nine  fatalities  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  in- 
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halation  of  powder  smoke^  out  of  a  total  of  thirteen  men  who  were 
exposed  to  the  fumes  while  working  in  the  Gunnison  Tunnel. 

Men  working  in  mines  are  frequently  exposed  to  powder  smoke. 
In  some  mines  shots  may  be  fired  at  any  time,  though  the  great 
majority  are  fired  at  the  end  of  the  shift.  Some  of  the  mines  visited 
work  three  shifts  in  twenty- four  hours;  others,  which  work  only 
two  shifts,  send  the  second  down  within  an  hour  after  the  first 
comes  out ;  in  both  cases  men  go  into  the  mines  while  the  atmosphere 
contains  considerable  powder  smoke.  There  is  thus  abundant  op- 
portunity for  exposure  to  whatever  deleterious  influences  such  gases 
may  exert. 

Although  it  is  stated  by  some  writers  not  to  occur,  mention  must 
be  made  of  lead  poisoning  among  miners  of  lead  ores.  Reports 
were  received  by  me  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  practically  every 
lead  mining  district  visited.  In  Leadville  records  were  available  of 
thirty-nine  diagnoses  of  lead  poisoning  among  miners  treated  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  during  the  past  four  years.  Physicians  in  other 
mining  camps  spoke  of  lead  poisoning  as  of  rather  common  occur- 
rence among  miners.  And  a  number  of  the  men  examined  by  me, 
who  had  miners'  phthisis  or  ill  health  from  other  causes,  attributed 
its  beginning  to  an  attack  or  to  attacks  of  lead  poisoning  which  they 
had  had  some  years  previous,  and  stated  that  their  health  had  not 
been  as  good  since  they  were  "leaded".  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  lead  poisoning  does  occur  among  lead  miners  in  Colorado. 

There  is  another  class  of  diseases  and  infections  to  which  miners 
are  especially  subjected  where  the  temperature  and  soil  conditions 
are  favorable  for  their  development.  I  must  refer  briefly  to  the 
general  class  of  soil-pollution  diseases.  Under  this  term  may  be 
included  all  those  infections  which  spread  in  and  from  soil  which 
has  been  polluted  by  human  discharges, — for  instance,  typhoid 
fever,  the  dysenteries,  Cochin  China  diarrhea,  hookworm  disease, 
etc.  There  are  perhaps  no  diseases  that  are  theoretically  so  easily 
preventable  as  these,  and  the  most  important  single  factor  in  pre- 
venting them  is  a  safe  disposal  of  excrement.  Other  things  being 
equal,  these  maladies  will  spread  under  poor  sanitary  conditions, 
either  in  the  mines  or  in  the  camps,  and  they  will  be  inhibited  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  care  taken  in  safe-guarding  the  disposal 
of  excrement 
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The  presence  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  mine  camp  is  of  importance, 
not  only  to  the  mine  and  the  camp  itself,  but  to  the  lower  lands 
through  which  the  stream  runs  that  may  be  polluted  while  passing 
through  the  mine  village.  Considering  the  wandering  character  of 
many  of  the  men  employed  in  the  mines,  moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  disease  may  be  carried  by  these  men  from  an  infected  locality 
and,  finding  favorable  conditions,  may  infect  the  new  locality  to 
which  they  migrate. 

Hookworm  disease  has  been  found  very  prevalent  in  the  mines  of 
various  foreign  countries,  and  its  eradication  has  already  cost  some 
foreign  mines  thousands  of  dollars  in  loss  of  labor  and  for  medical 
attendance.  The  St.  Gothard's  tunnel  epidemic  may  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  well-known  outbreaks  of  disease  caused  by  this  malady. 
The  German  mines  have  instituted  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
this  infection,  with  compulsory  examination  of  all  the  men  in  mine 
work  and  compulsory  treatment  of  all  those  affected.  By  carrying 
out  this  campaign  every  year  the  disease  has  been  greatly  decreased 
among  German  miners.  Hookworm  disease  is  so  prevalent  among 
miners  in  some  countries  that  it  is  frequently  called  "miners'  anemia". 

As  has  been  established,  hookworm  disease  is  decidedly  common 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  infection  has  been  identi- 
fied in  only  rare  instances  as  yet  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Nevada  and  California.  In  the  examination  of  273  speci- 
mens from  men  employed  in  the  mines  of  Colorado,  I  did  not  estab- 
lish the  presence  of  the  disease  in  that  state.  It  is  extremely  import- 
ant for  us  to  realize,  however,  that  unless  mine  sanitation  is  improved 
the  disease  may  gain  such  headway  in  some  of  our  mines  that  we 
can  eradicate  it  only  with  years  of  work  and  at  great  expense,  and 
further  that  if  it  becomes  a  serious  medical  feature  among  the 
miners  it  will  decrease  very  seriously  their  earning  capacity.  In  the 
mines  of  West  Virginia  it  has  been  established  that  Cochin  China 
diarrhea  is  present  in  miners  and  that  it  may  develop  underground, 
thus  giving  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  spread  while  the  men 
are  at  work  in  the  mines. 

Brief  mention  will  now  be  made  of  some  of  the  conditions  in  the 
mines  of  Colorado  which  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  health 
of  the  miners.    The  ventilation  of  the  metal  mines  is,  with  a  few 
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exceptions,  wholly  dependent  upon  atmospheric  conditions  at  the 
surface.  In  many  of  them  the  ventilation  is  good  most  of  the  time 
in  the  main  levels  and  stopes,  and  is  more  or  less  satisfactory  in  the 
blind  drifts,  especially  if  machine  drills  are  being  used.  In  some 
mines,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  at  times  so  deficient  in  oxygen  that 
a  candle  will  not  bum.  A  number  of  miners  have  told  me  that  they 
have  frequently  had  to  lay  their  candle  on  its  side  or  to  move  it 
several  feet  away  from  the  breast  of  the  drift,  where  the  air  con- 
tained more  oxygen,  in  order  to  have  it  bum.  In  one  mine  that 
was  working  I  walked  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  the  dark.  My 
candle  would  not  bum,  and  matches,  when  stmck,  would  only 
sputter  and  go  out.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  men  use  both  a 
candle  and  a  carbide  lamp  in  this  mine,  and  that  they  do  not  stop 
working  when  the  candle  will  not  bum,  but  keep  on  by  the  light  of 
the  carbide  lamp  which  requires  less  oxygen. 

In  the  majority  of  the  mines  the  compressed  air  supplied  to  ma- 
chine drills  is  taken  from  the  outside  air.  In  some  mines,  however, 
it  is  taken  from  within  the  compressor  room  or  within  the  mine. 
Compressed  air  taken  from  either  of  these  last  named  sources  may 
be  of  very  little  aid  in  ventilation.  There  are  some  single-shaft 
mines,  some  single-tunnel  mines,  and  some  mines  which  have  good 
air  connections  on  the  upper  levels  but  only  one  air  shaft  or  air 
course  to  the  lower  level  or  levels.  Some  of  these  have  a  small  fan 
which  aids  in  the  ventilation  of  these  lower  levels,  but  the  majority 
depend  upon  natural  ventilation  for  their  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
ventilation  of  many  of  the  metal  mines  of  Colorado,  indeed,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  But  the  coal  mines  that  I  inspected  were  well 
ventilated 

Dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere  varies  greatly  in  character  and 
amount  in  different  districts,  different  mines,  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  mine.  In  some  mines  the  rock  is  damp,  and  little  or  no 
dust  is  formed.  In  others,  where'  the  rock  is  dry,  large  amounts  of 
fine  dust  are  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  during  the  drilling, 
blasting,  and  handling  of  the  rock  and  ore.  But  little  effort  is  made 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  dust  or  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of 
dust  particles  by  the  miner.  Drills  which  force  water  into  the  holes 
are  used  in  some  places  in  drifting;  yet  I  was  told  by  men  who 
use  them  that  they  do  not  tum  on  the  water  until  they  have  drilled 
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four  or  five  inches.  A  large  amount  of  dust  can  be  formed  during 
this  dry  drilling.  In  working  with  a  piston  drill  water  is  never 
used  in  the  back  holes  and  frequently  all  the  holes  arc  kept  dry. 
Of  late,  moreover,  the  machine  hammer  drill,  without  water,  is 
being  used  in  drifting.  The  dust  and  drillings  are  blown  out  of  the 
hole  by  means  of  compressed  air.  This  creates  an  excessive  amount 
of  dust  in  dry  rock.  In  a  drift  where  one  of  these  drills  was  in 
operation  there  was  so  much  dust  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
strong  light  of  a  carbide  lamp  fifty  feet  away.  Overhead  stoping 
is  the  principal  method  of  stoping  employed  in  Colorado.  In  this, 
all  the  holes  drilled  have  an  upward  inclination,  and  a  large  amount 
of  dust  may  be  formed.  "Rises"  are  often  made  in  these  mines. 
Working  in  a  "rise"  is  probably  the  most  dusty  operation  in  mining. 
Very  few  miners  wear  respirators  or  have  any  other  protection 
against  dust. 

Change  houses,  in  which  men  have  facilities  for  washing  and  for 
changing  and  drying  their  clothes,  are  provided  at  very  few  mines. 
At  some,  excellent  change  houses  exist,  but  at  most  of  them  the 
change  house  consists  of  a  small  room  equipped  with  a  heating 
apparatus,  several  benches,  and  pegs  on  the  wall  for  hanging  clothes, 
and  has  no  facilities  for  washing.  The  men  remove  their  outer 
working  clothes  here,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  change  their  damp  under- 
clothing until  they  arrive  at  their  habitations,  which  may  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mine,  frequently  several  miles.  The 
winters  in  these  districts  are  usually  very  cold  and  the  exposure 
incident  to  traveling  through  the  cold  air,  wearing  damp  clothing, 
is  considerable,  and  may  be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  miner. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
No  sanitary  conveniences  were  provided  in  any  of  the  coal  mines 
that  were  inspected  and  little  if  any  effort  was  made  to  keep  them 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  In  some  of  these  mines  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  spread  of  the  soil-pollution  diseases  before  men- 
tioned 

The  prevention  of  a  large  amount  of  disease  can  be  brought 
about  by  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  miner 
carries  on  his  occupation.  The  measures  necessary  to  improve 
these  conditions  are  well  described  in  the  report  of  the  Transvaal 
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Miners'  Phthisis  G>iximission,  which  says:    "It  is  urgently  neces- 
sary,— 

"i.  To  prevent  the  discharge  of  minute,  hard,  angular  particles 
of  dust  into  the  mine  atmosphere 

"2.  To  supply  the  working  places  throughout  the  mine  with  air 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless 
and  sweep  away  all  vitiated  atmosphere. 

''3.  To  maintain  underground  workings  in  every  mine  in  a  clean 
sanitary  condition  and  to  provide  for  this  a  suitable  sanitary  system. 

"4.  To  provide  change  houses  suitably  warmed  and  within  rea- 
sonable distance  from  each  shaft  where  the  miners  can  dry  and 
change  their  clothes. 

"5 to  provide  that  the  air  intake  (of  cylinders  of  com- 
pressors) be  outside  of  the  engine  room  so  as  to  ensure  a  prime 
supply." 

The  successful  application  of  these  measures  in  any  mining  district 
will  depend  largely  on  the  education  of  the  miner  in  matters  of 
hygiene,  on  the  potential  prosperity  of  the  mine,  on  the  adequacy 
of  mining  laws,  and  on  an  efficient  public  administration. 
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John  Randolph  Haynes 
Special  Commissioner  on  Mining  Accidents,  State  of  California. 


Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  America  is  the  most  wasteful  of 
the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Accidents  kill  each  year  75,000  of  our  peo- 
ple, of  which  nimiber  35,000  are  workmen  slain  while  engaged  in 
their  daily  occupations.  If  we  add  to  these  figures  the  number  of 
the  wounded  and  crippled  in  industry,  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Mercer, 
of  the  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation  Commission  is  not  far 
wrong  in  claiming  that  industry  now  kills  and  cripples  more  each 
year  than  did  bullet  and  shrapnel  in  any  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Of 
all  American  industries,  coal  mining  is  the  most  hazardous.  From 
three  to  five  thousand  coal  miners  are  annually  killed  outright,  and 
the  number  of  killed  and  seriously  injured  combined  amounts  to 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  each  year  in  the  United  States.  Since 
1890  more  than  30,000  coal  miners  have  been  killed,  and  more  than 
80,000  have  been  seriously  injured.  In  the  single  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1907  alone,  more  than  1,000  miners  were  killed, 
leaving  nearly  1,000  widows  and  3410  children  under  ten  years  of 
age. 

Now  this  would  be  a  frightful  story  to  relate  if  it  were  necessary 
and  inevitable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The 
leading  mining  experts  both  of  America  and  Europe  tell  us  that  it 
is  perfectly  practicable  to  prevent  most  of  this  loss  of  life.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hohnes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  declares  that 
three-fourths  of  this  loss  can  be  easily  prevented.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  becomes  a  question  whether  these  fatalities,  which  can  be  so 
readily  foreseen  and  so  easily  prevented,  ought  to  be  called  acci- 
dents; some  day  we  may  come  to  regard  them  as  little  better  than 
murders.  While  the  average  annual  death  rate  from  mining  acci- 
dents in  Europe  runs  per  1,000  men  employed  below  2,  and  in  the 
case  of  France  and  Belgium  is  less  than  i,  in  the  United  States  the 
rate  in  1907  was,  for  the  single  year,  4.86  lives  lost  for  each  1,000 
men  employed ;  in  other  words,  our  death  rate  in  that  year  through 
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mining  accidents  was  at>out  five  times  that  of  France  and  Belgium 
and  about  three  times  that  of  other  European  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  whole  situation  is 
the  fact  that  statistics  show  that,  while  the  death  rate  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  every  European 
country,  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  United  States.  The 
death  rate  by  accident  per  1,000  miners  employed  has  decreased  in 
the  eleven  years  from  1895  to  1906,  in  Prussia  from  2.54  to  1.94; 
in  England  from  1.49  to  1.29;  in  Belgium  from  1.40  to  0.94;  and  in 
France  from  1.07  to  0.84.  In  this  same  period  the  death  rate  in 
American  mines  steadily  increased  from  2.67  deaths  per  1,000  miners 
employed  in  1895  to  3.40  deaths  in  1906,  and  in  1907  this  already 
frightful  rate  leaped,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  figure  hitherto  unheard 
of  in  the  history  of  mining, — ^4.86;  or  practically  5  out  of  every 
1,000  miners  in  the  United  States  were  killed  by  accident  in  the 
single  year.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  tons  of  coal  mined  has  also 
similarly  increased.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  nimiber  of  mining 
fatalities  amotmts  to  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire  number, 
occurring  in  the  United  States,  there  was  killed  in  1899  one  miner  for 
every  215,587  tons  of  coal  mined,  and  in  1908  one  miner  for  every 
167,066  tons,  both,  of  course,  under  state  regulation.  "These  figures 
indicate  clearly  the  need  of  drastic  measures  to  improve  mining 
conditions,"  says  James  E.  Roderick,  chief  of  the  department  of 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  report  to  the  governor  in  1908. 

In  the  last  three  years  a  slight  improvement  has  taken  place,  but 
not  enough  to  alter  the  general  situation.  The  question  arises,  are 
the  natural  conditions  in  American  mines  more  dangerous  than 
those  found  in  Europe?  The  truth  is  that  quite  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Three  distinguished  European  experts,  Messrs.  Victor  Wat- 
teyne,  inspector-general  of  mines,  Belgium ;  Carl  Meissner,  council- 
lor for  mines,  Germany;  and  Arthur  Desborough,  inspector  of  ex- 
plosives, England,  who  were  permitted  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  an  examination  of  American  mines,  after  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  in  the  year  1908,  unanimously  reported  that 
the  natural  conditions  in  American  mines  were  much  better  than  in 
Europe.  They  found,  for  example,  that  up  to  the  present  time 
Americans  were  not  operating  in  the  very  deep  levels  of  4,000  feet 
and  lower,  not  uncommon  in  Europe,  where  the  task  of  supplying 
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fresh  air  and  getting  rid  of  dangerous  gases  is  very  difficult  In 
America,  also,  only  thick  seams  more  easily  ventilated  are,  as  yet, 
generally  worked.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  timber  for  supporting 
the  rock  roofs,  as  compared  with  Europe,  has  been  up  to  the  present 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Of  late  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
higher  levels,  of  the  thicker  seams,  and  of  the  supplies  of  supporting 
timbers,  conditions  have  come  to  resemble  more  nearly  those  found 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  percentage  of  fatalities 
has  so  rapidly  increased  in  the  past  decade. 

As  yet,  however,  our  natural  conditions  are  far  better  than  those 
encountered  by  the  operators  of  Belgium  and  France,  according  to 
these  European  experts,  and  the  fact  that  our  fatalities  exceed 
those  two  countries  by  a  percentage  of  more  than  five  to  one,  and  in 
absolute  number  exceed  the  total  of  the  whole  world  outside  our 
nation,  is  due,  these  gentlemen  were  compelled  to  admit,  to  the 
almost  unbelievable  state  of  carelessness,  negligence,  and  ignorance 
which  they  found  generally  prevalent  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States.  This  condition  will  never  be  materially  or  perma- 
nently remedied  until  a  department  of  the  federal  government  is 
established  which  shall  be  vested  with  the  actual  power  of  controlling 
mining  methods,  to  the  end  that  the  lives  of  the  miners  shall  be 
safeguarded. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  nature  and  jurisdiction  of 
such  a  tribunal,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  look  into  a  few  of  the 
faults  characterizing  American  mining,  which  these  European  ex- 
perts discovered  in  their  investigations.  As  compared  with  Euro- 
pean mining  methods,  they  found,  briefly,  the  following:  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  mining  superintendents,  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  miners,  slackness  in  the  rules  regulating  the  use  of  safety  lamps, 
carelessness  in  permitting  the  accumulation  of  dry  coal  dust,  use  of 
coal  dust  in  tamping  charges,  negligence  of  state  officials  in  acting 
upon  the  reports  of  inspectors,  incompetence  of  state  inspectors, 
carelessness  in  the  arrangement  and  use  of  electricity  in  mines,  use 
of  improperly  compounded  explosives,  use  of  excessive  charges  of 
explosives,  use  of  wooden  shaft  structures,  and  failure  to  provide 
more  than  one  opening  to  the  mine. 

First  among  the  causes  of  the  high  fatality  rate  in  American 
mines  may  be  placed  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  superintend- 
ents and  other  mine  officials.  One  of  the  European  experts  to  whom  I 
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have  referred — ^whose  name  I  am  not  privileged  to  mention — told 
me  that,  while  passing  through  a  mine  in  West  Virginia  with  a  party 
canying  both  nsktd  and  safety  lamps,  he  lifted  his  lamp  toward  the 
roof  to  test  for  gas  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  present  in  very 
dangerous  quantities.  Turning  to  the  mine  superintendent,  he  re- 
marked, ''You  should  not  allow  naked  lamps  to  be  used  in  this  mine." 
"Oh,"  replied  the  superintendent,  easily,  "we  are  installing  a  ventilat- 
ing system  that  in  a  few  months  will  rid  the  mine  entirely  of  gas 
and  render  the  use  of  safety  lamps  unnecessary."  "Before  that 
time  arrives,"  protested  the  European  expert,  "your  mine  will  be 
blown  up."  And  this  is  precisely  what  happened.  The  naked 
lamps  were  not  excluded,  the  mine  was  blown  up  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  hundreds  of  miners  lost  their  lives.  A  hundred  other 
cases,  big  and  little,  might  be  cited  to  show  that  our  requirements 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  mining  superintendents,  compared  to 
those  in  Europe,  are  little  better  than  a  farce.  Some  of  the  states 
have  nominal  examinations  and  grant  licenses  to  superintendents 
and  foremen;  but  they  are  of  little  value,  as  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  large  mine  just  mentioned.  No  European  mining  superin- 
tendent would  dream  of  taking  such  chances  as  he  foolishly  took  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  lives;  and,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  the  govern- 
ment inspector  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  In  another  mine  a 
foreman,  testing  in  the  early  morning,  found  gas  in  dangerous 
quantities.  Not  being  able  to  write,  he  laid  a  piece  of  iron  across 
the  railroad  track  before  the  entry,  assuming  that  the  miners  would 
guess  that  it  was  a  danger  signal,  and  went  to  breakfast.  The 
miners  coming  later  not  unnaturally  failed  to  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  piece  of  iron.  Supposing  that  it  had  come  there  by 
accident,  they  removed  it  from  the  track  and  passed  on  into  the 
dangerous  section,  where  every  man  lost  his  life. 

In  Europe  a  situation  where  a  mine  foreman  could  not  read 
would  not  be  understood.  There  every  mining  official  is  a  man  of 
intelligence,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  pro- 
fession; no  other  can  secure  a  license.  Shall  we  go  on  in  this 
country,  clinging  to  our  inefficient  system  of  state  r^[ulation  of 
an  industry  that  is  essentially  interstate  in  character  until  we  have 
uselessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  more  poor  miners, 
before  we  stop  this  slaughter  under  the  only  practical  system  of 
safety,— the  federal  regulation  of  the  mines? 
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A  second  large  contributing  cause  to  the  loss  of  life  in  American 
mines  is  the  ignorance  of  the  miners  themselves.  Not  only  are 
regulations  in  Europe  very  stringent  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
mining  officials,  but  they  contain  rigid  provisions  forbidding  miners 
to  handle  explosives,  or  to  do  any  work  that  may  imperil  their 
own  brothers'  lives  until  after  a  long  apprenticeship  under  the 
charge  of  experienced  miners  they  have  demonstrated  their  fitness 
to  assume  such  responsibilities.  In  America,  where  almost  any- 
body is  considered  good  enough  to  be  a  mine  foreman,  what  quali- 
fications can  we  expect  of  the  common  miner?  In  some  of  the 
principal  coal-mining  states,  American  miners  have  almost  disap- 
peared; ignorant  foreigners  are  cheaper;  brought  over  by  the 
immigrant  steamship  companies  at  a  rate  of  $25  a  head  or  less, 
they  are  poured  into  the  mines  by  the  thousands.  Coming  chiefly 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  Europe  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
mining  methods,  they  are  at  once  entrusted  with  the  handling  of 
the  most  dangerous  explosives,  a  license  which,  of  course,  would 
not  have  been  permitted  them  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
came. 

In  one  mine  in  Pennsylvania  21  separate  languages  are  spoken; 
many  of  the  miners  can  read  in  no  language  at  all ;  yet  any  one  of 
these  men,  by  his  ignorance  or  carelessness,  may  cause  the  death  of 
all  the  others;  and  the  figures  show  that  this  does,  indeed,  often 
happen.  Captain  Desborough,  the  English  mining  expert,  asked 
a  workman  in  an  American  mine  what  he  would  do  if  his  safety 
lamp  showed  the  presence  of  gas  in  dangerous  quantities.  "Oh," 
was  the  ready  reply,  "I  would  put  the  lamp  on  the  floor  and  go  on 
with  my  work."  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  a  safety  lamp  is,  of 
course,  to  enable  the  miner  to  be  warned  when  the  amount  of  gas 
is  dangerous.  As  the  dangerous  gases  are  more  abundant,  usually, 
above  the  floor  level,  he  raises  his  lamp,  and  if  the  lengthening 
flame  in  the  safety  lamp  indicates  a  dangerous  proportion  of  gas, 
it  is  his  duty  to  warn  his  fellow  miners  in  order  that  all  may  flee  for 
their  lives.  Such  astounding  and  perilous  ignorance  as  that  of  the 
American  miner,  who  considered  that  the  danger  of  gases  could 
be  avoided  by  placing  the  safety  lamp  in  the  better  air  near  the 
floor,  could  not  be  encountered  among  European  miners.  The 
European  miner  must  show  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  as  to  the  nature  of  gas,  the  use  and  handling  of  safety  lamps, 
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and  of  explosives,  etc,  or  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  work.  In 
America  these  ignorant  men  come  to  the  mine  free  of  expense  to 
the  operator;  if  they  are  slain,  they  do  not  cost  much;  miners' 
families  are  too  poor  to  carry  on  damage  suits  dragging  into  years 
for  settlement,  with  the  likelihood  of  an  unsympathetic  judge  throw- 
ing out  the  whole  case  on  the  ground  of  some  technical  defect  in 
the  drawing  of  the  plea,  or  upon  the  ground  of  the  "asstmiption  of 
risk"  or  of  the  "fellow-servant"  legalistic  theories.  The  company 
claim  agent,  therefore,  settles  with  the  bereaved  families  for  a  few 
dollars  a  head,  fresh  thousands  are  poured  into  the  mines,  and  the 
Lord  above  is  depended  upon  to  take  care  of  them.  After  an  ex- 
plosion in  a  Virginia  mine,  in  which  many  of  the  miners  lost  their 
lives,  the  survivors  refused  to  work  in  a  certain  part  of  the  mine, 
knowing  it  to  be  dangerous.  A  crowd  of  fresh  immigrants,  un- 
familiar with  the  situation,  were  brought  in,  put  to  work,  and  soon 
after  perished  in  a  second  explosion. 

Mining  superintendents  are  not  heartless,  but  they  are  pressed 
for  dividends  by  the  presidents  of  their  companies;  the  presidents 
are  not  heartless,  but  they  are  pressed  for  dividends  by  their  di- 
rectors, who  live  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away  in  New  York,  and 
are  interested  in  the  mines  only  as  a  matter  of  profit.  State  min- 
ing inspectors  would  like  to  better  conditions,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  impose  more  burdensome  regulations  than  do  other  states,  all 
selling  coal  in  a  common,  competing  market.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  wish  to  lose  their  positions,  which  they  are  very  likely  to  do  if 
they  annoy  the  owners  of  coal  mines,  who  very  commonly  own  the 
railroads  which  carry  the  coal,  and  enjoy  intimate  relations  with 
banks  and  other  corporations  that  exercise  quiet  but  effective  power 
in  state  politics. 

Certain  states,  it  is  true,  are  more  careful  of  the  lives  of  their 
miners  than  are  others.  For  example,  in  the  twenty  year  period 
ending  in  1908  the  rate  of  mining  fatalities  for  the  whole  country 
was  3. 1 1  per  1,000  miners  employed,  while  in  the  east  central  sec- 
tion, comprising  western  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  rate 
was  only  2.25  per  1,000  men  employed.  This  is  quite  high  com- 
pared with  European  states,  but  low  compared  with  that  of  most 
American  states.  The  western  section,  comprising  the  states  of 
Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  showed  a  rate  of  6.4,  and  the 
northern  Pacific  district  of  74,  while  the  single  state  of  Colorado, 
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in  the  year  1910  just  passed,  has  achieved  the  unenviable  record  of 
killing  21  out  of  every  1,000  miners  employed  in  that  year, — more 
than  twenty  times  the  annual  death  rate  of  France  or  BelgitmL 
Efficient  inspection  and  regulation  will  come  only  through  the 
strong  arm  of  the  federal  government,  less  subject  to  such  in- 
fluences, and  able  to  impose  regulations  equal  and  the  same  upon 
the  mining  operators  of  all  the  states.  The  federal  government  can 
afford  to  equip  and  maintain  bureaus  of  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion of  an  efficiency,  and  secure  scientific  experts  of  an  ability, 
such  as  are  impossible  to  the  individual  states.  An  interstate  min- 
ing commission  would  have  no  authority,  of  course,  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  coal  mining  where  the  product  is  sold  within  the 
state  where  it  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  some  small  mines,  doubt- 
less, their  operations  would  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  commission.  The  great  majority  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
country,  however,  would  receive  the  protection  of  the  safety  regu- 
lations of  the  federal  commission. 

Another  important  contributing  cause  to  mining  accidents  in 
America  is  the  presence  of  coal  dust,  which  through  carelessness  is 
allowed  to  accumulate.  There  is  now  no  question  among  scientific 
men  but  that  coal  dust  is  explosive,  and  that  to  it  may  be  traced 
some  of  the  most  frightful  mining  disasters  in  history.  Among  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  experiment  on  this  question  was  Mr.  W.  E. 
Garforth,  manager  of  the  Altofts  Colliery,  England.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  last  year  to  witness  as  his  guest  the  one  hundred  and 
fifteenth  and  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  experimental  explosions 
conducted  by  him  under  conditions  similar  to  those  actually  exist- 
ing in  the  mines.  This  great-hearted  Englishman  related  to  me  the 
origin  of  his  interest  in  this  subject.  Some  years  ago  he  led  a 
rescue  party  into  his  mine  after  an  explosion,  and  when  he  came 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  poor  fellows,  fathers  and  sons  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  the  sight  almost  overcame  him.  He  formed  a 
resolution  then  never  to  rest  until  he  had  learned  the  causes  of 
these  terrible  explosions.  He  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  explosiveness  of  coal  dust,  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  corroborated  by  experiment*  conducted  by  the  mining  bureaus 
of  the  United  States  and  other  governments.  Mr.  Garforth  has 
shown  that,  if  the  walls  and  floors  of  his  mine  are  covered  with 
stone  dust  composed  of  the  pulverized  shale  commonly  found  ad- 
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jacent  to  coal-bearing  strata,  the  coal  dust,  smothered  by  non-inflam- 
mable material,  will  not  explode.  The  total  cost  for  this  protection 
amounts  in  his  mine  to  only  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 
The  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  miners  have  been  thus  saved  at  only 
a  trifling  expense.  In  certain  districts,  such  as  the  Longwall  fields 
of  northern  Illinois,  this  smothering  of  the  coal  dust  by  stone  dust 
is  accomplished  by  natural  means.  In  that  district  particles  of 
shale  are  continually  falling  from  the  roofs  of  the  mines.  Crumb- 
ling to  powder  from  exposure  to  the  air,  the  shale  dust  becomes  so 
mingled  with  the  coal  dust  as  to  render  the  latter  non-inflammable ; 
and  in  the  forty  years  in  which  this  field  has  been  worked,  no  ex- 
plosion has  occurred. 

Various  methods  are  now  used  to  render  coal  dust  non-explosive, 
— ^the  use  of  stone  dust  as  mentioned,  the  use  of  water  or  steam  to 
keep  the  coal  dust  moist,  and  a  combination  of  the  two  in  a  sort  of 
shale  whitewash  which  forms  a  protective  coating  over  walls  and 
floors.  A  state  mining  inspector  in  Alabama  reported  to  the  state 
officials,  after  each  visit  to  the  Virginia  mine  near  Birmingham,  that 
there  was  a  large  accumulation  of  dry  coal  dust  in  the  mining 
hallways.  These  reports  were  correctly  stamped  and  filed  away  in 
the  proper  pigeon-hole,  until  one  day  the  coal  dust  became  ignited, 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  torn  asunder  by  a  terrific  explosion, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  bodies  of  160  miners  were  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  inspector  had  made  his  examination  all  right;  the 
state  official  had  filed  the  report  all  right ;  the  only  trouble  was  that 
nothing  was  done  about  the  coal  dust. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  miners'  deaths  is  the  use  of  wooden 
structures  in  shafts  of  mines.  On  September  6,  1869,  the  wooden 
shaft  of  the  Avondale  Coal  Mine,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  caught 
fire.  Ten  thousand  people  gathered  about  the  conflagration,  help- 
less to  give  aid.  Finally  the  whole  mass  of  burning  timbers  fell 
with  a  crash  into  the  mine,  setting  it  afire.  One  hundred  and  nine 
miners  lost  their  lives.  Such  an  accident  would  be  impossible  in 
Europe,  where  no  wood  is  permitted  in  the  shaft  structures.  The 
Avondale  disaster  occurred  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Did  it 
deter  coal  operators  from  building  wooden  shafts  ?  Not  at  all ;  the 
wooden  shafts  went  right  on  building;  many  a  miner  since  then  has 
lost  his  life  from  the  burning  of  wooden  shaft  structures  erected 
siaoe  the  Avondale  disaster;  and  to-day  nearly  all  shaft  structures 
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in  America  are  of  wood.  In  Europe,  as  has  been  said,  wooden 
shafts  are  not  permitted.  Experience  has  shown  at  frightful  cost 
that  these  things  can  not  be  left  to  the  volition  of  the  operator  or 
the  miner  or  to  the  regulation  of  individual  states.  The  national 
government  must  enact  regulations  and  appoint  inspectors  to  en- 
force them.  An  interstate  mining  commission  is  necessary  to 
see  that  superintendents  are  competent  and  faithful;  that  miners 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  dangerous  profession 
before  undertaking  their  duties;  that  safety  lamps  are  used  where 
gas  exists  in  dangerous  quantities ;  that  coal  dust  is  kept  wet,  earth 
covered,  or  removed;  that  shooting  in  or  off  the  solid  is  not  per- 
mitted ;  that  only  permissible  explosives  appropriate  to  the  mine  in 
question,  and  only  in  permissible  quantities,  are  allowed;  that  the 
use  of  electricity  is  carefully  regulated;  and  that  several  openings 
to  the  mine  are  maintained.  In  the  Avondale  disaster  just  referred 
to,  where  the  single  opening  into  the  mine  was  blocked  by  the 
burning  shaft,  another  mine  opening  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  all.  A  separate  opening,  however,  would  have  cost  money.  The 
bodies  of  the  whole  force,  109  men,  were  found  back  of  a  small  em- 
bankment which  in  their  last  hours  they  had  attempted  to  throw  up 
to  dam  back  the  deadly  gases.  A  large  proportion  of  American 
mines  to-day  have  but  a  single  opening,  rendering  escape  impossi- 
ble if  the  shaft  itself  or  the  passageway  to  the  shaft  takes  fire.  The 
recent  Briceville,  Tenn.,  accident  is  one  of  many  cases  where  a  sec- 
ond opening  to  the  mine  would  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

In  Europe  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of  mine  manage- 
ment is  the  careful,  prudent  foresight  with  which  the  miners'  lives 
are  safeguarded.  In  America  the  one  universal  characteristic  is 
the  reckless  disregard  of  the  morrow,  the  criminal  disregard  of  the 
considerations  of  safety.  The  Cherry,  111.,  disaster,  in  which  over 
250  miners  lost  their  lives,  was  caused  by  a  boy  pushing  a  tramcar, 
loaded  with  hay  for  the  mules,  against  an  open  torch  stuck  in 
the  wall  of  the  hallway.  Such  management  in  the  case  of  either 
the  hay  or  the  lighting  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  European 
mine.  The  Austrian  consul,  in  rendering  to  his  government  a 
report  of  the  catastrophe,  charges  the  operators  with  criminal  care- 
lessness and  negligence  in  seven  different  specified  particulars. 

Newly  arrived  immigrants  are  very  cheap.  While  it  would  cost 
something,  say  one  per  cent  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  to  make  con- 
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ditions  con:q)aratively  safe,  the  present  system  is  perhaps  cheaper. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  miner  killed  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  cost  his  employer  $50  in  damages  paid  to  his  dependents. 
If  these  men  were  slaves  worth  about  $2,000  apiece,  as  in  ante  bellum 
days,  they  would  not  have  killed  30^00  of  them  in  twenty  years, 
bringing  upon  themselves  a  loss  of  $6o,ooo/X)0.  They  would  havtf 
made  their  mines  as  safe  as  those  in  Europe,  or  else  have  gone  out 
of  business. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  mine  to-day  in  the  United  States 
which  could  pass  the  inspection  which  is  required  of  all  mines  in 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  careful,  minute  precautions  against  acci- 
dents. State  regulation,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  will 
never  solve  the  problem.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  state  legis- 
lation in  the  past  few  years  having  for  its  object  the  lessening  of 
dangers  in  mining;  but  it  has  been  in  just  these  years  that  the 
highest  mortality  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mining  in  any  coun- 
try has  taken  place  in  American  state-regulated  mines.  In  the 
Marianna,  Pa.,  disaster,  costing  the  lives  of  about  160  men,  the 
state  mining  inspector  had  just  completed  his  inspection,  had  pro- 
nounced everything  in  perfect  condition,  and  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  when  a  fearful  roar  shook 
the  earth,  and  he  turned  to  see  the  heavy  iron  cage  from  which  he 
had  just  stepped  out  torn  from  its  chains  and  hurled  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  feet,  bearing  in  its  flight  the  bodies  of  the  two  men 
who  had  it  in  charge. 

State  inspection  has  never  been  efficient,  is  not  now,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  become  efficient  in  the  future.  The 
federal  government  must  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  use  com- 
pulsion. An  advisory  relation  to  the  miners  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Mines  is  good,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough ;  it 
must  not  only  be  able  to  make  recommendations,  but  it  must  be 
able  to  compel  the  mine  owners  to  carry  them  out.  A  federal 
system  of  rescue  stations  equipped  with  oxygen  helmets  and  other 
safety  apparatus  deserves  great  praise.  The  essential  thing,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  rescue  survivors  after  an  explosion  has  taken  place, 
but  for  the  representative  of  the  federal  government  to  be  able  to 
say,  "Your  mine  is  unsafe;  you  must  do  this,  and  this,  at  once, 
otherwise  your  products  will  be  debarred  from  interstate  commerce." 
Prevention,  not  cure,  should  be  the  policy. 
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Now,  how  should  the  federal  government  take  hold  of  this  mat- 
ter ?    We  advocate  the  following  plan : 

The  establishment  by  congressional  enactment  of  a  permanent 
commission  of,  say  five  members,  analogous  in  character  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  G>mmission;  this  commission  to  have  awn- 
plete  power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  coal  entering 
into  interstate  commerce  shall  be  mined,  just  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  present  passes  upon  the  character  and  conditions  under 
which  meat  products  enter  into  interstate  commerce.  This  comr 
mission  should  have  power  to  appoint  federal  mining  inspectors  and 
to  enact  regulations  for  all  coal  entering  into  interstate  commerce. 
Of  the  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  three  should 
be  scientific  men  selected  for  their  special  eminence  in  the  subject 
of  coal  mining,  one  a  practical  coal  miner,  and  one  a  business  man 
of  experience  in  the  mining  and  marketing  of  coal.  This  com- 
mission should  be  empowered :  first,  to  appoint  its  own  inspectors ; 
second,  to  pass  and  enforce  regulations  protecting  the  lives  of  the 
miners;  and  third,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  coal  in  mining  (now 
nearly  one-half)  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

In  the  case  of  coal  lands  still  owned  by  the  nation — still  one- 
third  of  the  total  coal  area — ^protection  of  the  miners  can  be  most 
effectively  secured  by  retaining  the  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the 
whole  people,  and  operating  the  mines  either  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment or  through  leases  containing  provisions  for  safety  regulations 
such  as  have  proved  so  effective  in  saving  life  in  European  mines. 
The  fact  that  private  profit  is  eliminated  under  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  would  make  it  easier  both  to  safeguard  the 
miners'  lives  and  to  protect  the  constmier  from  extortionate  charges. 

Even  under  private  ownership,  however,  there  is  much  misappre- 
hension as  to  die  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
necessitated  by  safety  precautions.  Mr.  Victor  Watteyne,  inspec- 
tor-general of  mines,  Belgium,  one  of  the  European  experts  in- 
vited by  our  government  to  investigate  American  mining  conditions, 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the  transformation  of  American  mining 
methods,  now  extremely  dangerous,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  condition 
of  comparative  safety,  would  be  attended  by  little,  if  any,  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production.  He  remarks  that  similar  dangerous  con- 
ditions once  existed  in  France  and  Belgium,  now  the  safest  coal- 
mining countries  in  the  world,  and  that  the  safety  regulations 
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which  brought  about  this  result  were,  when  first  introduced,  bit- 
terly opposed  by  operators  on  the  ground  of  increased  expense. 
To-day,  he  adds,  the  operators,  once  so  hostile,  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  these  regulations,  and  admit  that  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  has  been  trifling  in  amount  Mr.  Roderick,  in  his 
report  above  mentioned,  states  as  his  opinion  that  with  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  about  one  cent  per  ton  of  coal  mined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, safety  precautions  could  be  introduced  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  fatalities  one-half.  In  other  words,  of  the  8,893 
miners  killed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  period  from  1899  to  1908  in- 
clusive, the  lives  of  4,447  could  have  been  saved  by  merely  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  coal  production  to  the  extent  of  one  cent  per  ton. 

Even  if  the  cost  of  production  should  be  increased  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Roderick  and  M.  Watteyne,  humane 
and  broad-minded  operators  will  be  willing  to  asstmie  this  extra 
burden,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  fall  equally  on  all  competitors, 
so  that  such  expenditure  can  be  charged  up  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, along  with  labor,  freight,  etc.,  and  thus  be  added  to  the  sale 
price  of  coaL 

The  movement  toward  employers'  liability  legislation,  now  gain- 
ing strength  in  many  states,  will,  moreover,  render  safety  mining 
regulations  more  popular  among  employers;  for  if  the  employer  is 
compelled  to  pay  accident  and  death  losses  to  the  families  of  the 
killed  miners,  precautionary  safety  regulations  will  become  an  eco- 
nomical business  policy.  The  broad-minded  and  humane  employer 
under  safety  regulations  will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  his  unscrupulous  and  inhumane  competitor.  It  is  only  by 
clothing  some  competent  tribunal  with  effective  power  that  this 
tremendous  waste  of  life  will  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  when 
we  once  realize  the  actual  conditions  we  will  put  an  end  to  them. 
When  we  read  in  the  papers  that  some  350  miners  were  killed  in 
the  Monongah  disaster,  250  at  the  Cherry  mine,^  as  many  more  at 
Connellsville,  and  so  on,  the  statements  are  mere  figures  to  us; 
they  have  no  human  meaning.  But  if  we  could  stand  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  upon  its  re-opening  after  an  explosion  and  behold  the 
seemingly  endless  column  of  charred  bodies  borne  hour  after  hour 

'The  BuUitin  of  tht  (United  States)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  90,  p.  613, 
gives  the  number  of  miners  killed  at  Cherry,  III,  November  13,  1909,  as  266, 
and  the  number  killed  at  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  6,  1907,  as  359.— Ed. 
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to  the  surface ;  if  we  could  witness  the  long  line  of  hearses  on  their 
way  to  the  hillside  burial  ground;  if  we  could  hear  the  heartbreak- 
ing sobs  of  stricken  widows  mingled  with  the  pitiful  wails  of  little 
children  bereft  of  their  fathers;  if  we  could  go  in  the  days  that 
follow  to  the  bare  homes  deprived  of  their  breadwinners,  and  find 
the  little  children  taken  out  of  school  to  gain  their  little  pittance 
in  the  coal  breakers ;  if  we  could  see  these  things  we  would  realize 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  "states'  rights"  or  "constitutionalism"; 
we  would  see  that  it  is  a  question  of  protecting  the  lives  and  the 
homes  of  our  humble  workers. 

When,  after  years  of  weak  and  inefficient  state  regulation  of  im- 
pure food  products,  the  American  people  decided  that  they  wished 
their  lives  and  their  homes  protected  by  the  strong  and  far-reach- 
ing arm  of  the  federal  government,  all  kinds  of  constitutional  ob- 
jections were  brought  to  bear  by  the  manufacturers  of  impure 
products.  They  feared  for  the  future  of  our  country  if  the  con- 
stitution were  to  be  so  trampled  upon  at  the  expense  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states.  But  when  we  decided  that  we  wanted  it,  the 
lawyers  found  a  way  for  us.  Uncle  Sam  now  places  his  inspectors  in 
the  packing  houses  of  Kansas  City  and  thereby  protects  the  homes 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  The  question  for  us  is,  do 
we  really  want  the  lives  and  the  homes  of  these  poor  miners  pro- 
tected? If  we  do — really  earnestly,  do — the  lawyers  will  arrange 
the  constitutional  problems  involved. 

At  the  best  the  coal  mmer  leads  a  hard  life,  in  the  depths  of  the 
mine,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  breathing  all  day  foul  air 
and  gases,  prone  by  his  occupation  to  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases, living  with  his  family  usually  in  dirty,  smoke-covered  vil- 
lages, bare  of  trees  and  vegetation, — all  this  for  miserable  wages, 
in  order  that  you  and  I  may  enjoy  our  bright  firesides,  and  tha^ 
the  business  of  the  nation,  through  factory  and  railroad,  may  go 
on.  Is  it  not  the  least  that  we  can  do  for  these  poor  fellows  to 
see  that  the  present  farce  of  state  regulation  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  strong  interstate  mining  commission  that  will  protect 
them  against  the  useless,  foolish,  and  unnecessary  waste  of  life 
which  now  characterizes  our  American  mining  industry? 
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Friday  Morning,  December  29,  191 1. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C,  Friday  morning,  December  29, 
191 1,  with  President  Henry  R.  Seager  in  the  chair.  A  brief  report 
of  work  for  191 1  was  given  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews. 
(For  this  report  see  p.  163).  A  short  resume  of  the  treasurer's  re- 
port was  then  read,  and  the  report  was  ordered  audited  and  printed. 
(For  the  complete  report  see  p.  161). 

Upon  motion  the  president  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Nominating  Committee:  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow; 

Auditing  Committee:  Mr.  John  Martin,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay ; 

Woman's  Work:  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark,  Miss  Edith  Camp- 
bell, Professor  Ernst  Freund,  Mrs.  Flqrencfe  KfiUey,  Miss  Susan  M. 
Kingsbury,  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  Miss 
Mary  Dreier; 

Industrial  Hygiene:  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Dr.  W.  Oilman 
Thompson,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill,  Dr.  David 
Edsall,  Dr.  William  C.  Hanson,  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  F.  F. 
Wesbrook,  Dr.  Warren  Coleman; 

Unemployment:  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Mr.  William 
Hard,  Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  Mr.  Otto  Bannard,  Mr.  William 
Leiserson,  Mr.  Darwin  J.  Meserole,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sears; 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws:  Mr.  John  Calder,  Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  Irene  Osgood 
Andrews,  Mr.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

Mr.  John  Martin  then  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  tmanimously  adopted : 

One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven 

Whereas  the  number  of  industries  that  are  kept  in  continuous 
operation  and  the  number  of  wage-earners  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed every  day  in  the  week  in  such  industries  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years ; 

Whereas  the  so-called  Sunday  Laws  enacted  in  the  first  instance 
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to  protect  the  Sabbath  from  desecration  have  not  only,  in  the  tur- 
moil and  rush  of  modern  industrial  conditions,  failed  to  do  that, 
but  have  also  signally  failed  in  protecting  men  from  the  debasing 
effects  of  continuous  seven-day  toil; 

Whereas  regular  employment  for  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  on 
all  seven  days  of  the  week  tends  to  undermine  the  health,  dwarf 
the  minds  and  debase  the  morals  of  those  engaged  in  it,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  opportunity  for  reasonable  rest,  relaxation,  and 
enjoyment  with  family  and  friends,  which  is  craved  by  every  normal 
person;  and 

Whereas  several  large  companies  have  found  it  practicable]  to 
adopt  a  system  allowing  one  day's  rest  in  seven  to  all  employes  in 
continuous  processes;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors,  and  pledges  itself  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  serve  to  protect  industrial  workers  from 
being  required  or  permitted  to  work  regularly  seven  days  in  any 
week,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  Association  be  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  or  more  persons  to  draft  a  bill  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  object,  and  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  in  the  several  states. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  following  committee  was 
appointed : 

Committee  on  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven :  Mr.  John  Fitch,  Rev. 
Charles  Macfarland,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cabot,  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis, 
Prof.  Ernst  Freund,  Mr.  William  D.  Mahon. 

The  nominating  committee  then  submitted  its  report,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1912: 

President,  Henry  R.  Seager,  Colum-  Assistant   Secretary,    Irene    Osgood 
"bia  Universi^r.  Anwiews,  New  York  City. 

.  Secretary,  John  B.  Andrews,  Metro-  Treasurer,   V.    Evkrit    Macy,    New 
politan  Tower,  New  York  City.  York  City. 

Vice-Presidents 
^Jane  Addams,  Chicago.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Chicago. 

Loins  D.  Brandeis,  Boston.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Robert  W.  deForest,  New  York  City.      Frederick  N.  Judson,  St  Louis. 
■  Richard    T.    Ely,    Madison,    Wis-      Paul  M.  Warburg,  New  York  City 

consin.  ^-Woodrow  Wilson,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Samuel  Gompers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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General  AdnUnistratiue  Council 
(In  addition  to  the  Officers) 

Thomas  Sewall  Adams,  Madison.  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Albany. 

Felix  Adler,  New  York  City.  Rowland  G.  Hazard,   Peace  Dale,  R.  L 

Caroline    B.    Alexander,    Hoboken,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Chicago. 

N.  J.  Robert  Hunter,  Noroton,  Conn. 
Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Lynn.            —  Florence  Kelley,  New  York  Ci^r. 

Leo  Amstein,  New  York  Qty.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York  City. 

George  £.  Bamett,  Baltimore.  James  A.  Lowell,  Boston. 

James  D.  Beck,  Madison.  James  M.  L3mch,  Indianapolis. 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge,  Chicago.  Charles  McCarthy,  Madison. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge.  William  D.  Mahon,  Detroit 

Daniel  L.  Cease,  Qeveland.  John  Martin,  New  York  City. 

E.  J.  Cornish,  New  York  City.  Andrew    Jackson    Montague,    Rich- 
Edgar  T.  Davies,  Chicago.  mond. 

John  W.  Davis,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Anne  Morgan,  New  York  City. 

files  M.  Dawson,  New  York  Qty.  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  W.  De  Leon,  New  York  City.  Charles  E.  Ozanne,  Qeveland. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  City.  Simon  N.  Patten,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Dreier,  Brooklyn.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  San  Franasco. 
Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  New  York  Qty.       — Roscoe  Pound,  Cambridge. 

Elizabeth  G.  Evans,  Boston.  Perry  F.  Powers,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston.  Mrs.  Rasnnond  Robins,  Chicap^o. 

Bernard  Flexner,  Louisville.  ^I.  M.  Rubinow,  New  York  City. 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York  City.  John  A.  Ryan,  St  Paul 

John  P.  Frey,  Cincinnati.  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati. 

Andrew  Furuseth,  San  Francisco.  Louis  B.  Schram,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Boston.  P.   Tecumseh   Sherman,   New   York 
John  H.  Gray,  Minneapolis.  City. 

Josephine  Goldmark,  New  York  Qty.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Washington,  D.  C 

John  Golden,  Fall  River.  Helen  L.  Sumner,  Washin^on,  D.  C 

E.  M.  Grossman,  St.  Louis  David  Van  Schaack,  Hartford. 

Alice  Hamilton,  Chicago.  John  Williams,  Albany. 

Henry  J.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C  Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston. 

The  president  requested  any  member  of  the  Association  who 
planned  to  be  in  Europe  during  September  of  1912  and  could  act 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
which  meets  in  Zurich  in  September,  to  report  the  same  to  the 
secretary.  Professor  Henderson,  Professor  Freund,  Dr.  Charles 
Macfarland  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hoffman,  signified  their  intention 
of  being  in  Europe  at  the  time  specified. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Compensation  for  Federal  Employes 
Whereas  the  federal  government  has  not  yet  provided  an  adequate 
system  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  for  federal  em- 
ployes, nor  extended  its  present  system  to  employes  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  government  service ;  and 
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Whereas  the  members  of  the  American  Assodation  for  Labor 
Legislation  have  learned  with  horror  of  the  accident  in  the  Census 
Bureau,  by  which  Miss  Houghton  was  scalped  by  a  revolving  shaft; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation; 
assembled  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  hereby 
records  its  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  Miss  Houghton  for  the  terrible  injury  she 
has  sustained  and  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  similar  uncompen- 
sated injuries  to  federal  employes  in  the  future  by  enacting  an 
adequate  compensation  law. 

Professor  Seager  then  presented  a  resolution  on  compensation  for 
non-resident  alien  relatives  of  workmen  injured  in  this  country. 
After  a  slight  amendment  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  as 
f oUows : 

Compensation  for  Non-Resident  Aliens 

Whereas,  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  in  June,  1910,  this  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  discrimination  contained  in 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  in  reference  to  the  em- 
ployer's liability  to  non-resident  dependents  of  workmen  killed  in 
industrial  accidents;  and 

Whereas,  through  legislation  enacted  in  191 1  both  of  these  states 
removed  this  discrimination ;  and 

Whereas  similar  discrimination  against  non-resident  dependents 
has  been  a  feature  of  some  of  the  states'  compensation  laws  and  is 
contained  in  the  proposed  federal  bill  submitted  by  the  federal  com- 
mission ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  L^slation 
regards  such  discrimination  as  unnecessary  and  unjust  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  put  a  premitun  on  the  employment  of  aliens,  whose  families 
reside  abroad,  to  the  exclusion  of  American  workmen,  and  that  it 
directs  its  Executive  Committee  to  use  all  Intimate  means  to  se- 
cure the  amendment  of  compensation  laws  already  enacted  or  that 
may  be  enacted  in  the  future  so  that  they  will  extend  equivalent 
rights  to  compensation  to  non-resident  as  to  resident  dependents  of 
workmen  who  may  be  killed  through  industrial  accidents. 

Dr.  Andrews  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 
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Phosphorous  Poisoning 

Whereas  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  causes  among  match  workers  a  most  loathsome  disease  of 
the  bones  of  the  face,  known  as  "phossy  jaw" ;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  the  match  industry 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized 
country  of  commercial  importance  that  has  not  already  prohibited 
the  use  of  this  deadly  poison  by  national  legislation;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Esch  of  Wisconsin,  which  if  enacted  into  law  would 
effectually  prohibit  the  use  of  this  dangerous  poison  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
in  its  endeavor  to  secure  early  action  by  Congress  wLich  will  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  use  of  this  unnecessary  poison  in  American  match 
factories,  and  to  give  to  the  workers  in  this  industry  the  same  pro- 
tection from  unnecessary  suffering  and  death  that  has  been  extended^ 
to  the  match  workers  in  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  early  enactment  of 
the  Esch  Phosphorus  Bill. 

Unemployment 

At  the  meeting  which  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  29,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
were  adopted: 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  president  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
persons  to  represent  this  Association  in  its  relations  and  correspon- 
dence with  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment,  and  to 
name  the  chairman; 

2.  That  this  committee  shall  have  power,  in  the  name  of  this 
Association  and  through  its  central  office,  to  diffuse  information 
about  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment,  to  secure 
members  for  it,  and  to  nominate  the  del^^tes  to  the  International 
Association  on  Unemployment ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee 
to  make  a  report  of  its  activities  each  year  to  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation; 
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3.  That  when  ten  members  have  subscribed  they  shall  consti- 
tute the  National  Section  for  the  United  States,  and  have  authority 
to  adopt  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation; 

4.  That  the  subscription  shall  be  fixed  at  10  francs  ($2)  for 
each  individual  member,  payable  to  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  it  being  understood  that  each 
person  who  pays  this  sum  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions.  President  Seager  appointed 

the  following  committee: 

Committee  to  represent  the  Association  in  its  Relations  with  the 
International  Association  on  Unemployment:  Professor  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  Mr.  William  Hard,  Mr.  William  Leiserson, 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews  as  secretary  of 
the  Association. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 

The  adjournment  of  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  followed  immediately  by  a  short  session  of  the  General 
Administrative  Council,  which  elected  the  following  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee: 

John  Calder,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  Samuel    McCune    Lindsay,    New 

John  R.  Commons,  Madison,  W's-  York  City. 

consin.  John     Mitchell,     Mount     Vernon, 

Henry  W,  Farnam,  New  Haven.  N.  Y. 

^NST  Freund,  Chicago.  Charles     P.     Neill,     Washington, 

Frederick    L.     Hoffman,     Newark,  D.  C. 

N.J.  CuNTON  Rogers  Wo(m«uff,  Philadel- 

Paul  Kellogg,  New  York  City.  phia. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association,  as  shown  by  the 
Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  191 1,  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing items: 

Treasurer's  Annual  Statement 

January  i,  191 1 — ^December  31,  191 1 

Cash  Received 

Balance,  Jan.  i,  191 1,  as  reported $432.56 

Received  from  membership  contributions 19744.72 

Contributions  in  1910  for  191 1  expenses,  not  included  in 

1910  statement 666.67 

Received  from  sale  of  literature 437-21 

Received  for  state  branches 2087.31 

Miscellaneous  receipts: 

Refunds  from  excess  postage,  express,  etc 198.82 

(Total   refunds  $499.87, — less   refund  of  $301.05,  re- 
ceived in  191 1,  and  credited  in  1910.) 

$23567.29 

Cash  Paid  Out  ^^^"^^^^ 
Printing : 

Bulletin  of  the  Int.  Labor  Office $146.53 

American  Labor  Legis.  Review  and  Reprints 2747.56 

Circulars,  booklets,  enclosures,  etc 2094.28 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 1 189.52 

Postage    2763.89 

Salaries : 

Administrative $6018.17 

Stenographic 2177.61 

8195.78 

Traveling   Expenses 11 17.24 

Freight  and  Express 160,04 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 244.50 

Rent   1175.04 

State  Branches 2079,31 

Dues,  Int.  Labor  Office 200.00 

Miscellaneous    (books,   clippings,   drinking   water,   towel 

supply,  and  other  office  expenses) 321.98 

$22435.67 
Balance  on  hand,    Dec.  31,1911     1 131.62 

$23567.29 

V.  EvERiT  Macy,  Treasurer, 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Funds,  Books, 
Accounts  and  Records  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation, and  find  that  the  forgoing  report  of  cash  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  balance  on  hand  is  correct. 

John  Martin, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

John  B.  Andrews 
Secretary,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 

The  rapidly  expanding  work  of  our  Association  during  the  past 
year  has  pushed  our  offices  into  larger  quarters,  increased  the  office 
staff,  increased  the  membership  in  spite  of  an  advance  in  minimum 
dues  from  $i  to  $3,  increased  the  voluntary  contributions  proportion- 
ately, increased  the  size  of  our  public  meetings,  and  caused  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  quarterly  Review  of  American  Labor  Leg- 
islation.   But  opportunities  for  usefulness  outstrip  our  resources. 

Our  active  legislative  work  during  the  year  has  secured  the  enact- 
ment, for  the  first  time  in  America,  of  laws  requiring  physicians  to 
report  cases  of  certain  occupational  diseases  in  six  different  states. 
These  laws  have  interested  many  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  are  now  co-operating  in  drafting  a  standard  schedule  for  re- 
porting such  injuries.  Work  on  the  schedule  has  in  turn  led  to  the 
classification  of  occupational  hazards  and  harmful  substances,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  a  tabulated  list  of  the  most  important  harmful 
substances  and  their  effects. 

Our  vigorous  campaign  against  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  occupa- 
tional diseases  as  well  as  industrial  accidents  actually  exist  in  Ameri- 
ca and  require  immediate  consideration.  A  special  study  of  lead 
poisoning  in  New  York  State  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  and 
plans  are  already  under  way  to  bold  a  second  national  conference  on 
industrial  diseases. 

Our  ''Memorial  on  Occupational  Diseases"  and  our  volume  on 
"ComioTt,  Health  and  Safety  in  Factories"  have  brought  together 
in  readily  available  form  much  new  and  valuable  information^ 
i  has  stimulated  new  investigations,  and  particularly  has  pointed 
out  the  need  of  greater  care  and  greater  uniformity  in  labor  l^sla- 
tion. 

Demands  for  additional  up-to-date  data  on  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation  for  industrial  accidents  have  been  particularly 
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pressing  throughout  the  year.  The  call  for  information  on  the  legal 
regulation  of  woman's  work  has  been  increasingly  urgent  and  a 
special  report  on  the  subject  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  is  also  becoming  an  important  one  and  requires 
more  and  more  attention.  Perhaps  no  subject,  however,  is  deserv- 
ing of  greater  study,  and  probably  no  problem  promises  more 
valuable  returns  within  a  reasonably  short  time  than  that  of  the 
more  efficient  enforcement  of  our  labor  laws.  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject is  increasing  and  calls  for  co-operation  are  coming  now  from 
many  states. 

The  problems  and  the  opportunities  of  this  Association  in  the 
immediate  future  are  inviting.  The  ground  work  has  been  laid. 
Technical  comparisons  of  existing  laws  may  now  give  way,  for  the 
time,  to  more  popular  but  not  less  careful  studies.  The  organization 
machinery  is  installed  and  tested,  even  if  it  is  not  always  well 
oiled.  The  financial  support  and  the  wide  democratic  membership 
foundation  which  we  all  desire  will  steadily  increase  however,  if 
the  Association  continues  to  make  good  as  an  efficient  agent  in  the 
never-ending  campaign  for  the  greater  comfort,  health  and  safety 
of  the  millions  who  work  in  factory,  workshop  and  mine. 

GENERAL  PURPOSES 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  was  organized  in 
1906  to  do  for  the  United  States  what  the  fifteen  other  sections  of 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  with  which  it 
is  affiliated,  are  doing  for  European  countries. 

The  movement  for  labor  legislation,  of  which  this  Association  is 
the  most  significant  fruit,  is  world-wide,  and  no  argument  should 
now  be  needed  to  justify  it.  Resting  upon  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  present  day  labor  conditions  and  tendencies,  it  commands 
the  approval  of  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

To  appreciate  the  need  for  labor  legislation  is  simple.  To  devise 
regulations,  which  shall  be  enforcible  and  which  shall  not  unduly 
hamper  industry  and  enterprise,  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Until  the  American  Association  was  organized  the  progress  of 
labor  legislation  was  haphazard  and  at  many  points  unintelligent. 
The  Association  endeavors  to  aid  in  directing  this  progress,  so  that 
it  may  accomplish  a  maximum  of  good  with  a  minimum  of  harm. 

Advocating  labor  laws,  the  Association  at  the  same  time  empha- 
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sizes  the  importance  of  full  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  and  of 
the  experience  of  other  states  and  countries  before  such  laws  shall 
be  passed.  From  the  first  it  was  recognized  that  the  rigid  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  existing  laws  should  precede  the  enact- 
ment of  new  regulations.  Its  work  is  thus  at  once  progressive  and 
constructive. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM 

The  following  Program  indicates  in  some  detail  the  principal  lines 
of  activity  which  have  been  mapped  out  by  the  Association. 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Occupational  Diseases 

Believing  that  many  problems  demanding  labor  legislation  are 
fundamentally  problems  of  health,  the  Association  has  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  industrial  hygiene. 

The  Association's  activities  in  this  field  include  the  following: 

October  1908 — Organi2ed  National  Commission  on  Industrial  Hygiene. 

March  1909 — Published  leaflet  No.  i,  on  Industrial  Hygiene. 

April  190^— Began  investigation  of  phosphorus  poisoning. 

May  1910 — ^Report  on  Phosphorus  poisoning,  by  the  National  Secretary, 
published  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor.     (115   p.) 

May  191a— Published  pamphlet  on  Industrial  Diseases  and  Occupational 
Standards.    (9  p.) 

June  1910— Introduced  bill  in  Congress  to  prohibit  use  of  poisonous  phos- 
phorus. 

June  1910 — Called  First  American  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases. 

July  1910— Published  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases. 
Introductory  Address  (3  P)  ;  Importance  of  Industrial  Hygiene  (2  p.)  ;  Phos- 
phorus Poisoning  in  Manufacture  of  Matches  (8  p.) ;  Occupational  Diseases 
in  Illinois  (8  p.)  ;  Lead  Poisoning  (13  p.) ;  Problem  and  Extent  of  Industrial 
Diseases  (18  p.) 

November  1910 — Published  appeal  for  clinic  and  hospital  for  industrial 
diseases.    (2  p.) 

January  191 1 — Published  leaflet  No.  4,  urging  compulsory  reporting  of 
occupational  diseases.    (4  p.) 

January  191 1 — Published,  Lead  Poisoning  in  Illinois  (10  p.)  ;  Neurasthenia 
in  Garment  Workers  (7  p.)  ;  Industrial  Diseases  in  America  (6  p.) ;  Mer- 
curial Poisoning  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (5  p.) ;  Medical  Inspection  of 
Factories  (2  p.) ;  and  Memorial  on  Occupational  Diseases  (19  p.) 

February  191 1 — Published  leaflet  No.  s  on  "Phossy  Jaw".     (4  p.) 

March  191 1 — Secured  enactment  of  first  American  law  for  compulsory 
reporting  of  occupational  diseases  and  followed  it  immediately  by  securing 
similar  legislation  in  five  additional  states. 

April  191 T — Published  pamphlet  on  Industrial  Diseases  and  Physicians 
(7  p.) 

June  191 1 — Published  Analysis  of  Comfort  and  Health  Laws  for  Factories 
(60  p.)  ;  Legal  Protection  from  Injurious  Dusts  (7  p.)  ;  Ventilation — Air 
Space,  Humidity  and  Temperature  (4  p.)  ;  Factory  Lighting  (4  p.) ;  Pro- 
tection from  Gases,  Fumes  and  Vapors  (2  p.) 

July  191 1 — Published  pamphlet  on  Diseases  of  Occupation  (7  p.) 
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November  191 1— Published  pamphlet  on  Protection  Against  Occupational 
Diseases  (6  p.) 

December  191 1— Published,  The  Beginning  of  Occupational  Disease  Reports 
(7  p.) 

December  191 1— Published,  A  Match  Worker  (i  p.) 

December  1911 — Report  on  Lead  Poisoning  in  New  York,  by  National 
Secretary,  published  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (23  p.) 

December  191 1— Published  Standard  Schedule  for  Occupational  Disease 
Reports  (2  p.) 

February  1912— Published,  Occupational  Diseases  in  the  Mining  Industry 

(9  p.) 

February  ipii—Published  leaflet  No.  6,  Phosphorus  Poisoning  (8  p.). 

Industrial  Accidents  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
The  Association  has  from  the  beginning  regarded  the  prevention 
of  industrial  accidents,  and  the  enactment  of  a  just  plan  of  compen- 
sation for  industrial  injuries,  as  the  most  pressing  immediate  problem 
in  labor  legislation.  Every  session  of  the  Association  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  this  question. 

The  following  reports  and  papers  have  been  published  and  dis- 
tributed : 

"Workmen's  Insurance  in  Illinois"  (16  p.) 

"The  American  Way  of  Distributing  Accident  Losses"  (16  p.) 

"What  Form  of  Workingmen's  Accident  Insurance  Should  Our  States 
Adopt?"  (17  p.) 

"Employers'  Liability:  A  Criticism  Based  on  Facts"  (23  p.) 

"Constitutionality  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts"  (13  p.) 

"Compulsory  Compensation  for  Injured  Workmen" '(8  p.). 

"Voluntary  Indemnity  for  Injured  Workmen"  (6  p.) 

"Problems  and  Progress  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  the  United  States" 
(17  p.) 

"The  Prevention  of  Accidents"  (7  p.) 

"Scientific  Accident  Prevention"    (11  p.) 

"Practical  Safety  Devices"  (20  p.) 

"Accident  Reports  in  Minnesota"  (8  p.) 

"Advantages  of  Standard  Accident  Schedules"  (6  p.) 

"A  Plan  for  Uniform  Accident  Reports"  (9  p.) 

"State  Accident  Insurance"  (14  p.) 

"Acddent  Compensation  for  Federal  Employees"  (14  p.) 

"Constitutional  Status  of  Workmen's  Compensation"  (16  p.) 

With  the  conviction  that  careful  investigation  must  precede  greater 
uniformity  in  scientific  legislation,  the  Association  aided  in  bring- 
ing together  an  interstate  Conference  of  the  Members  of  the  State 
Commissions  on  Workmen's  Compensation,  Four  National  Confer- 
ences have  been  held  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Association  hopes  to  aid  in  creating  a  still  wider  interest  in 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  has  encouraged  the  foundation  of 
State  Museums  of  Safety  Devices,  particularly  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  where  a  promising  beginning  has  been  made. 
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A  special  Committee  on  Woiimien's  Compensation  has  discour- 
aged unfair  discrimination  against  non-resident  alien  dependents. 

During  the  last  year,  we  have  aided  in  the  enactment  of  work- 
men's compensation  or  accident  insurance  laws  in  ten  different 
states. 

Our  Chicago  Conference,  in  Sept.  191 1,  resulted  in  the  drafting 
by  experts  of  a  Standard  Schedule  for  uniform  accident  reports  in 
the  different  states. 

Woman's  Work 

With  the  conviction  that  permanent  industrial  progress  cannot  be 
built  upon  the  physical  exhaustion  of  women,  the  Association  is 
helping  them  to  establish  through  legislation  the  maximum  ten-hour 
working  day.  Our  International  Association  has  arranged  treaties  in 
Europe  which  prohibit  the  night  work  of  women  in  fourteen 
countries,  and  plans  to  place  other  hour  limitations  upon  the  labor  of 
women. 

In  America  the  enactment  of  careful  laws,  and  their  defense 
before  the  courts,  require  constant  attention.  In  arousing  public 
interest  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  upon  the  ten-hour  law  in  Illinois, 
the  Association  sent  a  special  letter  to  a  thousand  carefully  selected 
people  in  that  State.  This  letter  was  reprinted  and  distributed  by 
Illinois  organizations.  The  services  of  Honorable  William  James 
Calhoun  now  Minister  to  China,  were  secured  in  oral  defense.  The 
law  was  later  upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  Association  has  distributed  thousands  of  copies  of  the  "Illi- 
nois Ten-Hour  Law,"  "Women  Workers  in  Milwaukee  Tanneries," 
"A  Plea  for  Women  Workers/'  "Constitutional  Aspects  of  the  Ten* 
Hour  Law,"  and  has  prepared  and  published  a  comparative  study  of 
the  laws  which  limit  the  working  hours  of  women. 

The  Association  has  a  special  Committee  on  Woman's  Work,  the 
members  of  which  are  selected  from  the  officers  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations most  actively  interested  in  this  problem.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  Committee  may  lead  to  closer  co-operation,  less  duplication,  and 
greater  effectiveness  and  economy  of  effort. 

Unemployment 
People  in  both  public  and  private  positions  are  looking  to  us 
for  information  and  suggestions  on  the  growing  problem  of  unem- 
plojrment    One  session  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting  was  devoted  to 
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various  aspects  of  this  problem,  with  papers  on:  "The  G>ming 
Issue  of  Unemployment";  "The  Experience  of  the  National  Em- 
ployment Exchange" ;  and  "Recent  Advances  in  the  Struggle  Against 
Unemployment". 

An  American  Section  of  the  International  Unemployment  Asso- 
ciation with  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  Chicago  University  as 
Chairman  has  been  formed  as  a  Committee  of  our  Association. 

One  Rest  Day  in  Seven 

The  number  of  industries  that  are  kept  in  continuous  operation 
and  the  number  of  wage-earners  who  are  regularly  employed  every 
day  in  the  week  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  the  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  one  rest  day  in 
seven  to  wage-earners  in  industrial  employment. 

A  special  committee,  with  John  Fitch  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey  as 
Chairman,  is  now  drafting  a  proper  form  of  bill,  and  our  Association 
will  co-operate  with  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  placing  the  ^f acts  before  the  public. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws 

The  Association  in  all  its  work  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  supreme  test. 

From  every  industrial  state  comes  the  demand  for  help  in  develop- 
ing a  more  efficient  system  of  law  enforcement.  Co-operation  in 
this  important  work  has  already  called  for  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  in  various  states. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  laws 
of  factory  inspection  was  completed  and  published  in  1909  under  the 
title  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws"  (16  pp.)  Several  additional 
studies  dealing  in  part  with  the  subject  have  since  been  published 
under  the  titles  "Woman's  Work";  "Child  Labor";  "Industrial 
Education",  and  "Comfort,  Health  and  Safety  in  Factories". 

Recent  articles  include:  "Scientific  Standards  in  Labor  Legisla- 
tion" (12  p.)  ;  "Factory  Inspection  in  Illinois"  (21  p.)  ;  "The  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Boiler  Rules"  (11  p.);  and  "The  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission"  (9  p.) 

A  special  Committee  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  appointed 
with  John  Calder,  General  Manager  of  the  Remington  T)rpe writer 
Works,  as  Chairman. 
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Publications 

Our  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office  is  published  quar- 
terly, and  contains  a  complete  survey  of  the  progress  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  all  countries. 

Our  Monthly  Department  on  Labor  Legislation  in  the  Survey 
magazine  calls  attention  to  important  Conferences,  news  notes,  help- 
ful publications,  etc. 

Our  American  Labor  Legislation  Review  establishes  quarterly 
means  for  dissemination  among  members,  of  carefully  prepared-  re- 
ports and  articles.  Vol.  i,  No.  i,  Proceedings  Annual  Meeting,  (143 
p.)  ;  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  Comfort,  Health  and  Safety  (134  p.)  ;  Vol.  i,  No. 
3,  Review  of  Labor  Legislation,  191 1  (162  p.)  ;  Vol.  i.  No.  4,  Pre- 
vention and  Reporting  of  Industrial  Injuries  (142  p.) 

The  Annual  Review  of  Labor  Legislation  is  issued  each  year 
immediately  after  the  legislatures  adjourn.  It  furnishes  the  facts 
in  convenient  form  at  the  time  they  are  most  needed. 

Special  summaries  of  labor  laws  have  been  issued  on  such  topics 
as:  "Child  Labor",  "Woman's  Work",  "Industrial  Education",  "In- 
dustrial Accidents  and  Diseases",  and  "Administration  of  Factory 
Inspection  Laws". 

Educational  Bureau  and  Clearing  House  for  Information 

The  Association  aims  to  make  public  through  newspapers  and 
magazines  trustworthy  and  vital  reports  on  industrial  relations  which 
call  for  adjustment  through  legislation. 

Through  a  thoroughly  equipped  educational  bureau,  the  Associa- 
tion could  so  direct  the  progress  of  desirable  labor  legislation  as  to 
save  at  least  ten  years  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  independent  equipment  of  such  a  bureau  would 
be  a  very  expensive  undertaking.  But  as  an  intimate  part  of  this 
Association  equal  returns  could  be  secured  for  a  much  smaller 
amount. 

An  important  and  far-reaching  function  of  the  Association  has 
been  to  serve  as  a  Clearing  House  for  information  on  labor  legisla- 
tion. As  one  of  sixteen  national  sections  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  this  Association  has  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  such  work.  Requests  for  information  come  to  the  office 
every  day  from  State  Commissions,  Universities,  Trade  Unions, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  manufacturers,  legislators,  librarians,  and 
others.  It  is  necessary  to  have  on  file  complete,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion, all  carefully  classified. 
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Public  Meetings 

Meetings  are  held  as  occasion  demands  to  discuss  immediate  prob- 
lems and  develop  plans. 

In  December  of  each  year  the  Association  holds  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing, two  sessions  oi  which  are  held  jointly  with  the  American  Eco- 
nomic, the  Political  Science,  or  the  Statistical  Association.  There 
is  held,  usually  in  Chicago,  a  special  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
General  Administrative  Council. 

The  Association  has  also  arranged  details  of  meetings  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Industrial  Accidents. 

The  first  Biennial  Congress  on  Industrial  Diseases  was  called  by 
our  Association  in  June  1910,  and  the  second  is  to  occur  in  June, 
1912. 

I.    IMMEDIATE  PROGRAM  FOR  1912. 

1.  Secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Esch  Phosphorus  Bill 

2.  Extend  the  uniform  reporting  of  occupational  diseases  to  additional 

states. 

3.  Secure  the  adoption  of  our  standard  industrial  accident  and  disease 

schedules. 

4.  Provide  that  one  day's  rest  in  seven  be  granted,  no  matter  how  contin- 

uous the  indus^. 

5.  Co-operate  in  establishing  through  legislation  the  maximum  lo-hour 

working  day  for  women. 

6.  Aid  in  the  enactment  of  additional  laws  insuring  just  systems  of  coni- 

pensation  or  insurance. 

7.  Hold  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases. 

8.  Prepare  for  the  supreme  test  of  law  enforcement  by  helping  to  de- 

velop more  efficient  machinery  for  administration  in  the  differeni 
states. 

II.    OUR  MEMBERS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  RECEIVE : 

1.  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review  (Quarterly). 

2.  Inritations  to  Association  Meetings. 

3.  Special  legislative  announcements  and  reports. 

4.  Notification  of  legislative  actirities  needing  and  deserving  active  sup- 

port 

5.  Free  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

6.  Organized  co-operation  in  securing  the  enactment  and  enforcement 

of  wise  labor  laws. 

Our  Association  is  entirely  dependent  upon  membership  fees  and 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  continuance  of  its  activities.  It 
affords  that  two-fold  opportunity  which  thoughtful  Americans  de- 
sire: (i)  A  chance  to  know  what  is  actually  being  done  toward 
establishing  fair  standards  of  health  and  safety  for  industrial  work- 
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«rs;  (2)  A  chance  to  do  somethinff — ^to  act  wisely  and  effectively  at 
times  when  personal  influence  will  count  and  when  organized  expres- 
sion is  needed.  Those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  abore 
program  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  work  and  to  contribute 
liberally  to  its  support. 

Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  and 
mailed  to  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Metropoli- 
taa  Tower,  New  York  Gty. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Adopted  Feb.  15,  1906 

Amended  Dec.  jo,  1907;  Etec.  30,  1908;  Dec.  29,  1909;  Dec.  29,  1910. 

Article  I.    Name. 
This   Society   shall   be   known   as   the   American    Association    for   Labor 
Legislation. 

Article  II.    Objects. 
The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be : 

1.  To  serve  as  the  American  branch  of  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  the  aims  of  which  are  stated  in  the  appended  Article  of 
its  Statutes. 

2.  To  promote  uniformity  of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

3.  To  encourage  the  study  of  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  promoting  desirable  labor  legislation. 

Article  III.  Membership. 
Members  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Eligible  to  membership  are  individuals,  societies  and  institutions  that  adhere 
to  its  objects  and  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The  minimum  annual  fee 
for  individuals  shall  be  three  dollars,  or  five  dollars  if  the  member  wishes  to 
receive  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Association.  In  states  in  which  there 
is  a  State  Association  $1  of  the  dues  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Associa- 
tion. The  minimum  annual  fee  for  societies  and  institutions  shall  be  five 
dollars,  and  they  shall  receive  one  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  and  for  each  two- 
dollar  subscription  an  additional  copy. 

Article  IV.  Officers. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  ten  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  There  shall  also  be  a  Genera!  Administrative 
Council  consisting  of  the  officers  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than 
one  hundred  other  persons.  The  General  Administrative  Council  shall  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  ranks  and  in  the  list  of  officers ;  to  appoint 
an  Executive  Committee  from  among  its  own  members,  and  such  other 
committees  as  it  shall  deem  wise;  to  frame  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with 
this  constitution ;  to  choose  the  delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Association;  to  conduct  the  business  and  direct  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Association.  It  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year.  Eight 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  V.    Local  Sections. 
Local  Sections  of  this  Association  may  be  constituted  in  any  state  upon 
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certification  by  the  secretary  and  the  Executive  Committee.  They  shall,  until 
changed  by  section  seven,  be  governed  by  the  following  by-laws : 

Sec.  I.  The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  [Name  of  State]  Associadoit 
for  Labor  Legislation. 

Sec.  3.    Eligible  to  membership  are  members  of  the  American  AssociatioB 

for  Labor  Legislation  residing  in Members  of  the  American 

Association  for  Labor  Legislation  become  members  of  this  Association  bj 
vote  of  the  Executive  G>mmittee  of  this  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  the  work  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  general,  also  in  special  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  state  of 

Sec.  4.  The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who,  with  three  or  more  other  members, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  G>mmittee. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  G>mmittee  shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  report  at  annual  or  called  meetings  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  programs 
for  discussion  of  members,  to  institute  and  direct  investigations,  to  take 
measures  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  to  promote  publicity  of  the  policies  and  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  by  publications  and  meetings. 

Sec.  6.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  section  for  election  of  officers  and  for 
other  business  shall  be  held  in  October  or  November  of  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  called  meeting 
of  the  Association,  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  one  month  in  advance. 

Akticle  VL    Meetings. 

The  Annual  meeting  and  other  general  meetings  of  members  shall  be  called 
by  the  General  Administrative  Council  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  lo 
members  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance.  Societies  and  institutions  shall  be 
represented  by  two  delegates  each.  The  annual  meeting  shall  elect  the 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  General  Administrative  Council 

Meetings  of  the  General  Administrative  Council  shall  be  called  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Notice  of  such  meetings  shall  be  sent  to  members  of 
the  Council  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution,  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  General 
Administrative  Council,  may  be  adopted  at  any  general  meeting.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  t  quorum. 

Akticle  II  of  the  Statutes  of  the  International  AssoaATioN  Defining 
THE  Aims  of  the  AssoaATioN. 

1.  To  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  to  those  who,  in  the  different  industrial 
countries  believe  in  the  necessity  of  protective  labor  legislation. 

2.  To  organize  an  International  Labor  Office,  the  mission  of  which  will  be 
to  publish  in  French,  German  and  English  a  periodical  collection  of  labor 
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laws  in  all  countries,  or  to  lend  its  support  to  a  publication  of  that  kind.    This 
collection  will  contain : 

(A)  The  text  or  the  contents  of  all  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  in 
force  relating  to  the  protection  of  workingmen  in  general,  and  not- 
ably to  the  labor  of  children  and  women,  to  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  male  and  adult  workingmen,  to  Sunday  rest,  to 
periodic  pauses,  to  the  dangerous  trades; 

(B)  An  historical  exposition  relating  to  these  laws  and  regulations; 

(C)  The  gist  of  reports  and  official  documents  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion and  execution  of  these  laws  and  ordinances. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  labor  legislation  in  different  countries,  and,  in 
particular,  to  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Association  information  on  the 
laws  in  force,  and  on  their  application  in  different  states. 

4.  To  promote,  by  the  preparation  of  memoranda  or  otherwise,  the  study 
of  the  question  how  an  agreement  of  the  different  labor  codes,  and  by  which 
methods  international  statistics  of  labor  may  be  secured. 

5.  To  call  meetings  of  international  congresses  of  labor  legislation. 

BY-LAWS 

1.  Commitees.  The  Council  shall  elect  an  Executive  Committee,  as  well 
as  Committees  on  Finance,  Legislation,  and  Publicity,  and  such  other  commit- 
tees as  occasion  may  require. 

2.  Powers  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Cbmmitte  shall 
exercise,  subject  to  the  General  Administrative  Council,  the  powers  of  the 
Council  in  the  intervals  between  its  sessions. 

3.  International  Obligations.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  choose  the 
members  of  Committees  and  Commissions  and  the  reporters  required  by 
votes  of  the  International  Association. 
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DRY  SANDPAPERING 

Dry  Sanding  of  Paint  is  a  Frequent  Cause  of  Lead  Poisoning.     The 
Operation  Fills  the  Air  With  Tiny  Particles  of  Lead  Dust 


WET  SAXDIXG  WITH    PUMICE  STOXE  ^ 

Dust  is  Avoided  When  Sanding  is  Done  with  Wet  Pumice  S«)G^5lC 


INTRODUCTION 


When  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  called 
the  First  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases,  in  Chicago 
in  June,  1910,  it  was  possible  only  to  mention  the  appointment  of 
the  first  state  commission  on  occupational  diseases  and  to  note  the 
completion  of  an  investigation  of  one  industrial  poison.  That 
practically  marked  the  extent  of  serious  public  interest  in  dis- 
eases of  occupation,  and  the  first  conference  attracted  attention 
to  this  as  to  a  new  problem.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable development  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Memorial  on  Occupational  Diseases,  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  first  conference,  laid  the  foundation  for  and  strongly 
urged  national  investigation  of  industrial  hygiene.  One  after 
another  eight  states  have  since  then  passed  the  Association  for 
Labor  L^slation's  standard  bill  requiring  physicians  to  report 
all  cases  of  certain  diseases  of  occupation.  The  work  of  the  one 
state  commission,  in  Illinois,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  special 
occupational  disease  law  requiring  monthly  medical  examinations 
of  workmen  in  a  few  of  the  most  hazardous  employments.  In 
April,  1912,  the  United  States  Congress  agreed,  by  passing  the 
Association's  bill  placing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  poisonous  phos- 
phorus matches,  to  abolish  "phossy  jaw",  the  occupational  disease 
due  to  the  one  industrial  poison  which  had  then  been  thoroughly 
studied.  In  the  meantime,  the  List  of  Industrial  Poisons,  pre- 
pared by  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and 
translated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  gave  definite 
direction  to  further  investigations.  Reports  on  industrial  pois- 
oning from  lead  and  mercury  have  already  been  published,  and 
medical  inspection  of  factories  has  increased  in  importance. 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases,  in  At- 
lantic City,  June,  1912,  was  attended  by  practicing  physicians, 
state  and  federal  public  health  officials,  medical  inspectors  of 
factories,  physiologists,  investigators  and  statisticians,  manu- 
facturers, efficiency  engineers,  insurance  experts,  labor  leaders, 
economists,  and  social  workers.  Through  an  industrial  hygiene 
exhibit,  the  first  extensive  display  of  the  kind  in  America,  in- 
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dustrial  processes  dangerous  to  health  and  the  effects  of  these 
peculiar  woric  hazards,  including  such  diseases  as  "phossy  jaw", 
lead  poisoning,  arsenic  poisoning,  compressed-air  illness  and  nu- 
merous occupational  eye  and  skin  diseases,  were  graphically 
placed  before  the  audience.  These  photographs,  charts,  and 
drawings  were  realistically  and  effectively  supplemented  by 
stereopticon  illustrations,  made  by  the  new  process  in  color 
photography.  Finally,  through  the  medium  of  a  joint  session 
with  the  American  Medical  Association,  that  organization,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  sixty-six  years  of  its  existence,  gave  a  place  to  the 
industrial  disease  problem  on  its  annual  program. 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  public  meeting  of  importance  for 
the  discussion  of  any  phase  of  the  labor  problem  that  does  not 
include  at  least  some  mention  of  occupational  diseases.  Three 
federal  bureaus  are  now  making  investigations  in  their  own  re- 
spective fields,  and  several  state  commissions,  bureaus  of  factory 
inspection,  and  boards  of  health  are  at  work  upon  the  problem. 
The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  now  pub- 
lished and  distributed  no  less  than  forty  papers  and  reports  on 
occupational  diseases  and  industrial  hygiene.  The  publication  at 
this  time,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  of  a  special  Bibliography  on  Industrial  Hy- 
giene, will  make  further  researches  less  difficult. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Indus- 
trial Diseases,  here  made  available  in  permanent  form,  should  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  hygiene.  The  members  of  the  Association  for  Labor 
legislation  may  well  feel  that  by  intelligent  cooperation  along 
definite  lines  they  have  made  a  promising  beginning  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  conserving  the  health  and  lives  of  industrial 
workers. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES 
Joint  Session  with  the  American  Medical  Association 


Presiding  Officer:  Rupert  Blue 

Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health 

and  Marine  Hospital  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 


W.  Oilman  Thompson 
Cornell  Unhersiiy  Medical  College. 


In  order  to  establish  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the  occupa- 
tbnal  diseases  and  the  industrial  hazards  which  give  origin  to  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  agree  upon  a  standard  nomenclature  which  may 
prove  not  only  of  scientific  value,  but  constitute  a  working  basis  for 
such  rennedial  l^slation  as  may  prove  desirable.  The  authority 
for  such  nomenclature  and  classification  is  properly  vested  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  which,  being  a  national  insti- 
tution, is  better  fitted  for  this  work  than  the  local  municipal  or 
-state  boards  of  health  or  labor  bureaus.  Agreement  as  to  uniform- 
ity among  the  latter  would  obviously  involve  much  time  and  dis- 
•cussion,  with  probably  less  satisfactory  ultimate  results. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  already  furnishes  a  generally  accepted 
•classification  of  the  causes  of  death  from  ordinary  diseases  and 
includes  a  number  of  causes  of  death  from  occupational  diseases, 
about  one  htmdred  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Mortality 
Statistics  Bulletin  No.  io8,  1909,  p.  33.  But  this  list  is  obviously 
merely  tentative,  else  why  should  the  making  of  neckties  be  included 
as  hazardous  and  the  caisson  disease  be  omitted,  of  which,  in  the 
admirable  report  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Keays,  twenty  fatal  cases  are  re- 
<x)rded  as  occurring  within  a  few  years  in  New  York  City  alone? 
Forttmately,  the  Bureau  of  the  Gmsus  is  at  present  cooperating 
with  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on  the 
Nomenclature  %nd  Gassification  of  Diseases,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  find  time  to  include  in  this  work  the  formulaton  of  a 
complete  classification  of  the  disease  hazards  and  deleterious  sub- 
stances which  are  causatively  related  to  the  industrial  diseases, — 
irrespective  of  mortality  statistics.  As  far  as  these  diseases  are 
themselves  concerned,  they  are  fairly  well  named  and  classified 
already,  but  not  in  connection  with  their  causation.  For  example, 
arteriosclerosis  or  chronic  nephritis  due  to  chronic  lead  poisoning 
•do  not  differ  materially  from  the  same  diseases  originating  from 
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syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism,  gout  and  other  etiological  factors.  Nor 
does  a  bronchitis  due  to  inhaling  dust  in  a  cotton  mill  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  acquired  in  other  ways.  In  fact,  apart  from  the 
lesions  of  the  caisson  disease,  and  a  few  of  the  bone  lesions,  occupa- 
tional tics  and  palsies,  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  those  of  the 
diseases  of  hazardous  industries,  and  little  which  cannot  be  included 
in  existing  medical  nomenclature  as  applied  to  disease  in  general. 

A.  Harmful  Substances 
The  injurious  substances  employed,  however,  present  a  somewhat 
more  complex  problem,  mainly  because  their  number  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  any  system  of  classification  should  be  an  elastic  one, 
permitting  of  extension  and  providing  for  a  large  miscellaneous 
group.  For  example,  the  great  majority  of  injurious  substances 
may  be  comprised  under  the  six  general  headings:  (i)  Metal 
poisons,  including  the  mietallic  salts;  (2)  toxic  gases,  vapors  and 
fumes;  (3)  toxic  fluids  (such  as  adds  and  alkalies,  petroleum 
products,    etc.) ;    (4)    toxic   or    irritant   dusts,   subdivided    into : 

(a)  insoluble  inorganic  dusts  (irritating  the  respiratory  passages), 

(b)  soluble  inorganic  dusts  (liable  to  be  swallowed  and  absorbed), 

(c)  organic  dusts  and  fibers;  (5)  organic  germs  (such  as  those  of 
glanders  and  anthrax) ;  and  (6)  miscellaneous  irritants. 

Under  these  major  headings  may  be  grouped  practically  all  of 
the  irritant  substances,  yet  certain  difficulties  arise  even  in  this 
elementary  arrangement.  For  example,  lead,  which  of  course  would 
be  classed  as  a  simple  metal  poison,  is  also,  when  heated,  to  be 
ranked  among  the  toxic  fumes,  and  again,  in  the  form  of  filings,  as 
a  soluble  inorganic  dust  As  this  applies  to  many  of  the  other 
metals,  to  repeat  them  all  under  each  subheading  would  be  cumber- 
some. Phosphorus,  for  instance,  is  a  metal,  yet  it  is  as  a  toxic 
fume  that  it  works  such  havoc,  and  it  had  better  be  classed  with  the 
latter. 

Furthermore,  the  names  of  many  substances  may  convey  no  inti- 
mation of  their  special  hazards.  For  example,  whether  ferrosili- 
con  be  classed  among  the  metals  as  containing  iron  and  traces  of 
arsenic,  or  as  a  liquid,  since  by  itself  it  is  non-toxic,  neither  of  these 
groups  would  suggest  its  real  hazard,  which  consists  in  the  acci- 
dental access  of  water,  producing  the  combination  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas  that  has  cost  many  lives,  especially  on  ships  in  which 
the  ferrosilicon  was  being  transported. 
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For  such  reasons,  it  would  seem  best  to  class  each  substance 
primarily  in  the  major  group  which  its  most  common  form  and  use 
suggest,  and,  when  its  common  name  conveys  no  idea  of  the  hazard, 
to  indicate  the  latter  in  parenthesis.  Thus  ferrosilicon  would  be 
grouped  under  toxic  liquids,  and  a  parenthesis  should  follow, 
reading  "(arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  on  hydration)". 

B.  Hasmful  Conditions  of  Physical  Environment 
The  above  general  classification  refers  only  to  the  material  haz- 
ards, so  to  speak,  and  does  not  provide  for  the  injuries  arising  from 
environmental  or  physical  conditions,  such  as  the  air  compression 
affecting  tunnel  and  caisson  workers  and  divers,  the  rarefied  air  af- 
fecting aviators,  or  the  tunnel  injuries  to  the  ears.  Nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  the  injuries  arising  from  excessive  temperature  changes  as 
affecting  smelter  employees,  stokers,  woricers  in  cold-storage,  etc.  A 
group,  therefore,  of  hazardous  occupations  due  to  physical  environ- 
ment should  be  established,  including  hazards  from  excessive  varia- 
tions in  (a)  air  pressure,  (b)  humidity,  (c)  air  temperature,  and 
(d)  light  (including  electric  light,  the  X-ray,  etc.). 

C.  Injuries  (Medical)  to  Nerves,  Muscles,  and  Bones 
Another  general  group  of  occupational  hazards  is  necessary  to 
comprise  disease  injuries  to  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  arising  from 
such  conditions  as  occupational  strain,  fatigue,  repeated  blows  and 
vibrations,  excessive  pressure,  repeated  muscular  contractions,  and 
faulty  positions  assumed  in  working  at  benches,  handling  many 
forms  of  tools,  etc.  The  large  group  of  "occupational  neuroses", 
with  cramps,  palsy,  tremors,  tics,  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  vaso-motor 
disorders,  should  be  included  as  subdivisions  of  this  group.  To  this 
also  may  be  added  a  subclass  comprising  insonmia,  headadie,  general 
nervousness  as  from  "speeding  up",  etc. 

D.  Injuries  of  Special  Organs 
Other  primary  groups  of  occupational  diseases  should  include 
injuries  of  special  organs:  namely,  (i)  injuries  to  the  skin;  (2) 
injuries  to  the  eyes;  (3)  injuries  to  the  ears;  and  (4)  injuries  to 
the  nose  and  throat. 

Under  the  foregoing  general  classification,  with  appropriate  sub- 
divisions, may  be  included  all  the  specific  causes  of  occupational 
diseases,  namely,  the  (a)  material,  (b)  chemical,  (c)  physical, 
and  (d)  physiological  causes. 
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Classification  of  Hazardous  Occupations 

There  remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  classification  of  hazardous, 
occupations,  which  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  a  far  more  diflScult 
task.  While  it  is  true  that  some  few  definite  occupations,  like  that 
of  the  caisson  and  tunnel  workers,  each  produce  a  single  definite 
disease  from  a  single  definite  cause,  very  many  industries  are  so 
complex  as  to  give  rise  to  many  diflferent  hazards  and  as  many  dif- 
ferent diseases.  A  classification  which  fails  to  make  this  clear  fails 
of  its  primary  object,  and  is  not  alone  useless  but  may  prove  unfair 
as  a  basis  for  remedial  legislation  or  scientific  deductions.  But  ta 
specify  all  the  subdivisions  of  labor  in  a  complex  industry  is  to 
accumulate  a  catalc^e  of  many  thousands  of  technical  terms  and 
easily  to  become  lost  in  a  maze  of  phraseology.  It  is  precisely  in 
this  understanding  of  technical  work  that  physicians  as  a  body 
need  education,  for  upon  them  must  devolve  the  collection  of 
disease  data,  if  such  data  are  to  be  confirmed  by  accurate  diagnoses. 
It  is  not  customary,  as  yet,  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  medical 
colleges  upon  occupational  diseases.  Most  of  the  standard  text- 
books on  medicine  refer  to  scarcely  a  half  dozen  of  the  industriaf 
poisons,  such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  and  the  literature  of  this  topic 
adapted  for  use  in  this  country  is  scattered  mainly  in  isolated 
monographs  and  a  few  brief  journal  articles. 

One  or  two  illustrations  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  of 
properly  classifying  the  occupations  involving  disease  hazards.  If 
a  workman  be  classed  merely  as  a  "potter"  he  may  be  employed  in 
glazing  or  polishing  and  acquire  lead  poisoning;  or,  as  in  the  Limoge 
works  in  France,  he  may  be  a  grinder  subject  to  inhalation  of  silica 
dust,  and  may  acquire  fibroid  phthisis  and  subsequently  tuberculosis ; 
or  as  a  molder  he  may  be  exposed  to  constant  humidity  and  may 
suffer  from  rheumatism  or  chronic  bronchitis.  Obviously,  to  class 
him  solely  as  a  potter  supplies  information  so  incomplete  as  to  be 
almost  useless.  Other  terms  are  still  more  ambiguous.  For  example, 
a  "hatter"  may  be  engaged  in  the  non-hazardous  occupation  of  selling 
hats,  may  be  a  maker  of  straw  hats,  associated  either  with  no  hazard 
or  with  the  minor  one  of  using  some  bleaching  substance  or  inhaling 
straw  dust,  or  may  be  a  man  who  is  employed  in  making  felt  hats. 
This  latter  industry  is  so  subdivided  that  the  man  may.  rank  as  a 
blocker,  blower,  pouncer,  flanger,  curler,  shearer,  stiffener,  singer, 
trimmer,  coner,  dyer,  dryer,  feeder,  hardener,  mixer,  welter,  or 
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finisher.  In  about  half  of  these  labors  he  would  be  subject  to  no 
hazard  whatever,  as  for  instance  if  he  be  a  curler  or  finisher;  but 
if  he  be  a  fur-cutter,  "maker"  or  sizer  he  is  very  susceptible  to  bron- 
chial irritation  and  liable  to  add  to  the  tuberculosis  mortality.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  be  a  pouncer  he  is  almost  certain  to  acquire 
chronic  mercurial  poisoning  and  sooner  or  later  to  beccwne  wholly 
incapacitated  for  work,  and  he  may  possibly  die  as  a  result  of  his 
labor. 

In  confirmation  of  the  lade  of  infomnation  among  manufacturers, 
or  of  their  much  worse  willful  n^lect  of  the  humanitarian  interest 
which  they  ought  to  exercise,  is  the  common  observation  of  all  who 
have  made  special  investigations  in  lead  poisoning  that  the  manu- 
facturers almost  universally  profess  ignorance  as  to  its  existence,  at 
least  in  their  own  establishments.  Yet  in  New  York  State,  Dr.  John 
B.  Andrews  has  compiled  data  of  sixty  cases  of  death  from  this 
cause  occurring  within  the  two  years  1909  and  1910,  and  I  have 
personally  collected  data  from  only  two  hospitals  and  one  dispensary 
in  New  York  City  of  over  three  hundred  cases  of  lead  poisoning  so 
serious  as  to  demand  hospital  treatment,  and  sometimes  to  produce 
permanent  disability. 

Before  a  standard  classification  of  occupational  diseases  is  adopted, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  situation. 
A  classification  which  is  too  elaborate  may  fail  of  its  chief  purpose, 
which  is  to  interest  physicians  in  this  important  humanitarian, 
scientific,  and  legislative  work,  i.  e.  the  control  and  mitigation  of 
the  occupational  disease  hazards.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
furnish  physicians  and  employers  with  a  simple  general  classifica- 
tion, after  the  form  outlined  in  this  article,  and  to  supplement  it 
with  a  more  elaborate  classification  to  be  supplied  to  special  investi- 
gators in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  to  those  who  have  access  to 
the  study  of  large  groups  of  cases.  It  is  clearly  undesirable  that 
hasty  or  unfair  l^slation,  based  on  insufficient  data,  should  be 
enacted,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  physi- 
cians everywhere  enter  into  hearty  cooperation  with  the  state 
authorities  in  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics  which  shall  be  of 
true  scientific  value. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  eight  states  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  requiring  physicians  to  report  six  of  the  occupational  diseases, 
namely,  those  due  to  four  metals,  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phos- 
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phorus,  to  one  germ,  the  anthrax  bacillus,  and  the  caisson  disease- 
This  list  will  doubtless  be  extended  considerably  in  the  near  future,, 
and  among  the  first  additions  should  be  wood-alchohol  poisoning. 
This  substance  is  used  to  dissolve  the  shellac  for  varnish  which  is 
often  applied  in  confined  spaces,  such  as  the  linings  of  brewery  vats, 
where  the  alcohol  fumes  accumulate.  There  were  two  deaths  and 
a  case  of  permanent  blindness  from  this  cause  in  Buflfalo  recently, 
and  three  other  deaths,  the  last  one  of  which  was  diagnosed  by  the 
physician  who  was  summoned  as  a  case  of  "epilepsy",  occurred  in 
a  brewer's  vat  in  New  York. 

As  an  aid  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  classification 
in  New  York  State,  I  have  furnished  the  state  labor  bureau  with 
a  brief  general  classification  of  occupational  hazards  and  harmful 
substances,  which  is  printed  on  the  backs  of  the  notification  blanks 
required  by  law  to  be  sent  to  each  physician.  I  also  furnished  a 
more  elaborate  classification  which  is  printed  in  small  booklet  form 
and  is  designed  for  distribution  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  social 
service  workers,  and  all  physicians  who  will  take  interest  enough  ta 
gather  special  data.  As  far  as  possible  this  classification  is  arranged 
in  four  parallel  columns,  headed  respectively  "Industry",  "Harmful 
Substance",  "Mode  of  Entrance",  "Symptoms  and  Diagnosis." 

For  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  assistants  in  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary work,  I  have  designed  history  cards  with  headings  calling  for 
classified  data,  one  set  for  the  metal  poisons,  another  for  the  dust 
and  fiber  irritants,  etc.  From  such  uniformly  classified  cards  it  is 
easy  to  compile  scientific  data  for  any  particular  group  of  diseases. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  (i)  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  establish  a  uniform  nomenclature  and  classification  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  to  be  used  as  a  national  standard;  and  (2)  that 
the  state  labor  bureaus  or  health  boards  issue  a  standard  notification 
blank  like  the  one  in  use  in  New  York  State,  which  is  modeled  after 
the  national  death  certificate  blank  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  On 
the  back  of  this  blank  should  be  printed  a  brief  working  classifica- 
tion of  the  commoner  occupational  hazards  and  harmful  substances^ 
emphasizing  in  black  letters  the  most  important  ones.  And  I  would 
also  recommend  (3)  that  there  should  similarly  be  issued  to  all  who 
will  make  use  of  it,  a  more  comprehensive  classification  in  booklet 
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form,  detailing  the  symptoms  in  parallel  columns  with  the  injurious 
substances  liable  to  produce  them. 

General  Classification  of  Occupational  Diseases 
AND  Harmful  Substances 

A.  Harmful  Substances: 

1.  Metallic  poisons. 

2.  Toxic  gases,  vapors,  and  fumes. 

3.  Toxic  fluids  (acids,  alkalies,  dyes,  etc.). 

4.  Irritant  dusts  and  fibers. 

(a)  Insoluble  inorganic  dusts. 

(b)  Soluble  inorganic  dusts. 

(c)  Organic  dusts  and  fibers. 

5.  Organic  germs  (anthrax,  glanders,  etc.). 

6.  Miscellaneous  irritants. 

B.  Harmful  Conditions  of  Environment: 

1.  Air  compression  and  rarefaction. 

2.  Excessive  humidity. 

3.  Extreme  heat  and  cold. 

4.  Excessive  light  (electric.  X-ray,  etc.). 

C.  Occupational  Injuries: 

(Medical) 

1.  Injuries  to  nerves,  muscles  and  bones. 

(Strain,   fatigue,   cramp,   faulty  positions,   "occupational 
neuroses",  blows,  vibrations,  pressure,  etc.] 

2.  Injuries  to  the  eyes. 

3.  Injuries  to  the  ears. 

4.  Injuries  to  the  nose  and  throat. 

5.  Injuries  to  the  skin. 

Occupational  Diseases  of  the 

1.  Blood. 

2.  Circulatory  system. 

3.  Respiratory  system. 

4.  Nervous  systenu 

5.  Digestive  system. 

6.  Muscular  system. 

7.  Cutaneous  system. 

8.  Urinary  system. 

9.  Special  sense  organs. 
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COMPRESSED-AIR  ILLNESS 


Frederick  L.  Keays 
Cornell  University  Medical  College. 


This  paper  is  based  largely  upon  a  report,  made  by  the  writer  in 
1909^,  of  3692  cases  of  compressed-air  fllness  which  resulted  at  the 
Pennsylvania  East  River  Tunnels  during  the  time  that  he  was  medi- 
cal director.  It  will  present  a  brief  general  description  of  the  subject 
of  compressed-air  illness,  special  attention  being  paid  to  its  cause 
and  to  its  prevention. 

Triger,*  a  French  engineer,  who  designed  the  first  practical  caisson 
in  1839,  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  pains  in  the  extremities  of 
workmen  employed.  In  1868,  Le  Roy  de  Miricourt*  published 
the  first  medical  report  of  illness  among  sponge-divers.  Since 
Triger's  report  many  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  subject 
of  compressed-air  illness.  A  full  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  Caisson  Sickness  by  Leonard  Hill,  a  book 
published  this  year. 

Etiology — Causes 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  symptoms 
occurring  among  compressed-air  workers.  The  earliest  theory  to 
receive  general  recogniti<m  was  that  advocated  by  Pol  and  Wattelle* 
in  1854,  the  so-called  mechanical-congestion  theory.  In  1878 
Paul  Bert"  proposed  the  theory,  supporting  it  by  logical  reason- 
ing and  by  experiments,  which  is  now  universally  accepted.    It  is 

*  Keays,  "Compressed-Air  Illness,  With  a  Report  of  3692  Cases,"  Researches 
from  the  Department  of  Medicine,  Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-55. 

•  Triger,  "Compte  rendus,"  Acad,  des  Sciences,  1841,  tome  XIII,  p.  884 

'  De  M^ricourt,  BulL  de  fAcadhnie  de  Mid.,  1868,  XXXIII.  Ann.  d^Hygiene 
Publ.  et  de  Mid,  LSgale,  1869,  second  series,  XXXI. 

*Pol  and  Wattelle,  "Memoire  sur  Ics  Effets  de  la  Conq>re8sion  de  TAir." 
Annal.  tTHyg.  Publique  et  de  Mid.  Ligale.    Paris,  1854. 

•Bert,  La  Pression  Baromitrique.     Paris,  1878. 
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In  As  Sand  is  Shovelled  Vp 

To:)  Rapid   Decov.i'ressiox.   as    in    Goixci   Siddenlv  (jit   into  the   Xoxmal 
Atmosphere.  Caises  Compuesseo-Aii^  Illness 
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a  surprising  fact  that  Bert's  explanation  was  practically  disregarded 
for  several  years,  while  the  mechanical-congestion  theory  continued 
to  be  accepted,  especially  by  the  early  American  writers. 

Briefly  stated,  Bert's  theory  is  as  follows :  The  blood  of  a  man  or 
of  an  animal,  when  in  compressed  air,  takes  into  solution  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  quantity 
of  the  gases  absorbed  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
pressure.  The  gases  taken  up  by  the  blood  are  gradually  distributed 
to  the  fluids  of  the  various  tissues.  With  rapid  decompression  the 
nitrogen  gas  bubbles  oflF  in  the  blood.  These  bubbles  act  as  emboli, 
block  up  the  capillaries  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  body  and,  by 
cutting  off  the  blood  supply  or  by  direct  mechanical  violence,  cause 
the  symptoms  of  compressed-air  illness.  Symptoms  of  illness  may 
be  prevented  by  making  decompression  slow  enough  to  allow  the 
absorbed  nitrogen  to  escape  from  the  lungs.  Further  experimenta- 
tion by  Von  Schrotter,*  Hill  and  his  associates,^  and  others,  have 
confirmed  his  theory.  Post-mortem  findings,  moreover,  in  many  fatal 
cases  of  compressed-air  illness,  both  in  men  and  in  animals,  give 
conclusive  proof  that  this  theory  is  correct. 

From  this  theory,  as  well  as  from  practical  experience,  the  chief 
etiological  factors  have  been  deduced  as  follows:  (i)  In  general, 
the  higher  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  chances  of  illness;  (2) 
the  longer  the  time  of  pressure,  the  greater  the  chances  of  illness ; 
and  (3)  the  more  rapid  the  decompression,  the  greater  the  chances 
of  illness. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  three  factors  in  brief  detail. 

I.  The  degree  of  pressure, — Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
cases  of  compressed-air  illness  seldom  happen  at  pressures  up  to 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  above  normal.'  Fatal  cases  seldom 
result  from  pressures  below  thirty  pounds.  The  lowest  pressure 
from  which  death  has  been  reported  is  twenty-one  pounds,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  report.    Among 

•Heller,  Mager  and  von  Schrotter,  Die  Luftdruckerkrankungen,  Vienna, 
1900. 

'  Hill  and  Macleod,  "Caisson  Disease  and  Diver's  Palsy,"  Journal  of  Hy- 
giene, 1903,  P-  401 ;  Hill  and  Greenwood,  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  B.  Vol. 
77,  p.  442,  1906;  Vol.  79,  p.  21  and  p.  284,  1907. 

■The  figures  in  regard  to  pressure  given  in  this  paper  all  refer  to  the 
number  of  pounds  per  square  inch  above  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
is  a  little  less  than  15  pounds. 
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twenty  fatal  cases  of  compressed-air  illness  resulting  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania East  River  Tunnels,  only  two  were  caused  by  pressures  below 
thirty  pounds,  one  at  twenty-eight  pounds,  the  other  at  twenty-nine 
pounds.  The  following  table,  taken  at  random  from  the  records  of 
the  Pennsylvania  East  River  Tunnels,  illustrates  the  influence  of 
only  slight  additions  of  pressure  upon  the  percentage  of  cases  of 
illness,  when  pressures  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  pounds  were 
being  used. 

Tunnel  A.    Manhattan  Site. 


Month 

Number  of 
Man-shifti 

Length 
of  Shift! 

AveraeePres- 

Bure  Above 

Normal 

No.   Cases  of 

Oomp.-Air 

Illness 

Per 
Gent 

Jan.  '07 

8761 

8  hours 

28.6  lbs. 

7 

.18+ 

Feb.  '07 

4141 

6  hours 
(^3  hr.  periods) 

81  lbs. 

26 

.60+ 

Map.  '07 

4902 

(( 

81.6  lbs. 

88 

.67+ 

Apr.  '07 

4018 

(I 

82  lbs. 

89 

.97+ 

It  may  be  stated  that,  with  other  conditions  the  same,  the  number 
of  cases  of  illness  will  depend  directly  upon  the  degree  of  pressure. 

2.  The  time  under  pressure. — ^When  pressures  of  one  atmos- 
phere or  more  are  being  used,  the  time  spent  under  pressure  is  an 
important  etiological  factor.  It  is  obvious  that  if  less  time  is  spent 
in  compressed  air  than  is  necessary  for  complete  saturation  of  the 
body  fluids,  the  chances  of  symptoms  developing  upon  decompres- 
sion will  be  less  than  if  that  time  is  equalled  or  exceeded.  The 
exact  time  in  which  complete  body  saturation  takes  place  has  never 
been  determined.  No  doubt  it  varies  in  different  individuals.  It  is 
certainly  hastened  by  work  and  exercise.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
saturate  quickly  and  others  slowly.  Fat  especially  saturates  slowly, 
both  on  account  of  its  poor  blood  supply  and  because  it  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  about  six  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  other 
body  fluids.  Haldane  and  Boycott*  estimated  that  half  saturation 
of  the  body  occurs  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  almost  full 
saturation  in  about  ninety  minutes. 

•Boycott,  Damant  and  Haldane,  "The  Prevention  of  Compressed-Air  Ill- 
ness," Journal  of  Hygiene,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  June,  190S. 
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In  the  Pennsylvania  East  River  Tunnels,  when  pressures  of 
30  lbs.  and  more  were  being  used,  all  new  men,  before  being  allowed 
to  work,  were  given  a  preliminary  test  at  the  prevailing  tunnel  pres- 
sure which  lasted  90  minutes,  decompression  being  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  per  minute.  In  2719  preliminary  tests  only  three  cases 
of  compressed-air  illness  were  encoimtered.  Two  of  these  were 
mild  cases  of  pain,  and  the  third  was  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities.  After  the  preliminary  test,  those  who  took  it  satis- 
factorily were  allowed  to  work  90  minutes  when  six-hour  shifts 
were  in  progfress.  In  2000  men  who  worked  for  90  minutes  in 
pressures  averaging  32  lbs.,  seven  cases  of  compressed-air  ill- 
ness resulted,  all  being  mild  cases.  The  small  number  of  cases  in 
the  former  group  would  indicate  that  complete  saturation  had  not 
taken  place  in  90  minutes.  The  influence  of  work  in  hastening 
absorption  would  account  for  the  increased  number  of  cases  in  the 
latter  gfroup. 

The  following  table,  made  up  from  the  records  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania East  River  Ttmnels,  throws  some  practical  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  time  of  nearly  complete  body  saturation  and  of  the 
eflFect  of  work,  and  also  indicates  the  effect  of  fatigue,  as  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases  following  the  first  and  the 
second  three-hour  periods  of  six-hour  daily  shifts: 


Average 

Pressure 

(estimated) 

Time  under 
Pressure 

Number  of 
Men 

Os 

Ooi 
I] 

No. 

isesof 

np.-Air 

Iness 

Per  cent. 

Remarks 

811hs. 

1%  hours 

2719 

Preliminary 

test,    not 

working 

8 

0.18+ 

2  cases  ordinary  pain. 
1  case  paralysis  legs. 

82  lbs. 

labours 

2000  (estim. 

ated) 
Workinjc 

7 

0.86+ 

All  ordinary  oases 
(pain,  vertigo,  etc.) 

29  lbs. 

2  hours 

6000  (estim. 

ated) 
Working 

18 

0.21+ 

1  case  pain  and  prostra- 
tion, not  severe. 
Rest,  ordinary  cases. 

88  lbs. 

8  hours 

1st  half  6.hr. 

shift 

48,680  (est.) 

Working  B.& 

D.  Tunnels, 

Manhattan 

163 

0.86+ 

4  fatal. 

2  pain  and  prostration. 
8  partial  paralysis. 
Rest,  ordinary  cases. 

SSlhs. 

8  hours 

2nd  half  6-hr. 

shift 

It 

817 

0.72+ 

2  £fttal. 

1  pain  and  prostration. 
1  partial  paxalysifl. 
Rest,  ordfnaiy  cases. 
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The  decreased  percentage  of  cases  of  illness  from  two  hours 
work,  as  compared  with  that  from  one  and  one-half  hours  work, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  lower  pressures  in  the  former  case.  At 
the  same  pressure,  other  factors  being  equal,  two  hours  work 
would  probably  be  followed  by  more  cases  than  one  and  one-half 
hours  work.  In  comparing  results  from  three-hour  shifts  with 
those  from  one  and  one-half  and  two-hour  shifts,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  former  case  the  percentages  were  based  chiefly  upon 
old  workmen ;  but  in  the  latter  the  percentages  were  based  entirely 
upon  new  men. 

3.  The  time  of  decompression, — All  authorities  agree  that  the 
rate  of  decompression  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  number  of  cases  of  compressed-air  illness,  as  well  as  in  de- 
termining their  severity.  During  decompression  the  absorbed  gases 
are  liberated  from  the  body  fluids  and  blood  in  the  form  of  bubbles, 
and  are  excreted  through  the  lungs.  The  rapidity  with  which  these 
gases  are  set  free,  and  the  size  of  the  gas  bubbles,  depend  directly 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  pressure  is  removed.  Consequently 
rapid  decompression  increases  the  chances  of  illness  and  slow  decom- 
pression diminishes  them.  It  is  not  known  how  long  it  takes  for 
complete  desaturation ;  like  saturation  it  probably  differs  in  indi- 
viduals. The  practical  problem  is  to  find,  if  possible,  a  safe  rate 
of  decompression.  From  practical  experience  it  has  been  learned 
that  with  pressures  up  to  15  or  20  lbs.  rapid  decompression  seldom 
gives  rise  to  any  symptoms,  and  probably  never,  even  after  long 
exposures  of  six  to  eight  hours,  to  those  due  to  large  quantities  of 
free  gas  in  the  circulatory  system.  An  explanation  of  this,  which 
appears  logical,  is  that  at  these  pressures  not  enough  gases  can  be 
absorbed  to  embarrass  the  circulation  even  when  suddenly  liberated. 
That  rapid  decompression  from  pressures  of  four  or  more  atmos- 
pheres is  more  dangerous  than  slow  decompression  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  in  animal  experimentation. 

Bert  concluded,  from  experiments  with  animals,  that  all  trouble 
could  be  avoided  by  allowing  thirty  minutes  for  decompression  from 
pressures  between  two  and  three  atmospheres  and  sixty  minutes  for 
decompression  from  pressures  between  three  and  four  atmospheres. 
Von  Schrotter  considers  an  allowance  of  twenty  minutes  per  atmos- 
phere safe;  and  Hill  and  his  associates  found  twenty  minutes  per 
atmosphere  safe  for  a  large  number  of  animals  exposed  to  satur- 
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ation.  Haldane,^**  on  the  other  hand,  advocates  the  interrupted  or 
stage  method  of  decompression.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  rapid 
decompression  from  19  lbs.  to  normal  atmospheric  pressure  is  com- 
paratively safe,  he  argued  that  it  would  be  correspondingly  safe  to 
decompress  rapidly  from  four  to  two  atmospheres,  or  from  six 
to  three  atmospheres,  and  he  found  this  true  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  animals.  He  proposes  the  following  rate  of  decompres- 
sion for  caisson  and  tunnel  work: 


Working  PreBSure 

in  Pounds  per 

Bqoare  Inch 

Camber  of  Minutes  for  each  Pound  of  Decompression 
after  the  First  Rapid  Stage. 

After  first  8  houw' 
exposure 

After  second  or 
third  8  hours'  ex- 
posure following  an 
interval  for  a  meal. 

After  6  hours  or 

more  of  continuous 

exposure 

18-20 
21-24 
25-29 
80-84 
85-89 
40-45 

2 
8 
5 
6 

7 
7 

8 
5 

7 
7 
8 
8 

5 

7 
8 
9 
9 
9 

His  first  rapid  stage  of  decompression  reduces  the  pressure  in 
about  three  minutes  to  a  point  equal  to  one-half  the  actual  pressure. 
To  illustrate,  if  the  working  pressure  is  40  lbs.,  the  actual  pressure 
equals  55  lbs.  One-half  of  55  or  27.5  equals  the  actual  pressure,  or 
12.5  lbs.  equals  the  gage  pressure.  Applying  this  table  to  decom- 
pression from  40  lbs.,  one  would  reduce  the  pressure  in  about  three 
minutes  to  12.5  lbs.  and  then  allow  87.5  minutes  for  decompression 
after  the  first  three  hours'  exposure. 

Haldane  presents  strong  theoretical  reasons  in  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  stage  method  of  decompression.  In  his  own  experiments 
with  goats,  however,  the  beneficial  results  of  stage  decompression,  as 
compared  with  the  uniform  decompression  of  equal  time,  are  less  ap- 
parent than  the  theory  would  lead  one  to  expect  Hill  and  Green- 
wood*^ tested  the  effects  of  uniform  and  stage  decompression  on  pigs 
without  showing  any  decided  advantage  for  the  latter  method.  Hill 
says :  "The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  then,  from  experiments  on  ani- 
mals is  that  there  is  evidence  in  favor  of  stage  decompression  after 

*  Haldane,  "The  Hygiene  of  Work  in  Compressed  Air,"  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,    Vol.  XVI,  p.  214.    Jan.  1908. 
"Hill^  Caisson  Sickness,  Longmans,  N.  Y.,  191^, 
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short  exposures,  but  no  decisive  evidence  of  its  superiority  after  long 
exposures.  The  theory  is  a  captivating  one,  but  experiment  has  not 
brought  that  conclusive  support  which  was  to  be  expected."  In  this 
statement  by  short  exposures  is  meant  periods  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  minutes  or  less. 

Bomstein  compared  the  eflfects  of  stage  and  uniform  methods  at 
the  Elbe  Tunnel  Works,  Hamburg,  (two  atmospheres),  with  the 
following  results : 


Dayi 

Workers 

Oases  of  Illness 

20  8tage 
16  uniform 
18Btage 
16  uniform 
14  stage 

626 
628 
629 
629 
686 

16 
17 
12 
14 
12 

The  percentage  on  the  basis  of  man-shifts  for  the  stage  method 
is  0.15 ;  and  for  the  uniform  method  0.19.  These  results  show  only 
a  slight  advantage  for  stage  decompression,  but  they  are  not  con- 
clusive. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  men  working  long  periods 
in  compressed  air  in  pressures  above  20  lbs.,  the  question  of  the  time 
taken  for  decompression  is  of  more  importance  than  the  question 
of  the  method  of  decompression.  Hill  claims  that  exercise  and  the 
breathing  of  oxygen,  both  of  which  aid  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
gas,  during  decompression  will  safely  permit  of  the  reduction  by  ' 
at  least  one-half  of  the  times  of  decompression  advocated  by  Hal- 
dane. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  East  River  Tunnels,  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  days,  with  about  one  thousand  men  a  day 
working  in  compressed  air  at  pressures  varying  from  15  lbs.  to  36 
lbs.,  and  a  decompression  period  at  the  rate  of  one  minute  for  each 
two  pounds  of  pressure,  there  were  reported  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment 3692  cases  of  compressed-air  illness  with  twenty  deaths.  About 
ten  thousand  diflferent  men  in  all  worked  during  this  time.  On  the 
.  basis  of  the  number  of  men  working,  the  percentage  of  illness  was 
36.92  and  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  0.2.  On  the  basis  of  man- 
shifts, estimating  one  thousand  men  a  day  for  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  days,  or  557,000  man-shifts,  the  percentage  of  illness  was 
0.66  and  the  percentage  of  death  0.0035.    The  substitution  of  the 
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rate  of  decompression  now  required  by  the  New  York  State  law 
for  tunnel  work,  of  three  pounds  every  two  minutes  up  to  36  lbs. 
and  of  one  pound  per  minute  for  pressure  above  36  lbs.,  would  no 
doubt  have  reduced  the  number  of  cases  of  illness,  as  well  as  the 
ntmiber  of  serious  and  fatal  cases,  but  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  it  would  have  prevented  all  illness  and  death. 

In  considering  the  etiology  of  compressed-air  illness  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  beside  the  questions  of  pressure,  time  of  compression, 
and  rate  of  decompression,  there  are  many  other  factors  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  which  might  be  called  predisposing  causes.  Briefly  stated 
these  are  as  follows : 

Age. — Boys,  on  account  of  underdevelopment,  and  men  past  forty 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  bad  subjects  for  compressed-air 
work. 

BuUd. — Fat  individuak  are  bad  risks  in  compressed-air  work  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Organic  disease, — Persons  with  organic  disease  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  work  in  compressed  air  because,  even  if  they  are  not  more 
susceptible  to  compressed-air  illness,  they  are  certainly  less  able  than 
those  with  normal  organs  to  stand  the  eflfects  of  such  illness. 

Alcoholism. — ^Alcoholics  are  bad  risks  for  the  same  reason  that 
those  with  organic  disease  are  bad  risks. 

Newness  to  work. — "Green"  men  are  more  likely  to  have  symptoms 
of  compressed-air  illness  than  old  workmen. 

Fatigue. — ^This  appears  to  play  a  decided  part  in  the  causation  of 
compressed-air  illness. 

Ventilation. — C  O,  within  reasonable  limits  probably  has  no  eflfect. 
Poisonous  gases,  such  as  C  O  and  HgS,  may  play  a  part  in  etiology. 

The  personal  element. — ^This  is  a  factor  which  I  believe  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  causation  of  compressed-air  illness.  I  have  used 
this  term  for  want  of  something  more  definite.  Just  what  conditions 
may  exist  to  make  certain  individuals  susceptible  to  compressed-air 
illness  or  to  cause  those  who  have  apparently  been  immune  suddenly 
to  develop  symptoms,  sometimes  serious,  I  cannot  say.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  probable  that  certain  individuals  may  lack  the  ability  to  ex- 
crete the  gases  from  the  blood  at  the  physiological  rate  during  decom- 
pression and  that  such  a  condition  may  arise  at  any  time  in  men  who 
have  been  free  from  it.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  certain 
men,  who  from  careful  examination  appeared  especially  fit  subjects, 
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fell  easy  victims  to  the  effects  of  compressed  air.  In  the  work  on  the 
Pennsylvania  East  River  Tunnels  several  old  workmen  had  fatal  ill- 
nesses while  working  under  apparently  the  same  conditions  under 
which  they  had  worked  safely  for  months. 

Symptoms 
The  time  is  too  short  to  allow  of  a  detailed  report  in  this  paper 
of  the  symptoms  of  compressed-air  illness.  They  are  various  in 
form  and  depend  first  upon  the  amotmt  of  gas  set  free  in  the  blood, 
and  second  upon  what  organs  are  affected  by  the  gas  emboli.  In 
many  cases,  as  when  soft  tissues  or  unimportant  organs  are  in- 
volved, gas  emboli  will  give  no  symptoms.  A  small  gas  bubble 
causes  pain  when  present  in  some  unyielding  tissue,  such  as  nerve 
sheath  or  periosteum;  it  causes  vertigo  when  in  the  semicircular 
canal ;  paralysis  when  in  a  motor  area  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  sud- 
den death  when  in  a  vital  center  of  the  medulla,  or  possibly  in  the 
coronary  artery.  Large  accumulations  of  gas  in  the  blood  stream 
cause  general  pains  and  prostration,  and  in  extreme  cases  collapse, 
coma,  and  sudden  death. 

In  my  study  of  3692  cases  I  made  the  following  classification, 
giving  the  number  and  percentage  of  cases  faUing  under  each 
group,  as  follows: 

No.      Per  cent 
A. — Cases  showing  pain  in  various  parts  of  the 

body,  "bends''  3278       88.78+ 

Cases  with  pain  also  having  local  manifes- 
tations     9  .26-j- 

B. — Cases  showing  pain  and  prostration 47         1.26+ 

C. — Cases  showing  symptoms  referable  to  the 
central  nervous  system: 

1.  Brain  (hemiplegia) 4  .ii-f 

2.  Spinal  cord: 

(a)  Sensory  disturbance 36 

(b)  Motor  disturbances   34 

(c)  Sensory  and  motor  disturbance  . .  10 

Total  (Spinal  cord)  80  2.16+ 

D. — Cases  showing  vertigo,  "staggers^' 197  5-33+ 

E. — Cases  showing  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  con- 
striction of  the  chest,  '* chokes" 60  iJSz 
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F. — Cases  showing  partial  or  complete  uncon- 
sciousness with  collapse 17  .46+ 


Grand  total   3692       99.98+ 

(  Group  B 6 
Group  C 5 
Group   F 9 


20  or  .54+  per  cent. 


Pathology 


The  results  of  autopsy  in  fatal  cases  have  fallen  largely  under 
two  classes :  first,  those  which  died  after  long  illnesses  and  showed 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  disseminated  and  transverse 
myelitis  and  hemorrhage,  with  consequent  complications,  such  as 
pneumonia,  cystitis,  pyonephritis,  bed  sores,  etc. ;  and  second,  those 
which  died  soon  after  decompression,  many  of  which  showed  the 
presence  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  free  gas  in  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem. Von  Schrotter,  in  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
fatal  cases  reported  between  the  years  1854  and  1897,  found  twenty 
reported  autopsies  showing  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  their 
complications,  and  eighteen  reported  autopsies  in  rapidly  fatal  cases 
of  which  eleven  showed  the  presence  of  free  gas  in  the  circulatory 
system.  In  the  twenty  fatal  cases  reported  by  me,  five  fell  within 
the  first  group,  and  of  these  two  came  to  autopsy  and  showed  lesions 
of  the  cord  and  complications ;  fourteen  fell  within  the  second  group 
and  of  these,  in  twelve  autopsies  reported,  eight  showed  the  presence 
of  free  gas  in  greater  or  less  degp^ee  in  the  circulatory  system.  In 
cases  of  sudden  death,  when  no  discoverable  lesions  have  been 
found,  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  death  has  been  due  to  the  In- 
volvement of  vital  centers  by  emboli  too  small  to  be  detected.  In 
several  of  our  fatal  cases  no  sign  of  organic  disease  could  be  found. 

Treatment 

Recompression  is  the  nK>st  efficient  means  of  treatment.  This  was 
recommended  by  Pol  and  Wattelle  in  1854;  Bert  demonstrated  its 
value  in  animal  experimentation  about  1871 ;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Moir 
m^de  the  ftrst  practical  use  of  the  medical  Jock  ^t  the  old  Hudson 
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River  Tunnel.  He  there  proved  its  efficiency,  thus  making  it  a 
necessary  equipment  in  caisson  and  tunnel  work. 

The  medical  air-lock,  as  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  East  River  Tun- 
nels, consisted  of  an  air-tight  steel  cylinder  about  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  in  length,  closed  at  one  end.  At  the  other  end  was 
an  entrance  by  means  of  an  air-tight  door  which  opened  inwards. 
The  cylinder  was  divided  into  two  compartments  by  means  of  a 
transverse  partition,  which  had  a  door  opening  toward  the  inner 
compartment.  Q)mpressed-air  pipes  and  outlet  valves  supplied  both 
chambers,  so  that  the  pressure  could  be  raised  or  lowered  from  either 
chamber.  This  arrangement  enabled  the  physician  or  attendant  to 
enter  or  leave  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient  was  being  treated 
without  disturbing  the  pressure  of  that  chamber.  Valves  were  also 
placed  outside  the  lock  so  that  the  pressure  could  be  r^;ulated  from 
without.  The  inner  chamber  was  fitted  with  two  bunks,  one  on  either 
side,  upon  which  patients  could  lie,  and  with  electric  lights,  telephone, 
clock,  pressure  gage,  thermometer,  and  electric  heater.  A  means  of 
ventilating  the  inner  chamber  was  also  supplied.  Heavy  glass  win- 
dows were  placed  on  a  line  in  both  doors  so  that  one  could  watch 
from  outside  the  patient,  pressure  gage,  and  thermometer. 

Recompression  should  be  instituted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
appearance  of  symptoms,  the  pressure  being  raised  quickly  to  the 
working  pressure.  Relief  of  symptoms,  when  aflforded,  usually 
occurs  before  this  point  is  reached.  Soon  after  reaching  full  tunnel 
pressure  decompression  should  be  begun  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
pound  per  minute,  and  in  severe  cases  much  more  slowly.  At  the 
Pennsylvania  East  River  Tunnels  we  thought  our  results  were  best 
when  decompression  was  made  rather  quickly  down  to  lo  or  15  lbs., 
and  then  continued  very  slowly.  During  decompression  the  patient, 
if  able  to  do  so,  should  move  about  and  exercise  the  aflfected  part. 
In  severe  cases  massage  and  passive  movements  should  be  admin- 
istered by  an  attendant,  and  in  unconscious  cases  artificial  respira- 
tion should  also  be  performed.  If  symptoms  return  after  one  recom- 
pression, a  second  recompression  should  be  made.  We  sometimes 
had  to  recompress  three  or  four  times  before  permanent  relief  was 
obtained.  In  cases  of  simple  pain,  where  there  is  a  return  of  symp- 
toms after  recompression,  relief,  frequently  permanent,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  counter-irritation  with  linaments,  the  vibrator, 
or  the  Faradic  current,  or  by  hot  applications.    A  hot  bath  for  the 
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return  of  pain  after  recompression  is  beneficial,  but  would  hardly  be 
indicated  in  cases  where  there  is  prostration. 

The  results  of  treatment  in  3692  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  East 
River  Tunnels  were  as  follows: 

In  3278  cases  of  pain  in  various  parts  of  the  body  about  90  per 
cent  got  relief  from  one  or  more  recompressions.  Recompression 
failed  to  give  any  relief  in  only  about  .5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
this  class,  and  in  some  of  these  the  failure  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
improper  recompression  or  to  failure  of  the  patient  to  exercise  while 
decompressing. 

In  forty-seven  cases  of  pain  and  prostration,  thirty-eight  were  re- 
lieved or  cured  by  recompression,  all  ultimately  recovering,  but  six 
had  only  temporary  improvement  and  died.  The  other  three  refused 
the  medical  lock,  and  recovered  after  illnesses  of  about  a  week. 

In  eighty  cases  with  symptoms  referable  to  the  central  nervous 
system  the  results  were  as  follows : — 

Four  cases  of  hemiplegia  were  all  cleared  up  permanently  by  re* 
compression ;  of  thirty-six  cases  of  sensory  disturbance,  thirty-four 
were  relieved  by  recompression,  two  refused  the  medical  lock 
and  were  improved  by  medical  treatment;  of  thirty- four  cases  of 
motor  disturbance,  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  legs,  twenty- 
three  were  benefited  by  recompression  and  either  cleared  up  at  once 
or  recovered  later,  in  eleven  recompression  caused  no  improvement 
and  of  these  five  ultimately  died,  three  had  permanent  spastic 
paraplegia,  and  three  were  lost  sight  of;  of  ten  cases  of  sensory 
and  motor  disturbance,  nine  were  permanently  relieved,  and  one  was 
improved,  but  the  final  result  was  not  learned. 

In  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases  showing  vertigo,  with  or 
without  vomiting,  pain,  prostration  and  dyspnoea,  one  hundred  and 
eight  had  complete  relief  from  recompression,  eighty-two  had  par- 
tial relief  from  recompression,  and  seven  refused  the  medical  lock. 

In  sixty  cases  of  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest, 
all  cleared  up  with  one  recompression  except  two  which  required  a 
second  recompression. 

In  seventeen  cases  of  partial  or  complete  unconsciousness  and 
collapse  eight  were  cured  or  relieved  by  one  or  more  recompressions, 
but  nine  had  little  or  no  relief  and  died.  Oxygen  given  to  several 
of  these  severe  cases  during  decompression  afforded  no  appreciable 
benefit. 
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Prevention  of  Compressed-Air  Illness 

How  to  prevent  compressed-air  illness  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion. Modern  demands  in  engineering  require  the  use  of  compressed 
air.  Recompression,  while  an  efficient  means  of  treatment  in  mild 
cases,  often  faik  to  prevent  disability  and  death  in  severe  ones.  If 
high  pressures  are  to  be  used,  all  mean's  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  illness.  These  should  consist  of  thorough  medical  examin- 
ations of  workmen  and  especially  of  new  candidates.  In  cases 
where  "green"  men  must  work  in  high  pressures,  25  lbs.  or  over, 
preliminary  tests  should  be  given  and,  if  satisfactorily  passed,  a  short 
working  shift  should  first  be  tried.  Careful  supervision  of  the 
workmen  should  be  exercised,  and  occasional  reexaminations  made, 
especially  after  any  absence  from  work.  The  men  should  be  instruct- 
ed as  to  the  dangers  of  rapid  decompression,  should  be  made  to 
move  about  during  and  after  decompression,  and  should  be  warned 
that  neglect  to  seek  medical  advice  at  cmce  upon  the  appearance  of 
any  s}rmptoms  may  result  disastrously.  They  should  also  be  in- 
formed of  the  bad  eflfects  of  excesses  of  all  kinds,  of  improper  hy- 
giene, and  of  intercurrent  illness. 

The  following  table  indicates  briefly  what  can  be  done  by  medical 
examination  and  proper  supervision  to  eliminate  the  predisposing 
causes  mentioned  under  the  subject  of  etiology : 
Predisposing  factors  Can  be  prevented 

Age  (improper)  Yes 

Build  (fat)  Yes 

Organic  disease  To  a  large  extent 

Alcoholism  To  a  large  extent 

Newness  to  work  Partly 

Fatigue  No 

Ventilation  (bad)  To  a  large  extent 

Personal  element  No,  not  with  our  present  knowl- 

edge. 

The  chief  means  of  preventing  illness  must  be  found  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  shifts  and  decompression  periods  to  suit  the  pressures. 
In  this  connection  we  find  the  old  conflict  between  labor  and  capital. 
The  workman  is  willing  to  reduce  the  shift  but  rebels  at  what  seems 
to  him  an  unnecessary  time  for  decompression.  The  contractor,  on 
the  other  hand,  desires  to  oflfset  long  shifts  by  long  decompressions. 

[^ws  h^ve  already  been  passed  in  different  countries  regulating 
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the  length  of  shifts  and  decompression  periods.  Such  a  law  has 
been  passed,  however,  in  but  one  state  (New  York)  in  this  country. 
As  time  goes  on  further  legislation  will  no  doubt  be  needed  and 
this  could  be  made  much  more  efficient  if  full  information  in  regard 
to  all  cases  of  compressed-air  illness  could  be  reported  to  the  state 
and  reviewed  by  some  competent  person  or  board,  who  should  recom- 
mend the  necessary  changes  in  the  laws.  What  is  now  most  needed 
is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  practical  application  of  theories  which 
have  been  well  worked  out.  In  studying  the  causes  of  compressed- 
air  illness,  one  should  not  forget  that  many  factors  play  a  part,  and 
that,  since  the  human  organism  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  purely  phy- 
sical question.  The  results  of  comparatively  few  experiments  with 
animals  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  final.  In  the  same  way,  the 
results,  under  certain  conditions,  with  a  comparatively  few  men 
should  not  be  considered  conclusive.  While  much  may  be  done  by 
proper  regulations  to  diminish  cases  of  illness  and  death  in  com- 
pressed-air work,  I  believe  that,  when  pressures  of  two  or  more  at- 
mospheres are  being  used,  it  should  be  classed  as  a  dangerous  occu- 
pation on  account  of  individual  conditions,  not  now  understood, 
which  I  have  called  the  personal  element. 
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John  A.  Fordyce 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 


With  the  exception  of  certain  well-defined  types,  occupational  der- 
matoses as  a  class  have  not,  in  this  country  at  least,  received  the 
attention  they  merit  While  every  dermatological  clinic  numbers 
among  its  applicants  each  year  many  patients  in  whom  occupation 
has  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  causation  of  their  eruption, 
it  is  difficult,  owing  to  lack  of  systematic  investigation,  to  give  a 
definite  idea  as  to  the  prevalence  of  skin  affections  in  the  various 
trades.  At  my  own  clinic  at  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new  cases 
for  191 1  constituted  occupational  dermatoses.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  of  the  type  known  as  trade  eczemas  and,  while  many 
cases  yield  readily  to  treatment  and  proper  preventive  measures, 
others  constitute  a  serious  inconvenience  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, sometimes  necessitating  a  complete  cessation  from  work  or  a 
change  of  occupation. 

Cutaneous  vulnerability  is  more  or  less  an  individual  peculiarity, 
for  while  persons  are  met  with  who  are  so  sensitive  to  an  irritant, 
physical,  chemical,  thermal,  or  actinic,  that  they  react  after  a  short 
exposure  or  contact  by  an  acute  dermatitis,  other  people  remain  en- 
tirely unaffected.  Occasionally  such  individuals  exhibit  so  high  a 
degree  of  sensitiveness  that,  instead  of  acquiring  an  immunity,  an 
increasing  susceptibility  is  established.  Fortunately  these  cases  are 
not  very  common  and  it  is  more  usual  to  see  workers,  though  sub- 
jected to  continuous  injury,  only  after  a  considerable  time  develop 
lesions,  either  from  the  summation  effects  of  the  irritant  or  because 
the  resistance  of  the  skin  has  been  gradually  undermined.  After 
such  a  cutaneous  outbreak  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  acute 
exacerbations  at  regular  intervals  or  when  the  occupation  is  resumed. 
These  eruptions  may  then  persist  for  years. 

While  the  skin,  both  anatomically  and  physiologically,  is  en- 
dowed with  a  relative  amount  of  protection  against  the  action  of  irri- 
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tant  substances,  by  reason  of  its  exposure  it  is  subjected  to  injuries 
of  every  description  and  these  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  subse- 
quent eruption.  In  addition  there  are  other  contributing  factors, 
such  as  a  special  susceptibility,  a  delicate  skin  or  one  presenting 
some  congenital  anomaly,  as  excessive  dr3mess  or  ichthyosis,  impaired 
gastro-intestinal,  hepatic  or  renal  function,  a  depressed  state  of 
health,  neglected  hygiene  of  the  skin,  or  its  lowered  resistance  due 
to  a  preexisting  eruption. 

We  often  find  the  same  etiologic  factor  operative  in  both  allied 
and  unrelated  trades,  owing  to  similar  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  done ;  for  example,  where  men  or  women  are  exposed  to  ex- 
cessively dry  or  moist  heat.  Such  an  atmosphere  leads  to  congestion 
and  interference  with  the  normal  activity  of  the  skin,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  various  inflammatory  processes  and  sweat  eruptions  like 
prickly  heat.  These  affections  are  met  with  in  cooks,  stokers,  fire- 
men, foundry  workers,  etc.  A  warm,  moist  medium,  such  as  laun- 
dresses work  in,  sometimes  produces  a  cystic  conditbn  of  the  sweat 
ducts  of  the  middle  third  of  the  face,  known  as  hydrocystoma.  Cold, 
by  favoring  the  development  of  chilblains,  causes  much  suffering 
among  people  who  are  obliged  to  carry  on  their  work  outdoors  or 
in  poorly  heated  places.  In  factories  where  drastic  measures  are 
employed  for  the  removal  of  dirt  or  stains,  cleansing  agents  like 
chlorid  of  lime  or  benzine  used  on  the  hands,  by  divesting  the  skin 
of  its  natural  secretions,  supply  the  base  for  an  eczema.  Oil,  which 
is  used  wherever  machinery  is  installed,  is  the  causative  agent  of 
acneiform  and  eczematous  lesions  in  employees  who  operate  or  are 
otherwise  engaged  about  such  apparatus. 

In  occupations  which  necessitate  standing,  people  who  have  a 
tendency  to  varicose  veins  not  infrequently  exhibit  this  condition, 
with  a  secondary  eczema  and  ulceration.  Slight  traumatisms  lead  to 
erosions  of  the  skin,  which  often  become  infected  in  patients  who, 
owing  to  venous  congestion,  have  slight  resistance.  Young  women 
who  are  obliged  to  stand  at  their  work  sometimes  develop  erythema 
induratmn  or  Bazin's  disease,  which  is  characterized  by  nodules  be- 
neath the  skin  that  may  break  down  and  produce  ulcers.  Some  of 
these  forms  of  Bazin's  disease  have  been  proved  to  be  tuberculous. 
The  infection  is  usually  of  benign  type  and  readily  yields  to  rest  in 
bed,  improved  nutrition,  and  a  change  to  better  hygienic  surround- 
ings. 
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Many  occupations,  without  being  pathological  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  bring  about  changes  in  the  skin  which  are  so  characteristic 
that  Blaschko^  has  given  them  the  name  of  trade  stigmata.  These 
include  localized  thickenings  of  the  homy  layer  in  shoemakers,  tai- 
lors, musicians,  etc. ;  bronzing  of  the  skin  in  gardeners,  farmers,  and 
other  people  who  follow  outdoor  occupations ;  staining  of  the  hands 
in  dyers,  chimney-sweeps,  etc.;  pigmentation  in  workers  in  silver 
from  a  deposit  of  the  latter  metal  and  in  millers  from  iron  par- 
ticles, etc. 

The  skin  responds  to  the  most  diverse  irritants,  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  production  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  development  of  diflferent  types  of  eruption  from  the  action  of 
the  same  agent.  Of  the  former  we  have  an  example  in  the  trade 
eczemas  and  of  the  latter  in  the  effects  of  working  with  tar,  where 
eczema,  acne,  warty  and  epitheliomatous  lesions  may  exist  alone  or 
intermingled. 

The  commonest  type  of  occupational  disease  is  an  eczematoid 
dermatitis.  In  a  recent  article  Herxheimer'  enumerates  seventy- 
four  trades  provocative  of  this  form  of  disease.  It  may  vary  in 
grade  and  intensity  from  an  erythematous  and  scaling  dermatitis  to 
a  vesicular  and  bullous  eruption.  As  the  condition  becomes  chronic, 
infiltration  of  the  skin  takes  place,  with  desquamation  and  Assuring. 
With  the  cutaneous  defenses  lowered,  pus  infection  is  frequently 
superadded. 

The  excessive  use  of  soap  and  water,  by  extracting  the  fat  and 
macerating  the  horny  cells,  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  skin.  These 
agents  may  then  act  as  direct  excitants  or  prepare  the  way  for  some 
other  irritant,  as  washing  powders,  etc.  Severe  eczemas  of  the 
hands  and  forearms  are  seen  in  those  whose  occupations  require 
them  to  have  their  hands  continually  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
washerwomen,  housemaids,  barkeepers,  etc.  In  my  clinic  nearly 
one-third  of  the  occupational  diseases  during  the  past  year  were 
seen  in  persons  whose  vocations  necessitated  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  soap  and  water,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  various  cleansing 
alkalis. 

*Blaschko,  "Gcwerblichen  Hautkrankheiten."  Handbuch  der  Arheiter- 
krankheiten,  Th.  Weyl-Gustav  Fischer,  1908. 

*  Herxheimer,  "Ueber  die  gewerblichen  Erkrankungen  der  Haut."  Deutsch, 
Med.  Wochenschr,,  1912,  Nr.  i. 
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1.  Papilloma  cf  Palm  of  the  Hand  of  A\  Iron-Worker.     Three  Years' 

DiRATioN.    Lesion  is  iu  k  to  Friction  from  the  tools  of  the  trade 

2.  CcMMON  Typz  of  Chronic  Eczema  of  Hands  and  Forearms  Following 

Prolonged  Contact  with  Irritants.     In  this  cas::  the  kuitant 

WAS  WOOD- alcohol   USED  IN   THE   PREPARATION  (  F  VARNISH      GOOQIC 
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In  bakers  a  form  of  dermatitis  of  the  hands  and  forearms  is 
known  as  baker's  itch.  The  exciting  causes  are  the  heat,  the  moist 
dough,  and  the  saccharine  solutions.  A  mite  said  to  live  in  flour 
has  also  been  incriminated.  Candy-makers  suffer  from  a  similar 
eruption,  as  well  as  from  impetiginous  lesions.  Confectioners,  bak- 
ers, and  preservers  of  fruit  frequently  show  an  eczema  of  the  fingers 
and  peri-ungual  tissues  from  the  action  of  fruit  acids. 

In  a  personal  communication,  Winfield  describes  a  dermatitis  in 
sugar-refiners,  which  involves  the  hands,  forearms,  and  legs,  and  re- 
sembles an  impetiginous  scabies.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  mite 
found  in  raw  sugar  is  responsible,  but  this  lacks  verification.  Oliver* 
states  that  in  sugar  factories  a  condition  known  as  "lymphangitis  of 
sugar-makers"  is  sometimes  found  among  the  sugar-refiners  and 
molasses  stirrers.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  a  crop  of  boils  is  not  an  unusual  sequel.  According  to 
Gaillot  the  lymphangitis  is  a  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  infec- 
tion. This  organism  is  said  to  be  found,  not  in  the  freshly  made 
molasses,  but  in  the  residue,  and  the  temperature  of  the  factory  and 
the  condition  of  the  skin  favor  its  development. 

Builders  and  masons  develop  an  eczematous  affection  of  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  body  from  the  irritating  effects  of  lime  and 
cement.  In  stonecutters  an  analogous  condition  is  caused  by  the 
stone  dust.  A  palmar  dermatitis  is  also  seen  in  brickmakers.  Metal 
workers,  whether  from  the  constant  irritation  of  the  dust  or  filings, 
their  direct  cauterant  action,  or  that  of  acids  or  turpentine  used  in 
the  various  processes,  suffer  from  all  grades  of  inflammation  to  in- 
tractable ulceration.  Printers  and  machinists,  from  contact  with 
chemicals  and  oil,  often  develop  a  chronic  eczema  of  hands  and  fore- 
arms. Electroplaters  are  also  liable  to  an  inflammation  of  the  hands 
and  forearms  from  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  lime  dust  and  olive  oil  in 
"finishing"  and  of  sour  beer  in  the  process  known  as  "scratch  brush- 
mg. 

Workers  who  handle  the  chromates  in  the  arts  and  trades  suffer 
from  an  eczematoid  eruption,  as  well  as  from  ulceration  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  which  shows  little  tendency  to  heal.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  bleaching  of 
cane,  the  washing  of  manure,  etc.,  produces  sores  of  the  nasal  ori- 
fice and  gums  and  painful  blisters  and  ulcers  of  the  skin. 

•Oliver,  Diseases  of  Occupation.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1908. 
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The  irritant  action  of  arsenic  on  the  skin  is  well  known.  In  the 
arts  and  manufactures  where  its  compounds  are  employed,  workers 
are  attacked  with  eczema  or  ulcerative  or  gangrenous  lesions,  which 
may  be  present  on  the  face,  neck  and  extremities,  but  more  especially 
the  genitals.  In  color  works  ulcers  of  the  hands  are  designated 
''arsenic  pock."  The  sulfid  of  arsenic  which,  with  lime,  is  used  in 
curing  fur,  sets  up  a  very  severe  dermatitis  in  furriers,  not  infre- 
quently with  persistent  ulceration. 

Chemists  are  prone  to  inflammation  of  the  hands  and  sometimes 
of  the  face  from  handling  various  drugs  and  chemicals.  Their  skin 
often  develops  so  marked  a  susceptibility  that  minute  quantities  or 
even  fumes  will  call  forth  an  outbreak.  I  have  several  times  noted 
a  similar  anaphylactic  condition  from  formalin  in  laboratory  work- 
ers. Another  familiar  example  of  an  eczema  due  to  chemical  action 
is  that  of  the  hands  of  physicians  and  nurses  from  the  use  of  antisep- 
tics, notably  bichlorid  of  mercury  and  carbolic  acid.  These  forms 
of  dermatitis  are  very  rebellious  to  treatment. 

Among  miners,  smelter  workers,  and  photographers  an  eruption 
of  erythematous  and  pustular  type  is  sometimes  encountered  from 
the  irritant  effects  of  mercury.  Photographers  are  also  subject  to 
an  eczema,  more  especially  of  the  terminal  phalanges  and  nails,  from 
other  reducing  agents,  particularly  pyrogallic  acid. 

In  hat  factories  eczema  of  the  hands  is  said  to  result  from  the 
manipulation  of  hot  water  acidulated  with  sulfuric  acid.  The 
eczema  in  tobacco  workers  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  caustic  solu- 
tions used  in  separating  the  tobacco  leaves.  Calico-printers  suffer 
from  eczema,  fissures  and  wounds,  which  often  become  infected. 
The  cause  here  is  referred  to  the  bleaching  and  cauterizing  substan- 
ces handled. 

In  flax  and  linen  workers  various  skin  affections  are  reported, 
among  them  a  follicular  eruption  due  to  the  oils  and  irritating 
materials  met  with  in  this  occupation.  In  Belgium  many  of  the  flax 
workers  show  a  peculiar  abrasion  and  ulceration  of  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  hands.  Fissures  form,  exfoliation  takes  place,  and 
when  the  deeper  structures  are  involved  the  condition  stimulates  a 
syphilitic  lesion.  An  eruption  resembling  smallpox  has  also  been  de- 
scribed on  the  forearms,  arms,  and  faces  of  workers  who  remove 
the  bobbins  from  spinning-frames.    From  the  pressure  and  friction 
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caused  by  pulling  threads  the  people  who  engage  in  this  part  of  the 
work  present  callosities  on  their  index  fingers. 

Callosities  of  the  palms  are  also  met  with  in  laborers,  engine 
drivers,  etc.  Among  miners  they  form  a  special  dermatosis  called 
"beat  hand."  Painful  thickenings  develop  over  the  regions  where 
the  handle  of  the  pick  makes  greatest  pressure,  along  the  bases  of 
the  fingers,  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
hand.  The  subjacent  tissue  becomes  inflamed,  and  not  infrequently 
is  further  complicated  by  suppuration.  To  this  condition  the  term 
"keens"  is  applied. 

Warts  sometimes  form  very  troublesome  lesions  on  the  palms  of 
people  engaged  in  manual  work.  In  some  cases  they  are  purely  epi- 
dermic growths;  in  others,  where  the  epidermis  has  been  removed, 
the  underlying  tissue,  as  the  result  of  irritation,  becomes  the  seat  of 
exuberant  granulations  with  papillomatous  formation. 

Dyers  and  workers  in  anilin  colors  are  apt  to  develop  eczematoid 
and  pustular  eruptions  on  different  portions  of  the  body.  The  bad 
effects  are  not  limited  to  those  in  this  trade,  but  the  wearers  of 
clothing  prepared  with  certain  of  the  dyes  may  ultimately  be  the 
victims  of  a  severe  dermatitis.  The  black,  red,  and  orange-yellow 
pigments  are  particularly  irritating,  marked  inflammatory  reactions 
having  been  caused  by  socks,  gloves,  underwear,  and  shoes  so  colored. 
I  have  also  seen  unusually  severe  forms  of  eczematoid  dermatitis  in 
barbers  who  had  employed  proprietary  anilin  hair  dyes  on  their 
patrons.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  in  dermatological  prac- 
tice to  be  consulted  for  a  dermatitis  of  the  face,  neck,  and  ears  which 
had  followed  the  application  of  various  of  these  hair  dyes.  In  sus- 
ceptible subjects  the  use  of  hair  tonics  may  produce  similar  trouble. 
Another  dermatological  condition  met  with  in  anilin  workers  is  a 
hyperidrosis  of  the  palms  due  to  washing  the  hands  with  chlorid  of 
lime  for  the  removal  of  dyes.  According  to  Blaschko  it  may  be  so 
intense  as  to  amount  to  a  flux.  The  affection  is  also  seen  in  chlorid 
of  lime  and  soda  workers. 

The  manufacture  of  chlorid  of  calcium  and  chlorid  of  sodium 
and  potassium  by  electrolysis  is  sometimes  attended  by  an  erythema- 
tous and  edematous  inflammation  of  the  face  of  the  workmen  resem- 
bling erysipelas.  This  is  attributed  to  the  hypochlorite  of  soda  that 
is  formed.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  process  an  acneiform 
eruption  is  left  behind,  the  so-called  chloracne.    This  is  the  com- 
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monest  cutaneous  malady  met  with  in  this  occupation  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  early  development  of  blackheads  on  the  face,  trunk, 
and  extremities,  followed  by  a  grayish  discoloration  of  the  face. 
With  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  follicular  glands,  nodules, 
pustules,  boils,  and  disfiguring  scars  are  a  not  uncommon  sequel. 

Tar  and  paraffin  workers  develop  a  similar  eruption  which  may  last 
several  months  and  then  change  to  the  so-called  "tar  itch."  This  is 
accompanied  by  hyperkeratosis  and  increased  activity  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  forming  plaques  and  crusts,  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  multiple  warts,  one  or  more  of  which  degenerate  into 
malignant  growths.  The  disease  affects  chiefly  the  hands,  forearms, 
and  scrotum.  It  progresses  slowly  and  in  many  instances  no  recur- 
rence takes  place  after  removal  of  the  epithelioma.  Oliver  cites  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  58  who  had  worked  among  coal-oil  and  tar 
products  for  thirty  years.  He  presented  numerous  indurated  patches, 
some  of  which  had  ulcerated,  as  well  as  multiple  black  warts  and 
scars,  the  remains  of  old  ulcers.  On  the  other  hand,  his  son,  27 
years  old,  following  the  same  employment,  developed  a  malignant 
growth  of  the  forearm  which  necessitated  amputation.  Metastases 
of  the  axillary  and  cervical  lymph  nodes  took  place  and  the  patient 
succumbed  to  secondary  carcinosis. 

Cancer  in  chimney-sweeps  has  been  reported  chiefly  from  England. 
The  soot  produces  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  when  retained 
in  such  regions  as  the  folds  of  the  scrotum  causes  warty  growths 
which  become  epitheliomatous.  In  some  instances  the  hands,  arms, 
and  thighs  have  been  involved.  With  the  advent  of  machinery  for 
cleaning  chimneys  the  incidence  of  scrotal  cancer  has  been  markedly 
reduced.  It  is  reported  that  gardeners  who  employ  soot  for  the  pro- 
tection of  plants  from  slugs  show  in  a  like  manner  the  effects  of  this 
irritant  in  the  development  of  malignant  growths  of  the  hands. 

Gardeners  and  florists  frequently  suffer  from  some  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  hands  and  arms  occasioned  by  contact  with  certain 
plants.  It  is  estimated  that  some  sixty  or  seventy  plants  possess 
this  irritant  action  and  the  power  to  induce  a  dermatitis.  The  more 
familiar  ones  are  poison-ivy,  poison-sumac,  primrose,  chrysanthe- 
mum, and  eucalyptus,  the  eruption  varying  from  a  simple  erythema  to 
marked  swelling,  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  bullae.  Not  only 
are  the  exposed  parts  involved,  but  the  affection  may  be  carried  by  the 
hands  or  clothing  to  other  portions  of  the  body.    It  is  probable  that 
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the  active  principle  in  the  majority  of  these  plants,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  is  an  essential  oil.  Lacquer  which  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Rhus  produces  a  dermatitis 
either  by  direct  contact  or  through  the  fumes  from  evaporation.* 
The  symptoms  appear  in  a  few  hours,  and  consist  of  fever  and 
edema  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  limbs,  and  generative  organs,  nasal 
and  conjunctival  catarrh,  and  a  papular  eruption  of  the  legs  and  fore- 
arms. 

The  resinous  dust  of  certain  hardwoods,  like  teak,  ebony,  satin- 
wood,  rosewood  and  others,  will  occasionally  set  up  a  dermatitis  in 
carpenters  and  joiners.  In  teak  the  exciting  agent  is  believed  to  be  an 
essential  oil  derived  from  the  central  part  of  the  tree  and  present 
in  the  dust.  The  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  severe,  the  eruption 
becoming  generalized  and  accompanied  by  vomiting.  It  may  last 
for  several  months  and  is  quite  apt  to  recur  on  resumption  of  work. 

The  so-called  "polisher's  itch"  of  the  forearms  and  hands,  met  with 
in  furniture  polishers,  is  attributed  to  the  methyl  or  impure  alcohols 
present  in  varnishes  and  polishes.  Impure  benzine  and  turpentine 
used  for  cleansing  purposes  likewise  provoke  an  eczema  of  the  hands. 

In  individuals  who  follow  an  outdoor  occupation  the  uncovered 
portions  of  the  skin  sometimes  undergo  peculiar  degenerative 
changes.  Under  the  name  of  "sailor's  skin"  Unna  has  described  an 
affection  which  he  observed  chiefly  in  seafaring  men.  A  diffuse 
cyanotic  redness  not  unlike  chilblain  develops  at  first  on  the  ears,  on 
adjacent  parts  of  the  cheeks  and  temples,  on  the  backs  of  the  hands, 
and  on  the  fingers.  The  skin  then  becomes  mottled,  pigmented, 
rough,  and  hard,  and  in  places  papillomatous.  These  warts  may 
last  for  years  and  slowly  undergo  a  malignant  change.  A  similar 
condition  is  met  with  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  of  people  who 
follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The  cause  is  sought  in  the  actinic  rays. 
The  effect  of  light  on  the  skin  is  illustrated  in  X-ray  workers,  in 
whom,  unless  protected,  the  hands  become  the  seat  of  a  mild  erythem- 
ato-squamous  eruption,  more  or  less  persisent,  which  is  succeeded 
by  pigmentation,  telangiectases,  and  atrophic  wrinkling.  This  con- 
dition may  remain  unchanged,  or  keratoses  may  be  added,  which 
develop  into  epitheliomata. 

Drivers  and  coachmen  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  weather  are 

*  Castellani  and  Chambers,  "Lacquer  Poisoning."  Manual  of  Tropical  Med- 
icine, 191  o,  p.  118. 
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often  the  subjects  of  the  severer  forms  of  rosacea.  The  use  of 
alcohol,  however,  to  which  many  of  these  people  arc  addicted,  cannot 
be  wholly  ignored  as  a  contributing  etiological  factor. 

Certain  callings,  notably  those  dealing  with  dead  or  live  animals 
or  their  products,  favor  the  development  of  infectious  diseases. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pyogenic  organisms,  local  pus  infections, 
as  boils,  carbuncles,  impetigo  contagiosa,  or  cellulitis  are  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  butchers,  slaughter-house  men,  and  other  indi- 
viduals who  handle  dead  animal  matter.  A  generalized  bullous 
dermatitis,  with  severe  constitutional  symptoms  and  a  high  mortality, 
has  also  been  observed.  The  starting  point  is  usually  an  infected 
wound.  Several  years  ago  Bowen"  pointed  to  a  possible  relationship 
between  these  cases  of  so-called  "acute  infectious  pemphigus"  and 
foot  and  mouth  disease  of  cattle,  as  he  had  observed  such  instances 
during  an  epizootic  of  the  latter  disease  in  New  England.  Foot  and 
mouth  disease  takes  place  by  inoculation  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane in  butchers,  dairymen,  stableboys,  and  drivers.  Herxheimer 
records  having  seen  a  case  in  a  horsedealer. 

The  parasitic  diseases  which  are  more  definitely  identified  with 
particular  avocations  are  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  and  actin- 
omycosis. Inoculation  tuberculosis  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  as 
verruca  necrogenica  or  anatomical  tubercle.  It  is  encountered 
chiefly  among  medical  students,  physicians,  hospital  ward  attendants, 
and  butchers  as  a  localized  papillomatous  formation  usually  about 
the  knuckles  or  other  parts  of  the  hand  or  forearm. 

Anthrax  is  very  uncommon  in  this  country,  but  it  is  very  preva- 
lent in  animals,  especially  cattle  and  sheep,  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  man  the  disease  occurs  as  the  result  of  direct  infection 
from  such  animals  or  their  products,  via  the  skin,  the  intestines,  or 
more  rarely  the  lungs.  It  is  met  with  in  the  wool-sorting,  wool- 
combing  and  spinning  industries,  in  horse-hair  and  brush  factories, 
in  stevedores,  wharf-laborers,  carters,  farmers,  shepherds,  butchers, 
meat  inspectors,  and  cattle  salesmen.  The  internal  form  is  known  as 
"wool-sorter's  disease."  Of  the  external,  which  is  also  the  more 
usual,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  malignant  pustule  and  malignant 
anthrax  edema,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  more  fatal  of  the  two. 

•Bowen,  "Acute  Infectious  Pemphigus  in  a  Butcher  During  an  Epizootic 
of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  with  a  G>nsideration  of  the  Possible  Relation- 
ship of  the  Two  Affections."  Journ.  Cutaneous  Diseases,  1904,  vol.  xxii,  p. 
253. 
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Glanders,  usually  contracted  from  horses,  is  seen  almost  exclu- 
sively in  hostlers  or  those  who  have  to  do  with  these  animals.  It 
is  rare  in  this  country.  The  bacillus  may  gain  entrance  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  nose,  mouth,  or  respiratory  tract, 
or  the  site  of  inoculation  may  be  a  lesion  of  the  skin.  Qinically  the 
disease  is  divided  into  glanders  and  farcy,  according  to  whether  the 
lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin  predominate.  Both  types 
present  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 

Actinomycosis  is  endemic  in  cattle  and  more  rarely  affects  horses, 
hogs,  and  other  animals.  In  man  the  disease  is  seen  in  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  such  animals  or  who  handle  fodder  or  grain,  as 
farmers,  coachmen,  dair3anen,  millers,  etc.  Infection  in  man  takes 
place  through  a  carious  tooth  or  a  lesion  in  the  mouth,  and  less  often 
through  the  skin.  The  ray  fungus  is  believed  to  flourish  on  com, 
hay,  and  cereal  grains,  as  the  latter  has  frequently  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  actinomycotic  lesion. 

Erysipeloid,  an  infection  of  the  skin  caused  by  poisoning  from 
meats,  fish,  poultry,  cheese,  and  similar  animal  products,  is  seen 
chiefly  in  butchers,  fishmongers,  poultry  dealers,  cooks  and  scullions. 
From  Gilchrist's*  observations,  crab  bites  and  injury  by  crabs  are  a 
frequent  cause.  The  disease  is  believed  by  Rosenbach  to  be  due  to 
a  micro-organism  of  the  order  Qadothrix.  It  is  characterized  by 
one  or  more  areas  of  slowly  spreading  inflammation,  clearing  up  at 
the  part  originally  affected  and  progressing  slowly  to  new  areas,  the 
advancing  border  being  festooned  or  scalloped.  Burning,  pricking, 
or  itching  sensations  accompany  the  affection,  which  involves  chiefly 
the  fingers  and  hands. 

Among  the  minor  infections  may  be  mentioned  ringworm  trans- 
mitted from  horses,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals  to  men  and 
boys  employed  about  stables  or  engaged  in  the  care  of  such  diseased 
animals.  Ringworm  of  equine  origin  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  irregular  and  projecting  nodular  lesions  studded  with  pus- 
tules involving  the  beard  region,  neck,  wrist,  or  hands. 

In  certain  grain  regions  infested  by  a  mite,  Pediculoides  ventri- 
cosus,  an  intensely  itching  urticarioid  eruption  is  epidemic  among  the 
farmers  and  laborers  who  handle  sacks  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other 

•Gilchrist,  "Erysipeloid,  with  a  Record  of  329  Cases,  of  Which  323  wert 
Caused  by  Crab  Bites  or  Lesions  Produced  by  Crabs."  Joum,  Cutaneous 
Diseases,  VoL  xxii,  1904,  p.  507. 
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grains  or  straw  harboring  this  parasite.  Small  epidemics  have  also 
appeared  at  different  times  from  the  use  of  mattresses  made  from 
straw  on  which  the  organism  had  made  its  habitat.  To  Dr.  Jay  F. 
Schamberg^  belongs  the  credit  of  priority  in  describing  the  affection 
in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  while  many  of  the  industrial  dermatoses  lead  to 
little  inconvenience,  some  forms  of  dermatitis  may  become  so  severe 
that  they  absolutely  prevent  a  man  from  carrying  on  his  occupation. 
In  certain  susceptible  individuals  the  action  of  the  irritant  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  parts  exposed,  but  may  spread  over  the  entire  body. 
Where  patients  develop  such  an  idiosyncrasy  they  should  be  guarded 
against  these  forms  of  dermatitis  becoming  permanent,  and  should 
be  advised  as  to  the  best  means  of  prevention.  Such  measures  cannot 
be  discussed  at  length  in  a  paper  of  this  scope,  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily fit  individual  cases.  If  the  nature  of  the  work  permits,  the 
wearing  of  masks  and  gloves  to  protect  the  exposed  parts,  as  prac- 
tised by  Chinese  lacquerers,  is  advisable,  but  obviously  this  is  not 
feasible  in  all  forms  of  occupation.  The  use  of  soap  and  water  is  to 
be  recommended  in  some  trades  in  order  to  remove  the  noxious  sub- 
stances ;  while  in  those  instances  where  they  prove  the  irritants  they 
are  positively  injurious  and  should  be  sparingly  used.  In  any  case, 
a  fter  washing,  the  hands  should  always  be  very  carefully  dried  and, 
if  practicable,  covered  with  a  protective  ointment,  or  a  salve  or  cold 
cream  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  skin  at  night.  People 
whose  vocations  bring  them  in  contact  with  live  or  dead  animals  or 
their  products  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  mode  of  inoculation  of 
infections  from  these  sources,  and  all  wounds  or  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  skin  should  be  sealed  with  collodion,  plaster,  or  some 
other  protective  dressing. 


'Schambcrg,  "Grain  Itch  (Acaro-Dermatitis  Urticarioides)  :  A  Study  of  a 
New  Disease  in  this  Country."  Journ.  Cutaneous  Diseases,  191  o,  Vol.  xxviii. 
p.  67. 
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Charles  L.  Dana 
Cornell  University  Medical  College, 


The  nervous  and  mental  diseases  which  may  be  called  occupa- 
tional are  brought  about  by  one  or  more  of  three  agencies:  (i) 
The  occupation  itself  may  be  such  as  directly  to  cause  damage 
to  the  nervous  tissues,  as  when  a  cigarmaker  gets  a  cramp  or^ 
neuritis,  or  a  painter  or  worker  in  a  lead  factory  gets  an  arm  paraly- 
sis. This  is  a  direct  occupational  disease.  (2)  The  occupation 
may  be  such  that  exposure  and  the  mode  of  work  or  life  almost 
necessarily  involve  risks,  temptations,  or  accidents  which  lead  to 
disease.  Thus  cab-drivers  suffer  from  occupational  alcoholism,  and 
soldiers  in  time  of  war  and  millworkers  on  very  long  hours  suffer 
from  occupational  insanities  of  various  kinds.  These  may  be 
called  indirect  occupational  neuroses  or  psychoses.  (3)  Nervous 
diseases  may  develop  when  work  is  carried  on  under  such  depressing 
conditions  of  meager  wages  or  insanitary  and  unwholesome  fac- 
tory and  home  life  that  ill  health  necessarily  follows.  These  may 
be  called  industrial  neuroses  and  psychoses.  With  this  broad  view 
of  the  nervous  diseases  of  occupations  one  can  see  that  the  subject 
is  not  easily  exhausted. 

Direct  Occupational  Nervous  Diseases 
The  direct  occupational  nervous  diseases  are  quite  numerous. 
They  take  the  form  of  paralysis,  atrophy,  inflammation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  arm  or  leg,  neuralgia,  paresthesia,  and  dysesthesia 
(disagreeable  numbness,  prickling,  tingling,  etc.).  In  most  skilled 
workers,  and  in  all  kinds  of  workers  who  do  one  skilful  act  over  and 
over  again  for  long  periods  of  time,  we  have  the  occupational 
cramps;  writer's,  telegrapher's,  musician's,  pianist's,  etc.  Though 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  these  troubles  affect  the  arms  and  hands,  the 
legs  are  also  affected,  and  we  have  paralysis  and  pains  in  tailors, 
gardeners,  and  potato  diggers,  besides  the  more  serious  paralysis  of 
the  legs  in  caisson  disease.     The  occupations  which  involve  long 
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periods  of  standing  also  cause  various  foot-pains,  due  usually  more 
strictly  to  mechanical  disturbances  of  the  ligaments,  bones,  and  mus- 
cles than  to  nerves.  Policemen,  soldiers,  and  letter-carriers  have 
podalgia,  sciatica,  and  other  painful  troubles.  The  nerves  of  the 
head  are  least  often  involved,  but  miners  suffer  from  nystagmus, 
boilermakers  and  rivetters  from  deafness,  and  workers  with  strong 
arc-lights  from  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  or  light  reflex 
muscles. 

The  general  facts  about  these  troubles  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  Starr 
and  myself  in  papers  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
published  in  the  Medical  Record  of  February  3,  19 12.  It  was 
shown  that  among  occupational  nervous  diseases,  the  most  serious 
and  frequent  were  those  due  to  lead  poisoning;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  that  lead  is  used  and  lead  poisoning 
may  occur  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  different  trades.  Arsenic, 
which  is  used  in  the  furrier's  trade  and  twenty-six  others,  is  much 
less  often  a  cause  of  nervous  disease,  but  it  has  been  in  the  past  an 
important  source  of  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-papers  and  in 
beer  making.  Mercury  and  brass  occasionally  cause  symptoms  of 
nervousness,  tremors,  and  asthenic  and  anemic  states. 

The  number  of  occupations  in  which,  by  reason  of  mistake  or 
overuse  of  the  hands  and  arms,  we  find  neuritis,  neuralgia,  and 
cramps,  is  very  large.  I  gave  a  list  of  twenty  such  occupations 
in  my  previous  paper.  In  a  Paris  thesis,  1901,  under  the  title 
Occupational  Neuritis,  Dr.  Helene  R.  Baraks  gives  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  different  occupations  in  which  inflammation 
of  some  nerves,  mainly  those  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  was  due  to 
the  work  in  which  the  persons  were  employed.  She  reports  over 
two  hundred  cases  illustrating  the  different  conditions.  Bruising 
and  pressure  on  the  parts  and  overwork  are  the  immediate  causes. 
In  New  York  the  occupations  which  contribute  most  often  to  these 
troubles  are  those  of  tailors,  cutters,  ironers,  pressers,  laundry 
workers,  musicians  (pianists  and  violinists),  porters  and  other  car- 
riers of  heavy  weights,  stenographers,  tel^raphers,  and  bookkeep- 
ers. 

The  occupational  nervous  troubles,  aside  from  those  due  to  the 
caisson  disease  and  to  lead,  and  aside  from  the  cramps,  are  not  very 
serious.  They  are  curable  as  a  rule  in  a  few  months.  In  rare  cases, 
however,  they  pass  on  to  serious  and  progressive  organic  disease 
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(atrophy  or  sclerosis).  These  troubles  are  caused  partly  by  care- 
lessness and  uncleanliness  and  perhaps  more  often  by  prolonged  and 
excessive  work. 

If  I  were  to  single  out  any  one  point  for  special  attention  and 
action,  I  should  advise  that  short  pamphlets  be  written  to  be  cir- 
culated among  ironers,  pressers,  tailors  and  especially  cutters,  dgar- 
makers,  masons,  and  boilermakers,  whose  work  involves  heavy,  reg- 
ular manual  movements;  and  also  among  workers  in  compressed 
air  and  those  who  have  to  handle  arc-lights,  cautioning  them 
against  the  dangers  and  showing  how  they  may  be  avoided.  The 
dangers  of  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and  caisson  work 
have  already  been  fully  explained.  The  remedies  have  only  to  be 
applied. 

Summing  up,  one  may  say  that  the  principal  occupational  ner- 
vous  diseases  are: 

1.  Toxic:  Lead  palsies,  neuralgias,  psychoses. 

Arsenical  palsies. 
Mercurial  tremors,  etc. 

2.  Mechanical:  Paralyses,  neuritic  and  atrophic. 

Atrophies. 

Parasthesias. 

Neuralgias. 

Spasmodic  disorders. 

Caisson  paraplegia  (the  "bends"). 

3.  Environmental:    Exhaustion  (auto-toxaemia). 

(Neurasthenia,  psychasthenia,  insanity). 

Mental  Disturbances  Due  to  Occupations 
The  occupational  psychoses,  or  mental  disturbances  due  to  occupa- 
tions, furnish  practically  an  unexplored  field  and  perhaps  not  a 
fruitful  one.  That  is  to  say,  occupation  is  essentially  a  healthful 
thing,  much  more  so  than  recreation  or  rest ;  and  I  would  urge  that 
the  aim  of  the  social  and  industrial  reformer  be  not  to  lessen  oc- 
cupation, but  to  make  it  easier  and  more  agreeable,  or  at  least  more 
interesting.  There  is  nothing  so  mentally  healthful  as  work. 
There  are,  consequently,  very  few  occupations  which  directly,  by 
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reason  of  the  kind  of  work,  cause  insanity.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
lead  insanity,  an  alcoholic  insanity,  and  an  insanity  caused  by  sulfid 
of  carbon  and  by  sulf  ureted  hydrogen ;  also  perhaps  a  mental  deteri- 
oration, especially  of  memory,  in  those  exposed  to  CO,.  Then 
there  are  certain  occupations  which  are  in  their  nature  exciting  or 
one-sided  in  their  demands  on  the  mental  life,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Kel- 
logg enumerates  soldiers  (and  sailors),  poets,  prostitutes,  and  poli- 
ticians as  being  especially  liable  to  insanity.  To  this  list  others 
have  added  the  occupations  of  cab-driver,  stoker,  and  bartender. 
Millworkers  who  tend  machines  for  long  hours  are  said  by  Spoult- 
ing  to  contribute  unduly  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  insanities  due  indirectly  to  occupation  and  industrial  condi- 
tions are,  moreover,  very  numerous  and  important.  Forel  says: 
"Other  causes,  such  as  the  herding  together  of  the  proletariat  in 
great  cities,  in  bad  rooms  or  tenements  with  insufficient  food  and 
unhealthy  employment,  undoubtedly  weaken  the  nervous  system." 
And  Dr.  Kaplan,  in  enumerating  the  causes  of  that  devastating 
form  of  mental  degeneration,  dementia  praecox,  says: 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  my  patients  came  from  the  congested  districts  of 
Greater  New  York;  they  lived  in  tenement  houses;  they  were  deprived  of 
light,  proper  sanitation,  fresh  air,  and  good  food ;  they  worked  in  sweatshops 
for  means  of  getting  their  livelihood;  they  were  in  constant  struggle  and 
strife  for  the  maintenance  of  their  existence.  Some  of  the  married  women 
were  compelled  to  work  in  shops,  in  addition  to  their  housework,  in  order  to 
support  the  family.  Seventy-two  patients  did  housework;  thirty-three  were 
employed  in  shops;  three  had  positions  in  stores;  eight  were  dressmakers; 
two  were  bookkeepers ;  three  stenographers ;  one  a  governess ;  one  an  attend- 
ant in  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  two  clerks;  one  a  student;  four  had  no  oc- 
cupation. 

Influence  of  General  Industrial  Conditions 

All  this,  however,  is  in  a  way  only  incident  to  industrial  progress 
and  more  intense  social  activity.  The  occupation  of  becoming  high- 
ly civilized  leads  to  increase  of  insanity.  In  the  north  of  Italy, 
among  the  active  industrial  population,  says  Tanzi,  the  percentage 
of  insanity  is  25.3  per  10,000.  In  southern  Italy  it  is  1.3  to  6.6 
per  cent.  Crowd  people  together  and  there  surely  will  be  more 
insane.  Occupations  compelling  life  to  be  lived  under  congested 
conditions  are  thus  indirectly  the  cause  of  insanity.  If  we  wish 
to  improve  industrial  conditions  with  a  view  to  improving  mental 
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health,  we  should  discourage  urban  industries,  especially  urban  fac- 
tories. 

This  is  not  because  of  the  industries  or  the  factories,  so  much 
as  it  is  because  of  the  mode  of  living.  What  is  the  use  of  high 
wages  and  short  hours  if  life  away  from  work  is  unhealthful?  The 
occupation  of  making  shirtwaists  may  keep  one  well  or  drive  one 
insane,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  home  and  the  kind  of  rest 
and  amusements  which  are  taken.  But  we  should  also  discourage 
industrial  isolation.  Man  needs  social  life  as  much  as  he  does 
fresh  air  and  good  food.  Men  are  like  certain  trees  which  do 
best  when  they  are  planted  just  so  far  apart ;  not  too  close,  for  then 
the  roots  encroach  and  rob  each  other  of  nourishment;  and  not  so 
far  apart  that  there  is  no  support  and  protection  from  the  sun  and 
winds. 

The  active  money-earning  occupations  of  life,  then,  have  really 
Httle  in  themselves  to  do  with  causing  the  great  mass  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders.  It  is  what  is  done  between  times,  what 
kind  of  rest  is  taken,  and  what  kind  of  home  life  is  lived.  It  is 
this  which  does  the  harm.  Women  have  many  more  nervous 
troubles  than  men,  but  they  have  fewer  occupations  and  the 
fewer  they  have  the  more  they  get  nervous.  It  is,  then,  I  repeat, 
not  occupations  themselves,  but  the  industrial  and  domestic  con- 
ditions to  which  working  people  are  subjected  which  cause  the 
mass  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

Take  a  man  or  a  woman  and  make  him  or  her  do  a  dexterous 
piece  of  work  over  and  over  again  during  long  hours  and  under 
a  nervous  strain.  Underfeed  a  little,  shorten  or  disturb  the  sleep, 
and  you  can  produce  neuralgia  or  neuritis  or  a  cramp  within  from 
two  to  three  months.  Take  a  person  who  has  not  a  very  stable 
nervous  system  and  put  him  at  work  for  long  hours,  at  tasks  of 
concentration  or  skill.  Let  him  have  no  real  recreation  and  not 
quite  enough  restful  sleep  and  you  can  produce  a  mental  trouble 
of  at  least  a  minor  type. 

Those  who  work  on  a  certain  tension,  like  mill  operatives  in 
charge  of  machinery,  engineers,  etc.,  and  those  who  work  always 
with  a  strain  and  effort  to  finish  a  certain  fixed  amount  in  a  fixed 
time,  get  nervous  or  mental  troubles  unless  they  have  periods  of 
real  recreation.  Real  play  is  needed  for  hard,  tense  work.  For 
the  ordinary  worker  it  is  not  so  important.     Scientific  manage- 
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ment,  therefore,  which  speeds  up  the  human  machine,  must  give 
it  longer  rest  and  an  absolute  change  of  nervous  and  mental  in- 
terest 

The  direct  occupational  causes  of  mental  diseases  are,  then,  of 
small  importance.  The  industrial  causes,  however,  which  lead  to 
bad  home  conditions,  bad  forms  of  recreation  and  rest,  bad  social 
and  moral  conditions,  are  of  immense  and  fundamental  impor- 
tance. We  could  lessen  insanity  more  by  razing  tenement-houses 
than  by  shortening  hours  of  labor.  Occupation  is  mentally  health- 
ful; play  may  be  exhausting  and  dangerous.  Give  the  hard- 
working man  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  spend  his  leisure  well, 
just  as  seriously  and  just  as  quickly  as  you  give  him  more  leisure. 
Some  legislation,  but  much  more  ordinary  good  sense  and  sanitary 
rules  should  be  preached.  I  would  say,  then,  in  conclusion,  that 
occupational  and  industrial  nervous  diseases  call  for  special  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sanitarian  and  of  the  legislator. 
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If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  relative  space  assigned  to  them  in 
our  books,  the  importance  of  occupational  diseases  of  the  eyes  has 
not  been  properly  estimated.  There  are  many  industries  which 
r^^arly  cause  serious  organic  diseases  of  the  eyes  while,  in  the 
wider  sense,  there  are  few  skilled  occupations  in  which  the  eyes  are 
not  used  far  beyond  nature's  intentions,  with  corresponding  discom- 
fort and  disability.  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  you  a  catalogue 
of  the  rare  diseases  which  have  been  observed  from  time  to  time 
in  connection  with  our  modem  highly  specialized  industries,  but  I 
do  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  several  distinct  types  of  occupa- 
tional disease  and  to  assure  you  that  of  each  variety  there  are 
numerous  subvarieties. 

Exposure  to  Injurious  Substances 

Trade  accidents  should  not,  of  course,  be  classed  as  trade  dis- 
eases, whether  of  the  eye  or  of  other  organs.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  occasional 
injuries  which  must  be  classed  as  accidents,  and  those  which,  like 
injuries  from  dust,  are  due  to  constant  exposure  to  injurious  sub- 
stances and  must,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry. To  lose  an  eye  from  the  impact  of  a  popping  cork  is 
doubtless  an  accident,  though  not  by  any  means  so  rare  a  one  as 
you  might  suppose.  But,  in  the  bottling  industries,  accidents  of  this 
sort  happen  so  regularly  that  they  have  to  be  considered  as  inci- 
dents of  the  trade  and  guarded  against  accordingly.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  bursting  of  unprotected  water  gages  and  of 
other  similar  accidents  which  so  often  destroy  the  eyes  of  engi- 
neers and  machinists.  The  daily  total  of  more  or  less  dangerous 
injuries  to  the  eyes  of  workmen  is  something  enormous. 
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Consider  the  men  employed  in  th«  various  grinding  trades.  In 
working  over  an  emery  wheel,  for  instance,  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  small  particles  thrown  off  at  great  speed.  The  experi- 
enced man  has  learned  to  save  his  eyes  as  much  as  possible,  but  the 
beginner  is  always  in  trouble.  When  these  particles  are  small  they 
are  removed  from  the  eye  by  a  fellow  workman  with  the  comer  of 
a  dirty  handkerchief,  the  soft  end  of  a  chewed  toothpick,  or  the 
point  of  a  penknife.  Every  large  shop  has  some  man  who  is  par- 
ticularly expert  at  removing  these  foreign  bodies,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  too  deeply  embedded  for  the  amateur  operator's  skill 
that  they  are  referred  to  the  physician.  The  writer  often  sees  half 
a  dozen  or  more  cases  in  a  single  afternoon  in  his  dispensary  ser- 
vice, most  of  them  showing  signs  of  previous  manipulation. 
Considering  the  chances  for  infection,  bad  results  are  astonishingly 
rare.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  infection  does 
occur,  resulting  in  extreme  pain,  loss  of  time,  more  or  less  perma- 
nent disability,  and  most  infrequently  in  the  loss  of  the  eye  itself. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  one  of  these  foreign  bodies, 
except  the  most  superficial,  produces  a  minute  but  permanent  opac- 
ity of  the  cornea,  which  if  rightly  situated  interferes  seriously  with 
sight.  I  have  seen  many  men  with  numerous  scars  in  each  eye  as 
the  result  of  repeated  injuries  of  this  kind,  and  yet  they  seem  to 
learn  nothing,  the  same  ones  coming  back  time  after  time  in  spite 
of  warning  and  advice.  The  various  safeguards  that  have  been 
devised  do  not  seem  to  be  practical,  for  opposition  to  their  use 
seems  to  come  from  the  men  rather  than  from  their  employers. 

Then  there  is  the  less  frequent  but  much  more  serious  list  of 
injuries  caused  by  the  larger  bits  of  metal  and  stone  in  foundries, 
quarries,  and  mines.  These  chips  fly  through  the  air  with  tremen- 
dous velocity  and  not  infrequently  pass  clear  through  an  eye.  These 
are,  of  course,  accidents  and  are  therefore  rather  outside  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  preventable  and  they 
should  be  prevented. 

There  are  many  other  trades  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
type  of  injury,  like  the  lime  burn  and  the  solder  bum.  Practically 
all  the  so-called  dusty  trades  cause  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  not  only  makes  trouble  in  itself  but  predisposes  to  various 
infections.  Masons  and  plasterers  not  only  suffer  from  lime 
bums  but  commonly  have  chronic  conjunctivitis,  as  do  flour-mill 
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employees.  Hop  pickers  suffer  from  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  during  the  season,  and  farmers  and  other  outdoor  la- 
borers who  are  exposed  to  wind  and  dust  very  often  develop  ptery- 
gium. 

Trade  Poisoning 

There  are  also  many  trades  in  which  the  workmen  suffer  more 
or  less  permanent  loss  of  sight  through  the  absorption  of  drugs  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  the  number  of  these  is  constantly  increas- 
ing as  the  complexity  of  our  manufacturing  processes  increases.  I 
have  no  intention  of  giving  you  a  list  of  all  the  chemicals  which 
are  on  record  as  having  produced  blindness.  The  list  is  a  long  one 
and  many  of  them  are  important  simply  as  suggesting  profitable  di- 
rections for  future  investigation.  Among  them  are  tobacco ;  alcohol ; 
lead,  used  in  so  many  different  industries ;  bisulfid  of  carbon,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber;  nitrobenzol,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives ;  and  some  of  the  anilin  dyes. 

The  one  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention  is  methyl 
or  wood-alcohol.  Owing  to  its  low  price  it  has  very  largely  displaced 
grain  alcohol  in  manufacturing  processes.  It  was  never  intended 
for  internal  use,  but  has  long  been  consumed  by  the  ignorant  and 
benighted  as  furnishing  a  cheap  and  very  potent  source  of  intoxica- 
tion. Such  sprees  often  end  in  death  and  more  often  in  a  specific 
type  of  blindness.  Since  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject, 
it  has  been  found  that  in  susceptible  individuals  a  very  small  dose 
of  wood-alcohol  may  produce  permanent  total  blindness.  Ten  drops 
have  produced  this  effect  in  one  case.  Furthermore,  instances  are 
accumulating  in  which  the  same  result  has  followed  its  u^e  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  grain  alcohol  in  bathing  and  rubbing. 

But  the  fact  that  compels  us  to  class  wood-alcohol  blindness  with 
the  occupational  diseases  is  the  increasing  number  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  followed  mere  inhalation  of  the  vapor  for  a  comparatively 
short  period.  It  is  used  in  many  of  the  trades  as  a  solvent  of  shel- 
lac, as,  for  instance,  by  painters  and  hat  makers.  Many  typical  cases 
are  now  on  record  of  blindness  in  painters,  who  have  used  it  in  re- 
moving varnish  in  close  rooms  or  in  applying  shellac  to  the  inside 
of  beer  vats  and  the  like. 

There  are  probably  many  cases  of  wood-alcohol  poisoning  which 
are  entirely  unrecognized.    Tyson  reports  a  whole  room  of  girls  in 
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a  pencil  factory  who  suffered  from  ill-defined  disturbances  of  vision, 
among  other  symptoms.  It  was  finally  discovered,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, that  the  pencils  were  varnished  with  wood-alcohol,  and  with 
suitable  ventilation  the  trouble  disappeared. 

Apparently  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
alcohol.  Its  actual  cost  is  much  greater  than  that  of  grain  alcohol, 
and  its  manufacture  results  in  the  denudation  of  mile  after  mile  of 
growing  timber.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  grain  alcohol  in  the  arts 
the  government  permits  the  sale  of  the  so-called  denatured  alcohol 
tax  free;  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  processes  of  denaturing  con- 
sists of  adding  ten  per  cent  of  wood-alcohol,  which  is  sufficient  to 
make  even  denatured  alcohol  dangerous  to  the  susceptible.  It  is, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  Holden  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  retail  druggists  sell  wood-alco- 
hol over  the  counter  under  various  names,  not  only  without  any 
indication  of  its  poisonous  nature,  but  with  the  phrase  on  the  label 
"guaranteed  under  the  food  and  drug  act",  which  many  people 
understand,  not  as  a  guarantee  of  purity,  but  of  harmlessness. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  the  subject  before  we  can  legislate 
intelligently.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  pure  wood-alcohol 
is  harmless,  the  poisonous  brands  being  those  incompletely  refined, 
while  even  the  latter  are  safe  enough  if  sufficient  ventilation  is  se- 
cured. 

Disabilities  Due  to  Exposure  to  Light 

There  is  another  long  list  of  more  or  less  serious  disabilities  which 
result  from  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  artificial  light,  made  necessary 
by  our  modem  factory  conditions.  Electricians  are  dazzled  and 
sometimes  blinded  by  sudden  exposure  to  the  intense  light  caused 
by  blow-outs  and  short  circuits.  Too  intense  light,  like  that  of  the 
arc  lamp,  decomposes  the  visual  purple  faster  than  it  can  be  r^en- 
erated  and  causes  a  condition  of  retinal  exhaustion.  It  also  causes, 
in  the  effort  to  exclude  the  light,  a  constant  extreme  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  which  is  both  painful  and  fatiguing.  This  accounts  for 
the  asthenopia  which  is  so  common  in  many  trades  which,  like 
those  of  gilders,  metal  polishers,  and  glass  workers,  compel  a  close 
attention  to  polished  surfaces  which  reflect  light 

The  modem  methods  of  industrial  lighting  have  made  the  com- 
position as  well  as  the  intensity  of  light  a  subject  of  great  practical 
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importance.  Incandescent  gas  and  electric  lights  contain  many  of  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  which  are  not  only  useless  for  illumina- 
ting purposes,  but  are  capable  of  causing  effects  on  the  eye  not  un- 
like a  modified  snow-blindness.  The  worker  who  is  exposed  to 
them  day  after  day  often  develops  annoying  inflammations  of  the 
lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  also  often  suffers  from  asthenopic  symp- 
toms which  vastly  diminish  his  efficiency.  Furthermore,  their  ef- 
fect on  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye  is  suspected  of  being  still 
more  serious.  The  refractive  media  of  the  eye  absorb  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  ultra-violet  rays,  so  that  the  retina  suffers  little  harm, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  continued  process  of  absorption 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  cataract.  It  is  certain  that  stokers, 
bottle  makers,  glass-blowers,  and  others  who  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  very  intense  light  and  heat  have  an  enormously  increased 
liability  to  cataract.  One  foreign  observer  found  that  as  many 
as  40  per  cent  of  the  bottle  makers  in  one  establishment  showed 
evidences  of  cataract,  though  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
under  forty  years  of  age.  The  left  eye,  which  is  nearest  the  fire, 
was  invariably  affected  more  than  the  right. 

Diseases  Due  to  Occupational  Strain 

There  is  also  a  very  large  group  of  diseases,  organic  or  functional, 
which  are  due  to  prolonged  use  or  excessive  strain  of  the  eyes.  The 
eye  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  organs  in  the  body.  Perfect 
single  vision  requires  not  only  two  good  eyes  but  their  complete  co- 
ordination, which  is  accomplished  by  the  joint  action  of  fourteen 
separate  muscles.  Four  of  the  twelve  great  cranial  nerves  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  vision.  When  one  stops  to  think  that  most 
people  use  their  eyes  almost  constantly  and  that  many  tasks  involve 
a  continuous  strain  for  hours  at  a  time,  one  begins  to  understand 
why  vision  necessitates  expenditures  of  nerve  and  muscle  energy 
beyond  almost  any  other  function. 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct  types  of  eye  fatigue  which  show 
themselves  in  different  trades.  We  have  already  allud)ed  to  the 
retinal  fatigue  resulting  from  the  constant  watching  of  polished 
or  reflecting  surfaces,  resulting  in  the  asthenopia  of  gilders  and 
polishers.  Next  comes  the  muscular  fatigtte  which  we  see  in  the 
trades  that  compel  the  constant  use  of  the  eyes  for  close,  fine  work.-^ 
The  perfectly  normal  eye  sees  things  close  at  hand  only  by  a  process 
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of  accommodation  or  focusing,  which  is  a  muscular  eifort  and 
which  produces  a  normal  fatigue.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  possi- 
ble to  strain  healthy,  normal  eyes  by  overwork.  In  most  of  the  so- 
called  errors  of  refraction,  h3rperopia,  astigmatism,  and  the  like, 
distinct  vision  is  only  possible  by  overaccommodation,  and  the 
individual  who  has  to  accommodate  too  much  naturally  becomes 
tired  sooner  than  he  otherwise  would.  Holden,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing paper,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  occupa- 
tional diseases  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  scholar's  dis- 
ease; his  headache,  his  eye  pains,  his  indigestion,  and  his  pessimism 
were  ascribed  to  his  sedentary  life  and  his  brain  work.  Many  of 
the  ills  which  the  scholar  endured  were  due  to  overuse  of  his  eyes 
and  are  to-day  relieved  by  the  use  of  suitable  glasses.  But 
the  scholar  no  longer  has  any  monopoly  of  either  the  symptoms  or 
the  life.  To-day  there  are  many  trades  in  which  the  workman  sits 
hour  after  hour  chiefly  engaged  in  watching  intently — ^a  task  which 
eventually  tires  even  the  normal,  healthy  eye.  And  among  the 
factory  workers,  badly  housed,  ill  fed  for  generations,  diseased, 
refractive  errors,  which  are  for  the  most  part  congenital,  are  not 
only  practically  universal,  but  often  so  great  that  they  cannot  be 
compensated  for  by  any  amount  of  strain. 

Consider  the  garment  workers,  for  instance.  They  all  suifer  from 
errors  of  refraction,  large  or  small.  They  have  less  than  the  nor- 
mal compensatory  powers  because  their  muscles  are  overworked 
and  badly  fed.  They  work  long  hours  in  close,  badly  ventilated, 
badly  lighted  rooms,  driven  to  the  utmost.  The  least  muscular  re- 
laxation means  indistinct  vision  and  mistakes  in  their  work, 
and  for  every  mistake  there  is  a  regular  tariif  of  fines  and 
deductions.  The  constant  strain  to  see  distinctly  results  in  a  whole 
series  of  eye  symptoms.  The  muscular  fatigue  causes  headache, 
which  most  operatives  seem  to  consider  an  inevitable  incident  of 
life.  The  eye,  like  the  hand,  has  its  muscle  cramps  from  over- 
stimulation, and  its  pareses  from  exhaustion,  but,  while  the  cramp 
of  writers  and  telegraphers  is  r^^larly  included  in  the  list  of  oc- 
cupational diseases,  nothing  is  said  of  the  far  more  common  ciliary 
spasm  or  the  convergence  insufficiency  of  the  eye  worker.  The 
nervous  exhaustion  which  follows  the  effort  to  stimulate  tired  ocu- 
lar muscles  day  after  day  is  certainly  one  at  least  of  the  causes 
of  lowered  vitality  and  depression.     Neurasthenia  and  the  other 
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fatigue  and  attention  neuroses  are  said  to  be  practically  universal 
among  the  garment  workers,  and  no  small  part  of  it  can  be  ascribed 
to  eyestrain. 

Miner's  nystagmus  has  always  been  described  as  the  typt  of  oc- 
cupational disease  resulting  from  eyestrain  of  a  definite  sort.  Pro- 
gressive myopia  is  no  less  so.  Practically  unknown  in  infancy,  it 
first  appears  occasionally  in  the  early  years  of  school,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  common  as  the  children  advance  from  grade 
to  grade.  In  the  various  social  classes  it  is  found  to  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  dose  work  which  they  have  to  do. 
Among  the  German  lithographers  Cohn  found  that  45  per  cent 
were  myopic  and  among  the  typesetters  51  per  cent.  The  same 
practical  conclusions  are  true  the  world  over.  The  myopic  eye  is 
a  diseased  eye  and  progressive  myopia  means  a  gradual  failure  of 
vision,  constant  liability  to  ocular  inflammation,  and  in  many  cases 
final  blindness.  It  is  a  true  occupational  disease  which  in  Germany 
accounts  for  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  blindness. 

Conclusion 

I  have  given  a  very  brief  resume  of  certain  t3rpes  of  disability 
which  may  affect  the  eyes  as  the  result  of  certain  occupations.  Be- 
fore we  can  possibly  have  wise  legislation  we  must  have  far  more 
exact  knowledge  of  many  of  them.  Accidents  and  injuries  are, 
even  to-day,  passably  taken  care  of.  They  are  interesting  to  the 
physician,  and  their  cause,  their  treatment,  and  their  prevention 
are  often  so  obvious  that  much  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  reducing  their  frequency. 

The  study  of  the  trade  poisonings  which  affect  the  eyes  is  still, 
however,  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  and  is  not  likely  to  progress 
much  till  a  change  is  made  in  the  method  of  investigation.  The 
hospital  physician  is  in  no  position  to  study  them.  They  come  to 
him  as  isolated  cases,  often  in  patients  who  speak  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish and  who  work  at  trades  the  details  of  which  are  unknown  to 
him.  Most  of  them  have  no  pathognomonic  symptoms  to  distin- 
guish them  from  similar  conditions  which  are  not  occupational  I 
am  sceptical  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  compulsory  reporting  of 
such  cases.  It  will  doubtless  reveal  occasional  extreme  tjrpical 
cases  and  be  worth  while  from  an  educational  standpoint  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  punishing  legal  infractions,  but  that  it  will  add 
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much  of  scientific  value  to  the  specialist's  knowledge  pf  occupa- 
tional diseases  I  doubt.  The  place  to  study  these  conditions  is 
not  in  the  hospital  or  the  clinic  but  in  the  factory.  What  we  need 
is  an  intensive  study,  once  for  all,  of  each  of  the  important  trades 
by  a  group  of  trained  observers. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  eye  diseases  due  to  fatigue  are  far 
more  important  than  we  commonly  suppose.  More  people  are 
blind  from  malignant  myopia  and  retinal  detachment  than  from  all 
the  trade  poisonings.  More  inefficiency  and  more  misery  are  caused 
by  defective  eyes  than  by  diseased  ones.  There  is  no  field  in  which 
it  would  be  easier  to  enlist  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  employers. 
Any  intelligent  shop  management  must  consider  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployees. There  may  be  a  place  in  our  modem  factory  system  for 
the  lame  and  the  halt,  but  not  for  the  blind  or  the  partly  blind.  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg  can  tell  by  psychological  tests  whether  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  train  a  girl  as  a  telephone  operator.  The  oculist, 
in  his  turn,  can  not  only  do  a  good  deal  to  convert  unprofitable 
into  profitable  empfoyees ;  he  can  pick  out  employee  after  employee 
whom  no  intelligent  man  could  aiford  to  hire.  More  than  this 
he  can  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  those  who  are  fit  to-day  but 
will  be  unfit  to-morrow.  There  has  been  so  much  exaggeration 
on  the  subject  of  eyestrain  that  the  medical  profession  has  dis- 
gustedly refused  its  attention,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  one  factor 
that  aflFects  the  earning  capacity  of  the  laboring  classes  to  such 
an  extent.  I  know  of  no  medical  field  to-day  in  which  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  have  been  so  entirely  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
the  incompetent  and  the  dishonest.  Here  again  intensive  study 
is  needed. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  past  few  years  about  the 
general  problem  of  industrial  hygiene,  but  until  very  recently  there 
has  been  a  deplorable  lack  in  this  country  of  precise  information  in 
regard  to  industrial  intoxication.  Even  yet,  in  spite  of  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  and  others 
for  the  Labor  Bureau,  the  Illinois  Industrial  Disease  Commission, 
and  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  we  do  not  have 
anything  like  the  detailed  information  which  is  available  in  Europe. 
I  have  been  able  to  get  more  information  in  two  or  three  days  from 
an  official  introduction  in  a  foreign  country  than  I  can  get  in  this 
country  in  two  or  three  months.  The  only  difficulty  there  is  that 
the  manufacturers  are  often  afraid  you  are  looking  into  trade  se- 
crets ;  they  don't  care  how  much  you  look  into  trade  health. 

Yet  we  know  that  conditions  in  this  country  are  certainly  as  bad 
as  conditions  abroad.  There  used  to  be  claims  that,  owing  to  our 
great  national  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  or  to  other  causes,  there 
was  not  so  much  industrial  disease  here  and  that,  therefore,  we  did 
not  need  the  rigid  legal  control  which  they  exercise  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  the  recent  investigations  of  phosphorus  and  lead  and 
mercury  poisoning  show  that  we  are  dealing  with  conditions  that 
need  attention  here  just  as  much  as  abroad.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
mentioned  his  experience  in  New  York  with  regard  to  lead  poison- 
ing, and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  Philadelphia.  From  my 
own  records  I  could  produce  more  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  each 
of  two  white-lead  works  there  than  from  any  similar  works  in  Great 
Britain.  I  have  gone  over  the  records  of  some  of  the  latter  and 
know  what  they  are. 

The  work. I  have  done,  however,  has  been  purely  individual. 
Official  information  and  investigation  is  much  better.  The  expe- 
rience we  gain  from  unofficial  investigations  is  very  vague  and  frag- 
mentary and  brings  to  light  only  a  fraction  of  what  exists.    As  good 
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evidence  as  I  have  ever  had  of  this  fact  was  in  connection  with  two 
large  plants,  both  of  which  used  carbon  bisulfid  and  lead.  One  manu- 
facturer told  me  they  had  so  little  trouble  they  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it  at  all.  The  other  plant,  carrying  on  the  same  processes, 
told  me  with  the  greatest  openness  that  they  had  considerable 
trouble  with  carbon  bisulfid  and  lead  in  spite  of  gjeat  precautions. 
It  is  essential  to  get  precise  and  definite  studies  on  the  subject  from 
an  official  standpoint. 

Such  studies  are  particularly  necessary,  I  believe,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  processes  in  this  cotmtry  differ  from  the 
processes  abroad.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Great  Britain  has 
had  a  different  problem  to  deal  with  from  that  in  Germany.  As 
we  know,  Germany's  vast  commercial  importance  is  the  development 
of  the  last  half  century  or  less  and  it  has  been  possible,  therefore,  to 
put  into  effect  there  almost  any  law  affecting  the  health  of  employees 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  manufacturer.  In  England  many  per- 
sons carried  on  trades  in  very  old  localities  and  old  shops  and  if  they 
had  enacted  drastic  laws  immediately  they  would  have  destroyed 
their  industries.  They  had  different  conditions.  We  are  only  mak- 
ing a  beginning  at  regulation  and  are  far  behind  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  But  we  must  know  our  own  conditions,  and  not  go 
too  much  on  observations  in  other  countries,  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
justly  with  our  industries.  From  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  other  such  sources  we  must  get  the  information  we  need.  No 
one  need  feel,  because  we  have  acquired  some  valuable  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  we  have  approached  a 
fraction  of  what  is  really  important. 

In  getting  this  information  and  in  drawing  up  regulations  based 
upon  it,  the  first  thing  we  need  is  uniformity, — ^uniformity  between 
investigating  agencies  and  between  states.  If  we  cannot  have  uni- 
formity in  the  first  place  we  will  have  trouble  in  classification.  More- 
over, it  is  extremely  important  in  legislation,  for  any  regulation 
of  these  things  in  one  state,  when  there  is  no  regulation  in  surroimd- 
ing  states,  may  do  such  harm  to  industries  that  they  will  move  to  an- 
other state  or  new  industries  will  not  develop  there.  Uniformity 
is  the  first  step  in  regulation. 

The  reporting  of  industrial  diseases,  and  the  reporting  of  a  larger 
number  than  now  required  in  the  eight  states  that  demand  such 
reports,  furnishes  the  most  important  source  of  information.    The 
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importance  of  this  is  at  once  recognizable  by  anyone  who  knows  even 
vaguely  the  effect  of  the  reporting  of  infectious  diseases,  though  very 
few  except  those  interested  know  the  profound  effect  of  the  report- 
ing of  industrial  diseases.  As  a  striking  example  of  this,  I  was  talk- 
ing with  Dr.  Legge,  the  head  of  the  medical  inspection  of  factories 
in  England,  in  regard  to  their  regtdations  concerning  industrial  in- 
toxication. His  long  experience  under  the  British  reporting  law 
has  made  him  familiar  with  almost  all  the  plants  in  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  with  all  the  different  operations  of  these  plants. 
He  told  me,  if  I  wanted  to  see  a  curious  difficulty  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  remedy,  to  go  to  a  certain  pottery.  Then  he  pointed 
out  various  plants  elsewhere  that  exhibited  simple  or  more  complex 
means  of  overcoming  particular  dangers.  This  detailed  information 
gave  him  precise  knowledge  as  to  where  any  company  needed 
to  be  corrected  and  where  they  did  not  need  to  be  corrected.  There 
is  other  important  information  that  cannot  be  gained  in  any  way 
except  by  the  reporting  of  diseases.  In  particular  it  gives  a  definite 
idea  as  to  whether  or  not  regulations  are  doing  the  right  amount  of 
good. 

Another  fact  that  the  reporting  of  industrial  diseases  opens  out  is 
the  occasional  necessity  for  rather  drastic  special  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  French  laws  concerning 
the  use  of  lead  paint.  In  England  they  have  had  little  improvement, 
owing  to  their  r^^lations,  in  lead  poisoning  among  painters.  It 
may  be  that  they  will  be  forced  into  drastic  prohibitory  laws  like 
those  in  France. 

The  medical  inspection  of  working  people  exposed  to  conditions 
of  this  kind  will  unquestionably,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  improvements 
of  conditions  equal  to  those  from  reporting  diseases.  The  manufac- 
turers abroad  that  I  have  talked  with  about  this,  and  I  talked  with 
a  niunber  in  England,  were  actually  enthusiastic  then,  though  they 
opposed  it  at  first.  Some  told  me  that,  although  required  by  law  to 
have  an  inspection  once  a  month,  they  had  voluntarily  introduced 
it  once  a  week  because  it  had  the  value  of  detecting  any  trouble  at 
once.  The  manufacturer  has  been  rather  condemned  this  morning  by 
one  or  two  speakers.  My  experience  has  been  that  very  frequently 
he  is  quite  as  willing  to  cooperate  as  anyone  else.  Manufacturers 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those  who  are  educated  as  to  the 
value  of  these  matters,  those  who  are  willing  to  be  educated,  and 
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those  who  are  uneducated  and  unwilling.  But  many  of  them  are 
willing  to  do  what  they  can  if  the  matter  is  once  made  clear  to  them. 

An  essential  thing  that,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  to  be  done  in  over- 
coming the  conditions  we  are  facing  is  to  establish  some  definite 
standards.  That  is  true  of  anything  relating  to  industrial  condi- 
tions or  anything  else.  You  cannot  make  improvements  unless  you 
know  the  standard  of  improvements.  Most  of  our  laws  in  regard 
to  industrial  hygiene  throw  the  whole  burden  on  the  medical 
inspector.  If  he  is  an  honest  and  capable  man  he  may  do  it  well. 
If  he  tends  to  be  a  grafter,  he  can  use  his  position  for  that  purpose. 
If  he  is  uninstructed  he  does  nothing.  In  England  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  potteries  fill  a  large  pamphlet,  going  precisely  into  every 
detail.  This  is  fair  to  the  manufacturer,  because  he  knows  what  he 
must  do ;  but  it  holds  him  up  if  he  does  not  do  it.  Standards  should 
be  given  in  every  instance  when  possible,  so  that  the  manufacturer 
may  come  up  to  the  standard  and  not  just  vaguely  try  to  do  the 
right  thing.    Even  then  inspectors  should  be  trained. 

Another  important  thing  is  that  the  regulations  shall  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  occasional  meeting  of  a  state  legislature,  that  there 
shall  be  some  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  English  law,  which 
practically  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  modify  these  regu- 
lations as  may  seem  to  him  wise  if  -he  submits  the  changes  to  the 
action  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  can 
protect  working  people  from  changes  in  processes,  or  other  things 
that  might  be  dangerous,  and  not  wait  for  indefinite  periods. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  I  should  like  to  say,  and  that  is  that 
I  think  we  have  been  and  still  are  altogether  too  prone  to  consider 
occupational  poisoning  of  various  kinds  merely  as  showing  certain 
picturesque  results.  We  tend  to  look  on  colic,  palsy,  and  encephalo- 
pathy, for  example,  as  being  all  of  the  important  effects  of  lead 
poisoning,  but  the  main  effects  of  lead  poisoning  are  other  things; 
much  more  ill  health  is  caused  by  the  general  effects  on  the  health, 
the  arteries,  the  kidneys,  and  digestion.  I  think  we  have  no  more 
right  to  speak  of  lead  colic  and  such  things  as  the  main  effects  of 
lead  poisoning  than  we  have  to  speak  of  drowsiness  as  the  main 
effect  of  the  morphine  habit.  Any  statistics  that  we  can  get  only 
show  a  minor  fraction  of  the  results  of  these  intoxications.  They 
undoubtedly  cause  many  times  the  bad  results  that  appear  from 
these  definite,  discoverable  consequences. 
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Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  advantages  of  cooperation  in 
our  efforts  to  promote  industrial  hygiene  than  the  papers  that  have 
been  presented  at  this  Conference,  or  indeed  than  this  Conference 
itself.  The  greatest  present  need  in  this  field  in  the  United  States 
is  undoubtedly  fuller  knowledge.  We  need  to  know  more  accurately 
what  are  the  occupational  diseases  to  which  American  wage-earners 
are  exposed.  We  need  to  know  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
these  diseases  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  found.  Finally, 
we  need  to  know  the  easiest  and  most  effective  means  of  changing 
conditions  so  that  these  diseases  may  be  prevented.  The  fact  that 
this  is  only  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases 
is  evidence  of  the  tardy  attention  we  are  giving  to  occupational  dis- 
eases in  this  country.  For  some  time  to  come  careful,  intensive 
studies,  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  must  precede  the  intro- 
duction of  remedial  measures.^ 

If  fuller  knowledge  is  what  we  most  need,  the  group  to  which 
we  must  look  for  light  is  obviously  that  of  the  trained  physicians 
who  have  taken  to  heart  the  old  adage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  who  are  deliberately  turning  aside 
from  the  work  of  curing  the  sick  to  the  more  important,  if  less 
appreciated,  work  of  searching  out  the  causes  of  sickness  and 
devising  measures  that  will  narrow  the  field  over  which  these  causes 
operate.  But  in  connection  with  occupational  diseases  physicians 
require,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  preventive 
medicine,  the  cooperation  of  other  groups.  This  is  because  occu- 
pational diseases  must  be  studied  not  merely  in  the  symptoms  of 

^  The  results  of  one  such  study  have  been  published  in  a  monograph  by  Mrs. 
Lindon  Bates  on  Mercury  Poisoning  in  the  Industries  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity,  by  the  Women's  Welfare  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation. Copies  may  be  secured  by  application  to  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  Gty. 
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their  victims,  but  in  direct  connection  with  the  occupations  that 
give  rise  to  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  employees  who  have  con- 
tracted occupational  diseases  submit  themselves  to  examination  and 
treatment;  other  employees  in  the  same  trades  who  have  not  yet 
contracted  the  diseases  must  be  examined,  and  all  must  be  induced 
to  furnish  full  information,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  places  and 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  but  also  in  regard  to  their 
homes  and  habits  of  life.  It  is  not  enough  for  employers  to  send 
employees  who  require  treatment  to  company  physicians ;  they  must 
also  grant  free  access  to  their  plants  and  permit  periodical  phy- 
sical examinations  to  be  made  of  all  their  employees,  both  well  and 
ill.  Finally,  to  bring  physicians,  employees,  and  employers  together 
in  a  united  effort  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  occupational  diseases, 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  social  woricers  are  required.  As  in  the 
case  of  tuberculosis,  itself  to  some  extent  an  occupational  disease, 
80  for  occupational  diseases  generally,  the  road  to  reform  lies 
through  a  vigorous  campaign  of  public  education.  Social  workers 
must  be  counted  upon  to  organize  this  campaign  and  to  press  it 
on  to  a  successful  issue. 

A  comparison  of  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  conditions 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  indicates  how  far  we  are 
behind  those  countries  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  industrial  hygiene.  In  introducing  the  sys- 
tem of  obligatory  illness  insurance  for  wage-earners  in  1883  and 
requiring  employers  to  contribute  one-third  of  the  necessary  prem- 
iums>  Germany  made  industrial  hygiene  thenceforth  a  matter  of 
supreme  concern  to  her  industrial  classes.  Preventing  occupational 
diseases  was  changed  from  the  interest  of  a  few  unusually  humane 
or  unusually  far-sighted  employers  to  a  pursuit  in  which  the  most 
mercenary  and  penny-wise  were  almost  equally  zealous.  Reducing 
the  number  of  employees 'to  fall  ill  and  the  number  of  days  of 
illness  for  those  who  could  not  be  kept  well,  now  meant  reducing 
sick-insurance  premiums  and  thus  adding  directly  to  the  year's 
profits.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  incidental  effects  of  Ac 
compulsory  insurance  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  won- 
derful progress  that  Germany  has  made  in  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine  has  been  largely  due  to  this  bold 
policy  of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

The  United  Kingdom,  in  adding  in  1906  to  industrial  accidents 
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certain  specified  industrial  diseases  as  grounds  on  which  wage- 
earners  suflfering  a  loss  of  earning  power  might  demand  compen- 
sation from  their  employers,  went  even  further  than  Germany. 
Under  this  plsln  the  employer  had  to  pay,  not  merely  one-third  of 
the  premitmis  out  of  which  indemnities  should  go  to  wage-earners, 
but  the  whole  indemnity  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  list  of  occu- 
pational diseases  has  been  steadily  expanded  since  the  law  was  first 
passed,  tmtil  now  more  than  a  score  are  included;  and  as  regards 
these  diseases,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  the  British  employer  has 
become  the  eager  coworker  with  the  sanitarian  in  trying  to  lessen 
in  every  possible  way  the  risk  to  which  his  employees  are  exposed. 
The  National  Illness  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Law,  which 
conies  into  operation  next  month,  gives  the  British  employer  an 
interest  equal  to  that  of  his  German  colleague  in  reducing  all 
forms  of  illness.  It  is  no  doubt  unfair,  as  well  as  unkind,  to 
British  physicians  to  ascribe  their  opposition  to  certain  features  of 
this  law  to  a  fear  that  it  will  put  them  out  of  business;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  new  policy  will  give 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  preventive  medicine. 

In  the  United  States  illness  insurance,  even  through  sick-benefit 
societies,  is  as  yet  little  developed.  Even  without  it,  it  is  probably 
true  that  on  strict  financial  grounds  it  is  worth  while  for  ^e 
American  employer  to  give  greater  attention  than  is  customary 
to  keeping  his  employees  well  and  strong;  but  for  employers  in  our 
big  cities,  with  large  reserve  forces  of  labor  to  draw  on,  the 
proposition  is  debatable.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  social  work- 
ers cooperate  with  physicians  in  trying  to  induce  employers,  on 
grounds  of  humanity,  or  self-interest,  or  both,  to  do  their  indis- 
pensable part  in  furthering  the  cause  of  industrial  hygiene.  Social 
workers  must  also  rouse  employees  to  an  appreciation  of  the  risks 
they  run  in  unhealthful  occupations  and  induce  them,  not  only  to 
demand  safer  conditions,  but  to  give  the  attention  to  personal 
hygiene  that  is  now  so  commonly  lacking. 

In  preference  to  elaborating  further  on  the  subject  in  general 
terms,  I  prefer  to  illustrate  the  need  of  cooperation  in  promoting 
industrial  hygiene  by  describing  some  of  the  work  in  which  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  been  concerned 
since  its  organization  six  years  ago.  Its  founders  early  recognized 
that  industrial  hygiene  wa«  one  of  our  great  national  needs.    How 
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to  impress  this  view  on  a  busy  and  indifferent  public  was  the  prob- 
lem. It  happened  that  the  European  sections  of  the  Association 
had  recently  been  giving  much  attention  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and 
that  European  governments  had  even  made  treaties  for  their  mutual 
protection  on  this  subject.  Poisonous  phosphorus  thus  seemed 
a  promising  industrial  poison  with  which  to  begin  our  campaign. 

When  Dr.  Andrews,  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  began  his 
investigation  of  the  match  industry  for  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Labor,  phosphorus  necrosis,  "phossy-jaw",  was  a  disease  of  which 
it  is  safe  to  say  few  laymen  in  the  United  States  outside  of  match 
factories  had  ever  heard,  and  which  few  physicians  had  ever  had 
occasion  to  diagnose.  His  first  task  was  to  satisfy  himself  that  this 
disease  was  one  of  the  necessary  by-products  of  the  manufacture 
of  poisonous  matches  in  the  United  States,  as  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  in  Europe ;  his  second,  to  convince  an  influential  body  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  such  a  dangerous,  loathsome,  and  unnecessary  dis- 
ease ought  to  be  stamped  out  here  by  prohibitive  legislation,  as  it 
had  been  stamped  out  by  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
Without  the  cooperation  of  employers,  employees,  and  physicians, 
his  investigation  must  have  proved  a  failure.  I  need  not  now  detail 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  made  a  success,  nor  the  two  years'  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
which  culminated  last  April  in  the  enactment  of  the  Hughes-Esch 
Law  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  poisonous  phosphorus  matches 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  after  July  i,  1913.  Suffice  to  say 
that  but  for  the  cooperation  of  the  majority  of  the  match  manu- 
facturers in  agreeing  not  to  oppose  the  bill,  on  condition  that  it 
should  apply  to  all  of  them  alike  and  that  it  should  include  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  poisonous  phosphorus  matches, 
the  act  probably  would  not  have  been  passed.  Further,  but  for  the 
cooperation  of  physicians  and  hospital  authorities  in  supplying  evi- 
dence of  cases  of  phosphorus  necrosis  and  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
preventive  measures  falling  short  of  outright  prohibition,  the  public 
could  not  have  been  aroused  as  it  was  against  this  evil.  Finally, 
but  for  the  aid  of  match  workers,  one  of  whom  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  display  his  cruelly  disfigured  face  to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  workers  exposed 
to  a  similar  fate,  those  gentlemen  would  not  have  reported  out  the 
bill,  which  had  so  long  been  held  in  committee. 
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The  issue  presented  by  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  the 
American  match  industry  was  simpler  and  more  clear-cut  than  that 
found  in  connection  with  any  other  industrial  poison.  Usually  pre- 
ventive measures,  not  outright  prohibition,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
sought,  and  usually  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
preventive  measures  are  best  and  how  they  may  best  be  made 
eflfective. 

Appreciating  the  need  of  further  information  about  occupational 
diseases,  the  Association  has  been  responsible  for  the  introduction 
and  enactment  by  eight  states  in  the  last  two  years  of  bills  requiring 
physicians  to  report  certain  specified  industrial  diseases  to  desig- 
nated state  authorities,  usually  the  state  commissioner  of  labor. 
Legislatures  are  only  too  ready  to  pass  bills  imposing  duties  upon 
physicians !  It  was  another  matter  to  devise  machinery  to  insure  that 
reports  of  value  would  be  sent  in  and  that  the  statistics  so  secured 
would  be  turned  to  useful  account 

Partly  for  this  purpose  and  partly  to  promote  industrial  hygiene 
in  other  ways,  the  New  York  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
on  the  initiative  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  organized  last 
October,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
a  joint  committee  on  industrial  diseases.  Dr.  W.  Oilman  Thomp- 
son has  been  from  the  first  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  committee,  and 
its  frequent  evening  meetings  at  his  house  have  already  resulted  in 
achievements  which  promise  much  for  its  future  usefulness.  It 
was  felt  by  all  that  the  first  work  of  the  committee  should  be  to 
try  to  make  the  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  industrial  diseases 
more  effective.  Dr.  Hatch,  statistician  of  the  department  of  labor, 
was  asked  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee.  He  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  comttnittee  to  cooperate  with  him  in  drawing  up  a 
more  satisfactory  form  for  the  reporting  of  occupational  diseases 
than  the  department  had  been  using.  A  much  improved  reporting 
blank  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  this  blank  is  now  not  only  in 
use  in  New  York,  but  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  other  states  which 
require  occupational  disease  reports.  To  impress  upon  physicians 
the  importance  of  cooperating  with  the  state  authorities  in  the 
efforts  to  collect  adequate  statistics  of  occupational  diseases,  the 
committee  next  undertook  the  compilation  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
nomenclature  of  occupational  diseases,  which  is  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  by  the  department  of  labor  to  all  of  the  physicians  in 
the  state. 
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The  services  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt  were  then  secured  to  make  a  re- 
port on  all  the  investigations  of  occupational  diseases  that  had  up 
to  that  time  been  undertaken  in  New  York  State.  With  this  report 
as  a  guide,  the  committee  advised  the  special  Factory  Investigating 
G>mmission  of  this  state  as  to  the  occupational  diseases  most  likely 
to  repay  further  investigation.  The  other  work  undertaken  by 
the  commission  is  so  broad  that  the  attention  it  can  devote  to  occu- 
pational diseases  has  proved  to  be  disappointingly  slight,  but  it  has 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  committee  in  framing  recommendations 
to  the  state  legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  bureau  for 
the  study  of  occupational  diseases,  and  with  the  constantly  growing 
interest  in  the  subject  there  is  strong  likelihood  that  such  a  recom- 
mendation will  be  acted  upon  favorably. 

Besides  these  more  important  activities,  the  contmittee  has  served 
as  a  clearing-house  of  information  for  numerous  other  groups  in- 
terested from  other  points  of  view  in  the  general  subject  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene.  For  example,  it  has  met  with  the  committee  on  in- 
dustrial poisons  of  the  Chemists'  Club  of  New  York  City  and  dis- 
cussed possible  lines  of  cooperation  during  the  coming  winter.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  committee,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  se- 
cured, to  prosecute  investigations  of  the  numerous  occupational  dis- 
eases that  have  not  thus  far  received  adequate  attention.  Its  mem- 
bers, through  articles  and  addresses  to  all  sorts  of  audiences,  are 
constantly  urging  the  importance  of  greater  attention  to  industrial 
hygiene.  Also  through  its  members  it  hopes  to  induce  some  em- 
ployers voluntarily  to  introduce  the  precautionary  measures  that 
its  investigations  and  the  investigations  of  others  prove  to  be  de- 
sirable. So  soon  as  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of  these  measures 
shall  have  been  demonstrated,  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
will  seek  to  have  their  introduction  made  mandatory  through  labor 
laws,  so  that  the  lives  and  health  of  all  employees  may  be  protected. 

Our  experience  in  New  York  has  convinced  us  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  committee  of  physicians,  sanitarians,  and  interested  lay- 
men, such  as  I  have  described,  is  an  important,  if  not  a  necessary,  aid 
to  effective  work  for  industrial  hygiene.  Physicians  and  sanitari- 
ans must  supply  the  expert  knowledge,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
too  busy  to  direct  the  work  of  educating  public  opinion  or  of  shaping 
the  legislation  which  this  knowledge  proves  to  be  necessary.    This 
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part  of  the  task  must  devolve  mainly  on  social  workers.  In  addition, 
industrial  chemists,  representatives  of  life  insurance  companies,  and 
ofiicials  of  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  city  and  state  govern- 
ments, may  be  drawn  in  to  form  a  group  which  is  representative  of 
enlightened  and  progressive  public  opinion  touching  this  problem. 
Through  such  a  group  tasks  can  easily  be  accomplished  that  would 
be  impossible  for  men  working  in  isolation,  or  even  for  the  associated 
members  of  any  single  profession. 

We  recommend  the  organization  of  similar  committees  in  other 
states  as  an  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  cause  which  we  all 
have  at  heart. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Dr.  Warren  Coleman,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City:  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  industrial  diseases,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  suggest  that  a  petition  be  presented  from  this  section 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  re- 
questing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  promote  the  study  of 
industrial  diseases. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  apd  unanimously  carried. 

Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton,  New  York  City:  I  have  been 
especially  interested  in  this  joint  session.  It  seems  a  great  evidence 
of  progress  that  the  laity  and  the  profession  of  medicine  should  get 
together  to  work  for  the  public  good.  The  work  done  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  has  gone  so  far  that  I,  as  vice-president 
of  the  Medical  Section,  feel  it  an  honor  to  cooperate  with  you. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Stokes,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Navy,  Wash- 
ington,  D,  C:  We  have  been  looking  after  occupational  diseases  in 
the  Navy,  but  entirely  on  the  basis  of  military  efficiency.  There  is 
no  humanitarian  factor  in  it.  Sanitation  generally  has  reached  a 
satisfactory  condition.  But  in  a  battleship  we  find  grouped  together 
a  more  varied  set  of  activities  than  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
same  space. 

Respecting  the  eye  troubles,  the  men  who  adjust  arc-lights  have 
severe  troubles  caused  by  the  sudden  glare.  In  our  turrets,  too, 
we  have  our  gun  pointer,  the  man  who  points  the  guns ;  the  range 
is  so  long  that  he  must  use  a  telescope,  and  we  have  found  that  these 
men,  who  started  in  with  normal  vision,  have  dropped  down  to  eight 
and  ten  below.  That  is  something  which  is  very  important  to  the 
Navy. 

Then  there  are  the  toxic  gases.  We  find  in  almost  all  these  great 
ships  a  typt  of  gas  which  has  caused  death  in  many  instances,  hap- 
pily in  foreign  navies.  The  element  at  work  seems  to  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  oxygen.  After  two  or  three  rounds  at  battle  practice,  the 
carbon  dioxid  runs  up  to  forty.  We  have  powder  gas  at  work  there 
which  gives  us  a  carbon  monoxid  poison.    Men  who  have  at  the 
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beginning  of  firing  a  pulse  rate  of  seventy-two,  have  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  a  pulse  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  And  in  the  fire 
rooms  the  heat  prostrations  are  due  largely  to  gas  contamination, 
carbon  monoxid.  The  same  thing  applies  to  submarines.  We  have 
been  working  at  this  gas  problem. 

I  was  interested  in  what  Dr.  Dana  had  to  say.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  were  some  two  thousand  men  at  Port  Arthur  during  the 
Russian- Japanese  War  who  were  invalided  home  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity. In  other  words,  they  were  not  temperamentally  fit  for  that 
hazardous  work.  We  find  that  some  men  get  along  very  wdl  during 
peace  times  but,  when  it  comes  to  battle  practice,  or  possibly  to 
some  great  hazard,  they  break  down.  They  are  temperamentally 
unfit.  These  are  all  military  considerations  bearing  on  occupational 
hygiene. 

Dr.  Mark  D.  Stevenson,  Akron,  Ohio:  Occupational  eye  dis- 
eases may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  excessive  light  or  heat,  to  poison- 
ous gases  or  fumes,  and  by  prolonged  and  peculiar  strain. 

First  are  diseases  due  to  excessive  light  or  heat,  e.  g.,  in  electric 
welders,  steel  smelters,  and  in  those  who  melt  or  anneal  glass.  Metal 
polishers  and  buffers,  brightening  surfaces  which  they  must  closely 
watch,  often  suffer  with  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina.  This  can  be 
relieved  by  proper  lenses  or  colored  glasses.  Excessive  heat  and 
light  are  met  with  in  iron  and  sted  works.  Men  can  watch  a  fur- 
nace until  the  temperature  is  up  to  2000*^  F.,  but  before  it  gets  to 
3000®  colored  glasses  should  be  worn.  If  some  of  these  hot  furnaces 
are  looked  into  without  lenses  it  is  several  minutes  before  the  eye  can 
see  ordinary  objects  again.  Some  men  seem  to  have  surprising 
inununity  from  bad  results  in  dealing  with  these  white-hot  furnaces ; 
others  cannot  endure  them  and  must  change  their  work.  Herbert 
Parsons  and  Marcus  Gunn,  who  visited  some  of  the  important 
glass  works  in  England  in  1908  to  gather  statistics  of  industrial 
diseases  for  the  framing  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  state 
that  bottle  workers  have  a  characteristic  form  of  cataract, — ^tjrpi- 
cally,  a  dense,  well-defined  disk  of  opacity  in  the  center  of  the  poste- 
rior cortex.  Excessive  heat  and  bright  light  are  said  to  be  the  causes, 
but  the  Germans  claim  that  heat  is  the  most  important  cause.  Weyl 
mentions,  besides  glass-blowers,  fire  workers,  puddlers,  blacksmiths, 
bakers,  and  cooks.    Great  care  is  required  to  avoid  very  strong  light 
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flashes  before  the  eyes,  as  in  short  circuits  and  electric  welding.  In 
the  latter  large  shields  are  worn,  in  the  center  of  which  are  four  al- 
ternate layers  of  blue  and  red  glass.  Helmets  and  screens,  with  four 
or  six  layers  of  red  and  green  glass,  are  often  used.  The  tempera- 
ture in  electric  welding  goes  as  high  as  7000**  F.,  but  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  the  heat  or  the  chemical  rays  that  act  so  harm- 
fully has  not  been  settled.  If  the  eyes  catch  the  light  thqr  are  affected 
at  once,  but  usually  the  effect  appears  some  hours  afterwards.  The 
eyes  feel  swollen  as  if  filled  with  burning  sand  and  the  pain  is 
usually  severe ;  the  lids  are  swollen  and  there  is  much  lacrimation. 

Other  diseases  are  due  to  working  in  certain  poisonous  gases, 
fumes,  dusts,  or  substances,  such  as  bisuliids  of  carbon,  lead,  etc. 
Dinitrobenzol  is  largely  employed  in  making  explosives.  During 
the  various  processes  of  its  manufacture  fumes  are  given  off  which 
affect  vision.  These  can  be  lessened  by  prc^erly  covering  the  mix-' 
tures  and  by  the  use  of  fans  and  exhaust  apparatus.  Respira- 
tors and  glasses  should  be  used.  Bisulfid  of  carbon,  formerly  much 
used  in  vulcanizing  rubber,  caused  impaired  eyesight,  but  this  pro- 
cess has  been  so  greatly  modified  that  it  is  now  of  little  impor- 
tance in  causing  ocular  lesions.  Toxic  amblyopias,  due  to  tobacco, 
ethyl  alcohol  and  wood-alcohol,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
consideration.  The  eye  affections  formerly  attending  the  manu- 
facture of  iodoform  have  by  care  been  eliminated.  A  few  cases  of 
eye  involvement  have  been  reported  in  dye  factories  from  handling 
the  various  coal-tar  preparations.  Arsenic  and  paris  green  from 
wall-paper,  artificial  flowers,  paper  hangings  and  paintings,  have 
caused  various  visual  disturbances.  Painters,  plumbers,  electro- 
typers,  file-cutters  and  many  others,  through  handling  lead,  are  like- 
ly to  get  chronic  lead  poisoning,  causing  central  and  peripheral 
affections  of  sight,  various  paralyses,  retrobulbar  neuritis,  etc 
Poisonous  gases  and  fumes  are  also  formed  in  certain  lead  processes, 
and  in  shoe  cement,  japanned  or  patent  leather,  and  rubber  manu- 
facturing, where  the  mixtures  containing  naphtha  are  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  uncovered  containers  and  proper  ventilation 
is  not  insisted  upon. 

Eye  diseases  may  also  be  due  to  occupations  requiring  prolonged 
and  peculiar  use  of  the  eyes,  e.  g.,  nystagmus  in  miners,  which  is 
due  to  their  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  their  work.  Treatment 
consists  in  changing  the  kind  of  work.    After  relief  the  miner  can 
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return  to  his  work  if  the  head  can  be  kept  straight  and  the  eyes  are 
not  often  turned  upward.  Snell  mentions  several  other  occupations 
which  he  has  thought  might  cause  nystagmus,  because  the  eyes  were 
turned  directly  or  obliquely  upward. 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Dutton,  Carnegie,  Pa.:  The  occupational  dis- 
ease which  results  from  the  manufacture  of  vanadium  is  not  as  yet 
well  known.  There  are  two  reduction  plants  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  there  are  a  number  of  employees.  The  products  are  being 
used  more  and  more  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  photography, 
and  in  manufacturing  plants  where  mordants  are  used.  The  mon- 
oxid  is  used  in  photography ;  the  dioxid  in  printing  calicoes,  and  the 
trioxids  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  This  disease  will  become 
more  and  more  well  known  as  the  use  of  vanadiimi  products  in- 
creases, i  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  June  3,  191 1. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Curtis,  New  York  City:  Speaking  for  the  men  who 
work  in  compressed  air,  I  think  we  need  very  much  the  cooperation 
of  physicians  and  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
to  better  our  condition.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  doctors  have  not 
attended  to  this  industry  as  they  should.  There  were  3692  cases  of 
compressed-air  illness  in  one  small  job,  the  East  River  Tunnel.  I 
have  known  personally  of  men  who  have  entered  these  air-locks 
without  the  doctor  ever  looking  at  them ;  there  were  small  boys  who 
acted  as  doctors  and  passed  the  men  to  go  into  the  caissons.  We 
had  one  case  in  particular  where  we  ought  to  get  a  conviction ;  we 
went  before  the  doctor  proving  that  the  man  was  sent  down  with 
an  abscess  on  his  neck,  and  was  dead  before  he  got  half  way  down. 
That  is  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  I  represent  are 
compelled  to  suffer,  and  I  claim  there  is  carelessness  among  the  doc- 
tors. We  had  another  case  only  recently,  where  a  man  was  put  into 
the  medical  air-lock  while  a  new  invention  was  being  tried  on  him. 
They  put  him  into  cold  air.  The  man  was  frozen  to  death  in  the 
medical  air,  taken  out  of  there  and  laid  for  three  solid  hours  on  a 
plank,  and  then  brought  home  dead.  The  physicians  do  not  seem  to 
value  human  life  at  all.  Here  was  a  man  with  six  children  brought 
home  dead  for  experimental  purposes.  But  if  the  physicians  are 
going  to  be  sincere  in  this  matter,  and  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  and  the  American  Medical  Association  will 
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work  together,  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  men  in  the  industry 
I  represent 

Mrs.  Henson:  With  regard  to  the  point  just  brought  out, 
the  workmen  ought  to  know,  and  they  do  know  if  they  stop  to  think 
about  it,  that  physicians  are  better  paid  by  the  corporations.  They 
should  take  this  point  close  to  heart  and  get  after  the  remedy.  Until 
the  workmen  own  the  industries,  and  therefore  are  the  employers  of 
the  physicians,  they  will  never  be  certain  of  the  best  service.  Lest 
some  may  not  have  read  enough  of  Socialism  to  know  what  I  mean, 
they  must  establish  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 

Dr.  Allen  Starr,  New  York  City:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
a  matter  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion,— ^the  necessity  for  informing  the  individual  laborer  of  his 
dangers  and  of  the  means  for  their  avoidance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  can  do  a  great  work  by  insist- 
ing in  its  labor  unions  upon  certain  definite  information  being  given 
to  each  laborer,  in  his  own  department,  as  to  the  methods  of  avoid- 
ing these  dangers,  and  so  preserving  his  health.  If  a  painter,  for 
example,  will  take  an  ordinary  piece  of  newspaper  and  place  it  be- 
tween his  sandwich  and  his  fingers,  he  will  not  get  the  lead  from 
his  fingers  into  his  mouth.  Yet  in  a  large  clinic  in  New  York  last 
year  I  questioned  thirty  individuals  suffering  from  lead  poisoning 
in  regard  to  whether  any  instructions  had  been  given  them,  by  their 
employers  through  notices  posted  in  the  factories,  or  in  their  labor 
unions,  as  to  methods  of  avoiding  lead  poisoning,  and  found  that 
they  had  never  heard  even  of  a  simple  device  of  that  kind. 

Many  of  these  cases  of  disease,  too,  are  the  result  of  careless- 
ness. I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  caisson  disease,  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  alluded  to.  One  of  the  most  con:q)e- 
tent  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany insisted  on  disregarding  the  precautions  he  should  have  known 
and  was  careless  enough  to  con*e  out  from  a  tunnel  without  spend- 
ing enough  time  in  the  various  compartments.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  these  men  are  not  instructed  about  the  necessity  of  remaining 
in  the  compartments  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  whether  their  in- 
juries have  not  resulted  from  carelessness. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  one  other  point  in  defense  of  the  manu- 
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facturer.  I  have  a  large  acquaintance  with  important  manufactur- 
ers in  New  York  State,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one,  of  a  reasonable 
d^^ee  of  intelligenoe,  who  is  not  as  much  interested,  from  his  stand- 
point, as  the  laborer  is  from  his.  I  will  cite  one  company  in  Jersey 
City  which  put  up  a  factory  in  which  incidentally  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  dust  discharged  into  the  air.  This  company  spent 
$40,000,  under  the  direction  of  an  incompetent  engineer  or  archi- 
tect, for  a  system  of  ventilation  by  which  the  dust  was  taken  up  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  passing  on  its  way  the  mouths  of  the  operatives. 
One  intelligent  operative  came  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  said :  "That  is  a  defect ;  if  you  would  put  your 
exhaust  apparatus  in  the  side  of  the  floor,  gravitation  would  take  the 
dust  down  and  we  would  not  breathe  it  in."  That  gentleman  had  the 
good  sense  and  the  philanthropic  instinct  developed,  and  he  changed 
the  whole  system  and  spent  $20,000  more  in  installing  a  new 
apparatus. 

I  believe  there  is  great  hope  along  these  lines  of  disseminating  in- 
formation,— ^first,  information  to  the  employer  as  to  what  is  the 
necessary  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  secondly  information  to  the  em- 
ployee as  to  personal  methods  of  protection.  And  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  devolves  more  upon  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
than  it  does  upon  us  physicians. 

Dr.  Geier,  Cincinnati:  I  wish  to  disagree  with  the  last  speaker 
when  he  states  that  you  must  approach  the  employer  from  the  hu- 
manitarian standpoint.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  employers 
in  Cincinnati  in  the  tuberculosis  problem.  You  don't  need  to  use 
the  cry  of  humanity  at  all.  They  prefer  to  have  you  come  in  with  a 
business  proposition.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  go  to  them  and 
say:  "You  are  doing  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  and  you  are 
losing  this  and  that,  so  many  hours  loss  and  so  much  inefficiency; 
put  in  this  device  for  sanitation  and  ventilation  and  you  will  make 
from  one  to  twenty  per  cent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  your  em- 
ployees." That  is  the  thing  that  is  bound  to  appeal  to  the  business 
man.  As  a  trimming  cm  the  side  we  may  speak  of  the  humanitarian 
work;  but  we  must  approach  the  business  man  with  a  business 
proposition. 

In  Cincinnati  there  is  a  factory  which  is  ready  to  pay  $2500  to 
$3000  a  year  to  a  physician  to  come  in  and  advise  them  and  examine 
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their  operatives,  etc.  I  have  been  asked  to  find  such  a  man.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  one  man  in  Cincinnati,  who  is  not 
earning  $5,000,  $6,000,  or  $10,000,  who  has  the  proper  socio- 
logical view  to  fill  that  position. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Brest,  W  at  erf  or  d,  N.  Y.:  For  some  twelve  years 
I  pointed  my  practice  to  preventive  medicine.  It  naturally  brought 
me  into  the  shops  and  into  contact  with  employers,  and  I  barked 
up  the  humanitarian  tree  for  four  or  five  years.  I  looked  up  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  mortality  among  employees  in  certain  rooms 
where  the  air  was  the  same  air  as  when  the  walls  of  the  building  were 
put  up,  and  presented  them  to  the  employers.  But  up  to  the  good 
times  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  trained  em- 
ployees, they  derided  me,  and  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
stand  than  ridicule.  At  that  time,  however,  I  demonstrated  that  it 
is  an  expensive  proposition  to  develop  skilled  employees  and  then 
lose  them  absolutely,  and  that  it  is  good  policy  to  care  for  them. 
Employers  close  down  for  a  week  every  year  to  fix  up  th^  machin- 
ery; they  never  think  of  doing  that  for  the  employee.  But  when 
I  put  it  as  a  business  proposition  the  employers  were  willing  to  see 
the  point,  and  they  came  to  me,  not  only  in  cotton  mills,  but  in 
laundries.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati. 
If  you  present  the  proposition  to  any  manufacturer  who  is  trying  to 
make  good  with  his  work  he  will  cooperate  with  you. 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  President,  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City:  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
first  work  of  science  is  classification.  From  that  point  of  view  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's paper.  The  other  papers  give  point  to  the  suggestions  which 
he  has  made,  since  they  deal,  most  of  them,  with  specific  occupa- 
tional diseases.  We  are  especially  glad  to  have  evidence  from  the 
men  who  must  know  what  the  occupational  hazards  really  are. 

As  a  business  prc^x)sition  to  employers,  as  a  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, I  am  afraid,  when  we  consider  the  employer  in  a  large  city  and 
his  mass  of  imskilled  labor,  that  those  of  us  who  are  conscientious 
would  not  have  the  face  to  go  before  an  employer  and  tell  him  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  look  after  the  health  of  this  man  who  is 
taken  ill  and  turned  off,  for  some  one  else  can  be  taken  on  in  his 
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place  without  much  expense  and  with  little  trouble.  But  by  all 
means  let  us,  wherever  possible,  approach  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  optimistic.  It 
seems  to  me  those  who  approach  the  problem  from  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view  are  the  more  optimistic. 

Dr.  a.  M.  Harvey,  Chicago:  As  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
physician  is  to  prevent  disease  and  preserve  health,  it  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  attend  a  joint  meeting  of  physicians  and  members  of  an 
Association  which  is  interested  in  proposing  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  workers.  We  need  a  great  deal  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  occupational  diseases  before  proper  laws  can 
be  proposed  and  enacted.  Nothing  should  be  done  hastily,  for  we 
undoubtedly  have  too  many  laws  now  on  our  books  that  are  not 
enforced. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  things  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
occupational  disease  is  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children  may  go 
to  work,  and  another  is  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  so  that  the  worker 
may  recover  from  the  fatigue  incident  to  his  labor.  My  experience 
with  workers  during  the  past  sixteen  yiears  has  shown  me  that 
many  diseases  may  be  prevented  by  proper  elimination  of  dusts  and 
noxious  gases  and  by  proper  ventilation  and  lighting  of  workshops. 

As  all  speakers  have  said,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  cooperation, 
but  I  think  we  have  left  out  one  class  of  organizations  with  which 
we  should  cooperate,  the  manufacturers'  associations  of  the  various 
states.  In  Illinois  we  have  an  influential  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion, and  I  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  induce  it  and  other  similar 
associations  to  take  up  the  work  as  outlined  in  this  s)miposium.  I 
know  that  many  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  Illinois  have  main- 
tained health  departments  for  years,  have  a  great  deal  of  data  for 
which  you  have  been  asking,  and  would  do  a  good  deal  toward  pre- 
venting disease.  Many  of  our  manufacturers  have  taken  an  interest 
both  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint  and  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  because  they  know  it  is  hard  to  get  skilled  workers  and 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  National  Consumers'  League,  New  York 
City:  As  a  layman  I  have  listened  to  the  papers  of  the  morning  with 
the  very  greatest  interest  and  I  should  not  venture  to  criticize  the 
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medical  statements.  But  Dr.  Edsall  ventured  into  my  own  field 
when  he  suggested  that  we  should  not  be  hasty  or  drastic  in  drafting 
bills  for  the  protection  of  working  people  lest  the  manufacturer  move 
from  one  state  to  another.  Manufacturers  do  not  move  from  one 
state  to  another  to  escape  legislation  for  the  protection  of  working 
people.  Our  legislation  is  very  halting  and  faulty  compared  with 
that  of  Europe,  and  its  enactment  is  always  accompanied  by  threats 
of  removal  from  manufacturers. 

Since  May,  1889,  I  have  been  looking  for  the  manufacturer  who 
actually  moves  to  escape  such  laws.  For  four  years  I  was  head  of 
the  state  factory  inspection  of  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Glass  Company 
of  Alton  made  the  most  ominous  threats  in  order  to  escape  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  law  enacted  in  1893.  We  found  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  violations  of  that  law  and  made  it  clear  that 
children  under  fourteen  must  be  dismissed,  that  children  under  six- 
teen must  not  work  at  night,  and  that  all  children  must  have  the 
certificates  required  by  law.  The  threat  has  been  renewed  by  that 
company  at  every  amendment  to  the  statute.  But  the  company  has 
not  moved.  It  has  stayed  where  it  was  and  has  multiplied  its  staff 
and  plant  by  three  in  the  intervening  years. 

I  did  once  appear  to  have  come  upon  a  case  in  which  a  textile 
mill  had  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island  in  consequence 
of  an  amendment  which  made  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children  more  drastic.  When  I  hunted  it  up  I  found  that  the 
company  was  desirous  of  establishing  new  and  entirely  modem, 
up-to-date  plants  simultaneously  in  one  of  the  southern  states  and 
in  New  England.  It  received  from  the  village  to  which  it  went  in 
Rhode  Island  the  gift  of  right  to  the  land  and  valuable  concessions 
in  r^fard  to  water  power.  Its  removal  has  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  improved  legislation  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts; 
but  no  one,  not  even  the  manufacturers  themselves,  could  clearly 
disentangle  the  influence  of  a  slightly  increased  rigidity  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  from  the  gift  of  land  and 
lasting  concessions  of  water  power. 

We  want  uniformity,  but  we  don't  want  to  let  uniformity  become 
such  a  bugaboo  that  we  are  afraid  to  do  anything  for  fear  a  state 
may  cease  to  be  uniformly  bad  with  the  other  states.  I  challenge 
anyone  here,  and  I  have  been  challenging  anyone  from  whom  I  had 
any  hopes  of  enlightenment  for  twenty-three  years,  to  produce  an 
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authentic  case  of  the  removal  of  a  manufacturer  from  one  state 
to  another  because  of  the  protection  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  New  York  City:  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
taking  the  position  Scipio  Af ricanus  is  said  to  have  taken  before  the 
Roman  Senate,  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed",  when  I  arise  to  speak 
concerning  the  intimate  and  necessary  relations  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  we  are  unfolding  and  starting  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  never  accomplish  what  we  wish  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  hygiene  and  the  prevention  of  industrial  diseases  until  we 
have  throughout  the  United  States  a  system  of  compulsory  sick 
insurance.  The  statement  made  by  the  lady  who  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  workman  being  interested  in  the  employment  of  the 
physician,  whatever  we  may  think  about  her  general  conclusion,  is 
justifiable.  The  physicians  have  not  given  the  caisson  sickness 
proper  attention.  We  need  in  the  United  States  something  which 
will  take  care  of  our  people  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it  effec- 
tively until  they  are  obliged  to  have  sickness  insurance. 

Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Cohimbia  UniversOfy, 
New  York  City:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  speaker  has  con- 
fessed that  our  ignorance  of  occupational  diseases  is  so  great  that 
any  legislation  at  present  would  be  hasty,  we  are  likely  to  have 
hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation.  But  there  are  some  kinds  of 
legislation  we  are  now  ready  for,  and  it  is  important  that,  at  this 
joint  meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Labor  Legislation  Associations, 
we  should  turn  our  thought  to  the  kind  of  legislation  for  which 
we  are  ready. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  sort  of  legislation  that  has  resulted  so  satis- 
factorily in  the  prevention  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  where  our 
knowledge  was  a  little  further  advanced  than  in  r^^d  to  other 
kinds  of  industrial  poisoning.  We  need  authoritative  information 
and,  as  has  been  suggested  by  several  speakers,  we  are  all  agreed  that 
such  information  can  be  had,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  gtate.  In  other  words,  we  must  se- 
cure legislation  in  several  states  that  will  set  to  work  the  machinery 
we  need  to  get  that  information.  I  have  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ingfton,  where  I  have  been  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  undertaken  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing 
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for  an  impartial  naticmal  commission  to  inquire  into  all  the  relaticms 
between  employers  and  employees.  Such  a  commission,  I  take  it, 
would  properly  bring  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  the  subject  we 
are  discussing.  That  measure  should  have  the  support  of  all  here 
present 

Reference  was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  the  disagreeable 
feature  of  reporting  cases  of  industrial  disease,  the  burden  on  the 
physician.  I  think  the  gentleman  suggested  that  he  had  a  little  doubt 
about  the  advantage  of  these  laws.  But  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  such  a  schedule  as  that  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of 
New  York  will  have  a  good  effect.  It  will  call  the  physician's  atten- 
tion to  the  industrial  side  of  the  health  problem  and  will  have  a 
value  in  his  work  which  will  make  the  burden  not  without  its  re- 
ward. At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  type  of  legislation 
for  which  we  are  ready,  and  that  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  is  justified  in  pushing  its  campaign  to  have  re- 
porting laws  passed  in  all  the  great  states. 
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INTENSIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE 


Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
Statistician,  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 


Industrial  hygiene  is  gradually  assuming  the  position  of  an  applied 
science  in  its  relation  to  govemmjent  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
nation-wide  agitation  for  effective  workmen's  compensation  legisla- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  state  insurance  for  this  purpose  in 
Washington,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
trustworthy  information,  statistical  or  otherwise,  with  regard  to  the 
whole  question  of  health  and  safety  in  American  industry.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  most  of  the  published  information  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  hygiene  and  industrial  accidents  is  of  very 
limited  practical  value,  and  much  of  it  is  decidedly  misleading. 

There  have  been  very  few  intensive  studies  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  American  industry  is  carried  on  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  memorial  to  the  President  on  the  appointment  of  a 
national  commission  for  the  investigation  of  industrial  diseases, 
practically  all  the  conclusive  evidence  was  derived  from  foreign 
sources  or  intensive  and  more  or  less  conclusive  investigations  made 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  most  encouraging,  however,  that  within 
recent  years  the  necessity  for  such  investigations  should  have  been 
recognized,  and  mention  only  requires  to  be  made  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  by  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, etc.  The  honor  belongs  to  the  state  of  Illinois  for  having  been 
the  first  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  industrial  diseases,  and  the  report  of  that  com- 
mission constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
industrial  hygiene.  The  publications  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
require  also  to  be  mentioned  as  helpful  indications  of  the  direction 
which  in  years  to  come  investigations  of  this  kind  are  bound  to  take 
to  an  increasing  extent.  The  monograph  by  Dr.  Andrews  on  phos- 
phorus poisoning  and  the  reports  by  Dr.  Hamilton  on  lead  poisoning 
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are  epoch-making  documents  which  separate  precisely  the  field  of 
guesswork  opinion  from  the  field  of  impartially  ascertained  facts. 

The  principles  which  underlie  all  investigations  of  this  kind  arc 
not  as  yet  f uUy  defined.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  however,  that 
every  industry  should  be  inquired  into  with  reference  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  employed  therein,  but  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  essential  conditions  under  which  such  industries  can  be  econom- 
ically, profitably,  and  efficiently  carried  on.  It  is  important  in  all 
investigations  of  this  kind  that  the  investigator  first  make  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  industry  or 
trade  about  to  be  investigated,  since  whatsoever  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at,  they  must  be  more  or  less  conditioned  by  the  elements  of 
the  industry  itself.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  technical  details 
of  any  given  industry  or  trade  often  requires  much  patient  study  and 
research,  but  without  such  an  understanding  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  particular  industry  or  trade  is  carried  on  most  of  the 
conclusions  as  to  health  and  safety  must  be  more  or  less  wanting  in 
the  essential  requirements  of  absolute  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  research  in  the  field  of  American  industrial 
hygiene  that  most  of  the  textbooks  descriptive  of  industrial  or 
manufacturing  processes  should  be  by  foreign  authorities,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  regard  .to  textbooks  on  occupational  diseases  and  the 
prevention  of  accidents.  Some  notable  exceptions  are  the  standard 
works  of  reference  on  metallurgical  processes  and  industrial  chem- 
istry. The  treatise  on  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry  by  Sadtler,  and 
the  Outlines  of  Industriai  Chemistry  by  Thorp,  are  indispensable  to 
research  work  in  a  large  number  of  industries  chiefly  or  partly  in- 
clusive of  chemical  processes  of  manufacture.  The  earlier  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufc^tures,  and  Mines  by  Ure,  in  three  volumes,  and 
the  still  earlier  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Arts  by  Tomlinson,  and  Cham- 
bers^ Information  for  the  People,  published  in  1847,  ^i^e  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  methods  and  processes  of  manufacture 
in  the  past.  Some  of  the  descriptive  accounts  of  industrial  processes 
published  by  the  Census  Office  from  time  to  time  since  1880  are  of 
considerable  practical  value  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  not  be  a  popular  treatise  on 
the  technology  of  trades  and  industries  giving,  at  least  in  brief  out- 
line, an  intelligent  account  of  modem  methods  of  manufacture,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  safety  and  health  of  the  employees,  and 
including  the  smaller,  but  frequently  more  important  trades. 
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As  illustrations  of  the  textbooks  useful  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  sound  preliminary  understanding  of  the  essential  factors  in 
industry,  I  may  refer  to  the  treatise  on  The  Manufacture  and  Prop- 
erties of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  Campbell ;  Modem  Copper  Smelting,  by 
Peters ;  The  Textbook  of  Ore-Dressing,  by  Richards ;  and  Lead  and 
Zinc  Pigments,  by  HoUey.  For  many  of  the  industries  excellent 
monographs  have  been  published  by  corporations  which,  by  their 
illustrations  alone,  render  substantial  aid  to  the  students  of  industrial 
processes  in  their  relation  to  health  and  life.  I  may  refer  to  a  short 
treatise  on  The  Destructive  Distillation  of  Bituminous  Coal,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  United-Otto  system  of  by-product  coke  ovens,  which 
practically  constitutes  a  guide  to  that  rather  intricate  process  which 
has  ntade  the  utilization  of  valuable  waste  products  a  commercial 
possibility.  The  federal  and  state  geological  surveys  publish  reports 
which  frequently  contain  interesting  observations  and  suggestive 
illustrations,  but  I  can  only  refer  to  the  report  of  the  geological 
survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  lime  and  cement  industries 
of  that  state,  and  to  the  report  on  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles, 
published  by  the  geological  survqr  of  Ohio. 

Next  to  a  sound  technical  foundation  it  is  of  some  importance  that 
the  historical  facts  of  any  given  industry  be  taken  into  account,  and 
while  the  history  of  American  manufactures  has  not  been  brought 
down  to  date.  Bishop's  classical  work  is  still  of  value,  mono- 
graphs are  occasionally  printed  by  institutions  of  learning,  and 
the  report  on  manufacturing  industries  by  the  Census  Office  also 
contains  much  useful  information.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  excellent 
monograph  on  The  Printers,  by  Professor  Bamett,  published  by  the 
American  Economic  Association,  and  to  the  historical  account  of  the 
English  tin  miners,  by  Lewis,  published  in  the  series  of  Harvard 
Economic  Studies. 

The  most  useful  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  industrial 
processes  are  the  technical  trade  journals,  which  for  practically  all 
of  the  industries  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  These 
publications,  to  an  increasing  extent,  take  into  account  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  labor,  and  with  special  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  of  the  state  departments  of  labor,  moreover,  make  an 
immense  amount  of  more  or  less  trustworthy  information  conven- 
iently available.    Such  reports  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  as 
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have  recently  been  published  on  the  steel  industry,  and  the  series  of 
reports  on  the  condition  of  women  and  children,  emphasize  im- 
portant elements  of  inquiry  which  require  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  the  disregard  of  this  necessity  for  preliminary  education 
which  usually  accounts  for  failure  to  secure  the  best  possible  results. 
Intensive  industrial  investigations  are  a  burden  upon  industry  and 
they  should  be  made  only  by  those  qualified  for  the  task,  and  by 
men  or  women  thoroughly  trained  in  advance  with  regard  to  all  the 
facts  and  conditions  which  they  can  ascertain  from  existing  sources 
of  information.  Industry  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
material  for  the  writing  of  books  or  descriptive  monographs,  but 
solely  for  purposes  of  production  at  a  rate  of  profit  consistent  with 
safe  and  economical  management.  The  large  majority  of  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  United  States  are  deserving  of  unstinted 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  their  establishments  are  conducted 
and  made  to  conform  to  legal  and  moral  requirements  with  regard 
to  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  employees.  The  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  in  what  is  obvious  as  in  what  is  not  obvious.  Immense 
progress  has  been  made  and  the  tendency  practically  everywhere  is 
decidedly  toward  betterment  consistent  with  the  conditions  under 
which  industry  can  be  profitably  carried  on. 

The  problem  is  one  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  n^lect.  Most  of 
the  factors  which  condition  health  and  safety  in  industry  are  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  understood,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  Germany,  but  largely  because  of  the  requirements  of 
compulsory  accident  insurance  institutions  established  to  replace  an 
antiquated  system  of  employers'  liability  law.  We  have  not  as  yet 
developed  in  this  country  the  function  of  the  safety  engineer,  who 
has  attained  to  such  high  professional  standing  throughout  the 
German  Empire  because  of  the  practical  utility  of  his  services. 
Manufacturers  or  employers  of  labor  generally  are  not  blamable  for 
their  reluctance  to  install  expensive  safety  devices,  or  ventilating 
devices,  or  other  methods  or  means  by  which  health,  safety,  and 
comfort  can  be  improved,  unless  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the 
investment  will  be  productive  of  the  desired  results.  The  function 
of  the  ventilating  engineer  in  his  relation  to  industrial  requirements 
is  practically  new,  and  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  function 
of  the  illuminating  engineer.    All  of  these  questions  require  to  be 
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taken  into  account  by  the  critic  of  industrial  conditions  in  so  far 
as  they  have  relation  to  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  the 
employees.  \     i ')•'  -^ 

A  manufacturing  plant  is  private  property  and  admission  thereto 
obtained  by  visitors  or  investigators  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  or  firm.  All  manufacturing  establishments 
are  subject  to  the  visitorial  powers  and  duties  of  state  labor  bureaus, 
or  state  factory  inspection  bureaus,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  state 
boards  of  health.  The  inspectors  of  these  respective  governmental 
departments  are  free  to  make  their  investigations  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  their  conclusions,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be 
made  public  as  a  matter  of  record.  Until,  however,  the  status  of  the 
factory  inspector,  or  the  health  inspector,  is  raised  to  the  dignity 
and  far-reaching  responsibility  inherent  in  the  position,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  radical  conclusions  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  and 
exceedingly  favorable  reports  must  be  looked  upon  with  more  or 
less  distrust.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  most  of  the  published 
reports  of  factory  inspectors  in  this  country  are  of  very  limited 
practical  utility  for  research  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene; 
while,  in  marked  contrast,  the  annual  reports  of  the  chief  factory 
inspectors  of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, etc.,  are  models  of  their  kind  and  trustworthy  sources  of 
information  with  regard  to  conditions  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
health  and  life  in  industry. 

The  investigator,  having  obtained  permission,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  to  visit  an  industrial  establishment,  should  refrain  from 
any  conversation  with  the  employees  except  by  the  specific  permis- 
sion of  the  employer.  A  labor  force,  under  the  best  conditions,  is 
easily  disturbed  by  the  visits  of  strangers,  and  most  of  all  by  men  or 
women  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  search  of  information  or  facts 
more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  industry  investigated.  There  are 
everywhere  employees  with  grievances,  whose  evidence  may  be  given 
in  good  faith,  but  who  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  matters  of  fact.  The 
investigator  should  be  a  trained  observer  and  should  take  notes  at 
the  time  of  inspection  of  everything  seen  or  heard  which  has  any 
possible  bearing  upon  the  purpose  of  the  investigation — ^that  is, 
whether  conditions  exist  which  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  and  health 
of  the  employee. 

The  investigator  must  keep  in  mind  that  employers  of  labor  who 
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have  given  years  to  the  operation  of  a  particular  plant,  possibly 
representative  of  extremely  complex  methods  of  manufacture,  are 
not  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the  desirability  that  the  best  possible 
conditions  of  work  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time  it  quite  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  most  obvious  need  escapes  attention, 
since  the  mind  of  the  employer  is  preoccupied  with  matters  of 
more  immediate  personal  concern.  Every  manufacturer  or  em- 
ployer of  labor  welcomes  intelligent,  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
methods  and  means  by  which  the  conditions  affecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  his  employees  can  be  materially  improved.  The  investi- 
gator may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  man- 
ufacturer or  employer  is  as  much  interested  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth  regarding  actual  conditions  as  the  outside  public  or  the 
investigator  himself.  He  is  fully  assured  of  the  most  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  intensive  investiga- 
tions are  made  under  proper  conditions  and  by  thoroughly  qualified 
persons  fit  to  go  into  delicate  matters  of  this  Idnd. 

The  information  obtained  may  be  considered  confidential  or  not, 
according  to  the  previous  understanding  with  the  manufacturer  or 
employer  whose  particular  plant  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry.  As  a  rule,  there  should  be  a  precise  agreement  on  this 
point,  and  if  a  written  report  is  made  a  copy  thereof  should  be  sent 
to  the  manufacturer  or  employer  for  verification  or  for  such  com- 
ments as  misstatements  or  errors  in  matters  of  fact  may  require. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  requires  no 
discussion  to  prove  that  such  problems  as  air  conditioning  in  textile 
mills,  the  mechanical  properties  of  industrial  dust  or  the  effective 
removal  of  such  dust  by  ventilating  devices,  the  alleged  pathogenic 
properties  of  mine  air,  or  the  injurious  effect  of  intense  light  in 
electro-metallurgical  processes,  all  demand  special  and  highly  techni- 
cal qualifications  for  the  rendering  of  a  judgment  or  opinion  that 
may  be  relied  upon  as  sound.  But  with  regard  to  most  of  the  con- 
ditions which  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  employees,  or  which 
have  a  relation  to  the  employees'  safety  as  conditioned  by  safety 
devices,  ordinary  intelligence,  plus  the  power  of  intelligent  observa- 
tion, is  sufficient.  But  granting  this,  an  intensive  industrial  investi- 
gation is  a  difficult  task,  than  which  perhaps  no  public  function 
requires  to  be  approached  with  more  genuine  humility  and  diffidence. 
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It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  conceive  of  ideal  conditions  of  work, 
and  most  of  all  is  it  easy  to  condemn  the  en^)Ioyer  and  relieve  the 
employee  of  all  responsibility.  But  it  requires  a  trained  mind  to 
ascertain  the  necessary  facts  and  to  draw  conclusions  which  can  be 
practically  applied  to  the  more  or  less  apparent  needs  for  drastic 
reform.  Investigations  of  this  kind  are  laborious  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  those  who  are  easily  fatigued  or  confused. 

The  sole  object  in  view  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to  ameliorate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  of  labor,  so  that  those  who  are  the 
real  producers  of  the  nation  may  not  pay  the  price  of  industry  in  an 
excessive  amount  of  disease  or  premature  invalidity  and  death.  There 
is  no  more  useful  function  in  society  than  that  of  the  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  nothing  more  credit- 
able to  any  nation  than  actual  progress  in  industrial  hygiene  and  the 
prevention  of  needless  industrial  accidents.  On  a  very  conservative 
basis,  twenty-five  thousand  lives  are  annually  lost  in  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  industrial  accidents,  which  is  the  tribute  paid 
in  lives  by  some  thirty  million  toilers  who  carry  on  the  nation's  work. 
What  the  tribute  is  in  ill  health  and  invalidity  no  one  is  at  present  in 
a  position  to  estimate  even  with  approximate  accuracy  upon  the 
slender  basis  of  data  available.  But  granting  that  the  relative  occur- 
rence of  industrial  disease  is  greater  in  Germany  than  in  this  country, 
and  taking  only  half  the  calculated  amount  of  sickness  on  the  German 
basis,  the  figures  are  as  startling  as  they  are  suggestive  of  the  im- 
perative need  for  the  most  patient,  the  most  disinterested,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  best  qualified  methods  of  research  in  industrial 
hygiene.  I    1 

It  requires  no  argument,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  essential  facts  of  industrial  hygiene 
as  a  preliminary  requisite  for  intensive  investigations  into  the  con- 
ditions inimical  to  health  and  life  in  industry.  The  historical  method 
has  obvious  advantages  in  that  it  brings  out  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  complete  elimination  of 
some  of  the  worst  conditions  injurious  to  the  health  of  wage-earners 
in  the  past.  The  treatise  by  Ramazzini,  published  for  the  first  time 
in  English  in  1705,  is  a  textbook  which  may  still  be  consulted  to 
practical  advantage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  time  this  exceed- 
ingly rare  work  will  be  reprinted.  Tissot's  Essay  on  the  Disorders 
of  the  People  of  Fashion,  and  the  Diseases  Incident  to  Literary  and 
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Sedentary  Persons,  published  in  1772,  is  also  quite  suggestive;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Thackrah's  treatise  on  The  Effects  of  Arts 
and  Professions  on  Longevity,  published  in  1832.  There  is  much 
valuable  information  in  Gaskell's  book  on  Artisans  and  Machinery, 
and  the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of  the  Manufc^cturing  PoptUa- 
tion ;  but  one  of  the  most  suggestive  works  on  occupational  diseases 
is  The  Vital  Statistics  of  Sheffield,  by  Holland,  published  in  1843. 
There  a>uld  be  no  more  serious  error  than  to  assume  that  the  health- 
injurious  consequences  of  occupations  are  limited  to  the  mechanical 
industries,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  at  ages  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty- four  among  salesmen  is  46.7  per  cent  In  1884  Thomas 
Sutherst,  a  barrister-at-law,  published  a  very  suggestive  work,  with 
numerous  cases,  on  Death  and  Disease  Behind  the  Counter,  intended 
as  a  protest  against  the  more  or  less  unnatural  conditions  of  shop 
labor. 

These  are  the  earlier  works  of  reference,  which  have  since  been 
partly  replaced  by  the  Handbook  on  Occupational  Diseases,  by  Ar- 
lidge,  followed  by  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  Dangerous 
Trades,  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver,  who  about  two  years  ago  published  a  compact  textbook  on 
Diseases  of  Occupation,  which  can  be  consulted  to  great  practical 
advantage  on  the  group  of  occupations  to  which  the  work  is  limited. 
There  are  a  number  of  German  and  French  textbooks  on  industrial 
hygiene  which  have  not  their  counterpart  in  English.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  great  work  prepared  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Weyl,  including  observations  on  the  "General  Principles  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Factory  Legislation"  which  have  for  their 
specific  object  improvements  in  conditions  affecting  safety  and  health 
in  industry.  An  excellent  manual  in  German  is  a  treatise  on  Indus- 
trial Hygiene,  by  Holitscher,  and  there  is  a  book  by  the  same  title 
published  in  1906  by  Dr.  Bender,  a  medical  factory  inspector  of  large 
experience.  Special  reference  should  be  made  to  two  small  manuals 
of  advice  to  German  boys  and  girls  about  to  enter  a  trade,  which 
have  particular  regard  to  the  physical  requirements  and  the  mental 
adaptation  to  particular  industrial  processes.  Manuals  of  this  kind, 
obtainable  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents,  convey  the  required  information 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  but  the  suggestions  contained  therein 
?irQ  4IS0  of  practi<pal  v^lu^  to  th^  stucjept  of  industrial  hygieqe, 
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Research  work  on  a  larger  scale  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Index 
Catalogue  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library,  for  some  of 
the  most  useful  and  instructive  discussions  of  special  phases  of 
industrial  hygiene  and  the  medical  consequences  of  industrial  acci- 
dents are  the  occasional  contributions  by  practicing  physicians  to 
the  medical  periodical  press.  A  thorough  study  of  the  available 
medical  literature  relating  to  occupational  diseases  and  occupational 
neuroses  is  imperative,  for  even  the  most  earnest  seeker  after  in- 
formation may  fail  of  his  or  her  purpose  on  account  of  lack  of  the 
required  preliminary  training.  As  has  been  previously  pointed  out, 
the  recent  legislation  on  workmen's  compensation  and  the  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  drastic  and  far-reaching  laws  make  investigations 
into  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene  and  accidents  of  great  practical 
importance.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  settlement  of 
Claims  Arising  from  the  Results  of  Personal  Injuries  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  work  with  this  title  by  Magruder,  and  of  the  larger  treatise 
on  the  Causes  of  Disability,  by  Harbaugh.  A  most  useful  handbook 
in  this  connection  is  Saunders'  Medical  Hand  Atlcts  of  Diseases 
Caused  by  Accidents. 

In  brief,  the  present  plea  is  for  scientific  methods  in  intensive 
investigations  in  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene  as  a  first  requirement 
for  the  attainment  of  really  useful  and  conclusive  results.  Probably 
no  other  field  of  systematic  research  offers  such  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  and  certainly  none  is  more 
likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  In  justice 
to  employers,  whose  every  effort  to  improve  conditions  inimical  to 
health  deserves  encouragement,  and  in  equal  justice  to  employees, 
whose  health  and  well-being  are  menaced  at  the  present  time  by 
conditions  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  so  difficult  a  task  should  be  approached  with  a  due  consideration 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  need  of  a  scientific  method, 
and  the  duty  of  absolute  impartiality.  The  object  of  all  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  is  not  to  prove  or  sustain  any  particular  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  advance,  but  to  determine  the  truth  and  the  facts  as 
they  actually  exist  and  as  they  condition  at  the  present  time  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  men,  women,  and  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  productive  industries. 
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COMPULSORY   REPORTING   BY   PHYSICIANS 


Leonard   W.  Hatch 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 


Compulsory  reporting  of  industrial  diseases  by  physicians  consti- 
tutes the  first  step  in  the  campaign  for  prevention,  if  the  latter  is  to 
be  comprehensive  and  scientific.  It  is  a  case  of  an  extensive  evil 
known  to  exist  in  various  forms,  in  divers  places,  and  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  also  known  to  be  in  large  measure  eradicable  if  only 
we  can  discover  its  various  forms,  their  location,  and  their  causes. 
If,  therefore,  preventive  efforts  are  to  be  directed  so  that  they  may 
be  at  once  comprehensive  in  scope  and  intelligently  effective  in 
detail,  knowledge  of  the  frequency,  incidence,  and  sources  of  the 
evil  are  of  prime  importance. 

Furthermore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prevention  campaign  only 
awaits  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  evil  to  be  assured  of  success. 
The  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  public  health,  which  means  the  health,  not 
only  of  all  the  public,  but  of  any  particular  portion  which  may  be 
subject  to  peculiar  health  hazards,  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
public  sentiment  was  never  more  quick  than  now  to  back  laws  for 
such  a  purpose,  while  private  initiative,  stimulated  by  public  senti- 
ment or  moved  by  humanitarian  motives,  has  nevfer  inspired  greater 
activity  than  now  along  these  lines. 

If,  then,  prevention  waits  only  for  adequate  information,  where 
shall  this  information  be  secured?  Obviously  for  information  con- 
cerning diseases  the  principal  source  technically  equipped  to  serve 
as  a  reliable  informant  is  the  medical  profession.  Further,  it  is 
not  essentially  a  case  of  calling  upon  physicians  to  go  out  of  their 
particular  field  of  work,  because  practically  all  cases  of  occupa- 
tional disease,  serious  enough  to  be  important,  come  to  physicians 
automatically,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  their  regular  professional 
practise.  In  this  aspect,  compulsory  reporting  of  occupational 
diseases  is  precisely  like  compulsory  registration  of  deaths.  It  is 
simply  the  necessary  requirement  for  bringing  together  by  registra- 
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tion  at  one  place  scattered  data  which  come  under  the  eye  of  dif- 
ferent physicians  in  their  regular  work.  That  this  r^stration  of 
industrial  diseases  is  usually  to  be  made  with  a  different  depart- 
ment of  government  than  r^stration  of  deaths,  is  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  special  government  agencies,  in  the  shape  of  labor 
departments,  have  been  developed  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
health  of  workers,  just  as  health  boards  or  departments  have  been 
developed  for  the  conservation  of  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity. Registration  of  deaths,  being  significant  for  all  phases  of 
the  public  health,  goes  naturally  to  the  department  of  government 
with  the  broader  function.  Registration  of  the  diseases  of  industry 
goes,  likewise  naturally,  to  the  department  whose  special  field  is 
health  in  industry. 

But  more  important  than  analysis  of  the  fundamental  reason  for 
laying  upon  physicians  the  obligation  of  registration  of  industrial 
diseases,  is  consideration  of  just  what  kind  of  information  should 
be  asked  of  them  in  connection  with  such  r^stration. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
required  in  a  registration  certificate  is  the  strictly  professional 
matter  of  the  physician's  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  But  if  registra- 
tion is  to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary,  the  physician  must  be  asked 
to  go  beyond  the  narrowly  professional  function  of  diagnosis  to 
consideration  of  antecedent  causes  of  the  patient's  condition.  '  The 
importance  of  the  physician's  taking  this  point  of  view  can  hardly 
be  overemphasized.  It  is  necessary  because,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  physician  can  discover  that  diseases 
are  occupational.  When  we  speak  of  industrial  diseases  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  class  all  of  which  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
other  diseases  by  peculiarities  of  their  own,  so  that  identification 
alone  affords,  or  necessarily  suggests,  their  occupational  character. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  dealing  in  large  measure — probably  when 
the  full  truth  is  known  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  largest  measure — 
with  ordinary  diseases  found  elsewhere  but  which  may  be  due  to 
occupation  and  which  can  be  identified  as  occupational  only  by 
inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient's  calling.  In  a  word, 
many  occupational  diseases  are  distinguished  from  others  primarily 
by  their  causes,  so  that  only  by  their  causes  can  they  be  identified. 

To  put  this  matter  in  the  concrete,  there  is  one  industrial  disease, 
compressed-air  illness  or  caisson  disease,  which  is  practically  always 
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due  to  circumstances  of  occupation.  And  there  are  a  few  poison- 
ings, the  most  notable  example  of  which  is-— or  rather  we  may  now 
say,  fortunately,  has  been — ^phosphorus  necrosis,  which  are  known 
to  be  due  so  frequently  to  occupation  that  they  have  acquired  the 
name  of  industrial  poisonings.  There  are  also  one  or  two  infectious 
diseases,  the  leading  example  of  which  is  anthrax,  which  likewise 
are  so  commonly  associated  with  an  occupation  that  they  imme- 
diately suggest  occupational  causes.  Even  in  these  fairly  well- 
recognized  industrial  diseases,  however,  the  physician  must  go 
back  of  diagnosis  to  identify  them  as  occupational  in  character,  as 
witness  instances  lately  reported  in  New  York  State  of  lead  poison- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  schoolboy,  of  phosphorus  and  mercury  poison- 
ings in  cases  of  children,  and  of  anthrax  in  the  case  of  a  stock 
broker. 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  this  point  is  another  New  York 
case  in  which  only  the  accidental  discovery  of  occupational  causes 
prevented  an  absolutely  incorrect  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  industrial 
poisoning.  In  a  brewery  in  the  state  two  men  were  employed  last 
year  in  varnishing  the  inside  of  closed  wooden  vats  with  alcohol 
and  shellac.  After  a  day  of  such  work  one  of  them  became 
violently  ill  and  died  during  the  night  without  medical  attendance. 
The  coroner's  physician,  on  examination,  found  the  cause  of  death 
obscure,  but,  on  the  strength  of  what  he  could  discover  by  inquiry 
concerning  the  patient's  illness,  certified  the  cause  of  death  as 
apoplexy.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  physician  heard  that  the 
other  workman  had  become  blind,  and  for  the  first  time  learned 
what  kind  of  work  the  two  men  had  been  doing.  Thereupon  he 
procured  a  sample  of  the  alcohol  and  shellac,  had  it  analyzed,  and 
found  that  the  alcohol  was  wood-alcohol,  with  the  result  that  both 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  occupational  cause  were  revealed, 
and  his  certificate  as  medical  examiner  was  accordingly  altered  to 
make  the  cause  of  death  wood-alcohol  poisoning.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  extreme  case,  but  experience  in  connection  with  the  registration 
of  deaths  a/fords  evidence  that  such  errors  are  frequent  enough  to 
sustain  the  point  here  emphasized,  namely,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  more  exclusively  occupational  diseases  the  physician  must  probe 
for  causes  back  of  his  diagnosis  if  registration  is  to  realize  what  is 
needed. 

Thi3  extra-professional  information  which  the  physician  must 
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be  asked  for,  in  order  that  the  identity  of  the  disease  as  occupational 
in  character  may  be  evident,  at  least  presumably,  comprises  two 
items.  First,  and  rather  obviously,  but  none  the  less  of  most  im- 
portance, is  a  careful  statement  of  the  patient's  occupation  and  the 
industry  in  which  it  is  pursued.  Upon  this,  of  course,  all  accurate 
statistical  study  of  the  whole  subject  depends.  It  is,  likewise,  the 
first  necessary  inquiry  of  the  physician  in  determining  the  occupa- 
tional character  of  the  disease.  Had  the  physician,  in  the  case  of 
wood-alcohol  poisoning  above  referred  to,  looked  at  once  for  this 
item,  which  he  acddently  noticed  later,  doubtless  his  first  certificate 
of  the  cause  of  death  would  not  have  gone  so  wide  of  the  mark. 

But,  as  already  noted,  comparatively  few  industrial  diseases  are 
caused  exclusively  by  occupation.  Many  may,  or  may  not,  be 
occupational  in  character.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
exclusively  occupational  disease,  other  factors  may  also  be  present. 
Hence,  in  the  second  place,  if  we  are  to  read  a>rrectly  the  responsi- 
bility of  circumstances  of  occupation  for  disease,  the  physician  must 
be  asked  to  look  for  the  other  possible  causes,  and  to  report  any 
factors  other  than  occupation,  such  as  complicating  diseases  or 
personal  drctmistances,  which  may  be  contributing  or  accompanying 
causes. 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  connection  with  this  extra-professional 
information  that  the  principal  difficulties  arise  with  physicians' 
reports, — ^that  is,  of  course,  after  the  primary  task  of  bringing  and 
keeping  before  physicians  the  necessity  of  reporting  at  all  is  accom- 
plished. The  reasons  for  this  are  natural  enough,  since  all  the  neces- 
sary information  as  to  occupational  or  other  causes  lies  beyond  the 
strictly  professional  interest  and  point  of  view  of  the  average  physi- 
cian, and  he  must  secure  it  by  special  inquiry  outside  of  his  purely 
technical  duties.  For  example,  when  the  New  York  law  requires 
that  all  cases  of  occupational  lead  poisoning  shall  be  reported,  it 
means  that  every  physician  who  may  treat  a  case  of  the  disease, 
after  his  professional  work  of  diagnosis  and  prescription  is  attended 
to,  must  first  of  all  remember  that  lead  poisoning  is  to  be  reported, 
and  that  then  he  must  make  inquiry  as  to  the  patient's  occupation, 
must  ascertain  whether  any  other  factors  enter  into  the  case  as 
causes,  and  must  record  this  information  with  the  necessary  details, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  items  as  to  sex,  age,  etc.,  all  outside  of 
his  natural  professional  interest  except  as  general  obligation  toward 
the  public  welfare  may  appeal  to  him» 
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To  a  large  extent  the  difficulties  referred  to  are  those  long 
familiar  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  deaths  by  physi- 
cians, and  simply  argue  that  without  doubt  a  long  period  of  educa- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  secure  general  and  accurate  observance  of 
a  reporting  law  for  industrial  diseases.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  report 
of  diagnosis  and  the  statement  of  occupation  alone  are  concerned, 
the  problem  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  forms  of  registration. 
But  when  we  a>me  to  that  element  in  the  reporting  of  diseases 
which  virtually  requires  the  physician  specially  to  weigh  the 
causative  influence  of  occupation,  as  compared  with  other  possible 
causes,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two.  Regis- 
tration of  deaths  requires  a  statement  of  occupation  only  as  a 
simple  addendum  to  diagnosis,  and  requires  no  consideration  what- 
ever of  occupation  as  the  cause  of  death.  But  such  consideration 
is  essential,  as  pointed  out  above,  in  the  registration  of  industrial 
diseases.  It  is  specifically  implied,  moreover,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  New  York  reporting  law  which,  like  all  but  one  of  those  in 
other  states  having  such  a  law,  follows  the  British  act,  and  which 
requires  a  report  from  the  physician  for  each  patient  "whom  he 
believes  to  be  suffering  from  (the  specified  diseases)  contracted  as 
the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment." 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  this  peculiar  source  of  difficulty 
connected  with  the  reporting  of  industrial  diseases  is  that  it  in- 
creases in  importance  as  compulsory  reporting  may  be  extended 
from  diseases  known  to  be  exclusively  or  mainly  occupational  to 
those  whose  sources  may  be  either  in  occupation  or  in  other  circum- 
stances, or  in  both  combined.  For,  as  we  proceed  in  this  direction, 
the  causes  of  the  disease  become  more  and  more  uncertain  and  com- 
plex, with  consequently  increased  difficulty  for  the  physician  who 
is  called  upon  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  express  his  belief  as  to, 
the  influence  of  occupation.  Compare,  for  example,  caisson 
disease  and  tuberculosis  as  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  occupation  or  other  factors  were  responsible  for  the 
disease. 

This  aspect  of  the  reporting  problem  naturally  suggests  the 
question  of  how  general  the  reporting  should  be  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  reporting  laws  enacted  in  this  country  so  far,  here 
again  in  accordance  with  the  British  act,  have  limited  compulsory 
reportin^^  to  a  sinal]  nupiber  of  easily  identifiable  industrial  di§- 
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eases,  namely,  as  in  the  New  York  law,  poisoning  by  lead,  phos-. 
phorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  or  their  compounds,  anthrax,  and  com- 
pressed-air illness.  All  of  the  American  laws  are  of  very  recent 
date  and  the  wisdom,  at  the  outset,  of  such  limitation  of  reporting 
would  seem  to  be  clear  from  what  has  here  been  said.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  problem  of  industrial  diseases  is  to  be  treated  broadly, 
and  if  the  prevention  campaign  is  to  be  planned  on  comprehensive 
lines,  nothing  less  than  an  extension  of  registration  to  all  recogniz- 
able industrial  diseases  must  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  only  an  ideal  whose  con- 
sideration may  well  be  postponed  for  the  present.  But  a  rather 
interesting  experience  in  New  York  State  has  brought  it  forward 
for  immediate  consideration.  The  New  York  reporting  law  took 
effect  in  September  of  last  year.  Prior  to  that  time  notices  of  the 
law  were  sent  to  medical  journals,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  circular 
notice  and  sample  forms  for  reports  were  mailed  to  each  of  the 
13,700  physicians,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  in  the  state.  The 
form  adopted  for  reports  was  patterned  after  that  used  in  Great 
Britain,  was  kept  as  simple  as  possible,  and  was  limited  to  the  few 
items  specifically  mentioned  in  the  law,  without  taking  advantage  of 
a  blanket  clause  permitting  the  inclusion  of  other  items  of  informa- 
tion. The  form  was  made  thus  simple  with  the  express  idea  of 
encouraging  reporting  by  making  it  as  easy  for  the  physician  as 
possible.  (It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  the  nine  months' 
experience  so  far  makes  it  very  evident  that  something  besides 
making  it  easy  will  be  required  to  make  reporting  general,  even  with 
a  very  limited  list  of  diseases).  But  the  law  had  not  been  in  force 
three  months  before  we  were  met  by  the  suggestion,  from  members 
of  the  medical  profession  itself,  that  we  were  not  calling  for 
enough  information  in  our  report  form  and  that  reporting  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  act,  some  of 
which  were  not  so  common  or  serious  as  others  not  included.  This 
was,  indeed,  far  from  being  a  general  clamor  from  the  profession 
as  a  whole,  but  it  was  an  earnest  expression  of  opinion  from  a  few 
prominent  members  in  New  York  City,  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  reporting  to  all  industrial  diseases 
thus  raised,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  but  in 
the  very  one  to  make  it  the  more  to  be  regarded,  became  then  an 
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immediately  practical  one  in  New  York.  To  come  at  once  to  the 
result  of  the  matter,  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  proposes 
to  ask  the  cooperation  of  ph)rsidans  to  the  extent  of  reporting  all 
industrial  diseases,  and  is  just  completing  the  work  of  inaugurating 
such  extension.  The  reporting  law  has  not  been  amended  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  proposed,  for  the  field  outside  of  that  specified  in 
the  law,  to  rely  for  the  present,  at  least,  upon  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  physicians. 

While  New  York,  relying  upon  a  cue  from  members  of  the 
medical  profession  itself,  thus  proposes  to  start  at  once  definitely 
toward  the  ultimate  goal,  it  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
in  this  paper  that  the  difficulties  of  this  larger  program  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  a  word  or  two  as  to  practical  means  of  meeting 
these  difficulties  is  in  order. 

Government  offices  to  which  reports  are  to  be  made  have  two 
chief  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  referred  to.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  carefully  prepared  form  for  reports,  which  shall  clearly 
indicate  the  information  needed.  For  this  there  may  be  wmmended 
one  worked  out  by  the  committee  on  industrial  diseases  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  recently  adopted  with 
some  modification  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  reporting  above  alluded  to.  This 
form  is  indorsed  by  the  committee  on  uniform  schedules  of  the 
national  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which  recommends  it 
as  a  standard  schedule  for  use  in  all  states.  But,  as  repeatedly 
suggested  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  reporting  problem,  ulti- 
mate success  must  finally  rest  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  active 
interest  of  physicians.  A  second  aid  to  reporting,  therefore,  may  be 
found  in  the  circulation  among  physicians,  for  their  assistance  and 
to  stimulate  their  interest,  of  information  concerning  industrial 
diseases.  For  an  example  of  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  book- 
let recently  issued  by  the  New  York  department,  containing  brief 
descriptive  matter  and  a  general  classification  of  industrial-disease 
hazards,  with  a  list  of  the  more  important  harmful  substances  and 
their  effect  upon  workers.  Reference  to  this  may  be  made  by  the 
writer  with  all  modesty  because,  for  the  material,  the  department  is 
largely  indebted  to  representatives  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  especially  to  Dr.  W.  Oilman  Thompson  of  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College. 
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In  the  foregoing,  compulsory  reporting  of  industrial  diseases  by 
physicians  has  been  considered  only  in  its  general  aspects  and 
chiefly  from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  From  that  point  of  view 
the  problem  of  accuracy  and  completeness  of  reporting  are  matters 
of  foremost  importance.  It  has  been  made  clear,  perhaps,  that  the 
solution  of  these  problems  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  time  and 
education,  a  conclusion  which  is  supported,  not  only  by  analysis  of 
the  problems,  but  by  consideration  of  the  number  and  character  of 
the  reports  produced  by  nine  months'  experience  in  New  York. 
But,  lest  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  value  of  reporting  should  be 
given  by  this  technical  view  of  the  matter,  two  practical  results, 
already  clear  in  New  York  experience,  may  be  mentioned  in  con- 
clusion. 

In  the  first  place  may  be  noted  the  very  active  interest  among  a 
number  of  influential  members  of  the  medical  profession  which  the 
reporting  law  almost  immediately  aroused,  or  at  least  crystallized 
into  activity.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
the  assistance  it  has  lent  the  department  of  labor  with  reference 
to  reporting.  The  most  significant  fruit  of  it,  however,  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  committee  on  industrial  diseases  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  six  members  of  which  committee  are  physicians  con- 
nected with  medical  colleges  and  leading  hospitals  in  New  York 
Qty.  The  value  of  such  active  cooperation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  campaign  for  industrial  hygiene,  going  far  beyond 
mere  reporting  of  diseases,  can  hardly,  of  course,  be  overestimated. 
If  the  reporting  laws  of  the  seven  other  states  in  which  such  laws 
have  been  enacted,  have  revealed  possibilities  of  this  kind  such  as 
have  appeared  in  New  York  within  the  first  few  months  under  its 
law,  the  work  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
in  securing  the  enactment  of  these  laws  during  191 1  and  1912,  must 
be  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  very  important  forward 
movemeiit. 

In  the  second  place  is  to  be  noted  the  practical  value  of  reports 
of  industrial  diseases  as  indices  of  points  of  danger,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  factory  or  medical  inspectors.  This  is  a  value  which  may 
be  realized  practically  from  the  very  moment  that  reports  begin  to 
come  in,  without  regard  to  the  statistical  problems  of  reporting. 
Each  individual  report  at  once  invites  attention  to  an  establish- 
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ment  or  an  industry  for  investigation  with  a  view  to  preventive 
measures,  and  as  reports  multiply  the  field  demanding  attention 
becomes  more  and  more  clearly  indicated  for  the  inspector.  To 
illustrate,  the  medical  inspector  of  factories  in  New  York  State  is 
just  beginning  a  special  investigation  of  lead  poisoning.  As  a 
result  of  only  six  months'  returns  under  the  reporting  law,  the 
medical  inspector  may  begin  his  work  with  definite  knowledge  at 
the  very  outset  of  fourteen  different  manufacturing  industries  and 
of  one  or  more  particular  establishments  in  each  of  those  industries, 
in  which  conditions  positively  known  to  have  caused  lead  poisoning 
are  offered  for  immediate  application,  or  study,  of  preventive 
measures.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  enactment  of  reporting  laws 
in  eight  states  must  be  regarded  as  marking  a  very  important  step 
forward  in  the  practical  preventive  work  of  the  factory  and  medical 
inspector,  and  prevention  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  goal  in  the 
whole  matter. 
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Pouring   Pigments  L\to  Grinding  Machine  and  Sprinkling  Color  Solu- 
tion With   Lead  Litharge 


LEAD  CASTING.  SHOWING  LEAD  POT  IN  A  SMHLTiiK 


Danger  of  Poisoning  is  from   Breathing  Lead  Oxide,  Fumes  and  Dust. 
The  Worker  in  this  Picture  Now  Loses  on  an  Average  One 
Day  a  Week  on  Account  of  Chronic  Lead  Poisoning" 
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LEAD  POISONING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY*    . 


Edward  Ewing  Pratt 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 


It  has  often  been  said  that,  compared  with  foreign  countries, 
there  has  been  and  is  very  little  lead  poisoning  in  the  United  States. 
Recent  investigations,  however,  throw  considerable  doubt  upon 
these  conclusions.  The  Illinois  commission,  during  the  years  1908, 
1909,  and  1910,  found  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  in  that  state  alone.  Last  fall  a  hasty  study  of  lead 
poisoning  in  New  York  City  revealed  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  cases  which  had  occurred  during  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  191 1. 
And  during  the  year  191 1  alone  there  were  foimd  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  cases.  This  study  was  based  largely  upon  hospital 
records,  and  therefore  includes  only  the  more  serious  cases ;  a  vast 
number  of  less  serious  ones  must  have  been  treated  in  dispensaries 
and  by  private  physicians.  These  facts  are  startling  when  we 
think  that  in  England  during  1910  there  were  only  five  hundred  and 
five  cases.  In  a  single  year  New  York  City  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  cases, — ^all  England  five  hundred  and  five. 

These  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  not  confined  to  any  one  trade 
or  industry,  but  were  scattered  through  a  considerable  number.  The 
industries  represented,  in  which  the  victims  had  been  employed, 
were  the  following;  white-lead,  lead-acetate,  lead-oxid,  dry  colors, 
use  of  lead  as  a  hardening  agent,  scaling  paint  on  battleships,  ship- 
calking,  diamond-polishing,  printing,  carpentering,  plumbing,  tin- 
smithing,  and  painting. 

A  canvass  of  the  hospitals  in  Niew  York  City  was  made,  and  all  the 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  or  plumbism  which  they  had  treated  during 
the  last  three  years  were  selected.  Names  and  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons and  any  other  available  facts  were  taken  from  the  hospital  rec- 
ords.    These  records  were  lamentably  lacking  in  everything  that 

*The  facts  given  herewith  are  taken  from  a  study  made  last  fall  and  win- 
ter, by  the  writer,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  his  students,  and 
submitted  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
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would  interest  anyone  who  wished  to  make  a  study  of  lead  poison- 
ing and  its  causes.  In  only  two  hospitals  in  Greater  New  York  were 
occupations  specified  more  accurately  than  "laborer",  or  "painter", 
and  in  these  two  exceptional  instances  the  information  was  not  more 
detailed  than  the  statement,  "lead  worker",  "molder",  "carriage 
painter",  etc.  No  hospital  recorded  where  the  victims  had  worked, 
or  under  what  conditions.  However,  with  these  names  and  addres- 
ses, and  a  few  which  were  furnished  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  labor  unions,  the  board  of  health,  and  several 
employers,  the  men  themselves  who  had  been  leaded  were  visited. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  find  the  people  we  wanted,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulties  due  to  false  addresses,  which  are  habitually 
given  at  hospitals,  we  found  it  difficult  to  locate  Poles,  Slavs,  Rus- 
sians, Lithuanians,  Italians,  and  others  of  our  recent  immigrants. 
I  remember  searching  for  a  man  named  John  Sichosk,  whose  name 
had  been  sent  in  by  the  department  of  labor.  At  the  address  given, 
only  the  blankest  faces  answered  my  inquiry  for  John  Sichosk.  In 
broken  English  one  of  the  men  explained  that  he  knew  no  one  by 
that  name.  As  a  last  resort  I  showed  the  record  card  with  the 
typewritten  name.  The  man's  face  lighted  up  at  once,  "Oh!  John 
Sichosky!  Sure,  he  live  upstairs."  He  was  there  all  right,  and 
before  the  afternoon  was  over  John  had  taken  me  to  five  others 
who  had  been  leaded  in  the  same  factory. 

A  careful  study  was  made  of  each  case.  The  facts,  not  only 
about  the  man's  last  job,  but  concerning  others  as  far  back  as  he 
could  ren>ember,  were  ascertained.  As  far  as  possible  the  maternal 
history  of  the  wife  was  obtained,  the  personal  habits  of  the  work- 
er, and  the  precautions  or  lack  of  precautions  in  the  factory.  One 
hundred  and  nine  cases,  in  all,  were  intensively  studied  in  this  way. 
The  results  are  interesting,  even  if  the  small  number  of  cases  some- 
what detracts  from  their  value.  In  general,  these  results  are  similar 
to  the  results  of  studies  made  abroad. 

Practically  all  the  various  forms  of  lead  poisoning  were  found, 
ranging  from  light  attacks  of  colic  to  death.  Among  these  cases 
were  several  of  wrist-drop  and  paralysis.  Many  of  the  workers 
had  had  recurring  attacks  and  had  been  disabled  for  considerable 
periods,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  almost  a  year.  About  half  of 
the  men  were  comparatively  young;  in  fact,  fifty  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  were  actually  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
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almost  one  hundred  were  less  than  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  they 
became  leaded. 

Economists  of  the  old  school  have  always  held  that  men's  wages 
increase  with  the  dangers  and  risks  of  their  employment.  This  is 
certainly  not  true  of  lead  workers.  Over  half  of  the  workers 
studied  (fifty-eight)  were  earning  less  than  $16.00  per  week;  a  quar- 
ter (twenty-three)  were  earning  less  than  $12.00;  and  over  a  tenth 
(thirteen)  were  actually  earning  less  than  $10.00.  Strangely 
enough,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  industries  paid  the  lowest 
wages.  In  the  white-lead  industry  not  a  single  man  was  earning 
over  $14.00  per  week,  and  many  of  them  were  earning  less  than 
$10.00.  At  these  low  rates  one  would  imagine  that  the  total  loss 
of  wages  due  to  lead  poisoning  would  be  comparatively  small.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  losses  were  of  small 
amounts,  and  that  fifty-nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  men  lost 
less  than  $150  each.  But  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  some  of  these 
workers  lost  larger  sums,  seven  n^en  actually  losing  over  $1,000 
each. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of 
conditions  in  the  factories  and  workshops.  Sixty-two  of  the  one 
hundred  and  nine  workers  ate  in  the  same  room  where  they  worked ; 
twenty-two  never  washed  before  eating  and  forty-five  washed  only  in 
cold  water ;  seventy-three,  or  almost  three- fourths,  were  never  given 
oral  instructions  of  any  kind  as  to  the  dangers  of  their  work  or  as  to 
methods  of  preventing  lead  poisoning;  seventy-six  men  never  saw 
any  posted  instructions  where  they  worked.  It  is  usually  admitted 
that  men  addicted  to  alcohol  are  more  liable  to  contract  lead  poison- 
ing, as  they  are  to  succumb  to  most  other  diseases.  Employers 
delight  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  "hard  drinkers"  who  are  ever 
troubled  by  lead.  But  only  six  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  men 
were  found  to  use  alcohol  to  excess ;  sixty-five  were  moderate  drink- 
ers; and  thirty;-one  were  teetotalers.  These  facts  point  out  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  problem,  right  here  and  now  in 
this  country,  and  the  need  of  prevention,  the  first  steps  in  which 
have  evidently  not  been  taken  by  the  majority  of  employers. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  cases  studied,  seventy-nine  persons 
were  married,  among  them  forty  men  whose  wives  had  been  preg- 
nant while  their  husbands  were  employed  at  lead  work.  In  all  there 
had  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  conceptions  among  these  forty 
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wives.  There  were  born  to  the  persons  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
children,  thirty-nine  of  whom  died  in  the  first  year,  and  two  in  the 
second.  The  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  was  malnutrition  and 
convulsions.  In  addition,  there  were  four  still-births  and  eight 
miscarriages ;  and  the  latter  figures  understate  the  fads,  as  our  in- 
formation on  this  point  is  not  full  nor  very  accurate. 

The  eflfect  upon  reproduction  has  long  been  noted.  Some  in- 
teresting cases  have  come  to  my  attention : 

1.  A  young  Hungarian  came  to  this  country  in  1904.  He  worked  in  a 
wire  mill,  where  the  wire  is  tempered  and  hardened  by  being  passed  through 
a  bath  of  molten  lead.  The  lead  is  uncovered,  and  vapors  and  oxids  fill 
the  air.  He  married  in  1909.  In  the  same  year  his  wife  miscarried  at  the 
end  of  seven  months.  Early  in  1910  a  second  child  was  bom  but  died  of  con- 
vulsions within  two  weeks.  About  this  time  the  husband  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  lead  poisoning  and  was  given  another  job.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  wife  gave  birth  at  full  term  to  a  normal  child. 

2.  A  Barbadoes  negro  came  to  the  United  States  in  1908.  He  was 
married  and  had  a  little  daughter,  at  that  time  two  years  of  age.  He  found 
work  in  a  lead  factory  handling  and  packing  sugar  of  lead,  or  lead  acetate. 
The  following  year  his  wife  miscarried  at  the  end  of  seven  months.  A  year 
later  a  child  was  bom  at  full  term,  but  died  in  convulsions  when  six  months 
old.  The  curious  part  of  this  case  is  that  the  worker  himself  was  unaffected 
until  a  few  months  ago  and  until  after  the  birth  last  referred  to. 

3.  James  Scott  was  a  printer  for  over  forty  years  and  died  of  lead  poison- 
ing. He  was  married  in  1868.  Of  twelve  births  six  children  survived,  four 
died  from  various  causes  during  their  first  year,  there  was  one  still-birth 
and  one  miscarriage. 

4.  Alexander  Joronsky,  a  Pole,  came  to  this  country  in  1891.  After  hav- 
ing various  unskilled  jobs,  he  found  employment  as  a  stripper  in  a  big 
white-lead  factory.  During  his  period  of  employment  as  a  stripper  his  wife 
gave  birth  to  four  children ;  one  of  these  was  still-bom,  and  the  others  lived 
four  days,  three  days,  and  one  day  respectively. 

5.  A  Hungarian  painter,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1893,  presents  an 
interesting  case.  Five  of  his  ten  children  died  within  a  year  of  their  birth 
and  his  wife  has  had  two  miscarriages.  The  man  himself,  however,  had  his 
first  attack  very  recently. 

The  investigation  of  hospital  cases  at  once  opened  up  numerous 
others,  and  also  gave  us  clues  to  factories  where  there  were  lead 
processes  of  which  wo  did  not  know.  The  next  step  in  the  investi- 
gation, therefore,  was  the  inspection  of  factories. 

One  of  the  first  cases  which  came  to  our  attention  was  a  pathetic 
case  of  double  wrist-drop.  The  victim,  a  man  of  middle  age,  had 
worked  in  a  magneto  factory.    It  was  a  big  place,  with  many  hun- 
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DUST  COLLECTORS  IX  A  LEAD  PLAXT 

Cloth  Bags  Permit  Air  from  Exhausts  to  Pass  Through  While  Retain- 
ing Lead  Dust  Which  Falls  Into  Bins  and  is  Saved.     In  Up-To- 
Date  Plants  the  Bags  Are  Shaken  by  a  Mechanical 
Device  Operated  from  Outside  of  Dust  House 


EMPTYING   A    RED-LEAD    FURNACE 

When   Oxidized   in   Furnaces   the   Lead  is   Raked   Out  Into   Cars,     In 

Spite  of  Powerful  Exhausts  and  Hoods  Some  Dust  Floats  in  the 

Air  and  is  Breathed  by  the  Workers 
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dreds  of  employees,  but  the  lead  process  was  carried  on  exclusive- 
ly in  one  small  room,  a  sort  of  lean-to  at  the  rear  of  the  factory 
and  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Here  were  located  five 
lead  pots,  the  temperature  of  which  varied  from  800  to  1500  de- 
grees. These  pots,  when  inspected,  were  covered  by  hoods 
leading  to  a  chimney,  but  were  not  provided  with  any  blower  at- 
tachment The  roof  was  raised  slightly  and  a  fan  at  one  end  gave 
a  fairly  good  air  circulation.  In  the  process  preceding  the  so-called 
"hardening",  bars  of  steel  are  bent  into  the  horseshoe  shape  of  a 
magnet.  They  are  then  brought  into  the  hardening  room  and  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  molten  lead.  There  they  remain  for  a  specified 
length  of  time,  when  they  are  removed  and  suddenly  immersed  in 
water.  After  cooling  they  are  stacked  up,  one  above  the 
other,  and  are  rubbed  down  with  sandpaper  to  remove  any  particles 
of  lead  that  remain.  This  process,  at  the  time  when  the  inspection 
was  made,  had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  a  year  and  nine  men 
were  employed  at  it.  I  found  seven  cases  of  lead  poisoning;  one 
had  resulted  in  death,  and  one  in  double  wrist-drop;  others  had 
necessitated  long  periods  of  unemployment. 

A  wire  mill  carried  on  a  similar  process.  Here  the  tempering 
and  hardening  is  done  by  passing  the  wire  slowly  through  a  bath 
of  molten  lead.  The  wire  is  wound  on  huge  spools  revolving  slowly, 
and  is  then  wound  onto  another  reel.  The  room  is  habitually  full 
of  smoke,  gas,  and  fumes,  and  the  men  work  intolerable  hours, — 
two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each,  with  no  time  for  meals.  They  have 
to  snatch  what  they  eat, — ^because  the  lead  positively  cannot  be 
cooled  oflF. 

In  both  of  these  processes  the  danger  comes,  I  believe,  not  from 
the  fumes  of  molten  lead,  but  rather  from  the  particles  of  lead  oxid 
which  probably  fill  the  air.  In  both  cases  the  skimmings  from  the 
lead  pots  are  brushed  carelessly  aside  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
floor,  or  to  accumulate  in  piles  beside  the  pots. 

Some  of  you  will  wonder  how  a  girl  working  in  an  embroidery 
factory  can  be  poisoned  by  lead.  You  will  doubtless  scoff  at  the 
possibility  of  a  worker  on  embroidery  contracting  lead  poisoning. 
But  I  have  found  two  such  cases.  The  designs  to  be  embroider- 
ed are  stenciled  on  cloth.  This  is  usually  done  with  a  mixture  of 
chalk  and  talcum  powder.  One  resourceful  employer,  however,  ob- 
serving the  way  in  which  the  chalk  rubbed  off,  substituted  dry 
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white  lead,  which  clings  more  tenaciously.  The  girls  who  used  it 
were  ignorant  of  its  poisonous  character  and  handled  it  as  care- 
lessly as  they  had  handled  the  chalk.  They  pounded  it  into  the 
stencils  and  the  dust  rose  in  their  faces  and  the  lead  covered  their 
hands.  Little  wonder  they  got  lead  poisoning.  The  use  of  lead  for 
this  purpose  is  common. 

Another  case,  which  is  individually  the  most  pathetic  I  have  seen, 
is  that  of  William  O'Connell.  O'Connell  has  now  been  out  of 
work  for  about  eleven  months  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  as  he  is  to- 
tally incapacitated.  The  interesting  and  exasperating  thing  about  it  is 
that  he  is  our  employee, — speaking  collectively, — ^because  O'Con- 
nell  was  in  the  en:4)loy  of  the  United  States  government,  immediate- 
ly under  the  Navy  Department  and  a  worker  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  where  his  job  was  that  of  "scaling^'  in  the  double  bottoms. 
Battleships  are  provided  nowadays  with  double  bottoms,  a  shell 
which  envelops  the  entire  keel  of  the  ship;  between  these 
bottoms  is  a  space  of  about  two  and  one-half  feet,  which  is  divided 
into  compartments  of  from  four  to  six  feet  square.  In  order  to 
prevent  rust  these  double  bottoms  are  painted  with  red  oxid  of 
lead,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  pro- 
cess of  scaling  consists  of  scraping  off  the  red  oxid  paint  with  an 
automatic  compressed-air  chisel  called  a  "hammer".  When  in  op- 
eration this  hammer  throws  a  spurt  of  dust  up  into  the  faces  of  the 
workmen,  who  wear  goggles  but  no  respirators.  Sometimes  several 
men  work  in  one  small  compartment,  and  they  tell  me  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  see  the  electric  bulbs  at  their  elbows.  "And 
then  when  the  air  hose  breaks,  you  ought  to  see  the  place !"  one  of 
the  men  remarked.  Think  of  working  in  such  a  place  for  eight 
hours  a  day  I  It  is  any  wonder  that,  out  of  a  squad  which  averaged 
about  fifty  men,  we  found  twenty  cases  of  severe  lead  poisoning,  in- 
cluding two  deaths  and  0*G)nnell,  who  is  totally  incapacitated? 
And  these  men  have  no  washing  facilities,  they  wear  no  respirators, 
there  is  no  exhaust,  there  are  no  accessible  eating  facilities,  there  is  no 
medical  inspection,  and  they  get  no  compensation.  The  government 
gives  no  compensation  for  lead  poisoning  because,  technically,  it 
is  not  an  accident, — which  is  true,  for  under  the  circumstances  it 
is  a  dead  certainty.  Yet  the  surgeon  of  the  post  asked  me, — ^a  lay- 
man,—"Why  I  is  that  work  dangerous?" 

Other  industries  contributed  their  quotas  of  lead  poisoning  cases. 
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One  firm,  manufacturing  white  and  red  lead,  reported  through  its 
physicians  twenty- four  cases  from  October,  1910,  to  October,  191 1. 
We  dug  around  a  bit  and  found  a  dozen  more.  About  two  hundred 
men  were  exposed.  In  another  white-lead  works,  where  the  factory 
had  been  running  with  about  two  dozen  men,  we  found  eight  cases 
diagnosed  by  the  factory  physician.  In  another  white-lead  fac- 
tory the  superintendent  claimed  that  no  case  of  lead  poisoning 
had  ever  occurred  during  his  ten  or  a  dozen  years  there ;  for,  said 
he,  "We  send  a  man  oflf  when  he  shows  the  first  signs  of  being 
leaded."  The  next  Sunday  I  saw  five  men  who  had  been  leaded  in 
that  plant,  and  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  periods  varying  from 
a  week  to  almost  a  year.  One  poor  fellow  had  had  four  separate 
attacks  and  had  gone  doggedly  back  to  the  same  job.  Just  the 
week  before,  when  he  was  suflfering  severely  from  colic,  this  same 
superintendent  had  on  two  occasions  sent  a  messenger  to  him  asking 
him  to  come  back  to  work. 

Of  all  the  industries  which  I  have  studied,  painting,  especially 
interior  decorating,  yields  more  lead  poisoning  than  any  other,  not 
proportionately  but  in  the  total  number  of  victims.  Man  after  man 
had  the  same  tale  to  tell, — a,  long  job,  close  interior  work,  sand- 
papering, stipple,  painting,  more  sandpapering  and  more  painting,  a 
sudden  overpowering  attack,  and  a  period  of  sickness  and  idleness, 
leaving  him  just  at  the  end  of  the  busy  season  when  it  is  impossible 
to  find  work. 

It  does  not  occur  to  m^ny  of  us  that  in  New  York,  at  any  rate,  a 
building  in  course  of  construction  is  absolutely  (with  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions)  without  the  pale  of  the  law.  And  yet  any  new 
building  in  course  of  construction  in  New  York  City  has  constantly 
working  in  it  from  two  himdred  to  six  hundred,  or  even  more,  men. 
These  men  are  usually  working  under  almost  intolerable  conditions, 
with  a  complete  lack  of  sanitary  conveniences,  no  washing  facilities, 
no  provision  for  eating,  and  no  attention  to  health  or  hygiene. 
Many  a  painter  has  related  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to 
wash  his  hands  for  lunch,  and  how  he  is  forced  to  hold  his  sand- 
wich between  two  pieces  of  paper  in  order  to  keep  his  lead-covered 
hands  from  coming  in  contact  with  his  food.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  for  a  builder  to  safeguard  his  painters.  He  can  use  zinc  white, 
which  is  better  in  some  ways  than  white  lead  and  is  but  slightly  more 
expensive.  In  fact,  one  of  the  biggest  so-called  speculative  builders 
in  New  York  City  now  specifies  white  zinc  and  wet  sandpapering. 
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We  have  now  acquired  in  this  country,  I  believe,  a  body  of  evi- 
dence which  demonstrates  the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  and 
other  industrial  diseases.  They  may  not  be  as  prevalent  as  abroad, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  industries  in  which  these  diseases  are  found 
employ  unskilled,  non-English  speaking  workers,  who  pass  quickly 
from  one  industry  to  another,  and  who  seldom  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  authorities. 

In  preventing  industrial  disease,  especially  lead  poisoning,  an  ed- 
ucational campaign  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  thing  of  prime  impor- 
tance,—education  of  the  worker  and  education  of  the  employer. 
The  first  step  in  the  education  of  the  employee  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  English,  then  the  simple  rules  for  the  care  of 
health  and  self  which  are  so  effective  in  preventing  lead  poisoning. 
The  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  told  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  lead  poisoning,  and  then  how  to  prevent  it  and  how  to 
treat  it  There  are  many  employers  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
safeguard  their  workers.  One  white-lead  manufacturer  is  spending 
$20,000  on  prevention.  He  may  not  be  doing  it  in  the  right  way,  but 
he  has  got  the  right  spirit  and  will  doubtless  do  more, — ^more  in  fact 
than  he  could  be  forced  to  do.  Then,  let  us  bring  on  the  legislation 
and  force  the  recalcitrant  employers  into  line. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


I.  Lead  Poisoning 

Mr.  F.  V.  Hammar,  President  of  Hammar  Brothers  White-Lead 
Co,,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois:  I  think  the  pictures  shown  by  Mr. 
Pratt  demonstrate  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  all  lead  poisoning  comes 
from  lead  dust.  Factories  can  be  made  sanitary  by  the  elimination 
of  dust.  This  statement  relates,  not  to  industrial  poisoning  as  a 
whole,  but  to  white  lead,  and  is  based  on  experience  in  my  own  fac- 
tory. We  are  not  appalled  by  the  lead  menace.  Our  record  of 
twelve  years  is  not  one  death,  either  in  our  lead  smelter  or  in  our 
white-lead  works,  and  in  the  past  eleven  months  we  have  had  but 
four  reportable  cases  under  the  Illinois  law,  and  the  loss  of  labor 
was  not  to  exceed  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  The  experience  of  those 
who  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  controlling  lead  poisoning, 
with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  laborer's  loss  of  wages  and  preventing 
any  danger  to  his  future  health,  should  be  of  interest. 

No  consideration  of  the  sanitation  of  lead  works  is  valuable  until 
the  avenue  of  entrance  of  various  poisons,  dusts,  fumes,  or  gases 
into  the  human  body  is  satisfactorily  settled.  If  you  do  not  know 
how  toxins  get  into  the  body,  you  have  little  hope  of  knowing  how 
to  keep  them  out.  Lead  poisoning  seems  to  be  particularly  pro- 
ductive of  theories  as  to  causes  of  inoculation.  But,  as  a  practical 
fact,  lead  is  non-poisonous  until  brought  into  contact  with  the  fluids 
of  the  alimentary  tract,  chiefly  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach. 
Undissolved  lead  is  no  menace,  and  only  when  dissolved  by  the  or- 
ganic fluids  is  it  absorbed  into  the  vascular  system.  Such  solvents 
are  lacking  in  all  organs  except  the  alimentary  tract.  Therefore 
the  skin,  abrasions  of  the  skin,  the  scalp,  under  the  finger  naik,  and 
even  the  lungs,  are  not  avenues  of  entrance  of  toxins.  If  they 
were,  they  have  little  if  any  power  of  converting  sufficient  lead  salt 
into  soluble  poisons  and  absorbable  solutions  to  be  a  serious  menace 
to  health.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  mild  plumbism  may  result 
from  lead  hair  dyes  and  lead  face  powders,  and  that  lethal  quantities 
may  be  forced  into  the  pulmonary  organs  of  a  cat,  but  the  menace  of 
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such  special  conditions  is  so  rare  and  so  slight  that,  for  general  pur- 
poses of  sanitation,  we  may  assume  that  the  only  avenues  of  entrance 
are  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  and  that  the  only  place  of  conversion 
into  absorbable  liquids  is  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  lead-works  hygiene,  therefore,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  lead  salt,  in  any  form,  from  entering  the  nose  or  mouth.  The 
first  necessity  is  to  inform  all  workmen  of  the  danger  of  lead  poison- 
ing,— ^that  it  comes  from  working  in  lead  dusts ;  that  the  first  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  are  constipation  and  colic;  and,  of  great  im- 
portance, that  as  soon  as  they  notice  alimentary  disturbances,  they 
are  to  report  at  once  to  the  foreman  and  to  the  factory  physician 
for  treatment. 

That  men  may  woric  in  a  minimum  of  dust,  forced  drafts,  hoods, 
and  artificial  ventilation  are  necessary.  It  is  generally  recommended 
by  authorities  that  floors  should  be  of  such  material  that  they  may 
be  flushed  daily,  and  this  is  most  desirable.  If  all  lead  works  could 
be  rebuilt,  for  this  and  other  economical  reasons,  they  would  have 
concrete  floors.  But  we  believe  forced  drafts  are  more  efficacious 
than  flushed  floors  because,  while  it  is  most  desirable  that  floors 
should  be  clean,  the  first  truck  or  barrel  that  passes  over  them  drops 
some  lead  salts,  and  the  quantity  on  the  previously  clean  floor  ac- 
cumulates in  proportion  to  the  work  done  during  the  day.  Lead 
salt  is,  as  a  rule,  of  high  specific  gravity  and  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  si f tings  are  carried  into  the  air.  As  a. result,  while  the  floors 
may  not  be  immaculate,  the  ventilators  soon  remove  floating  parti- 
cles, and  leave  the  air  cleaner  and  more  sanitary  than  where  the 
floors  are  flushed  daily  without  the  forced  draft  and  ventilation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
wherever  lead  dust  is  in  the  air  the  workman  must  wear  a  protec- 
tion over  the  nose  and  mouth.  We  have  to  some  satisfactory  extent 
perfected  a  "mask"  that  is  inexpensive,  affords  a  maximum  area 
for  air  filtration,  and,  once  it  becomes  damp  from  the  laborer's 
breath,  is  an  excellent  protection  against  dust.  The  workmen  wear 
these  masks  without  objection,  and  the  results  are  very  encouraging. 
There  are  places  in  all  American  factories  where  fans,  drafts,  or 
flushed  floors  are  impossible.  In  these  departments  the  workmen  are 
forced  to  wear  masks,  the  circulation  of  air  is  as  free  as  possible, 
the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  physician 
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gives  his  especial  attention  to  the  men  employed.  Our  records  show 
that,  by  these  means,  the  menace  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  find 
it  essential  to  separate  the  dusty  departments  from  those  where  no 
dust  originates,  for  the  men  who  handle  lead  in  oil  never  suffer 
from  pltunbism,  and  in  the  latter  department  the  liberal  use  of  ordi- 
nary floor  oil  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  fixes  in  place  such  dust  as  may 
blow  in  and  assists  in  sanitation. 

All  of  these  suggestions  are  only  coordinate  with  shower-baths, 
washing  facilities,  places  for  eating  outside  the  factory,  frequent 
sweeping,  and  above  all  constant  vigilance  to  see  that  the  laborer 
realizes  the  danger  and  uses  the  precautions  furnished.  But  all 
these  items  are  precautionary.  The  active  and  effective  agency 
in  the  conservation  of  our  workmen's  health  is  an  excellent  phy- 
sician. No  system  of  prevention  can  be  devised  that  will  be  so 
perfect  as  entirely  to  prevent  plumbism  among  men  of  the  small 
intelligence  of  the  average  day-laborer.  The  tendency  is  always 
to  minimize  the  danger  and  to  disregard  positive  orders  regard- 
ing wearing  the  mask  and  proper  cleanliness  in  eating.  There- 
fore men  do  get  lead  colic,  and  they  often  neglect  to  report  it 
until  it  becomes  severe.  In  fact,  such  serious  cases  as  we  have  had 
have  almost  invariably  arisen  among  strong,  vigorous  young  white 
men  who,  in  the  egotistical  belief  that  nothing  can  hurt  them,  neg- 
lect, as  far  as  they  dare,  our  regulations  for  their  protection,  espe- 
cially in  emergencies.  That  we  may  treat  cases  in  their  incipiency, 
our  physician  personally  sees  all  the  workmen  every  Friday.  The 
men  whom  he  suspects  of  intoxication  are  held  for  personal  exami- 
nation. His  experience  enables  him  to  spot  a  suspect  at  sight  and  a 
few  words  completes  the  diagnosis.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
reaching  the  case  in  its  incipiency,  when  a  spoonful  of  Epsom  Salts 
will  effect  a  cure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  white  lead  is  a  menace.  But  there  is  also 
no  doubt  that  this  menace  can  be  controlled.  For  such  control  regu- 
lation and  law  are  necessary.  We  believe  in  legislation  for  danger- 
ous trades.  The  necessity  for  it  comes,  however,  from  ignorance 
rather  than  from  essential  danger.  We  believe  that  every  man 
working  in  lead  should  realize  how  and  why  he  may  become  intoxi- 
cated and,  equally  important,  how  he  can  avoid  serious  results.  Legis- 
lation is  necessary  that  this  information  shall  be  disseminated ;  and 
legislation  helps  the  manufacturer  by  assisting  him  to  enforce  regu- 
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lations.  That  pltimbism  can  be  controlled  to  a  satisfactory  degree 
I  know  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  and  if  your  Association  can 
suggest  any  practical  methods  or  regulations  that  will  assist  in  re- 
moving the  menace  to  labor,  all  white-lead  makers  will  give  you 
hearty  cooperation. 

Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse,  New  York  City:  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  this  apology  for  the  lead  industries.  But  I  think  there  is 
one  point  to  bring  out,  that  the  lead  industry  is  practised  for  the 
profit  there  is  in  it.  There  are  satisfactory  measures  for  protecting 
the  lead  worker,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that 
adequate  n^eans  of  protection  are  now  used  in  any  factory  in  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  profit  is  the  important  side  and  it 
behooves  us,  as  students  of  industrial  diseases,  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Foss,  Arizona:  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
only  way  a  person  can  become  poisoned  from  lead  is  through  the 
intestines,  and  not  through  the  skin.  Only  last  evening  pr.  Ander- 
son of  the  Navy  told  me  they  had  been  making  investigations  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  men  who  chip  off  paint  scales  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  They  made  tests  and  it  waCs  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  in  seven  days  you  could  get  poisoning  by  rubbing  lead  on  the 
skin.  The  investigations  made  by  the  Navy  show  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  believe  that  you  cannot  be  poisoned  except  through  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  this  idea  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Ham  mar:  The  men  who  work  in  the  Navy  wear  goggles 
instead  of  respirators.  I  contend,  very  reasonably,  that  if  they  keep 
the  dust  out  of  their  mouths  they  will  keep  it  out  of  their  systems. 
But  I  was  speaking  of  white-lead  works,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  lead 
poisoning  comes  from  sandpapering  and  not  from  lead  works. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers,  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  Netd 
York:  The  fact  that  lead  is  absorbed  through  the  skin  and  pro- 
duces toxic  effects  is  brought  out  by  Rambousek  of  Austria  and 
Roth  of  Germany,  in  works  published  within  a  year.  The  method 
of  poisoning  indicated  by  Mr.  Hammar  is  the  more  usual,  but  most 
of  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  occur  among  painters  who  are  work- 
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ing  with  leaxl  paints.  When  they  are  employed  in  sandpapering 
paint  and  the  application  of  oil  is  neglected,  the  poison  is  absorbed 
through  the  skin. 

Mr.  John  Vogt,  New  York  Department  of  Labor:  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  accompany  Mr.  Pratt  during  his  investigation,  and  from 
the  many  tests  I  made  of  the  various  oxids  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  where  the  dust  was  eliminated  as  much  as  practicable,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  cases  of  lead  poisonmg  was  reduced. 

Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  New  York  City:  The  great  pos- 
sibility of  lead  poisoning  is  getting  lead  into  the  mouth.  It  is  an 
ordinary  problem  of  sanitation. 

Dr.  Harold  K.  Gibson,  Illinois  Factory  Inspection  Department: 
Mr.  Hammar's  remarics  are  interesting.  I  believe  he  is,  like  others, 
making  an  effort  to  eliminate  lead  poisoning  from  his  plant.  It 
can  be  eliminated,  but  all  the  dust  collectors  and  improved  methods 
of  sanitation  and  exhaust  devices  and  washing  facilities  will  not 
do  it  by  themselves.  After  all,  I  think  the  decisive  factors  are  strict 
personal  supervision  by  foremen  and  the  education  of  the  men  in 
personal  hygiene.  We  have  what  we  call  two  classes  of  manu- 
facturers, those  who  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law  and  those 
who  cofnply  with  the  letter  and  with  the  spirit.  Mr.  Hammar  I 
know  to  be  one  of  the  latter  class.  All  these  measures,  including 
sanitation,  will  not  avail  unless  the  manufacturer  complies  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary,  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City:  A  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr. 
Hammar  treated  this  subject  at  our  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  I 
have  often  cited  his  work  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done. 
There  is  need  of  labor  legislation  to  bring  other  manufacturers  up 
to  his  standard. 

Mr.  Hammar  is  also  correct  in  his  contention  that  the  amount  of 
industrial  lead  poisoning  due  to  absorption  through  the  skin  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  Practically  all  industrial  lead  poison- 
ing, leading  authorities  agree,  is  caused  by  the  inhalation  or  the 
swallowing  of  lead  vapor  or  dust. 
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Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  National  Consumers^  League,  New  York 
City:  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  a  man  to  shovel  lead  and  then 
telling  him  it  is  harmful,  yet  paying  him  to  keep  it  up.  Is  there  any 
apparatus  on  the  market  to  prevent  that  phase  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Thompson,  Chemist,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York:  I 
came  here  on  account  of  our  interest  in  this  work.  I  want  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  supplement  to  what  Mr.  Hammar  has  said  about 
dust.  In  our  experience  the  dust  is  the  dangerous  element.  In  re- 
gard to  mechanical  handling,  not  much  has  been  done  on  that  ques- 
tion, but  we  are  making  progress.  There  is  a  phase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  lead  not  yet  touched  on,  however,  which  illustrates 
one  direction  in  which  a  saving  of  dust  can  be  accomplished.  From 
the  time  when  you  put  the  white  lead  in  the  factory,  it  may  be 
handled  in  enclosed  machinery  and  no  dry  lead  dust  produced  until 
it  is  put  in  pans ;  and  even  that  can  be  avoided  by  mixing  it  with  oil. 
However,  the  trade  requirements  are  such  that  this  cannot  always  be 
cione.    Some  painters  will  not  accept  such  paint. 

We  need  an  educational  movement,  to  be  followed  by  such  legis- 
lation as  is  necessary,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think,  by  the 
time  the  legislation  is  accomplished,  the  manufacturers  will  have  done 
everything  that  will  be  required  of  them.  We  sympathize  heartily 
with  this  work  and  want  to  help  it  along  in  every  way  possible.  We 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
in  washrooms  and  in  new  machinery.  The  policy  of  our  company, 
and  I  speak  authoritatively,  is  not  to  hold  back  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  any  way  which  will  assist  in  the  prevention  of  lead 
poisoning. 

II.  Investigation  and  Reporting  of  Industrial  Diseases 

Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D. 
C;  The  papers  presented  this  morning  are  particularly  valuable. 
Very  naturally  we  inquire  why  there  is  such  a  paucity  in  American 
literature  upon  this  subject.  The  reason  we  have  so  little  litera- 
ture is  that  we  have  had  few  original  investigations,  and  I  think  it 
is  exceedingly  encouraging  that  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau 
is  recently  paying  more  attention  to  the  question  of  industrial  dis- 
eases. I  consider  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  the  bureau 
can  perform  is  to  have  expert  investigations  made  into  the  conditions 
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affecting  the  workers'  health.  This  example  should  be  followed  by 
our  states.  More  money  should  be  spent  on  original  investigation, 
so  that  we  may  come  into  possession  of  facts  to  form  a  literature  on 
the  subject.  Then  we  need  the  training  of  men  and  women  to  this 
work. 

I  believe  the  reason  the  Germans  lead  in  literature  of  that  kind  is 
that  they  have  a  large  number  of  medical  officers  connected  with  in- 
dustrial insurance  companies,  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  dis- 
ease and  who  naturally  g^ve  special  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
factors  which  aflFect  the  welfare  of  workers.  We  may  benefit  the 
American  laborer  to  a  great  extent  by  encouraging  the  employment 
of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  give  their  entire  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  laborer.  The  ordinary  workman  often  hesitates  until 
he  is  really  compelled  to  give  up  work  before  asking  for  medical 
advice.  If  he  were  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  whose  duty  it  was  to 
g^ve  attention  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  he  would  ask  advice  at  the 
earliest  possible  and  most  opportune  moment. 

I  wish  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  the  reporting  of  all  industrial 
diseases  in  every  state  in  the  union.  Until  we  do  this  many  dis- 
eases may  be  due  to  industrial  causes  but  not  be  recognized  as  such. 
We  should  also  train  up  medical  men  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with 
what  constitutes  industrial  disease. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Foss,  Arizona:  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  re- 
porting of  diseases,  and  the  question  of  what  should  be  reported 
and  what  compensation  should  be  paid.  It  would  seem  right  to  ask 
the  labor  organizations  to  cooperate,  as  they  have  recently  done  in 
Arizona  in  regard  to  the  union  label.  They  sent  out  letters  to  all  the 
people  who  use  printed  matter  asking  them  to  use  that  label.  If 
the  physician  is  receiving  his  living  from  these  people  he  will  pay 
attention  to  their  request. 

Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  California  State  Board  of  Health:  The 
California  legislature  of  191 1  passed  a  law,  recommended  by  this 
Association,  requiring  the  reporting  of  six  occupational  diseases.  The 
bill  was  essentially  that  formulated  by  this  Association  but  with  one 
minor  change,  that  reports  should  be  made  to  the  state  board  of 
health  instead  of  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The  state  board 
of  health  then  makes  a  transcript  of  the  report  and  immediately 
forwards  it  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
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I  think  it  possible  that,  when  a  careful  survey  has  been  made,  we 
shall  find  that  California  does  not  have,  under  present  industrial 
and  limited  manufacturing  conditions,  a  large  problem  of  industrial 
disease.  We  are  doing  some  things,  however,  which  may  interest 
you.  The  labor  bureau  is  in  touch  with  the  labor  associations  of  the 
state  and  I  have  given  them  a  list  of  all  the  occupations  which  we 
thought  might  be  productive  of  industrial  diseases.  We  have  tried 
to  get  the  names  of  the  secretaries  of  all  the  painters'  imions  and  of 
all  the  printers'  unions.  We  are  also  trying,  in  the  principal  cities, 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  diseases  which  are  not  reported. 
That  is  joint  work  of  the  health  and  statistical  boards. 

The  physicians  are  the  biggest  factor  in  reporting.  If  we  could 
get  all  the  physicians  to  be  active  and  interested  and  to  study  the 
problem  and  see  the  importance  of  reporting,  it  would  be  a  great 
assistance. 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  Chairman:  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Mr.  Hoffman's  stimulating  and 
salutary  paper.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  doctrine  we  need  as  social 
workers  to  keep  us  alive  and  aware  of  our  weakness.  But  I  think 
most  of  us  would  wish  to  put  in  a  caveat  against  his  description  of 
the  manufacturer.  He  has  had  in  mind  the  large-scale,  high-minded, 
far-seeing  employer.  There  are  many  of  that  type,  but  I  think  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  manufacturers  of  the  other  type  and 
that  the  presence  of  such  manufacturers  in  the  community  is  the 
justification  for  public  interference,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  to 
remind  them  that,  while  tariff  protection  is  to  them  the  all-important 
thing,  to  the  community  at  large  protection  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  their  employees  is  even  more  important. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  called  attention  to  the  paucity  of  literature  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  hygiene  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
readily  the  literature  that  is  available.  We  hope  our  bibliog^phy 
of  industrial  hygiene  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  giving  access 
to  this  literature. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  this  Association  has  been  the  enact- 
ment by  some  eight  states  of  a  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  certain 
industrial  diseases.  Dr.  Hatch's  paper  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  in  this  work  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  talking  about  what 
we  ought  to  do  and  are  really  beginning  to  do  things  of  value.  I  wish 
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to  reenforce  what  he  has  said  in  regard  to  the  cordial  cooperation 
that  this  Association  has  had,  in  connection  with  its  efforts  to  make 
the  reporting  law  a  success,  from  leading  physicians  in  New  York 
City.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  outset,  most  of  the  physicians 
we  communicated  with  were  not  enthusiastic  about  this  additional 
burden.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  explained  to  them,  their  attitude 
changed  and  we  have  had  their  cordial  cooperation.  I  hope  that 
the  plan  worked  out  in  New  York  State  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  other  seven  states  which  have  laws  requiring  the  reporting  of 
industrial  diseases. 
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HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRY 


Presiding  Officer:  Warren  Coleman 
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THE    FUNCTION    OF     HOSPITALS    AND    CLINICS    IN 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASE 


RicHAJU)  C.  Cabot 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 


What  are  the  hospitals  doing  to  prevent  industrial  disease?  Little 
or  nothing.  What  ought  they  to  be  doing?  Much.  Why?  Were 
hospitals  organized  to  do  preventive  work  and  to  follow  back  into 
the  community  all  the  medical  problems  that  the  community  shoots 
into  the  clinics?  No;  the  charters  and  constitutions  of  hospitals 
contain  no  distinct  evidence  of  any  such  provision.  But  public 
sentiment  is  banning  to  demand  that  the  hospital  shall  advance,  as 
the  country  has  advanced,  beyond  the  thought  of  its  founders. 

Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  demand  that  hospitals  and  doctors 
alike  shall  do  something  to  abolish  the  need  of  their  own  existence — 
shall  make,  at  any  rate,  a  sincere  and  strenuous  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  are  those  of  us  who  doubt  the  success  of  that  effort 
and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  prevention  of  industrial  disease 
is  largely  a  moral  problem  with  which  the  hospital  is  not  organized 
or  temperamentally  fitted  to  deal.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  public  is  putting  it  up  to  the  hospitals  to  deal  in  some  way  with 
the  many-spreading  branches  and  with  the  single  deep  root  of 
industrial  disease. 

Industrial  diseases,  such  as  lead  poisoning  and  "heat  cramps",  pass 
through  the  hospital  and  out  again  like  threads  in  a  loom.  They 
represent  but  one  of  many  such  threads  of  human  suffering  which, 
from  the  hospital  point  of  view,  suddenly  appear  out  of  the  wild 
jungle  of  the  modem  industrial  world,  are  visible  for  a  moment  in 
the  cleared  and  lighted  space  which  science  has  established  in  the 
clinic,  and  disappear  again  into  the  tangled  outside  world. 

It  is  precisely  because  there  are  so  many  such  threads,  besides 
that  leading  to  industry,  that  no  one  notices  or  follows  up  any  one 
of  them.  The  doctor's  mind  is  distraught  with  a  dim  awareness, 
"out  of  the  corner  of  his  mind's  eye",  of  this  mesh  of  threads.  He 
§€es  not  only  occupational  diseases  but  recreational  diseases  (poi- 
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soned  recreations)  and  educational  maladies  due,  like  caisson 
disease,  to  the  crushing  pressure  of  many  atmospheres  on  sensitive 
minds,  or  to  rarefication  of  the  educational  atmosphere,  or  to  poi- 
sonous elements  introduced  in  education.  He  cannot  be  altogether 
oblivious  of  the  strands  which  bad  housing,  bad  cooking,  alcohol, 
morphine,  racial  misadaptation,  and  disillusionment  weave  into  the 
many-colored  fabric  of  misery  as  it  passes  through  his  clinic. 

If  he  had  been  challenged  only  by  the  disgrace  of  industrial 
disease,  he  might  have  long  since  picked  up  the  gauntlet  and  gone 
into  the  fight.  But  he  is  dimly  aware  that  industrial  disease  is  now 
in  the  limelight  chiefly  because  Mr.  John  B.  Andrews  and  a  few 
other  intelligent  people  have  recognized  the  horror  and  shame  that 
it  is  and  are  focusing  public  opinion  upon  it.  He  knows  that  poi- 
soned recreation  and  poisoned  education  are  disease-breeding 
factors  as  serious  as  poisoned  air,  and  that  the  housing  problem, 
the  immigration  problem,  and  the  drink  problem  do  as  much  as 
industrial  risks  to  keep  the  public  sick  and  the  hospitals  busy.  But 
he  also  knows  that  he  cannot  fight  all  of  the  giants  at  once  and 
unaided,  and  that  to  recognize  them  clearly  and  do  nothing  about 
them  would  render  his  medical  right  arm  powerless.  Hence,  with 
a  judicious  instinct  of  self-protective  adaptation,  he  turns  his 
attention  elsewhere. 

This  explains  why  our  hospitals,  though  called  upon  to  do  so 
much,  are  actually  doing  so  little  to  prevent  industrial  disease. 
Hospital  doctors  see  no  advantage  and  no  heroism  in  biting  off 
more  than  they  can  chew. 

But  the  reorganization  of  the  hospital  has  begun.  Its  forces  will 
soon  be  arranged  so  that  the  doctor  can  call  for  the  help  he  needs 
with  some  confidence  that  an  answer  will  come.  As  soon  as 
doctors  realize  this,  they  will  begin  calling  for  the  following : 

I.  Trained  investigators, — ^The  human  results  of  industrial 
disease  should  be  followed  up  to  their  source.  Was  it  the  patient's 
ignorance,  the  employer's  negligence,  the  law's  delay,  or  the  predis- 
posing influence  of  heredity  and  other  conditions  outside  the  field  of 
industry?  Whenever  one  case  of  industrial  disease  appears  at  a 
hospital  there  must  be  many  more  that  didn't.  These  others  must 
be  found. 

The  investigator  should  represent  the  hospital  and  not  an  outside 
agency,  because  the  hospital  occupies  a  position  of  judicial  fairness 
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and  impartiality.  It  is  quite  unconcerned  with  the  special  viewpoint 
or  class  consciousness  of  the  employer  or  of  the  employed.  It 
cannot  justiy  incur  the  suspicion  of  either,  for  the  hospital  doesn't 
care  a  button  whose  fault  is  represented  in  industrial  sickness. 

2.  Educational  weapons. — As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these 
investigators,  excellent  illustrative  material  will  be  amassed  for  the 
prosecution  of  campaigns  of  education  among  employers,  employed, 
meni(bers  of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  general  public. 

The  recent  success  of  the  campaign  against  phosphorus  in  industry 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  agitation  had  not  had  some  excel- 
lent pictures  of  the  effects  of  phosphorus  necrosis  on  the  jaw.  The 
hospitals  are  very  promising  fields  in  which  to  search  for  awful 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  the  examples  will  be  all  the  more  telling 
and  persuasive  if  they  are  found  by  the  hospitals'  own  agents  and 
not  by  outside  agencies  exposed  to  suspicion  of  prejudice. 

Pictures  illustrating  the  effects  of  diseases  and  the  devices  for 
preventing  them  should  be  on  the  walls  and  screens  of  every  clinic. 
They  accomplish  little  by  themselves,  but  if  you  lead  a  patient  up 
to  one  of  them  and  explain  the  picture  and  your  advice,  each  by 
means  of  the  other,  you  produce  a  far  deeper  effect  on  the  patient's 
mind  than  you  can  by  talk  alone.  A  clinic  thus  furnished  is  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  industrial  hygiene  and  one  likely  to  produce 
all  the  more  effect  because  of  its  connection  with  the  hospital. 
Hospitals  will  probably  be  slow  to  set  up  such  exhibits  by  them- 
selves, but  they  might  be  given  sets  of  pictures  on  trial  by  an 
organization  interested  in  industrial  hygiene. 

3.  Research  in  industrial  hygiene. — Such  research  will  naturally 
become  a  part  of  any  hospital  associated  with  a  medical  school  which 
maintains  an  active  department  of  preventive  medicine.  It  will 
concern  the  modes  by  which  industrial  disease  is  produced  and  those 
by  which  it  may  be  prevented. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  indicated  my  conviction  that  it 
is  the  hospital's  business  to  look  into  education,  recreation,  housing, 
and  alcoholism  as  causes  of  disease  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  its 
business  to  look  into  industry.  Each  of  the  factors  just  mentioned 
is  as  important  as  industry  in  causing  illness  and  disability.  In 
closing  I  wish  to  say  that  just  because  the  hospital  physician  sees  the 
interweaving  and  interlocking  of  all  these  factors  as  no  one  else 
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does,  he  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  common  sense  as  the  man 
most  responsible  for  the  difficult  task  of  disentangling  them  and  de- 
ciding which  is  dominant  and  most  deserving  of  remedial  eflFort,  Tu- 
berculosis, for  example,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  industrial 
disease  and  doubtless  in  occasional  cases  it  is  so,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  other  factors,  such  as  nutrition, 
contagion,  and  housing,  is,  I  believe,  more  important.  The  hospital 
physician,  with  his  eye  on  all  these  factors,  can  take  a  more  impar- 
tial and  discriminating  view  of  the  tangled  problem  than  anyone 
else.  He  is  therefore  the  king-pin  in  the  whole  situation.  Let  us 
try  to  make  him  realize  the  honor  and  responsibility  thus  thrust  upon 
him  I 
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TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY  IN  FACTORIES 


C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOW 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 


Discussion  of  certain  moot  points  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  ven- 
tilation has  become  so  general  and  sometimes  so  disputatious  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  underlying  facts  upon  which 
experts  are  in  substantial  agreement.  Yet  there  is  a  solid  basis  of 
accepted  principles  and  efficient  methods;  and  this  basis  is  amply 
sufficient  for  practical  application  on  the  part  of  individual  factory 
owners,  even  if  it  is  not  yet  so  concretely  defined  as  to  be  easily  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  legislative  enactments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  principal  thing  which 
makes  the  air  of  confined  spaces  harmful,  aside  from  the  special 
problems  presented  by  dust  and  fumes,  is  overheating,  especially 
when  combined  with  excessive  moisture.  Any  temperature  over  70*^ 
F.  puts  a  strain  upon  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  of  the  body, 
keeps  the  blood  in  the  skin  away  from  the  vital  organs,  and  produces 
far-reaching  impairments  of  the  efficiency  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
digestive  system,  and  the  body  as  a  whole.  Qianges  in  metabolism 
and  blood  pressure,  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  called  by 
Dr.  Gilman  Thompson,  are  similar  well-known  physiological  reac- 
tions to  temperature  change.  This  general  effect  of  heat  and 
humidity  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  contrasts  his  own  ability  to 
do  either  brain  work  or  muscular  work  in  the  dog-days  and  in  brisk 
autumn  weather.  It  is  established  by  the  exhaustive  studies  of 
physiologists  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States; 
while  the  same  studies  have  as  yet  failed  to  reveal  any  definite  bad 
effects  due  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  air.  Other  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  still  in  doubt.  The  best  lower  limit  of  tem- 
perature is  uncertain.  The  action  of  hot,  dry  air  is  debatable.  The 
pihysiological  effect  of  odors  in  air  has  not  been  demonstrated.  It 
is  beyond  question,  however,  that  the  workers  in  a  factory  where 
the  temperature  is  over  70°  are  injured  by  a  lowering  of  their 
vitality  that  may  lead  to  tuberculosis  ^nd  other  serious  diseases ;  and 
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that  they  are  working  below  their  normal  standard  of  efficiency, 
so  that  both  they  and  their  employer  are  the  losers. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  is  the  only  official 
body  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  regularly  carries 
out  examinations  of  factory  air  and  publishes  the  results.  From 
the  reports  of  this  department  for  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  it  ap- 
pears that  two  hundred  and  fifteen  workrooms  were  examined 
at  seasons  when  the  outdoor  temperature  was  70°  or  less.  Of 
these  workrooms  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  73  per  cent,  had  tem- 
peratures of  73°  or  over  and  sixty-three,  or  29  per  cent,  had  temper- 
atures of  80^  or  more.  In  a  recent  study  of  a  mill  village  carried  out 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity readings  were  taken  three  times  a  day  inside  and  outside  of  a 
weaving  room.  The  outdoor  temperature  for  the  month  (Septem- 
ber) averaged  65.5°.  The  temperature  in  the  weaving  room  aver- 
aged 75.8°,  10°  higher.  Is  it  not  clear  that,  aside  from  all  debatable 
questions,  there  is  a  simple  and  obvious  condition  here  which  di- 
rectly menaces  the  health  of  the  workers  and  impairs  the  efficiency 
of  industry? 

The  first  clear  problem  of  air  conditioning  in  the  factory  is  the 
prevention  of  overheating.  The  practical  method  of  attaining 
this  end  is  air  change  or  ventilation.  With  only  a  few  people  in 
a  room,  heat  may  be  transferred  through  cracks  and  through 
the  substance  of  walls  and  ceiling  with  sufficient  rapidity,  without 
any  special  provision  for  the  purpose.  Where  many  workers 
are  crowded  together,  however,  this  is  impossible.  The  average 
human  being  at  work  produces  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  calories 
of  heat  per  hour,  equivalent  to  the  heat  liberated  by  the  burn- 
ing of  two  candles.  In  many  factories  this  heating  effect  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  friction  of  machinery  and  the  combustion  of 
illuminants,  and  often  by  furnaces,  mangles,  steam  jackets,  press- 
ing irons,  solder  pots,  and  other  direct  sources  of  heat.  The  most 
convenient  method  of  removing  this  excess  heat  is  by  air  change; 
and  the  primary  need  in  factory  ventilation  is  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  heated  air  and  its  replacement  by  cooler  air  from 
without.  The  latter  must  usually  be  first  tempered  by  raising  it 
to  a  point  a  little  below  that  which  is  normally  felt  to  be  com- 
fortable. Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  hospitals  and  schools,  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  incoming  air  much  below  6q°  would  not  be 
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endured  by  factory  operatives;  and  it  would  certainly  not  be 
compatible  with  efficiency  in  the  majority  of  trades  which  call 
for  manual  dexterity. 

I  am  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  maintenance  of  ordinary 
normal  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  factory.  The  possibility  of 
occasional  variations  from  this  normal  is  a  separate  question.  It 
is  maintained  by  many  sanitarians  that  changes  in  temperature  are 
stimulating  and  beneficial.  There  is  little  exact  evidence  for  this 
view,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  general  experience  and  is  probably 
correct.  In  many  schools  it  is  the  practice  to  open  windows  and 
flush  out  the  room  with  cold  air  every  two  hours  or  so,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  pupils  is  said  to  be 
excellent.  Such  a  procedure  might  be  well  worth  the  temporary 
interruption  of  work  in  many  industrial  processes.  It  is  merely 
a  modification  of  a  general  system  of  air  conditioning,  however, 
not  a  separate  system  by  itself.  The  fundamental  problem  is 
the  exhaustion  of  the  hot  air  of  the  workroom  and  the  supply 
of  cool  but  tempered  air  to  take  its  place.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  methods  by  which  this  end  can  be  attained,  since  they  differ 
in  each  individual  case.  In  general,  I  believe  the  hot  air  should 
be  taken  out  near  the  top  of  the  room  and  the  cool  air  admitted 
near  the  bottom.  The  hot  air  may  escape  by  its  own  tendency 
to  rise  or  may  be  sucked  out  by  fans.  The  cool  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  window  openings  in  the  room,  equipped  with  tempering 
coils;  or  it  may  be  forced  from  a  central  point  through  special 
ducts.  The  system  of  ventilation  may  or  may  not  be  supplemented 
by  a  direct  system  of  heating.  The  essential  principle  remains 
unchanged. 

When  we  pass,  however,  to  the  question  of  embodying  desirable 
conditions  in  statutory  form,  which  is  the  primary  object  of 
your  Association,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  At  present  there 
are  only  two  types  of  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  American  states, 
with  the  exception  of  the  1909  law  of  Illinois.  Eight  or  ten  states 
provide  for  a  minimum  cubic  space  per  occupant,  usually  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  cubic  feet.  Some  twenty 
states  require  that  factories  shall  be  "ventilated"  or  "well  venti- 
lated" or  "sufficiently  ventilated".  The  cubic  space  requirement 
by  no  means  insures  good  air  conditions.  It  merely  prohibits 
§uch  a  st?^te  of  overcrowding  that  proper  j^ir  conditions  are  m- 
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possible.  Whether  a  factory  with  ample  air  space  is  comfortable 
or  not  depends  on  the  further  provision  for  air  change.  In  the 
studies  made  by  the  English  departmental  committees  it  was 
found  that  the  air  was  no  better  on  the  average  in  factories  with 
over  five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  occupant  than  in  those 
with  an  air  space  under  three  hundred  cubic  feet.  As  to  the  provisions 
that  factories  must  be  "ventilated"  or  "well  ventilated",  they  are 
unenforceable  and  meaningless  in  the  hands  of  the  present  de^ 
partments  diarged  with  factory  inspection  in  this  country.  The 
Illinois  law  is  the  only  real  ventilation  law  in  the  United  States. 
It  provides  that  a  definite  amount  of  air,  1500  to  1800  cubic  feet 
per  occupant,  according  to  specified  conditions,  shall  be  supplied, 
unless  the  cubic  space  in  the  workroom  be  over  2000  cubic  feet 
per  occupant  and  the  outside  window  and  door  space  be  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  floor  space. 

In  formulating  a  standard  for  factory  ventilation  one  is  met 
at  the  outset  by  the  question  whether  the  standard  should  be  a 
mechanical  or  an  analytical  one.  Ventilating  engineers  prefer  to 
have  the  amount  of  air  supply  fixed  as  in  the  Illinois  law.  Sani- 
tarians argue  that  the  proper  standard  is  the  actual  condition 
maintained  in  the  workroom,  however  it  may  be  reached.  In  a 
proposed  law  drafted  in  conference  with  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  a  year  ago  and  introduced  in  the  state  leg- 
islature as  Senate  Bill  No.  1019,  on  March  31,  191 1,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  combine  these  two  viewpoints  on  an  alternative  basis. 
This  bill  provided  that  "a  workroom  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prop- 
erly and  sufficiently  ventilated  if  the  air  in  the  working  parts 
thereof  does  not  contain  more  than  nine  parts  of  carbon  dioxid 
in  10,000  volumes  of  air  in  excess  of  the  number  of  parts  of  car- 
bon dioxid  in  10,000  volumes  of  the  exterior  air,  or  if  there  is 
constantly  supplied  throughout  the  interior  of  the  room  at  least 
1200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  each  person  therein  present 
and  emptoyed  and  in  addition  thereto  at  least  1000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour  for  each  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  per  hour".  Such  a 
law,  which  demands  a  reasonable  rate  of  air  change,  to  be  demon- 
strated either  by  analysis  or  on  a  mechanical  basis,  seems  eminently 
fair  to  the  manufacturer  and  probably  safeguards  sufficiently  the 
health  of  the  worker  so  far  as  the  extent  of  air  change  is  concerned. 

Any  ventilation  standard  must^  however,  deal  with  the  quality  as 
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well  as  with  the  quantity  of  the  air.  The  most  important  things 
are  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air.  These  qualities  are 
measured  very  simply  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the 
sling-psychrometer,  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  thermometers,  one 
of  the  ordinary  type  and  the  other  having  its  bulb  covered  by  a  wet 
cloth.  Moisture  evaporates  from  the  wet  cloth  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  this  evaporation  cools  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer  and  lowers  the  temperature  recorded.  From 
the  temperature  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  and  the  difference 
between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb,  the  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  readily 
calculated.  A  high  wet-bulb  reading  means  a  combination  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  precisely  the  condition  most  harmful  to  the 
human  organism,  and  Haldane  has  shown  that  in  general  a  given 
wet-bulb  reading  has  about  the  same  physiological  effect,  whether 
it  be  the  result  of  a  very  high  temperature  with  low  humidity  or  of 
a  moderately  high  temperature  combined  with  high  humidity.  The 
proposed  New  York  law,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  pro- 
vided that  "the  temperature  in  any  factory  workroom  except  a 
boiler  room,  shall  not  exceed  72®  F.  as  determined  by  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  unless  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  air  exceeds  70"^ 
F.  as  determined  by  the  same  process,  in  which  case  the  wet-bulb 
temperature  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  exterior  air  by  more  than 
5^."  A  wet-bulb  temperature  of  72°  would  correspond  to  a  dry- 
bulb  temperature  ranging  from  72°  with  completely  saturated  air 
to  93°  with  air  containing  only  30  per  cent  relative  humidity. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  difficulty  comes  in  formulating  a  standard 
for  factory  ventilation.  Either  the  Illinois  law  or  the  proposed 
New  York  law  would  serve  pretty  well  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
air  to  be  supplied.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  have  ade- 
quate data  for  fixing  a  maximum  figure  for  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. The  limit  of  72®  wet  bulb  written  into  the  proposed  New 
York  law  was  taken  as  a  maximum  which  would  probably  not  be 
onerous  to  the  manufacturer,  but  it  is  possible  that  even  this  limit 
might  be  difficult  of  attainment  in  certain  industries,  while  in  most 
factories  it  is  probable  that  a  much  more  stringent  regulation 
could  well  be  adopted.  Industrial  processes  are  very  diverse  and 
any  rigid  statutory  standard  is  likely  to  work  hardship  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  give  inadequate  protection  to  the  worker  on  the  other. 
As  Socrates  long  ago  taught  his  ardent  pupil  Glauco  in  the  Mem- 
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orabilia,  it  is  no  light  matter  to  make  laws  governing  industrial 
conditions.  Standards  for  factories  can  only  be  wisely  formulated 
after  a  careful  study  of  existing  conditions  in  the  light  of  physio- 
logical ideals  and  by  striking  a  fair  balance  between  what  we 
should  like  and  what  the  factory  owner  can  reasonably  provide. 
In  our  own  homes  we  maintain,  not  a  wet-bulb  maximum  of  72°, 
but  a  dry-bulb  maximum  of  70°,  a  very  different  thing.  How  near 
this  desirable  ideal  the  legal  limit  should  be  placed  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  careful  study  of  present  conditions  and  practical 
possibilities  in  specific  trades. 

The  old  English  law  governing  conditions  in  cotton-weaving 
sheds  provided  that  in  sheds  in  which  there  was  artificial  humidi- 
fication  the  limit  for  carbon  dioxid  should  be  nine  parts  per  10,- 
000,  and  fixed  a  definite  relation  between  wet  and  dry-bulb  tem- 
peratures for  each  dry-bulb  temperature  over  a  wide  range,  but 
set  practically  no  upper  limit  for  either.  With  the  advance  of 
modem  ideas  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  temperature  in  air 
conditioning  the  whole  question  was  reopened  by  the  creation  of  a 
departmental  committee  which  heard  ninety-six  witnesses,  including 
physiologists,  factory  inspectors,  mill  owners  and  operatives,  made 
seventy-six  inspections  and  numerous  air  examinations,  published 
the  results  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages  and 
formulated  a  new  standard  raising  the  carbon  dioxid  limit  to  eight 
parts  in  excess  of  that  in  the  outside  air  and  adding  a  temperature 
limit  of  75®  wet  bulb.  All  this  was  done  for  one  branch  of  one 
industry;  precisely  this  sort  of  investigation  is  urgently  needed  in 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  formulating  legal  standards,  Wis- 
consin has  adopted  an  entirely  different  plan,  abandoning  entirely 
the  attempt  to  fix  the  details  of  factory  regulation  in  the  form  of 
law  and  creating  instead  an  industrial  commission  with  power  to 
fix  specific  standards  whose  reasonableness  can  be  reviewed  only 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  The  regulations  of  such  a  com- 
mission could  be  made  far  more  responsive  to  the  varied  and  chang- 
ing conditions  of  science  and  industry,  and  would  offer  the  most 
promising  method  of  securing  a  maximum  of  protection  for  the 
worker  with  a  minimum  burden  on  the  business  itself. 

It  is  quite  as  essential,  however,  for  the  work  of  such  a  commis- 
sion as  for  the  formulation  of  specific  laws,  if  that  method  of  pro- 
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cedure  be  preferred,  that  a  thorough  study  of  existing  factory  con- 
ditions by  properly  qualified  experts  should  be  made.  There  have 
recently  been  valuable  studies  of  certain  industrial  poisonings  in 
this  country,  notably  by  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational 
Diseases  and  by  Dr.  Andrews,  the  secretary  of  this  Association. 
General  sanitary  conditions,  and  particularly  air  conditioning,  are 
far  more  important  in  the  aggregate  than  these  specific  poisonings. 
The  latter  are  obvious  and  spectacular,  but  they  only  aflFect  a  com- 
paratively small  fraction  of  the  working  class.  Even  in  the  pottery 
industry,  one  of  the  trades  most  subject  to  lead  poisoning,  it  was 
shown  in  England  by  the  departmental  committee  on  this  industry 
that  the  excess  death  rate  due  to  plumbism  was  only  .8  per  1000 
while  the  excess  death  rate  due  to  tuberculosis  was  7.0.  Industrial 
tuberculosis  pervades  not  only  the  dusty  trades,  but  in  less  degree 
every  industry  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  Yet  as  to  air  con- 
ditioning in  our  factories  we  know  pitiably  nothing  and  we  have  no 
machinery  for  finding  out  anything.  New  York  has  a  good  medical 
and  laboratory  expert  in  Dr.  Graham-Rogers.  Illinois  has  recently 
appointed  a  medical  expert  from  whom  we  are  to  hear  to-morrow. 
Massachusetts  has  a  force  of  fifteen  medical  inspectors  devoting 
some  or  all  of  their  time  to  the  work.  This  is  all  that  we  have  in 
the  way  of  scientific  factory  inspection  in  the  whole  United  States. 
For  progress  in  air  conditioning  it  is  essential  to  have  air  exami- 
nations and  intelligent  inspection  of  ventilating  appliances  in  fac- 
tories of  various  types.  Only  on  the  basis  of  such  studies  can  legal 
standards  be  enacted  or  specific  rules  laid  down  by  a  factory  com- 
mission. Yet  we  have  in  the  whole  United  States,  except  for  Dr. 
Graham-Rogers  in  New  York,  not  one  single  chemist  or  engineer 
regularly  employed  by  any  state  to  study  factory  air  conditioning. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  Association  to  take  up  seriously  at 
this  tinne  the  problem  of  expert  organization  of  the  state  bureaus 
which  are  supposed  to  deal  with  industrial  hygiene  and  sanitation? 
It  is  less  standards  that  we  need  than  experts  to  formulate  new 
standards  and  enforce  the  old  ones.  There  should  be  medical 
experts  and  chemical  experts  and  engineering  experts, — ^not  just 
doctors  and  engineers,  but  doctors  and  engineers  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  public  health, — on  the  staff  of  the  body  which  enforces 
health  laws  in  factories  in  every  large  industrial  state;  and  we 
shall  not  get  much  farther  with  the  problems  on  hand  until  this 
comes  to  pass. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
individual  factory  owner  to  benefit  his  employees  and  increase  their 
output  by  attention  to  the  problem  of  air  conditioning  as  regards 
temperature  and  humidity.  There  should  be  a  thermometer  in 
every  workroom  and  the  foreman  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  every  time  the  temperature  passes  70*^  he  is  failing  to  secure 
the  best  work  from  his  hands.  In  any  large  factory,  observations 
of  ordinary  temperatures  should  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the 
sling-psychrometer.  Only  by  such  observations  can  window  venti- 
lation in  small  shops  and  ventilation  systems  in  large  factories  be 
intelligently  controlled.  Direct  practical  results  in  diminishing  ab- 
sences and  decreasing  damaged  and  imperfect  work  have  been 
obtained  in  many  a  factory  by  improved  air  conditioning.  Efficien- 
cy methods  have  been  applied  to  a  hundred  mechanical  details  of 
shop  administration.  That  delicate  mechanism  the  human  body  is, 
however,  the  underlying  factor  which  is  after  all  of  most  impor- 
tance. Yet  in  many  a  workshop,  perhaps  in  most  workshops,  the 
human  body  is  being  operated  under  cc«iditions  which  preclude  its 
maximum  effectiveness,  and  the  work  suffers  while  the  sanitariums 
fill  up  with  cases  of  industrial  tuberculosis. 
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AIR  IMPURITIES-DUSTS,  FUMES,  AND  GASES 


Charles  Baskerville 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


The  nature  and  extent  of  air  impurities  discussed  in  this  paper  arc 
dependent  upon  local  conditions.  For  our  purposes  these  air  im- 
purities may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  namely,  (i)  dusts,  (2) 
fumes,  and  (3)  gases.  These  divisions  are  not  exclusive,  as  fumes 
in  abundance  may  become  dusts;  for  example,  a  sudden  escape  of 
white  arsenic  fumes  results  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Again,  smelter 
fumes  (mainly  sulfur  dioxid),  much  diluted,  may  be  classed  as 
gaseous.  The  classification,  therefore,  is  neither  specific  nor  de- 
pendent upon  inherent  properties  of  the  materials.  It  is  merely  a 
convenience  and  must  admit  of  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation.  A 
technical  discussion  as  to  proper  lines  of  differentiation  would  be  of 
little  profit  and  less  interest. 

Industrial  Dusts 

It  is  well  known  that  various  industrial  dusts  cause  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  passages  and  of  the  eyes  and  skin  of  workmen.  Such 
dusts  may  be  considered  in  three  classes :  namely, — 

I.  Insoluble  inorganic  dusts. — This  class  includes  metals  (anti- 
mony, arsenic,  type-metal,  brass,  bronze,  copper,  aluminum,  iron, 
steel,  lead,  manganese,  vanadium  and  ferro-vanadium,  silver,  tin, 
zinc,  and  solder)  in  a  state  of  fine  division  (dusts,  atomized  metals, 
metallic  powders);  flue  dusts;  various  ore  dusts  (iron  ore,  etc.); 
silica,  sand,  emery,  flint,  glass  powder;  carbon,  graphite,  diamond, 
coal,  soot;  brick  dust,  marble,  granite,  cement,  terra-cotta;  lime, 
gypsum,  plaster,  meerschaum;  phosphates,  guano,  etc. 

Fibrosis  of  the  lungs  may  result  from  the  inhalation  of  silicious 
or  metallic  particles;  for  example,  we  have  "potter's  asthma"  and 
"grinder's  phthisis"  (chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis  among  knife- 
grinders).  Pneumonia  has  been  reported  as  frequent  among  work- 
men in  blast-furnaces,  in  part  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
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inhalation  of  slag  dust ;  cardiac  dilation  is  said  to  occur  among  work- 
men in  slate  quarries;  ankylostomiasis  among  brickmakers,  miners, 
etc.;  and  recurrent  inflammation  of  bone  with  hypertrophy  among 
pearl-dust  workers. 

Hellthaler*  has  shown  the  high  rate  of  death  among  various  classes 
of  metal  workers  in  America  who  are  apparently  in  ignorance  of 
the  peculiar  dangers  of  their  occupations ;  and  Prinzing*  has  demon- 
strated the  high  death  rate  from  phthigis  among  steel  grinders  and 
other  workmen  at  Solingen,  Germany,  for  the  years  1885  to  1895.  It 
is  certain  that  the  inhalation  of  iron  dust  may  diminish  in  time  the 
respiratory  efficiency  of  the  lungs  through  a  loss  in  their  elastic 
property ;  or  may  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  organs  to  invasion  by 
harmful  bacteria ;  or  may  infect  the  lungs  through  a  transportation 
of  disease  germs  to  places  favorable  for  their  inoculation.  The 
disease  known  as  siderosis  exists  commonly  among  metal  polishers, 
knife-grinders,  and  others  engaged  in  metal  working.  The  earliest 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  according  to  Soper,*  catarrh  and  bron- 
chitis, but  shortness  of  breath  is  pronounced  by  all  authorities  to  be 
the  most  characteristic  symptom.  Eventually  there  follows  what 
appears  to  be  phthisis  without  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  yet 
genuine  infective  phthisis  is  the  most  common  cause  of  death.  The 
effects  may  be  delayed  for  years,  but  metal  working  is  indeed  a  dan- 
gerous occupation;  undoubtedly  many  die  from  infectious  pulmo- 
nary diseases  who  do  not  know  that  the  breathing  of  dusty  air  has 
led  to  their  infection. 

With  the  development  of  rapid  transit  systems  in  modem  cities, 
it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  a  new  and  specific  form  of  city 
dust  investigated  by  Dr.  Soper,*  who  found  that  the  average  weight 
of  dust  in  subway  air  was  61.6  mg.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  or 
2.25  mg.  per  cubic  meter.  The  figures  for  the  streets  were  1.83  mg. 
per  cubic  meter.  The  subway  dust  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
angular  particles  of  iron,  but  no  case  of  siderosis  seemed  to  have  been 
reported. 

2.  Soluble  inorganic  dusts. — ^This  class  comprises  Such  substances 

•  Hellthaler,  "The  Death  Claims."  The  Independent,  December  27,  1906.  v. 
61:1560. 

'Prinzing,  Handhuch  der  Medisinischen  Statistik,  1906,  p.  489. 

•  Soper,  The  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways,  1908,  p.  205. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  200. 
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as  are  likely  to  be  swallowed  and  absorbed,  and  includes:  metal 
particles  (lead,  brass,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  silver) 
and  soluble  inorganic  salts.  Many  dusts  of  this  class  are  dangerous, 
not  only  because  of  their  irritating  or  poisonous  properties,  but  also 
because  of  their  inflammability, — e.  g.,  potassium  chlorate. 

3.  Organic  dusts. — ^This  class  oomprises  sawdust,  fur,  skins, 
feathers,  broom  and  straw,  grain  and  flour,  jute,  flax,  hemp,  cotton, 
wool,  carpet  dust,  street  sweepings,  tobacco  and  tobacco-box  dust, 
hides  and  leather,  felts,  rags,  paper,  horsehair,  etc. 

As  representative  diseases  caused  by  organic  dusts  we  have :  "flax- 
dresser's  disease",  a  kind  of  pneumonia  due  to  the  inhalation  of  par- 
ticles of  flax ;  pneumokoniosis  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  by  gannis- 
ter  workers ;  alkaloidal  poisoning  from  African  boxwood  by  workmen 
engaged  in  shuttle  making;  and  malignant  pustule  and  a  febrile 
disease  among  rag-sorters.  As  in  the  other  classes,  the  components 
of  this  class  of  dusts  are  all  irritating  to  the  respiratory  tract  and  to 
the  eyes,  and  especially  are  they  capable  of  forming  inflammable, 
and  even  explosive  mixtures  with  air.  In  addition,  there  are  various 
trade  eczemas,  and  anthrax  has  been  frequently  reported  .among 
wool-sorters. 

The  solution  of  the  industrial  dust  problem  presents  many  diffi- 
culties. Undoubtedly,  however,  disease  from  dust  may  be  much  re- 
duced by  the  following  procedures: 

(a)  Those  engaged  in  the  following  occupations  should  wear 
"workmen-respirators" :  sorting  rags  in  paper  factories ;  workmen  on 
threshing  machines ;  millers ;  batch-mixers  in  glass  factories ;  stone- 
cutters and  sculptors ;  and  all  those  working  in  factories  where  the 
air  is  contaminated  with  irritating  or  poisonous  dust. 

(b)  Those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxidizing  agents  and 
lead  workers  should  be  compelled  to  change  their  clothes  before 
leaving  the  factory.    This  is  done  now  in  some  works  in  this  country. 

(c)  Glasses  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  workmen  should  be 
looked  upon  as  necessary  in  plants  where  irritating  dusts  are 
unavoidable. 

(d)  The  dust  on  the  floors  of  printing,  type-casting,  metal- 
working,  and  other  establishments  may  be  laid  by  means  of  certain 
useful  preparations.  Heise*  considers  those  consisting  entirely  of 
non-drying  (mineral)  oils  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

•Hcise,  Arb.  Kais,  Gesundh.—Amt,  1909,  v.  30:93. 
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Where  vapors  are  likely  to  occasion  industrial  poisoning,  ventila- 
tion will  serve  to  prevent  their  accumulation ;  but  in  the  case  of  dusts, 
economic  considerations  often  render  such  a  procedure  difficult 
except,  of  course,  as  the  maintenance  of  normal  ventilation  assists 
in  their  elimination. 

NOXIOUS   FUMES,   GASES,   AND  VAPORS 

The  air  of  cities  and  towns  where  chemical  manufactories  exist 
is  often  contaminated  with  noxious  gases  of  industrial  origin  which 
are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  in- 
dustries. The  usual  gases  which  give  rise  to  complaint  in  manu- 
facturing localities  are  the  following:  chlorin,  which  is  emitted 
by  pottery  kilns  and  ceramic-products  manufactories,  and  from 
plants  for  the  electrolysis  of  halides;  hydrogen  chlorid,  which  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  by  pottery  kilns,  ceramic- 
products  manufactories  (partly  from  the  coal  and  partly  from  the 
clay),  nickel  and  cobalt  smelting,  platinum  refining,  glass  manufac- 
tories, fertilizer  manufactories,  the  chlorid  of  lime  industry,  and 
alkali  manufactories;  sulfur  dioxid  and  sulfuric  acid,  which  result 
from  the  combustion  of  coal,  coke,  petroleum,  and  gas,  copper  smelt- 
ing, bleaching  operations,  etc. ;  fluorides  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
are  emitted  from  acid  phosphate  and  heavy  chemical  plants ;  hydro- 
gen sulfid,  from  chemical  works,  especially  those  which  produce 
ammonia;  carbon  monoxid,  which  is  emitted  from  iron  furnaces 
and  from  copper  smelters ;  organic  vapors,  from,  for  example,  glue 
refineries,  bone  burners,  €laughter  and  packing  houses;  zinc  fumes 
from  zinc  smelters  and  from  brass  foundries ;  arsenical  fumes  from 
copper  smelters ;  phosphoric  fumes  from  match  manufactories ;  and 
carbon  disulfid  and  sulfur  chlorid  from  some  rubber  works. 

Lehmann*  compiled  the  accompanying  table  from  the  reports  of 
many  investigators,  to  show  at  what  concentrations  the  various  com- 
mon industrial  gases  are  capable  of  producing  immediate  and  observ- 
able effects  upon  health.  The  destructive  action  of  fumes  in  the 
vicinity  of  chemical  plants  is  generally  due,  however,  to  the  presence 
of  sulf urous  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  this  table 
is  given  on  account  of  the  occupational  hazards  on  the  part  of  work- 
men employed  in  chemical  manufactories  and  smelters. 

•  Lehmann,  Methoden  der  Praktisch  en  Hygiene,  1901,  p.  174. 
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NAME  OF  GAS 


Rapid  and 

dangerous 

injury 


Bearable  for 

30  to  60  min.        Trifling  symp- 

witkout  grave    toms  after  actfoi 


effects 


ion 

for  some  hours 


Hydrochloric   acid. . .  .per  1000 

Sulfurous  add **  1000 

Carbonic  acid   "  1000 

Ammonia    "  1000 

Chlorin;    Bromin "  1000 

Iodine  **  1000 

Hydrogen  sulfid     "  1000 

Carbon  disulfid "  1000 

Carbon   monoxid    ....  "  1000 


1.5-^ 
04—5 

0.05 
0.05 

O.OI 

About  JO 

6  to  8 

I    to  2 

2.5—4.5 

0.3 

O.I 

0.04—0.06 

0.004 
0.003 

aooi 
0.005—0.001 

0.5—0.7 

0.2—0.3 

0.1— 0.15 

0.01 

0.002 

O.OOI 

2  to  3 

0.5—1.0 

0.2 

Of  the  gases  which  affect  the  respiratory  passages  and  eyes  the 
most  important  are  the  following :  illuminating  gas,  gases  from  coke 
and  coal;  carbon  monoxid;  carbon  dioxid  (in  brewing,  baking,  and 
the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters)  ;  chromic  acid;  chlorin;  sulfuric, 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  nitrogen  oxids  (in  acid  factories, 
heavy  chemical  works,  engraving,  etching,  lithographing,  etc.)  ;  mer- 
cury cyanid ;  heated  lead ;  ammonia ;  naphtha  and  benzine  (petroleum 
refineries  and  dry-cleaning  establishments)  ;  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
(copper  refineries) ;  sulfur,  hydrogen  sulfid,  sulfur  dioxid,  and  car- 
bon disulfid,  sulfur  chlorid,  nitrous  gases,  hydrocyanic  acid ;  smoke 
(fire  extinguishing)  ;  and  the  vapors  of  various  organic  compounds 
and  substances  (tar,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts, methyl  alcohol,  fusel-oil,  varnish  solvents,  dinitrobenzol,  nitro- 
glycerine, formaldehyde  and  formic  acid,  pyridin,  etc.).  In  addition 
to  irritating  the  respiratory  tract  and  eyes,  such  substances  as  the 
halogens,  mineral  acids,  formic  acid,  alkalies,  creosote  and  carbolic 
acid,  various  dyes,  etc.,  cause  injuries  to  the  skin,  giving  rise  to 
bums,  eczema,  fissures,  ulcers,  etc.  It  has  b*en  said  that  workmen 
in  by-product  coke  plants,  coal-tar  color  works,  and  in  the  roofing 
and  paving  industries  are  troubled  with  epitheliomatous  cancer  or 
ulceration  of  the  skin  or  of  the  corneal  surface  of  the  eye,  owing 
to  constant  exposure  to  pitch  and  tar  compounds ;  that  workers  with 
chromates,  tanners,  and  dyers  have  "chrome  ulceration"  of  the  skin ; 
and  that  there  are  various  trade  eczemas,  often  of  a  troublesome 
nature. 

Virtually  no  accidents  have  been  recorded  with  hydrogen  chlorid 
gas,  and  accidents  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  arseniuretted 
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hydrogen  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  American  plants.  Car- 
bon monoxid  occurs  in  colliery  workings  after  explosions,  in  gas 
producers,  blast-furnace  gases,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
carbid  and  phosphorus ;  hydrogen  sulfid  occurs  in  gas-liquor  storage 
tanks,  gas  purifiers,  sulfate  stills  and  saturators,  and  in  sewers; 
chlorin  is  found  in  and  about  bleaching-powder  chambers,  mangan- 
ese stills,  and  Deacon  and  other  chlorid  plants;  and  nitrous  and 
nitric  acid  fumes,  which  are  very  insidious  in  their  action,  are  met 
with  in  vitriol  chambers,  especially  in  Gay-Lussac  towers,  during 
repacking  and  cleaning,  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  iron  and 
nitric  acid,  and  in  all  breakages  of  vessels  containing  nitric  acid. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  and  diseases  among  workmen  in 
chemical  and  metallurgical  plants  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
much  consideration  in  England  and  Germany.  From  the  experience 
in  those  countries  we  may  conclude  that  the  following  preventive 
measures  may  be  taken: — 

1.  In  petroleum  refineries,  extraction  rooms,  ether  manufactories, 
plants  where  inflammable  liquids  and  vapors  are  likely  to  be  present 
in  the  air,  flour  mills,  and  all  other  mills  where  inflammable  dusts 
are  likely  to  be  wafted  about  or  suspended  in  the  air,  the  belts  on 
all  machinery  should  be  treated  with  a  suitable  compound  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  the  possibility  of  static  discharges.  The  other 
measures  necessary  for  minimizing  the  fire  risks  are  well  known. 

2.  Workmen  in  plants  wherein  the  air  is  contaminated  with  halo- 
gen, mineral  acid,  metal  or  other  irritating  vapor,  should  be  re- 
quired to  wear  "workmen-respirators". 

3.  Instructions  should  be  given  as  to  the  use  of  oxygen  and  the 
methods  of  effecting  artificial  respiration.  A  very  good  description 
of  such  procedures  is  given  in  the  Chemical  Trade  Journal,  1896,  v. 
19:  260. 

4.  Glasses  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  workmen  should  be 
required  in  plants  where  acids  or  caustic  liquids  are  used  or  made. 

5.  The  plants  should  be  well  ventilated,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  gases  and  vapors. 

A  number  of  safety  devices  have  been  invented  in  Europe  for 
workmen  in  chemical  plants,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found  to 
be  of  great  value.  These  cannot  be  considered  here.  It  has  also 
been  statistically  shown  that  a  great  many  of  the  accidents  in  chemi- 
cal plants  happen  on  Mondays. 
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While  we  have  not  given  as  much  attention  in  this  country  as  we 
might  to  the  subject  of  dusts,  fumes,  and  gases  in  industrial  establish- 
ments, the  writer  knows  of  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  certain 
large  corporations  to  provide  every  precaution.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  phases  of  the  problem  here  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  non-English  speaking  laborers.  The  American's  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  a  Dago's  life,  however,  is  associated  not  only  with  questions 
of  financial  economy,  but  also  with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  pre- 
serve the  economic  efficiency  (health)  of  the  individual.  Preven- 
tion, reduction,  and  recovery  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance  as 
public  health  problems.  Legislation  is  needed,  but  laws  do  not 
either  enact  or  execute  themselves  and  we  must  have  sufficient  ap- 
propriations for  the  determination  of  facts  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  effects  of  noxious  industrial  emanations. 
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EFFECTS  OF  CONFINED  AIR  UPON  THE 
HEALTH  OF  WORKERS 


George  M.  Price 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 


The  air  conditions  in  industrial  establishments,  which  have  an 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  workers,  may  be  classified  in  three 
divisions :  ( i )  extreme  variations  in  pressure,  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture; (2)  dusts,  poisons,  gases,  fumes,  and  infective  bacteria;  and 
(3)  ordinary  confined  air.  Of  these  three  divisions  the  first  two 
may  be  regarded  as  accidental  to  industries.  The  third  division,  or- 
dinary confined  air,  is  practically  incidental  to  all  indoor  industries. 
The  relative  number  of  industries  in  which  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  pressure,  humidity,  and  temperature,  or  in  which  there 
is  considerable  danger  from  dust,  poisons,  gases,  and  fumes,  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  industries  in  the  establishments  of  which 
confined  air  prevails. 

By  the  term  "confined  air"  is  meant  air  which  is  confined  and 
vitiated  by  many  impurities  due  to  respiration,  combustion,  illumi- 
nation, and  overcrowding.  In  an  examination  of  4,850  establish- 
ments in  New  York  State  no  means  of  ventilation,  except  by  win- 
dows, was  found  in  88  per  cent  of  the  shops.  The  air  in  all  these 
shops  was  confined  and  vitiated. 

There  is  as  yet  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  toxicity  of  confined  air.  There  is,  however,  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  dangers  to  health  of  a  continuous  and  constant  inhala- 
tion of  such  air. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  study  the  effects  of  extreme  variations  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity  of  the  air  upon  the  health  of 
workers  in  factories.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  trace  the  effects  of 
specific  poisons,  gases,  or  fumes  in  the  air,  or  to  study  the  results 
of  constant  inhalation  of  certain  kinds  of  dusts.  The  etiological  re- 
lations between  the  accidental  air  impurities  and  the  health  of 
workers  may  be  studied  experimentally  as  well  as  clinically.  The 
pathological  lesions  produced  by  most  of  these  accidental  impurities 
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are  distinct  and  certain,  and  the  diseases  produced  by  them  are  either 
acute  or  chronic. 

Not  so  with  the  cflFect  of  ordinary  air  impurities,  which  are  under- 
stood by  the  term  "confined  air".  The  effects  of  confined  air  are 
less  distinct,  more  difficult  to  prove,  less  direct,  and  more  insidious, 
although  not  less  deadly.  Mortality  statistics  show  that  the  death 
rate  of  workers  in  indoor  occupations  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
workers  in  outdoor  occupations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief 
cause  of  this  higher  rate  of  mortality  among  indoor  workers  is  the 
confined  air  of  shops  and  factories.  Aside  from  this,  however,  we 
have  hardly  any  evidence  in  mortality  statistics  as  to  the  effects  of 
confined  air  upon  workers.  Confined  air  does  not  produce  distinct 
pathological  lesions,  nor  does  it  directly  cause  any  diseased  condi- 
tions; and  therefore  its  influence  on  the  death  rate  is  difficult  to 
prove.  The  best  method  for  studying  the  effects  of  confined  air 
upon  the  health  of  workers  is  to  study  the  comparative  morbidity 
rates  of  workers  in  different  occupations  who  habitually  breathe 
stale  air  in  the  course  of  their  several  employments. 

The  effects  of  constant  and  continuous  inhalation  by  workers  of 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  shop  or  factory  will  undoubtedly  manifest 
themselves  upon  the  general  health  of  the  workers,  but  more  imme- 
diately and  directly  in  the  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion. 
Lassitude,  fatigue,  headaches,  anorexia,  anemia,  indigestion,  defec- 
tive oxygenation,  lack  of  vital  resistance,  and  a  predisposition  to 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  air  passages,  are  the  inevitable  results  of 
a  chronic  intoxication  by  vitiated  air. 

The  diseases,  therefore,  which  we  would  expect  to  find  among 
workers  in  vitiated  atmospheres  are  bronchitis,  anemia,  and  indi- 
gestion. Pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  diseases  of  metabolism  would 
probably  be  the  sequelae. 

In  the  effort  to  determine  the  effects  of  confined  air  upon  workers 
it  would  be  valuable  to  have  a  comparative  table  of  the  prevalence 
of  anemia,  bronchitis,  and  digestive  diseases  among  workers  in  vari- 
ous indoor  occupations.  Unfortunately  such  data  are  unavailable  in 
this  country.  The  only  way  by  which  the  facts  may  be  gathered  is 
by  a  physical  examination  of  a  large  number  of  workers  in  different 
trades.  It  has,  therefore,  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  be  of  value 
to  present  some  results  of  a  physical  examination  of  workers  in 
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two  different  industries,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  conduct 
during  the  last  year. 

The  medical  examination  of  eight  hundred  bakers  was  made  dur- 
ing last  October  by  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission. The  medical  examination  of  six  hundred  cloak  and  suit 
makers  was  made  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the 
Qoak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Industry  during  the  month  of  March.  The 
bakers  examined  were  those  found  in  cellar  bakeries  in  New  York 
City;  the  tailors  examined  were  those  found  in  some  of  the  best 
shops  in  the  same  city.  We  have  also  examined  six  hundred  tailors 
in  the  worst  shops  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  but  data  for 
these  are  still  unavailable.  The  accompanying  table  is  very  incom- 
plete and  no  classification  has  been  made  according  to  age  and  sex. 

The  nativity  and  personnel  of  the  bakers  and  tailors  examined 
differed  very  little;  their  hours  of  labor  were  but  slightly  different 
though  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  the  tailors ;  night  work  is,  of 
course,  customary  in  bread  making  although  a  negligible  factor  in 
tailoring. 

Dust  was  found  in  bakeries  as  well  as  in  tailor  shops.  With  the 
present  methods  of  baking,  however,  the  eflFect  of  the  flour  dust  is 
unimportant  as  very  little  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  dust  found  in  cloak  shops  was  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
cause  serious  injuries.  In  the  bakeries  the  temperatures  near  the 
ovens  were  rather  high,  but  this  affected  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  workers.  The  amount  of  COj  in  bakeries  and  cloak 
shops  does  not  differ  very  much.  According  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Graham- 
Rogers,  who  has  made  examinations  in  the  shops  of  both  industries, 
the  amount  of  CO,  in  the  air  ranges  from  6  to  25  per  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  does  not  differ  very  much  in  the  two  industries. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cloak  shops  in  which  workers 
have  been  examined  were  exceptionally  good,  as  these  belonged  to 
certificated  shops  in  the  industry.  All  the  cloak  shops  examined 
were  ventilated,  however,  by  means  of  ordinary  windows  and, 
although  not  overcrowded,  the  ventilation  of  all  the  rooms  was  de- 
fective because  the  windows  were  closed  and  no  special  provision 
was  made  for  introducing  fresh  air.  The  bakeries  examined  were 
all  underground  with  no  provision  for  ventilation  except  through 
small  windows  or  gratings,  but  owing  to  the  heated  ovens  the  change 
of  air  was  probably  not  less  than  in  the  tailor  shops. 
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RESULTS    OF    THE    PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION    OF     I413    WORKERS    IN 

CELLAR  BAKERIES  AND  IN  SOME  OF  THE  BEST  TAILOR 

SHOPS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bakers 

Tailors 

No. 

Per  cent 

No.  Per  cent 

Total  examined 

800 

100.0 

613        100.0 

Free  from  disease 

347 

434 

115          18.8 

Had  the  following  diseases: 

Anemia 

183 

22.9 

158*         25.8 

Asthma 

21 

2.6 

9*           IS 

Bronchitis  <  ^ 

(  Chrome 

177 

22.1 

I9»          3.1 
36*          5-9 

Laryngitis 

5"          0.8 

Pleurisy 

2 

0-3 

4*          0.7 

Tuberculosis  i  /^•*'^'=- 
(  buspected 

19 

2.4 

4           0.7 

f          1.2 

Diseases  of  the  digestive 

system  76 

9-S 

186         30.3 

^Of  the  158  who  had  anemia  only  31  had  no  other  disease;  of  the  186 
who  had  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  only  36  had  no  other  disease; 
the  others  had  one,  or  more  than  one,  other  disease. 

'Five  of  these  had  chronic  bronchitis  and  are  included  in  that  list 

'  One  of  these  had  tonsilitis  and  is  included  under  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive system. 

*One  of  these  had  pharyngitis  and  is  included  under  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system. 

'One  of  these  had  chronic  bronchitis  and  is  included  in  that  list. 

•Two  of  these  had  chronic  bronchitis  and  are  included  in  that  list. 

'All  of  these  had  chronic  bronchitis  and  are  included  in  that  list 


Total  number  of  diseases  among  the  tailors,  about  950. 
Total  number  of  tailors,  613. 
Ratio  of  diseases  to  tailors,  13.3:10. 
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We  have  no  statistics  in  this  country  with  which  to  compare  the 
results  obtained  by  our  physical  examination.  We  thus  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  judge  the  variations  in  the  morbidity  rate. 
Nor  can  a  comparison  be  made  with  the  morbidity  statistics  of 
Sommerfeld  and  others  gathered  from  the  German  sick  funds 
(Krankenkassen),  for  the  reason  that  these  morbidity  rates  are  giv- 
en mostly  for  those  members  of  the  sick-fund  societies  who  are 
unable  to  work.  Dr.  Sidney  I.  Schwab's  figures  of  the  preval- 
ence of  neurasthenia  among  tailors,*  and  Dr.  Waters'  claim  of  the 
large  percentage  of  tuberculosis  among  tailors,  may  be  referred  to 
here  as  the  only  figures  available  on  the  morbidity  of  tailors. 

The  standard  mentioned  by  Hoffman  of  the  incidence  of  15.5  dis- 
eases to  ten  persons,  being  the  German  rate,  can  be  compared  to 
the  950  diseases  for  the  613  tailors  examined,  which  makes  a 
ratio  of  15.5  to  10. 

The  large  number  of  bakers  suffering  from  bronchitis,  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  tailors  suffering  from  that  disease, 
seems  to  indicate  the  better  sanitary  conditions  of  the  tailor  shops, 
which,  as  has  been  noted  above,  belong  to  those  that  have  received 
sanitary  certificates  from  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively  large  number  of  digestive 
diseases  among  tailors  may  perhaps  be  due  to  their  stooping  pos- 
ture and  to  their  lesser  muscular  activity  as  compared  with  bakers, 
who  are  always  on  their  feet  and  who  change  the  character  of 
their  work  a  number  of  times  during  the  day,  while  tailors  sit  at 
a  machine  for  nine  hours  a  day  with  only  a  single  interval  for 
relaxation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  comparatively  high  percentage  of  anemia, 
bronchitis,  and  digestive  diseases  noted  among  both  the  bakers 
and  the  tailors  is  at  least  suggestive  of  the  defective  ventilation 
of  the  shops  in  these  industries,  and  that  the  confined  air  which  bak- 
ers and  tailors  are  compelled  to  breathe  habitually  has  a  strong  etio- 
logical relation  to  these  diseases.  Much  more  intensive  and  exten- 
sive study  of  the  subject  is  necessary,  however,  before  the  relation 
of  confined  air  to  the  health  of  the  workers  can  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

•Publication  No.  12,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  AiNSLiE  Walker,  New  York  City:  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  papers  read  this  afternoon.  Speaking  as  an 
Englishman,  having  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  months,  there 
is  one  phase  of  this  problem  which  you  do  not  consider  as  fully  as 
I  had  hoped.  We  have  heard  of  the  precautions  to  secure  proper 
ventilation,  but  the  last  speaker  has  dashed  our  hopes  by  stating 
that  in  many  instances  among  tailors  and  bakers  confined  air  is  al- 
most essential.  To  consider  ventilation  alone  is  not  enough;  we 
must  deal  with  the  presence  of  dust  on  all  workroom  floors.  This 
problem  has  received  attention  at  home  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  it 
properly  handled  in  this  country.  I  know  of  no  finer  institution 
to  take  up  such  work  than  this  Association. 

I  think  we  all  agree,  also,  that  if  this  problem  is  to  receive  proper 
attention  we  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  manufacturers.  There 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  force  them  to  do  what  we  want,  but  we  must 
try  to  persuade  them.  If  the  moral  argument  is  not  sufficient, 
the  best  inducement  is  the  one  that  appeals  to  the  pocketbook.  The 
best  that  a  man  can  do  in  a  day  is  one  hundred  units  of  work.  Sup- 
pose a  manufacturer  is  employing  one  hundred  workmen.  If  you 
represent  to  him  that,  by  neglecting  certain  precautions  which  you 
can  show  him  how  to  handle  successfully  and  economically,  the  loss 
of  work  and  fall  in  efficiency  is  ten  per  cent,  you  have  a  direct  ar- 
gument to  place  before  him.  He  sees  that  among  one  hundred 
workers  a  lowering  of  ten  per  cent  in  efficiency  means  that  he  is 
losing  the  work  of  ten  able-bodied  men  every  day.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  put  before  the  American  manufacturer,  as  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully put  before  the  English  manufacturer,  I  think  he  will 
listen  to  you.  You  are  more  likely  to  achieve  success  this  way  than 
if  you  appeal  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

A  year  or  two  ago  an  English  doctor,  bearing  the  famous  name 
of  Lister,  called  attention  to  the  high  death  rate  amopg  printers. 
The  attention  of  the  federation  of  printers  and  allied  trades  was 
called  to  it  by  myself,  and  they  decided  to  investigate  the  question 
first-hand.  A  certain  area  of  floor  space  in  one  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishments in  London  was  chalked  off.  One-half  was  sprinkled 
with  a  disinfection  solution;  the  other  half  was  sprinkled  with 
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water.  Swabs  were  taken  over  each  of  these  spaces  and  the  con- 
tents examined.  On  the  plate  which  was  from  the  section  sprinkled 
with  water  only  there  were  crowds  of  bacteria;  the  other  plate 
showed  no  colony  of  bacteria.  Thus  the  disinfection  was  shown  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  publication  of  this  result  in  the  textile  papers 
and  trade  journals  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  minds  of  manufac- 
turers in  England. 

Mr.  Mehren,  New  York  City:  We  are  engaged  in  efficiency  en- 
gineering work,  the  improvement  of  factory  conditions  in  order  that 
the  output  may  be  the  maximum  and  that  the  manufacturer  may 
have  the  least  possible  cost  and  the  worker  the  highest  wage.  From 
that  standpoint  the  efficiency  of  the  men  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. We  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  say,  "Betterment  works 
of  all  sorts  are  not  philanthropies ;  they  are  profitable  investments." 
We  have  not  gone  into  chemical  factories  and  consequently  much 
said  this  morning  about  the  lead  industry  went  over  my  head,  but 
we  have  been  able  to  make  valuable  use  of  efficiency  tests.  We  found 
a  short  time  ago  a  large  establishment  with  fifteen  hundred  em- 
ployees in  which  the  manufacturers  knew  they  had  not  full  effi- 
ciency, although  they  had  not  been  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the 
cause.  We  found  that  the  ventilation  was  bad  and  that  the  comm6n 
drinking  cup  had  propagated  colds  in  winter.  Why  not  call  in  to 
aid  the  campaign  for  industrial  hygiene  the  efficiency  engineer,  who 
is  directly  studying  factory  conditions  with  the  idea  of  improving 
them?  Legislation,  strict  enforcement  of  law,  will  produce  much 
good.  But  the  greatest  result  will  be  accomplished  when  you  take 
advantage  of  all  possible  methods,  one  of  which  is  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  consultant  in  the  engineering  world. 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  New  York  Department  of  Labor:  This 
point  has  come  to  my  attention  as  bearing  out  what  was  said  of  the 
value  to  the  manufacturer  of  medical  care  of  his  employees.  A 
certain  small  New  York  plant  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  is  quite  a  model  establishment  so  far  as  ventilation  goes. 
The  firm  established  a  benefit  system  and  in  connection  with  that 
a  plan  for  giving  the  employees  medical  attention.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  physician,  employed  by  the  firm,  should  be  at  the  plant  every 
day  at  five  o'clock,  and  anyone  who  was  employed  there  could  con- 
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suit  the  physician  by  making  his  desire  known  to  the  watchman  or 
porter.  At  five  o'clock  all  who  could  be  attended  to  that  day  were 
notified  by  the  watchman.  After  a  year's  experience  the  head  of  the 
firm  stated  that,  though  they  had  never  kept  records  of  the  time  lost 
in  previous  years,  he  was  sure  that,  even  in  that  period,  without  any 
special  hazards,  they  had  saved  enough  of  the  workers'  time  to  more 
than  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  Secretary,  New  York  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City:  We  have  heard  that  it  pays  to 
keep  the  workmen  well.  In  this  Association  we  want  to  take  the 
view  that  it  is  just  to  keep  the  workmen  well.  We  should  go  to  the 
labor  unions,  get  out  on  the  stump,  use  the  newspapers,  and  teach 
the  industrial  population  that  they  should  keep  themselves  well  for 
their  own  benefit  ahd  not  to  increase  any  dividends.  And  then, 
having  aroused  that  feeling  among  them  and  a  certain  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  we  should  get  after  our  state  labor  departments  and  get 
them  to  do  their  duty.  Many  are  doing  excellent  work  and  many 
are  not  doing  anything  at  all.  They  should  make  investigations 
into  continuous  processes,  and  give  us  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  men  who  are  working  seven  days  a  week  and  the  effect 
of  such  work  on  their  health.  At  present  we  have  no  such  facts.  As 
one  member  of  the  Association  I  say,  let  us  emphasize  a  little 
ifiore  strongly  the  fact  that  it  is  justice  we  are  after  and  not  the 
payment  of  higher  dividends. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York  City:  I  have  been  reminded 
of  an  old  story  about  barking  dogs  that  never  bite.  I  suppose  you 
know  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  running  away  from  a  dog. 
His  friends  told  him,  "Barking  dogs  never  bite."  But  the  man  re- 
plied, "You  know  it  and  I  know  it,  but  the  dog  doesn't  know  it." 

The  discussion  here  has  centered  largely  around  what  might  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  preventing  disease  through  efficient  legis- 
lation and  by  the  employer  of  labor,  but  nothing  has  been  said  about 
what  can  be  done  by  the  workman  toward  safeguarding  his  own 
health.  I  want  to  mention  what  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
where  there  is  a  federation  of  sick  clubs,  imder  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, which  records  every  disease  that  occurs  among  its  members, 
and  these  clubs  practically  comprise  every  workman  earning  a  cer- 
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tain  income.  Every  member  realizes  that  it  is  for  his  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  report  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  factory  where  he 
works,  particularly  with  reference  to  accidents.  The  result  is  that 
in  the  central  bureau  there  is  a  careful  record  of  every  industrial 
establishment  in  the  city  of  Vienna  reported  under  the  very  best 
form  of  factory  inspection  known,  namely  by  the  employee  himself, 
and  by  moral  suasion  without  the  necessity  of  legislation.  These 
clubs  have  gone  to  the  employer  who  has  not  introduced  proper 
safeguards  against  accidents,  or  who  has  not  put  his  mill  or  factory 
in  good  sanitary  order,  and  have  shown  him  that  his  establishment 
is  below  the  standard,  or  proved  to  him  that  more  accidents  occur 
in  his  establishment  than  in  those  of  his  competitors.  By  this  method 
they  have  been  able  to  raise  the  standard  exceedingly.  Lacking 
compulsory  industrial  insurance  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  this  problem 
were  taken  up  by  our  labor  organizations,  they  could  institute  a  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  Vienna  and  bring  home  to  their 
employers  the  need  for  putting  their  factories  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  New  York  City:  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  wherever  there  is  a  system  of  insurance,  con- 
tributed to  by  both  employer  and  employee,  in  addition  to  the  col- 
lection of  reliable  information,  there  is  the  further  result  that  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  subject  by  both  sides.  The  benefits  of  sick- 
ness insurance  in  guarding  the  health  of  employees  in  Germany  are 
doubtless  g^eat.  This  has  reference  quite  as  much  to  accidents 
as  to  illness.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  so  far,  during  the 
brief  development  we  have  had  of  workmen^s  compensation  in  this 
country,  there  has  been  no  extension  of  such  insurance.  We  would 
not  only  have  done  better  work  in  connection  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation, but  would  have  indirectly  had  means  of  determining  what 
the  facts  are  concerning  industrial  diseases  and  industrial  accidents, 
if  we  had  adopted  the  plan  in  force  in  many  countries  of  sickness 
insurance  societies. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  New  York  City:  Professor  Winslow  said, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  the  literature  on  the  subject 
it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  practically  the  only  factor  in  ventilation 
about  which  we  are  positive  is  that  overheating  is  detrimental  to 
health  and  vigor.    He  went  on  to  argue  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
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reason  for  declaring  in  favor  of  an  artificial  system  of  ventilation ; 
because,  he  said,  if  your  factory  or  schoolroom  is  overheated,  evi- 
dently the  thing  to  do  is  to  force  in  air,  but  it  must  not  be  below 
60*^  F.  when  it  enters.  That  logic,  which  I  think  is  commonly  enun- 
ciated by  ventilating  engineers,  seems  to  me  defective.  If  the  fac- 
tory or  schoolroom  is  overheated,  the  common-sense,  obvious 
remedy  is  to  turn  off  the  steam  and  reduce  the  heating  surfaces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  this  country  we  have  for  some  years  been 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  having  rooms  occupied  by  human 
beings,  particularly  hotels,  trains,  factories,  and  schools,  kept  at 
something  above  the  outside  temperature  in  winter  and,  with  a  na- 
tional tendency  to  overemphasis  and  exaggeration,  we  have  gone  to 
the  length  of  making  about  75°  or  80°  F.  the  standard  indoor  tem- 
perature in  wintertime.  Manufacturers  and  school  authorities  are 
literally  killing  with  kindness.  We  have  installed  elaborate  heating 
apparatus,  and  we  use  up  coal  in  the  most  lavish  manner,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  creating  greater  loss  than  we  are  avoiding.  Now 
the  remedy  for  that,  it  would  appear,  is  not  to  discard  heating 
apparatus  but  to  install  another  apparatus  to  offset  the  one  you 
have  already  installed.  Surely  the  manufacturer  might  more  rea- 
sonably be  told,  "You  can  save  your  earlier  expense ;  you  need  not 
install  so  many  radiators ;  you  are  damaging  your  employees,  as  we 
are  damaging  our  school  children,  by  this  mistaken  kindness."  To 
my  mind,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  teach  the  employees  to  throw  the 
windows  open. 

Mrs.  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  New  York  City:  I  want  to  say 
a  word  as  to  the  relative  value  of  protection  from  bad  ventilation 
and  protection  from  disease.  Ventilation  is  a  much  bigger  problem 
and  covers  a  larger  number  of  persons,  and  we  should  be  delighted 
to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  We  knew,  after  some  study,  what 
was  an  effective  remedy  for  phosphorus  poisoning;  we  knew  after 
a  while  about  compressed-air  illness,  about  lead  poisoning,  and  some- 
thing about  blindness  from  wood-alcohol ;  but  we  don't  know  what 
to  do  about  ventilation.  Illinois  passed  in  1909  perhaps  the  most 
effective  law,  yet  I  am  told  that  it  is  only  indiflFerently  enforced. 
The  occupational  disease  law  passed  last  year  has  met  with  greater 
success.  Massachusetts  has  had  medical  inspection  of  factories  for 
six  years,  but  Massachusetts  has  no  standard  for  ventilation.    New 
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York  has  had  medical  inspection  for  four  years,  but  has  no  standard 
for  ventilation.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  New  York 
conditions  know  that  for  three  years  we  have  been  having  confer- 
ences on  ventilation.  Last  year  a  bill  was  proposed  and  this  year 
the  experts  disagreed  entirely  and  the  bill  was  cast  out  Anyone 
who  can  give  us  information  on  how  to  handle  effectively  and  en- 
forcibly  this  subject  of  ventilation  awaits  a  place  in  the  hall  of 
fame.    We  hoped  that  might  be  one  outcome  of  the  meeting  here. 

Dr.  Frankel  has  told  us  what  the  workman  can  do.  Austria  has 
been  behind  other  foreign  countries.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  its 
recent  progress,  although  fourteen  countries  have  prohibited  the 
night  work  of  women,  the  period  of  rest  being  between  ten  at  night 
and  five  in  the  morning,  Austria  has  now  taken  the  advanced  stand 
that  the  rest  period  is  to  come  between  eight  at  night  and  five  in  the 
morning.  Before  we  can  expect  much  of  the  workman  we  must 
have  a  strong  body  of  labor  law  back  of  what  we  expect  him  to  do. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Pratt  showed  us  this 
morning  in  his  pictures  of  lead  poisoning  should  not  be  removed 
before  we  ask  the  workman  to  protect  himself.  I  think  that  must  be 
the  line  of  progress  in  this  country. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers,  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  New 
York:  I  think  the  subject  of  ventilation  has  been  pretty  well  covered 
by  those  who  have  discussed  it,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add 
much.  It  is  true  that  experts  on  ventilation,  instead  of  agreeing, 
have  disagreed,  and  that  the  whole  subject  is  in  rather  a  chaotic  state, 
probably  because  there  has  not  been  strong  enough  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  engineers,  physiologists,  medical  men,  and  factory  work- 
ers to  get  results.  There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  the 
question  that  I  doubt  if  six  months  or  a  year  will  give  us  much  of  a 
clue  to  its  solution.  It  will  take  several  years  of  intensive  investiga- 
tion. But  we  cannot  have  any  standard  ventilation  for  all  indus- 
tries; each  industry  stands  by  itself  and  in  each  intensive  research 
must  be  pursued.    We  shall  get  results,  not  now,  but  in  the  future. 

Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  New  York  City:  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  Association  will  take  up  specifically  the  problem  of  venti- 
lation. If  the  Association  could  get  experts,  men  qualified  to  take 
up  these  problems,  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  work  and  time,  but 
the  results  would  be  of  great  value. 
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I  face  the  logical  conclusion:  If  the  only  problem  is  overheating 
we  can  do  without  ventilation.  But  aside  from  the  heat  question  we 
have  to  change  the  air  in  order  to  remove  the  odors,  the  dust,  and 
the  fumes.  Whether  they  hurt  or  not  they  have  to  be  removed. 
And  we  have  to  have  tempered  air.  In  a  hospital  you  can  do  what 
you  want  with  patients,  but  in  a  factory  you  cannot  have  the  people 
making  complaints,  so  the  windows  have  to  be  shut,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
would  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  worker  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  National  Consumers'  League,  New  York 
City:  One  point  has  not  been  clearly  brought  out  in  tiie  discus- 
sion of  poisonous  trades  and  occupations.  We  were  shown  this 
morning  pictures  of  common  laborers  shoveling  lead,  filling  the  air 
with  dust  in  its  most  poisonous  forms,  for  themselves  and  for  every- 
body else  to  breathe,  and  to  my  lay  mind  it  was  a  most  horrifying 
spectacle.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  but  I  had  not  had  a  con- 
ception that  there  were  men  who  would  do  such  work,  especially 
when  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  have  the  officials  of  a  state  where  the  lead  industry 
is  carried  on  publish  the  pictures  and  an  explanation  of  apparatus 
in  use  by  standard  concerns,  which  eliminates  the  poisonous  process, 
so  the  workman  could  be  intelligent  in  his  choice  of  occupations? 
Could  not  that  knowledge  be  spread  among  the  people  so  that  where 
there  is  in  actual  use  a  successful  mechanical  method  for  the  elim- 
ination of  poison  there  need  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  the  primi- 
tive process? 

Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Cambridge: 
There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say  in  relation  to  a  subject  of 
which  Dr.  Cabot  spoke.  It  is  important  that  hospitals  keep  records 
and  that  physicians  be  trained.  The  hospital  records,  if  available, 
would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  have.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  satisfactory  facts  which  are  precise  enough  to  amount  to 
anything.  Except  a  careless  name  like  "laborer"  to  describe  a  dozen 
diflferent  occupations,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  what  a  man  is 
doing.  Hospital  physicians  need  to  be  urged  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial  diseases. 

Hospitals  should  also  have  exhibits  which  they  could  use  to  teach 
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the  patients  themselves  what  they  shotild  do.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  eflfects  of  the  German  insurance  laws  has  been  their  effect 
on  health,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  they  have 
aflfected  health  has  been  through  the  graphic  education  they  have 
given.  The  education  that  has  spread  among  the  people  as  to  right 
methods  of  living  has  been  one  of  the  most  advantageous  things  the 
country  has  had. 

The  hospital  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  centers  for  spread- 
ing information  in  rqjard  to  hygiene.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
our  hospitals  should  not  spread  a  great  deal  more  information  than 
they  do  on  health  matters. 

Dr.  Warren  Coleman^  Chairman:  In  Bellevue  and  no  doubt  in 
the  larger  hospitals  of  the  country,  the  physicians  themselves  take 
little  or  no  part  in  acquiring  sociological  data  concerning  the  patient. 
At  Bellevue  we  have  our  bedside  card,  one  side  giving  the  sociolog- 
ical data  and  the  other  the  bedside  data.  The  sociological  data  is 
filled  out  in  the  lower  office  by  an  untrained  person.  That  could  be 
corrected,  but  they  are  not  disposed  to  pay  salaries  to  trained  per- 
sons for  that  character  of  work. 

Again,  there  is  no  nomenclature  to  which  we  can  turn  to  deter- 
mine what  a  man's  occupation  is.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  such  a  nomenclature.  It  will  be  a 
heavy  task,  but  in  the  course  of  perhaps  a  year  of  two  years  we 
shall  probably  have  some  such  thing.  Not  long  ago  a  young  man 
came  into  my  ward  as  a  patient.  He  was  sixteen  and  gave  his  occu- 
pation as  lithographer.  I  thought  I  would  cross-question  him  and 
find  out  just  what  he  did.  I  found  he  swept  the  floor  in  the  litho- 
graphing room  and  in  winter  swept  the  snow  oflf  the  sidewalk;  yet 
he  had  gone  down  on  our  records  as  a  lithographer.  There  are  many 
other  similar  points  to  which  I  could  refer. 

Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary,  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City:  The  medical  profession  can 
furnish  us  with  information  which  we  can  spread  broadcast  in  the 
form  of  leaflets  among  the  workers  and  employers.  Professor 
Thompson  of  New  York  has  prepared  a  leaflet  on  lead  poisoning 
which  he  has  been  using  in  his  hospital  work  and  from  which  he  is 
getting  interesting  results.  Why  cannot  that  plan  be  worked  out  in 
every  hospital? 
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There  was  a  second  point  that  I  hoped  Dr.  Cabot  would  empha- 
size,— ^the  establishment  of  special  clinics  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  occupational  diseases.  We  have  such  a  splendid  illustration 
in  Milan,  where  they  have  three  buildings  with  hospital  wards,  lab- 
oratories, clinics,  etc.,  especially  devoted  to  this  subject.  I  hope  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  have  in  this  country  half  a  dozen 
of  these  institutions.  It  may  be  necessary  to  b^n  the  work  with 
general  hospitals  and  I  think  Dr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Edsall  will  be  among 
the  first  men  to  superintend  such  plans.  We  must  have  medical  men 
with  the  tools  at  hand  working  all  the  time  supplying  information 
for  the  prevention  of  these  industrial  diseases. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

DISEASES 


M.  G.  OVERLOCK 

State  Inspector  of  Health,  Massachusetts. 


Standing  to-day  at  the  very  portals  of  a  vast  field  of  opportunity, 
I  can  see  stretched  before  me  a  decade  of  achievement  in  htiman 
efficiency  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Your  organiza- 
tion has  tilled  the  bare  edges  of  this  field,  and  the  fruits  of  its 
labor  has  attracted  the  attention  of  every  student  of  human  events. 
The  mighty  stride  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  America  is  the 
wonder  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  the  superior  skill  of 
our  American  workmen  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
machines  of  the  American  Shoe  and  Machinery  Company  are  scat- 
tered throughout  Europe,  shoes  made  upon  the  same  machines  by 
American  worianen  arc  still  eagerly  sought,  because  of  their  supe- 
rior finish  and  workmanship,  by  Europeans. 

The  maintenance  of  human  efficiency  at  its  highest  standard  must 
be  the  watchword  in  the  next  decade.  And,  if  kept  at  high-water 
mark,  it  will  rebound  to  the  credit,  satisfaction,  and  glory  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  and  who  bring  about  the  application  of  tried 
and  found-true  principles  of  personal  hygiene  for  the  avoidance  of 
industrial  accident  and  industrial  disease.  The  prevention  of 
such  diseases  must  be  brought  about  by  a  systematic  course  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  cooperation  of  the  numerous  agencies  at  our  com- 
mand. These  agencies,  taken  in  the  order  in  which  in  my  judg- 
ment they  belong,  should  be:  first,  medical  colleges;  second, 
industrial  clinics;  third,  industrial  hygiene  exhibits,  both  traveling 
exhibits  and  museums ;  and  fourth,  publicity  by  means  of  lectures, 
leaflets,  and  posted  warnings.  Laws  drawn  up  for  the  protection 
of  working  people  from  disease  are  themselves,  moreover,  educa- 
tional, and  employers  can  do  much  to  as5ist  the  movement. 
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I.    Medical  Colleges 

At  the  present  time  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  medical 
colleges  of  this  country  which  is  most  opportune.  If  these  institu- 
tions of  learning  will  add  to  their  curriculum  a  department  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  industrial  diseases,  they  may  be,  by  their 
cooperation  with  boards  of  health  and  bureaus  of  factory  inspection 
in  the  various  states  in  which  they  are  located,  a  potent  factor  in 
impressing  upon  the  diflferent  legislative  bodies  the  need  for  proper 
health  legislation  and  for  proper  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
work.  Medical  men  thus  trained,  reporting  all  industrial  diseases 
to  the  central  body  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  boards  of 
health  and  bureaus  of  factory  inspection  in  different  states,  may 
by  this  cooperation  be  of  immense  value  to  that  great  army  of  work- 
ers whose  occupations  make  them  susceptible  to  industrial  diseases. 

What  is  the  legislation  necessary  to  bring  this  about?  To  my 
mind  the  system  under  which  we  are  working  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  in  vogue  in  every  state  in  the  union.  Every 
state  should  have  medical  men  as  state  inspectors  of  health,  working 
under  the  direction  of  a  state  board  of  health  or  bureau  of  factory 
inspection,  and  reporting  their  findings  to  the  central  health  author- 
ity. It  is  my  candid  opinion,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  physicians  generally  throughout  Massachusetts,  that  the  act 
creating  the  state  inspectors  of  health  and  setting  forth  their  duties 
was  a  most  important  legislative  action.  For  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  they  are  the  only  large  body  of  physicians  on  this  continent  who, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  state  health  officials,  study  the  health,  in- 
cluding the  moral,  social,  and  physical  habits  of  the  people,  within 
and  without  the  factory.  Their  investigations  include,  among 
other  things,  an  inquiry  into  cleanliness,  ventilation,  the  condition  of 
the  air,  eyestrain,  temperature,  artificial  moisture,  the  proper 
removal  of  dust,  a  proper  system  of  lighting  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
eye,  pure  drinking  water,  receptacles  for  expectoration,  excessive 
humidity  in  textile  industries,  exposure  to  extreme  heat  in  laundries 
and  foundries,  and  exposure  to  lead  and  other  industrial  poisons, — 
in  fact,  a  scientific  study  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  all 
causes  which  lead  to  industrial  disease.  Those  of  us  in  the  field 
feel  that  we  are  working  under  the  direction  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  those  who  have  made  the  prevention  of  disease  their  life  study 
^nd  who  are  ever  willing  and  anxious,  so  f?ir  as  the  n^eans  at  their 
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command  will  allow,  to  make  scientific  application  of  every  health 
principle. 

I  believe  that  the  emulation  by  every  state  in  the  union  of  the 
methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will,  within  a 
decade,  produce  results  of  which  this  nation  may  be  justly  proud. 
Then,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  medical  colleges,  by  their  co- 
operation with  the  state  boards  of  health  and  bureaus  of  factory 
inspection,  could  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  community 
and  the  state,  turn  out  men  whose  training  would  aid  greatly  in  the 
reduction  of  industrial  diseases.  Because  it  is  plain  that  these 
colleges,  using  the  deductions  made  from  the  experience  of  the  state 
health  officers  in  the  field,  would  be  working  on  facts  and  not  on 
theories. 

II.    Industrial  Clinics 

The  results  and  experience  at  Milan,  Italy,  and  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  who  have  followed  this  clinic  and  its  workings  show, 
I  believe,  that  we  should  have  an  industrial  clinic  in  each  of  the 
large  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  our  philanthropists,  but  it  could  also,  in 
my  judgment,  be  taken  up  with  benefit  and  propriety  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  money  thus  spent  would  make  for  effi- 
ciency in  our  industrial  life,  would  be  conducive  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  health  among  the  industrial  classes,  and  would  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  millions  yet  unborn.  I  therefore  suggest  that 
the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
proper  committee,  take  this  matter  under  advisement. 

III.    Industrlal  Hygiene  Exhibits 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  campaign  for  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  man  or  woman  who  works,  to  be  efficient  and 
far-reaching,  must  necessarily  be  a  campaign  of  education.  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  traveling  exhibits,  particu- 
larly those  which  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Boston  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  as  well  as  those  from  other  cities 
and  states,  have  been  of  immense  educational  value  and  have  left  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  lay  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  social  workers, — ^in  fact 
of  all  who  visited  these  different  exhibits.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  might  establish  an  industrial  hygiene  exhibit  which  could  be 
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sent  from  city  to  city  and  which  would  have  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  those  at  the  head  of  industrial  establishments,  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  provide  sanitary  conditions  in  modem  up-to-date 
factories.  It  would  also  bring  to  the  laboring  man  the  realization 
that,  after  all,  the  scientific  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitation 
and  hygiene  are  being  worked  out  for  the  betterment  of  the  working 
class. 

Such  an  exhibit  would  have  another  eflfect.  It  would  ask  a 
question  of  the  landlord  who  is  renting  insanitary  and  ill-kept  dwell- 
ings to  the  working  classes.  This  question  in  substance  is:  If  the 
manufacturer  furnishes  excellent  sanitary  surroundings  for  working 
men  and  women  ten  hours  a  day,  why  should  I  not  furnish  tenie- 
ments  with  equally  healthful  conditions  and  surroundings  for  these 
people  during  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours?  In  fact,  in 
Massachusetts,  with  its  rigid  enforcement  of  factory  laws  calling  for 
proper  light,  cleanliness,  removal  of  dust,  pure  drinking  water,  re- 
ceptacles for  expectoration,  and  numerous  other  health  measures, 
the  question  is  often  asked :  "Why  have  we  not  a  tenement-house  law 
that  will  place  the  conditions  of  the  home  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  factory  and  shop?" 

Such  industrial  hygiene  exhibits  might  be  brought  together  at 
some  central  place,  thereby  forming  a  museum  which  could  be 
visited  by  those  anxious  to  learn  just  what  is  being  done  for  the 
man  and  for  the  woman  who  works. 

IV.    Publicity  Through  Lectures,  Leaflets,  and  Posted 

Warnings 

In  1908,  in  the  eleventh  health  district  in  my  state,  I  began  a 
series  of  noon-day  talks  in  the  different  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, particularly  those  located  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  If  I 
may  speak  without  egotism,  I  believe  that  these  talks  were  of  im- 
mense educational  value.  They  were  given  in  lay  language  on  ques- 
tions of  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation,  including  the  use  of  pure 
air  and  the  importance  of  proper  exercise,  diet,  and  rest.  TTiese 
lectures  were  largely  attended.  I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  one 
establishment  employing  at  that  time  twelve  hundred  women  where, 
when  a  notice  was  posted  a  few  days  in  advance  that  this  talk  was  to 
be  given,  nine  hundred  remained  at  the  factory  during  the  noon  hour 
to  listen  to  what  they  must  have  considered  a  question  pertinent  to 
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their  welfare  and  well-being.  In  a  number  of  instances  manufac- 
turers shut  down  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  to  allow  their  employees 
to  attend  my  lecture  without  its  interfering  with  their  noon  hour. 
During  these  lectures  I  usually  distributed  a  little  circular  on 
"Don't",  setting  forth  briefly,  and  recommending  the  avoidance  of 
certain  habits  detrimental  to  health.  These  little  leaflets  were  eager- 
ly sought  for;  I  believe  they  were  carried  home;  and  perhaps  the 
suggestions  were  followed.  At  any  rate,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  had  set  the  people  to  thinking.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  these  lectures  have  been  delivered  in 
several  other  states. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  posting  of  warnings,  whenever  this  can 
be  brought  about  in  large  industrial  establishments,  will  be  prolific  of 
much  good,  as  they  readily  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  employees 
and  at  least  set  them  to  thinking  as  to  their  meaning.  I  also  feel 
that  an  excellent  means  of  educating  the  industrial  worker  is  by  the 
distribution  of  leaflets  through  the  different  trade-union  organiza- 
tions. A  great  deal  of  good  can  be  brought  about  in  this  way,  and 
especially  effective  work  may  be  done  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
employee  to  the  ordinary  care  needed  in  the  handling  of  articles  or 
chemicals  which  might  in  numerous  instances  be  conducive  to  the 
production  of  poisoning.  For  example,  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  need  of  ordinary  care  in  preventing  lead  poisoning.  These 
leaflets,  gotten  up  in  a  plain,  readable  manner,  and  printed  in  the 
several  languages  used  by  the  employees  in  the  different  industries, 
might  be  made  of  great  educational  value. 

V.  Ventilation  and  Eyestrain  Laws 
In  Massachusetts  the  law  covering  the  ventilation  of  factories  and 
the  installation  of  mechanical  ventilating  apparatus  (Chapter  106, 
Sees.  51  and  52)  has,  I  believe,  brought  into  play  factors  which 
tend  in  many  instances  to  the  maintenance  of  bodily  resistance,  as 
well  as  to  the  prevention  of  many  industrial  diseases.  This  law 
provides  that  "a  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  and  a  work- 
shop in  which  five  or  more  women  or  young  persons  are  employed 
shall,  while  work  is  carried  on  therein,  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air 
shall  not  become  so  impure  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  employed  therein  and  so  that  all  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other 
impurities,  injurious  to  health,  which  are  generated  in  the  course  of 
the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  shall,  so 
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far  as  practicable,  be  rendered  harmless."  Should  elements  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  of  the  employees  be  found  in  any  of  these  factories 
or  woricshops,  the  state  inspector  of  health  may  require  the  installa- 
tion of  mechanical  ventilating  apparatus.  In  any  instance  where 
much  dust  is  generated,  if  it  appears  to  the  state  inspector  of  health 
that  the  inhalation  of  such  dust  would  be  substantially  diminished 
without  unreasonable  expense  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  other  mechani- 
cal means,  such  fan,  if  he  so  directs,  must  be  provided,  maintained, 
and  used.  In  all  of  the  dusty  trades,  as  well  as  in  rooms  which  are 
close  and  poorly  ventilated,  the  installation  of  fans  and  blowers  has 
had  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  employees.  The  enforcement  of 
this  statute  does  away  with  vitiated  and  foul  air,  to  which  otherwise 
the  employees  must  be  subject 

Numerous  examples  of  the  practical  working  of  the  law  might  be 
given  if  space  permitted,  but  in  passing  I  will  mention  two.  In  the 
basement  of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment,  where  about  forty 
men  were  employed,  the  air,  which  appeared  damp,  was  heavy  and 
charged  with  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  men  were  continually  suffer- 
ing from  colds.  The  installation  of  two  small  fans  and  the  covering 
of  several  emery  wheels,  which  were  provided  with  suction  pipes, 
clarified  the  atmosphere  to  such  an  extent  that  the  men  told  me  they 
felt  as  if  they  were  working  in  the  open  air  as  compared  with  the 
conditions  under  which  they  had  worked  before  this  apparatus  was 
installed.  They  said  that  they  had  fewer  colds,  that  they  felt  more 
like  working,  and  that  they  could  do  better  work  without  getting 
tired.  In  other  words  their  physical  condition  underwent  a  change 
almost  immediately  after  the  installment  of  the  apparatus  mentioned 
and  the  removal  of  the  foul  and  heavy  air. 

In  another  instance,  in  the  weave  room  of  a  large  cotton  mill 
where  about  forty  girls  were  employed,  the  air  was  close  and  heavy, 
the  girls  went  about  their  work  in  a  listless  manner,  and  hardly  a 
day  elapsed  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  but  several  of  them 
were  out  on  account  of  not  feeling  well.  After  the  installation  of  a 
large  fan,  which  removed  the  dust  as  well  as  the  overheated  atmos- 
phere and  allowed  fresh  air  to  take  its  place,  a  change  was  immedi- 
ately brought  about  which  was  at  once  noticeable  to  the  eye  of  the 
inspector.  There  was  less  absence  from  work,  denoting,  of  course, 
less  sickness  among  the  employees,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
applied  themselves  to  their  work  showed  that  a  higher  degree  of 
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efficiency  was  being  maintained^  and  that  their  general  health  was 
much  better. 

Massachusetts,  I  believe,  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  which  has 
passed  any  act  relative  to  injuries  to  the  eyes  of  those  employed  in 
industrial  establishments.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent  law  and 
will  do  away  with  many  cases  of  eyestrain,  of  headache,  and  of 
nervousness,  which  arise  from  improper  lighting  of  the  rooms  in 
which  people  are  employed.  In  going  into  this  question,  we  look 
first  to  the  natural  light  and  attempt  to  bring  about,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  different  establishments,  the  best  condition  obtainable 
from  natural  light.  The  question  of  artificial  lighting,  the  kind  of 
light  and  its  effect  upon  the  eyes,  is  next  gone  over,  and  the  best 
light  which  our  experience  and  judgment  dictates  is  ordered  in- 
stalled. In  many  instances  simple  washing  of  windows  and  orders  as 
to  their  care  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change.  In  others,  the 
placing  of  more  windows  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible light  has  proved  beneficial.  Then  again,  the  whitewashing  or 
painting  white  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  many  rooms  has  made  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the  employees.  On  entering 
one  of  these  establishments,  we  first  determine  the  kind  of  work, 
whether  it  needs  close  application  of  the  eyes  or  not,  whether  many 
of  the  employees  are  wearing  glasses  and,  if  so,  why  they  are  worn, 
and  then  we  determine  the  effect  of  the  artificial  light  or  the  rays 
of  light  admitted  to  the  room  upon  the  eyes  of  the  employees.  Ques- 
tions are  asked  as  to  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the  present 
occupation,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  previous  to  this  employment, 
and  the  difficulties,  if  any,  under  which  the  employees  are  working. 

As  this  law  is  new,  and  as  many  changes  in  the  lighting  of  estab- 
lishments are  being  made  throughout  the  state,  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  judge  of  the  beneficial  results  which  we  hope  to  obtain.  From 
my  personal  observation,  however,  I  believe  this  to  be  an  important 
step  which  the  state  has  taken,  and  I  believe  that  eyestrain  and 
kindred  industrial  diseases,  which  heretofore  were  caused  by  inade- 
quate and  improperly  lighted  rooms,  will  be  done  away  with  to  a 
large  extent.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  internal  dis- 
turbances, particularly  what  is  known  as  dyspepsia  or  nervous  indi- 
gestion, which  is  in  many  instances  the  result  of  eyestrain  and 
which  has  become  distinctly  an  industrial  disease,  will  be  done  away 
with.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  plain  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
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worker  must  be  bettered.  Physicians,  of  course,  have  for  a  long 
while  realized  that  much  malnutrition  and  consequent  general  weak- 
ness has  been  brought  about  by  eyestrain.  And  no  one  whose  occu- 
pation requires  close  application  to  fine  work  can  escape  its  deleterious 
effects  and  its  consequent  influence  over  the  general  nervous  system. 
This,  of  course,  leads  up  to  the  whole  question  of  industrial  disease 
as  related  to  the  eye.  In  comparing  notes  with  the  several  inspectors 
of  health  throughout  the  state,  we  can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion 
and  that  is,  that  the  judicious  application  of  this  statute  will  be  rich 
in  beneficial  results  to  the  industrial  worker. 

VI.  Employers'  Tuberculosis  Agreement 
It  is  said  that  all  medical  men  have  hobbies.  I  believe  once  in  a 
while,  however,  the  laity  credit  us  with  entertaining  practical  ideas. 
Appointed  state  inspector  of  health  in  1907,  with  instructions  to 
inspect  and  examine  minors  in  various  industries  throughout  my 
district,  I  knew  I  should  find  tuberculosis.  I  reasoned  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  when  I  found  this  disease  in  a  boy  or  girl,  I 
should  also  find  that  they  did  not  have  the  four  dollars  a  week  re- 
quired of  all  who  would  enter  a  sanitarium,  even  if  such  opportunity 
was  open  to  them.  I  have  since  found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers,  when  stricken  with  this  disease,  have 
not  saved  for  the  so-called  rainy  day.  After  one  of  my  noon-day 
talks  a  young  girl  approached  me  saying  that  she  had  listened  to 
the  hope  which  I  held  out  to  those  having  tuberculosis  that  they 
might  be  cured  if  sent  early  to  a  sanitarium.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  tuberculosis  but  that  she  had  an  invalid  mother  whom  she  must 
support,  and  that  she  had  no  money.  I  took  up  this  case  with  the 
president  of  the  company  for  whom  she  worked,  and  he  not  only 
assured  me  that  he  would  pay  for  this  girl,  but  that  he  would  pay  for 
any  other  of  his  employees  who  might  be  so  stricken.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  give  me  a  letter  to  this  effect.  He  did,  and  I  then  saw 
a  vast  field  opened  before  me.  I  went  to  other  manufacturers,  ask- 
ing for  the  same  pledge,  and  in  a  short  time  I  obtained  more  than  a 
hundred  similar  pledges. 

This  was  the  starting  of  what  the  Survey,  in  April,  1910,  saw  fit  to 
call  the  "Overlock  Tuberculosis  Agreement".  This  movement 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  surrounding 
towns.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  body,  by  accepting  a  year  later  a  recommendation  of 
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their  committee  on  the  prevention  of  disease,  adopted  it  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  Boards  of  trade  and  merchants'  associations 
throughout  New  England  took  up  the  matter  as  bodies.  The  move- 
ment has  spread  from  city  to  city  and  from  state  to  state,  until  I 
find,  by  conferring  with  my  coworkers  in  diflferent  states,  that  this 
agreement  at  the  present  time  protects  more  than  a  million  people. 

In  a  year's  time,  moreover,  the  work  which  I  had  done  began  to 
bear  fruit  in  a  different  direction,  which  I  had  not  anticipated  in  the 
beginning.  Young  men  and  women  were  sent  to  sanitariums,  into  the 
country,  and  to  their  homes  across  the  sea,  and  were  then  sent  back 
as  arrested  cases  to  become  teachers  in  sanitation  and  health  mat- 
ters. At  the  present  moment  I  think  I  can  say  that  there  are  in 
different  parts  of  New  England  and  the  eastern  states  more  than  five 
hundred  cases  under  treatment,  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by 
their  employers.  My  hope  now  is  that  this  movement  may  spread 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  movement,  outside  of  its  humanitarian  and  economic  fea- 
tures, has  set  the  manufacturers  to  thinking.  They  began  at  once  to 
reason,  first,  as  to  why  they  should  have  tuberculosis  among  their 
employees ;  second,  as  to  whether,  if  it  did  occur,  it  was  because  of 
the  surroundings  under  which  they  were  working;  and  third,  what 
were  the  steps  necessary  to  place  their  different  establishments  under 
a  sanitary  regime  and  to  remove  as  fast  as  possible  all  causes  which 
lead  up  to  flie  lowering  of  vitality  and  resistance  in  their  employees. 
They  soon  learned,  also,  that  by  placing  their  establishments  in  the 
best  possible  hygienic  condition  the  efficiency  of  their  employees  was 
increased.  I  have  been  much  gratified  in  the  past  three  years  by  the 
whole-souled  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  movement. 
They  at  once  began  to  extend  the  welfare  work,  in  their  several 
establishments,  so  that  at  the  present  time  not  only  do  many  of  the 
large  establishments  provide  recreation  halls,  but  they  are  serving 
the  noon-day  meal  at  its  bare  cost.  This  sentiment  existing  among 
the  business  men  of  a  community  must  necessarily  have  its  effect 
upon  the  whole  community.  The  local  health  authorities,  who  in 
too  many  instances  in  the  past  have  been  sadly  remiss  and  dilatory 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  enforced  laws,  have  had  it  pointed  out 
to  them  that  they  must  cooperate  in  matters  pertinent  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

The  steps  taken  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  industry 
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are  the  very  steps  which  must  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  indus- 
trial diseases  in  general.  This  movement,  in  the  localities  in  which 
it  has  been  applied,  unites,  we  find,  all  sects,  all  creeds,  all  schools  of 
medicine,  in  one  common  brotherhood.  Your  organization,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  organized  forces  which  I  have  mentioned,  may 
be  a  most  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  agencies  needed  in  the  campaign  of  education  for  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  diseases. 
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NOTIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 


Cressy  L.  Wijlbur 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  notification  of  occupational  diseases  has  a  somewhat  similar 
relation  to  the  registration  of  deaths  from  occupational  diseases 
that  the  notification  of  births  has  to  the  registration  of  births. 
Notification  in  each  case — and  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  real 
notification  it  must  be  immediate — ^is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
earliest  possible  information  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
supervision  or  control  of  the  class  of  events.  Immediate  notifica- 
tion of  births  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities to  insist  upon  the  necessary  precautions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  ophthalmia  neonatonmi  and  of  infant  sickness  and  mortal- 
ity. It  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  registration  of  births,  for 
which  a  reasonable  interval  must  be  allowed,  at  least  in  rural  dis- 
tricts; but  it  may  serve  as  an  important  aid  in  securing  complete 
registration,  while  the  birth  registration  law  may  in  return  help  to 
secure  the  thorough  enforcement  of  notification.  The  purposes  of 
such  laws  may  be  combined,  as  in  the  recent  Massachusetts  statute, 
which  provides  that  physicians  and  midwives  shall,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  mail  a  notice  thereof  to 
the  local  registrar  (notification),  and  within  fifteen  days  file  a  cer- 
tificate of  birth  (registration),  but  that  the  notification  shall  not 
be  required  if  the  birth  is  registered  within  forty-eight  hours. 

In  like  manner  the  notification  of  sickness  from  occupational  dis- 
ease will  be  followed,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  by  the  regis- 
tration of  death.  The  notification  of  all  cases  of  occupational  or 
industrial  diseases  ought  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  for  the  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  registration  of  all  deaths  from  such  diseases ; 
and  likewise  the  registration  of  the  deaths  should  be  a  most  im- 
portant check  on  the  completeness  and  promptness  of  the  notifica- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  notification  and  registra- 
tion of  occupational  sickness  and  mortality  should  be  thoroughly 
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correlated,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary 
to  administer  them  under  the  same  general  direction. 

The  notification  of  occupational  diseases  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  the  notification  or  r^s- 
tration  of  sickness  in  general.  The  reporting  of  sickness  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  and  morbidity  statistics  are,  as  a  rule, 
far  less  complete  than  statistics  of  mortality.  Even  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  most  important  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis,  it  will  be  fotmd  that  in  some 
localities  many  cases  fail  to  be  reported.  This  is  readily  shown 
by  comparison  of  the  reported  cases  of  sickness  with  the  deaths 
registered,  according  to  which  a  most  absurd  ratio  of  fatality  will 
not  infrequently  be  shown.  Such  indications  prove  that  physicians 
fail  to  a  considerable  extent  to  report  the  occurrence  of  notifiable 
diseases;  and  knowledge  of  this  fact  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
should  lead  to  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law,  with  prosecution 
and  the  collection  of  fines  when  it  is  disr^;arded.  It  is  likely  that 
the  same  condition  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  administration  of 
laws  requiring  the  notification  of  occupational  diseases;  and  the 
whole  experience  of  general  registration  points  to  the  necessity  of 
rigid  and  thorough  enforcement  of  law  from  the  very  beginning, 
if  fully  dependable  results  are  to  be  obtained  and  the  true  value  of 
such  legislation  is  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is  far  easier  to  enforce 
a  reasonable  law  from  the  start  than  to  restore  the  efficiency  of 
a  law  that  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  dead  letter. 

The  registration  of  sickness  does  not  come  in  the  scope  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  receives  and  compiles  the  returns  of 
deaths  from  the  r^stration  area  of  the  United  States.  I  shall, 
therefore,  deal  chiefly  with  the  relation  of  the  notification  of  oc- 
cupational diseases  to  the  registration  of  deaths  from  occupational 
diseases.  It  may  be  proper  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  re- 
ported mortality  from  occupational  diseases  is  as  yet  relatively 
insignificant,  and  the  true  measure  of  the  loss  of  health  and  ef- 
fective working  power  can  only  be  learned  from  well-kept  mor- 
bidity returns.  For  example,  during  the  year  1910  there  were, 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  comprising  an  esti- 
mated population  of  53,843,896,  or  58.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  continental  United  States,  and  including  practically 
all  of  the  chief  industrial  states  of  the  north  and  west,  only  one 
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hundred  and  thirty-six  deaths  reported  from  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing and  six  deaths  from  other  chronic  occupational  poisonings  out 
of  a  total  of  805412  deaths  from  all  causes.  All  the  deaths  from 
chronic  lead  poisoning  were  not  occupational  in  character.  The 
very  small  number  of  deaths  (six)  from  other  chronic  occupa- 
tional pois(xiings  includes  all  deaths  reported  from  phosphorus 
necrosis  (whether  specified  as  industrial  or  not),  from  chronic 
industrial  arsenical  and  mercurial  poisonings,  etc  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  some  deaths  that  should  have  been  classified  under 
this  title  were  omitted  because  the  certificates  of  death  bore  no 
evidence  as  to  the  industrial  character  of  the  poisonings,  and  some 
may  have  been  reported  under  terms  relating  to  mere  sjrmptoms  or 
conditions,  such  as  "paralysis,"  "necrosis,"  etc.,  that  afforded  no 
clue  to  the  true  nature  of  the  cause  of  death.  The  returns  were 
compiled  in  strict  accordance  with  the  international  classification; 
and  it  is  impracticable  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  investigate 
all  doubtful  statements  of  cause  of  death,  although  this  is  done  to 
a  certain  Hmited  extent.  The  responsibility  for  indefinite  reports 
rests,  primarily,  upon  the  recording  physician,  and,  secondarily,  upon 
the  local  r^strar  of  vital  statistics  who  accepts  a  doubtful  certi- 
ficate and  issues  a  burial  permit  thereon. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  "occupational 
diseases"  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  very  limited  sense  of  occupa- 
tional poisonings,  and  not  in  the  broader  sense  of  all  diseases  af- 
fected by  occupations.  Thus  the  draft  of  the  "Certificate  of  Indus- 
trial Diseases"  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
provides  for  the  reporting  of  "poison  by  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
or  mercury  or  their  compounds,  or  from  anthrax,  or  from  com- 
pressed-air illness."  The  schedules  of  California,  Wisconsin,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  are  the  same  as 
that  of  New  York,  while  Illinois  requires  the  reporting  of  "disease 
or  illness  due  or  incident  to"  a  few  specified  dangerous  occupa- 
tions. The  very  recent  introduction  of  such  legislation  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  these  eight  states  are  the  only  ones  having  such 
laws.  The  report  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Dis- 
eases (January,  191 1)  related  chiefly  to  industrial  poisonings,  al- 
though the  scope  of  a  more  comprehensive  investigation  was  fully 
pointed  out.  It  may  be  asked,  for  example,  whether  the  reporting 
of  tuberculosis  caused  by,  or  aggravated  by,  occupation  is  oontem- 
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plated  as  a  regular  procedure  by  means  of  any  of  the  special  noti- 
fication blanks? 

It  is  difficult  to  define  those  diseases  that  may  or  may  not  be 
affected,  to  some  extent,  by  conditions  incident  to  emplojrment. 
The  general  study  of  occupational  mortality  is  dependent  upon 
comparison  of  the  deaths  from  various  causes  of  persons  engaged 
in  specified  occupations  with  the  corresponding  populations  or  lives 
at  risk,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  re^rd  must  be  had 
to  the  age  and  sex  distribution,  as  well  as  to  the  factors  of  race  and 
color,  in  order  to  obtain  ccMnparable  results.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  uniform  classification  of  causes  of  death, 
that  physicians  should  report  the  causes  of  death  by  means  of  pre- 
cise and  definite  terms  that  can  be  readily  compiled  thereunder,  and 
also  that  there  should  be  an  identical  classification  of  occupations  in 
use  for  both  the  population  and  mortality  returns.  In  order  to  make 
the  latter  of  the  greatest  service,  physicians  and  others  must  be  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  correct  statement  of  occupations. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying  that  a  standard  form  of  certifi- 
cate of  death  has  come  into  general  use  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  prior  to  which  time  there  was  very  little  uni- 
formity in  this  respect.  This  blank  was  originally  prepared  in  1902 
and  was  revised  in  1909  by  the  organized  registration  officials  of  the 
country  (Section  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association).  I  desire  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  form  of 
statement  of  occupation  on  the  present  blank,  with  specification  of 
the  "(a)  Trade,  profession,  or  particular  kind  of  work",  and  "(b) 
General  nature  of  industry,  business  or  establishment  in  which  em- 
ployed", and  to  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  rela- 
tive to  the  statement  of  occupation  and  cause  of  death.  Although 
not  as  detailed  as  the  information  sought  on  the  New  York  certifi- 
cate of  industrial  diseases,  it  was  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  registration  officials  that  the  statement  was  as  complete  as 
it  would  be  practicable  to  require  in  the  general  mortality  returns. 
The  necessity  for  full  information  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
employed,  the  previous  emplojrment,  previous  illnesses  due  to  occu- 
pation, etc.,  can  best  be  met  by  including  such  inquiries  on  the  no- 
tification blank,  thus  avoiding  incumbering  the  death  certifi- 
cate with  many  questions  in  addition  to  those  already  required  for 
the  general  purposes  of  vital  statistics.    Thus  the  two  blanks  to  a 
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large  extent  supplement  each  other,  and  may  be  used  together  as  a 
basis  for  many  important  statistical  purposes  and  intensive  investi- 
gations. It  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  death 
registration,  the  extension  of  which  to  cover  the  entire  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  cooperating  with  state  authorities  and  national  asso- 
ciations, to  add  a  single  additional  question  to  the  schedules,  which 
are  already  r^^rded  as  cumbrous  by  legislatures  and  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  requirements  of  r^stration  laws.  But  a  state  of 
high  industrial  development  can  readily  obtain,  by  means  of  such 
blanks  as  are  provided  for  notification  of  industrial  diseases,  all 
supplemental  data  required  to  make  its  occupational  statistics  of 
the  greatest  practical  value. 

A  very  beneficial  means  of  building  up  complete  and  correct 
statistics  of  occupational  mortality  for  the  United  States  lies  in  the 
education  of  physicians,  undertakers,  and  others  in  regard  to  the 
proper  statement  of  occupation  upon  certificates  of  death,  and  in 
training  physicians  to  report  the  causes  of  death  under  precise 
designations.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  booklet  entitled  the  Phy- 
sicians' Pocket  Reference  to  the  International  List  of  Causes  of 
Death  has  been  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  all  the 
physicians  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  lists  of  indefinite  and 
unsatisfactory  terms,  and  also  points  out  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing the  statement  of  occupation  (not  usually  filled  in  by  the  phy- 
sician) so  that  full  data  may  be  available  concerning  the  occupa- 
tional influences  affecting  causes  of  death.  Similar  instructions  are 
used  by  state  and  local  authorities;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  with 
the  growing  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  statement  of  occu- 
pational diseases,  to  make  such  instructions  just  as  precise  as  may 
be  necessary.  I  believe  that  it  might  be  useful  for  a  committee  of 
this  Association  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
registration  officials  and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  obtain- 
ing more  complete  returns.  Objections  not  infrequently  arise  when 
a  local  or  state  registrar  questions  the  completeness  of  a  return  of 
death,  that  would  be  removed  if  a  great  national  organization  had 
pronounced  clearly  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  full  details. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  the  reporting  of  the  causes  of 
occupational  mortality  has  suffered,  in  common  with  all  reports  of 
causes  of  death,  from  the  entire  absence  in  this  country  of  an  ac- 
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cepted  nomenclature  of  diseases.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we 
do  not  have  a  standard  classification,  or  preferably  statistical  list, 
of  causes  of  death  and  illness.  The  latter  necessity  was  met  by 
the  general  adoption  of  the  International  List  in  1900,  since  revised 
at  Paris  in  1909.  But  this  list  is  solely  for  statistical  purposes  and 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  nomenclature,  or  authoritative 
guide  for  the  selection  of  medical  terms  for  the  designation  of  dis- 
eases and  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  "Nomenclature  of 
Diseases  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London",  which  has 
been  the  accepted  authority  in  England  for  the  past  forty  years. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  un- 
dertaken to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  that  its  G)mmittee  on  the 
Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  Diseases  has  held  several  ses- 
sions during  the  present  meeting  of  that  association  and  will  sub- 
mit a  report  calling  for  the  publication  of  a  nomenclature  for  im- 
mediate practical  use.  In  this  nomenclature,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  somewhat  provisional  or  tentative  in  charac- 
ter— although  the  committee  has  labored  upon  the  subject  for  sev- 
eral years — ^precise  directions  will  be  given  for  the  reporting  of 
industrial  poisonings,  and  the  importance  of  such  reports  will  be 
emphasized  as  earnestly  as  possible.  It  is  hoped  that  any  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  from  members  of  this  Association,  and  also 
any  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Association  on  the  basis  of 
the  papers  presented  by  Dr.  Thompson  and  others,  may  be 
promptly  sent  in  to  the  conmuttee,  a  statement  and  report  by  which 
may  be  found  in  recent  issues  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  nomenclature  will  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Interna- 
tional List,  in  accordance  with  the  original  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  adopted  in  1907.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  compara- 
bility with  the  statistical  lists  employed  for  the  compilation  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  statistics.  For  the  essential  use  of  the  nomencla- 
ture the  question  of  classification  is  of  minor  importance.  One  ar- 
rangement may  be  as  good  as  another  for  the  presentation  of  indus- 
trial diseases,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  desirable  that  tables 
should  present  causes  of  death  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interna- 
tional order.  Of  course,  the  titles  of  the  International  List  can  be 
subdivided  to  any  extent  found  necessary,  but  when  this  is  done 
the  aggregates  should  be  comparable  with  the  causes  shown  under 
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the  corresponding  titles  in  general  morbidity  and  mortality  statis- 
tics. The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Registrar-General  of  Eng- 
land have  recently  published  manuals  for  the  assignment  of  terms 
to  the  International  List,  so  that  a  convenient  guide  will  be  available 
for  all  offices  compiling  statistics  of  occupational  causes  of  death. 
Thus  the  general  comparability  of  all  classes  of  mortality  and 
morbidity  statistics  will  be  assured. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES  IN  ILLINOIS 


Harold  K.  Gibson 
Medical  Inspector  of  Factories  in  Illinois. 


Is  the  Occupational  Disease  Act  of  Illinois  in  its  application 
practical  ?  To  this  question,  although  appreciating  the  fact  that  our 
experience  is  all  too  brief,  I  must  answer  most  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative.  There  have  been  reported,  in  the  period  from  August 
1, 191 1,  to  April  I,  1912,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  of  occu- 
pational or  industrial  disease,  which  were  divided  as  follows: 

Lead 240 

Arsenic  6 

Phosphorus  necrosis i 

Total  247 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  this  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty-one  manufacturing  establishments  were  reporting, 
the  importance  of  this  legislation,  particularly  as  it  concerns  the 
reporting  of  occupational  disease,  may  be  grasped. 

Personal  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  Occupational  Disease 
Act,  as  applied  in  our  state,  must  fall  far  short  of  its  mission  unless 
we  keep  continually  before  us  the  idea  of  education,  not  only  of 
employee,  but  of  employer.  I  have  with  me  now,  indeed,  the  mental 
picture  of  two  large  manufacturers  of  paints  whom  we  will  desig- 
nate as  X  and  Z.  Both  plants  are  new  and  well  equipped  with 
modern  devices  for  collecting  dust;  both  have  shower-baths,  abun- 
dant facilities  for  washing,  dining  rooms,  compartment  lockers, 
working  clothes,  and  regular  medical  examinations  by  well-qualified 
physicians.  X  reported  eight  cases  of  industrial  lead  poisoning  for 
the  month  of  October.  Z  reported  seven.  From  this  period  until 
April  I,  the  monthly  reports  of  X  have  failed  to  show  a  single 
case  of  lead  poisoning;  while  Z,  on  the  contrary,  has  reported  on 
an  average  of  four  cases  monthly  since  October.  Why  this  great 
discrepancy  in  two  large  industrial  concerns  using  a  practically  idcnti- 
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cal  process,  having  the  same  number  of  employees,  both  of  modem 
building  construction  and  sanitation,  and  both  complying  with  our 
occupational  disease  law?  Because  X  is  complying  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  Z  is  complying  only  with  the 
letter.  Being  present  in  X's  plant  recently  when  the  noon  whistle 
blew  for  lunch,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  X  not  only  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  thorough  scrubbing  of  the  hands  and  face,  but 
that  the  firm  provided  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all 
hands  were  clean  before  the  food  was  taken  from  the  locker. 

It  is  merely  a  difference  in  superintendents,  foremen,  and  shop 
discipline.  An  employee  in  the  plant  of  X  knows  that  the  creation 
of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  dust,  as,  for  example,  in  opening 
a  container  of  white  lead,  or  the  failure  to  wear  his  respirator 
where  there  is  dry  grinding,  means  a  reprimand  from  the  foreman 
or,  if  he  is  a  chronic  offender,  dismissal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
superintendent  at  Z  plant  is  a  lead  man  of  thirty  years'  experience, 
who  boasts  he  has  never  been  leaded,  and  who  believes  that  chewing 
tobacco  is  the  greatest  of  all  prophylactic  measures  in  the  prevention 
of  lead  poisoning.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  this 
man,  although  not  a  user  of  alcohol,  had  a  blood  pressure  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  and  peripheral  blood-vessels  of  the  consistency  of 
whipcords.  Z  will  not  get  results  in  his  plant,  with  all  of  his 
modem  sanitary  apparatus,  fans,  and  dust  collectors,  until  he  gets 
foremen  who  will  personally  supervise  the  hygiene  of  his  men.  I 
grant  you  that  this  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

Quite  recently,  in  the  inspection  of  the  linotyping  room  of  one 
of  our  largest  dailies,  equipped  with  a  splendid  exhaust  system, 
the  men  complained  bitterly  that  the  exhaust  and  fans  caused  colds 
and  sore  throats.  These  are  purely  matters  of  education.  Then 
there  is  the  employer  who  tells  you  that  the  men  prefer  the  saloon 
to  the  dining  room  and  will  not  use  a  shower-bath,  and  that  the 
men  will  not  wear  respirators ;  he  is  as  badly  in  need  of  education  as 
his  employees.  Demonstrate  to  him  what  an  intelligent  foreman  can 
accomplish. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  of  our  experience  with  the  Pullman 
Car  Company  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  corporation  to  comply 
with  the  occupational  disease  law  in  Illinois?  Their  first  report 
made  after  our  preliminary  inspection  showed  seventy-three  cases 
of  lead  poisoning.    Bear  in  mind  that  they  employ  between  three 
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hundred  and  six  hundred  painters  and  interior  finishers,  and  that 
these  people  are  engaged  in  an  occupation,  peculiar  to  the  finishing 
of  Pullman  cars,  which  is,  I  believe  from  personal  experience,  the 
most  fraught  with  danger  of  any  of  the  occupations  in  which  lead 
is  handled.  I  refer  to  the  dry  sander  of  lead  inside  the  Pullman 
car.  Here  a  group  of  men  is  confined  in  a  relatively  small  place 
devoid  of  artificial  ventilation,  rubbing  down  dry  lead  paint  with 
emery  paper.  They  told  us  in  the  beginning  that  men  could  not  be 
made  to  wear  respirators  in  such  a  case;  that  they  would  want  to 
temporize  with  a  strip  of  gauze  or  a  handkerchief  tied  over  nose  and 
mouth.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  in  this,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  lead  trades,  the  gauze  or  handkerchief  will  not  do. 
Only  an  approved  respirator,  constantly  worn  when  at  work,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  personal  hygiene,  will  save  the  dry  sander  of  lead. 
His  work  admits  of  no  compromise. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Pullman  company  had  seventy-three  cases  in 
August;  they  have  not  had  a  case  for  the  past  four  months.  They 
have  a  perfect  equipment  of  baths,  washing  facilities,  lockers,  clothes, 
and  dining  rooms ;  but  more  than  that  they  have  a  safety  department 
with  a  man  at  its  head  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work  and  who 
believes  that  lead  poisoning  in  employees  can  be  practically  elimi- 
nated by  personal  supervision.  Remember,  too,  that  these  men,  of 
all  classes  of  lead  workers,  are  doing  the  character  of  work  which 
furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  painters  and  sanders. 

Permit  me,  also,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  importance  of  what 
our  German  colleagues  call  the  symptom  complex  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  industrial  disease.  I  will  refer  to  lead,  as  it  is  easily  the 
most  frequent  and  has  the  most  disastrous  final  results  of  any  of 
our  industrial  poisons.  The  blue  line  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic 
of  lead  poison,  nor  is  a  basophilic  degeneration  unless  a  previous 
malaria  can  be  excluded,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
our  lead  workers,  at  least  in  Illinois,  come  from  the  malarial  belt  of 
southern  Europe.  Muscular  weakness  in  any  group  of  muscles  with 
anemia  I  regard  as  most  suggestive,  even  without  colic  or  blue  line. 
You  must  not  ask  a  man  if  he  has  abdominal  pain,  but  if  he  has  pain 
and  where,  giving  importance  to  the  group  of  S)rmptoms  rather  than 
to  any  one  sjrmptom,  unless,  of  course,  it  be  a  wrist-drop  or  a  typi- 
cal colic.    I  have  found  what  I  considered  a  well-marked  case  of 
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lead  poisoning  where  there  was  no  history  of  pain,  muscular  weak- 
ness or  paralysis,  and  no  blue  line,  but  a  moderate  anemia,  albumin- 
uria, and  a  blood  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  with  a  baso- 
philic d^eneration.  Of  course,  in  estimating  the  value  of  blood  pres- 
sure, one  must  exclude  alcoholism  and  evidence  of  venerial  disease. 
Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  basophilic  degeneration  as 
a  sign  of  lead  poisoning.  In  a  series  of  twenty-six  cases,  all  of  which 
presented  a  certain  degree  of  anemia,  I  found  this  sign  present  in 
twenty-one  cases. 

If  I  have  dwelt  upon  lead  to  the  seeming  exclusion  of  other 
poisons,  it  is  because  of  its  conmiercial  importance.  I  am  sure 
that  we  in  Illinois  owe  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  to  this  Asso- 
ciation and  to  your  honorable  secretary,  in  particular,  for  his  efforts 
in  the  matter  of  white  phosphorus  legislation.  The  Esch-Hughes 
Act  will  eliminate  one  plague  spot  from  our  industrial  disease  map  in 
Illinois,  and  one  which  was  particularly  offensive,  as  70  per  cent  of 
the  employees  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  were  girls  under 
the  age  of  twenty.  But  consider,  I  beg  of  you,  that  while  phosphorus 
necrosis  is  a  loathsome  disease,  yet  it  is  strictly  a  local  disease,  and 
where  it  numbers  its  victims  in  tens,  lead  numbers  its  victims  in 
thousands.  I  wonder  how  many  lead  workers  of  all  grades  could 
obtain  a  standard  life  insurance  policy  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Re- 
member, too,  that  the  atheromatous  changes  produced  in  the  vessel 
walls  by  lead,  as  also  the  kidney  changes,  are  permanent. 
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L.  M.  Ryan 
Medical  Examiner,  New  York  Foundation  Company, 


Under  conditions  as  they  exist  in  New  York  at  present  employ- 
ment in  compressed  air  is  not  such  a  dangerous  occupation  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  As  improvements  have  been  made  in  equip- 
ment for  lessening  the  laborious  part  of  the  work  and  for  over- 
coming the  difficult  problems  of  engineering,  so  has  there  been  a 
great  advance  toward  bettering  the  conditions  under  which  the  men 
are  working.  Chief  among  the  altered  conditions  which  have  less- 
ened the  dangers  of  loss  of  life  from  caisson  disease  are:  (i)  phy- 
sical examination  of  all  employees;  (2)  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor;  (3)  hospital  locks,  in  charge  of  qualified  attendants,  where 
victims  of  the  "bends"  can  be  immediately  recompressed ;  (4) 
lengthening  the  time  of  decompression  in  coming  from  work;  (5) 
substitution  of  electricity  for  candlelight;  and  (6)  a  greater  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  men  to  sobriety. 

I  am  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  work  of  sinking  cais- 
sons for  foundations  of  buildings,  and  particularly  of  the  compressed- 
air  work  during  the  last  five  years  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  large  buildings  in  lower  Manhattan.  Caissons  or  large  vertical 
boxes  are  sunk  to  rock  or  hardpan,  as  necessity  may  demand.  As 
the  earth  is  excavated  from  underneath  and  inside  the  boxes  the 
caisson  settles,  so  that  when  rock  or  hardpan  is  reached  we  have 
a  hollow  vertical  cylinder,  or  a  miniature  tunnel,  leading  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  a  solid  support.  For  a  building  which 
extends  over  a  large  area  a  great  many  of  these  caissons  have  to 
be  sunk.  In  the  case  of  the  municipal  building  of  New  York,  for 
example,  one  hundred  and  six  caissons  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  below  water  level  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  below  the  street  level.  These  boxes  or  caissons  are 
sunk  in  groups  of  three,  four;  five,  or  six,  so  that  a  force  of  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  or  even  as  many  as 
five  hundred  men,  are  employed  at  one  time.  The  air  is  pumped 
from  air  compressors  to  the  caissons  and  the  pressure  varies  ac- 
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cording  to  the  depth  of  sinking,  so  that  at  the  same  moment  we 
may  have  one  caisson,  which  is  nearing  its  destination,  having  a 
pressure  of  as  much  as  forty-five  or  forty-six  pounds  and  another 
one,  just  being  begun,  having  a  pressure  of  only  two  or  three  pounds. 

In  caisson  work  we  have  a  few  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  that 
are  not  met  in  tunnel  work,  but  in  the  main  the  problem  is  the 
same.  The  percentage  of  cases  of  compressed-air  disease  in  my 
experience  has  been  lower  on  foundation  work  than  in  tunnel  work, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  most  circumstances  employees  in 
caissons  are  working  under  more  disadvantageous  conditions  than 
tunnel  workers.  The  reason  for  this  is,  I  think,  that  in  tunnel 
work,  up  to  the  present  time,  for  the  same  pressure  the  men  have 
worked  longer  hours.  In  caisson  work  our  main  difficulty  in  the 
past  has  been  in  lengthening  the  time  of  decompression  on  exit  from 
work.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  lock  used  in  this  work  and  through  which  all  em- 
ployees must  pass,  it  is  a  much  greater  mechanical  problem  to  di- 
minish the  pressure  gradually.  I  mean  that,  comparing  two  locks, 
one  large  and  the  other  small,  with  an  equal  pressure  of  air  on  them, 
if  you  release  the  same  amount  of  air  from  each  through  the 
same  sized  valve,  the  pressure  in  the  small  lock  will  drop  much 
more  quickly  than  in  the  large  one.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
lock  used  on  the  caisson,  in  contrast  with  tunnel  work,  is  not 
permanently  placed,  as  it  must  be  lowered  with  the  caisson.  The 
necessity  for  the  frequent  removal  of  locks  leaves  a  greater  mar- 
gin of  chances  for  leaks  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  from  a 
leaky  lock  it  is  almost  impossible  to  release  the  air  slowly.  In 
addition,  the  cramped  position  that  the  air  worker  must  assume 
while  sitting  in  the  bucket  during  decompression  differs  from  the 
comparative  comfort  with  which  he  issues  from  a  tunnel  lock. 
Another  feature  of  caisson  work  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  is 
the  environment  of  a  busy  dty,  as  compared  with  the  location  of 
a  tunnel  plant  which  is  usually  in  a  more  secluded  section.  In  the 
former  case  the  force  of  men,  like  the  pressure  of  the  air,  is  con- 
stantly changing;  in  the  latter  the  tendency  is  more  for  the  force 
to  be  a  steady  one,  for  the  men  have  a  pressure  to  work  in  that 
is  pretty  nearly  constant  and  is  not  accompanied  with  the  same 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  how  to  care  for  the  men,  the 
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two  factors  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  are:  (i)  the  rejec- 
tion for  work  of  all  physically  imfit;  and  (2)  slow  decompression 
in  coming  from  work.  The  only  death  that  has  occurred  in  any  of 
the  work  of  which  I  have  had  charge  during  the  last  five  years 
was  due  to  a  pressure  of  only  twelve  pounds  of  air  where  a  man 
had  gone  to  work  without  having  been  examined.  Post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  he  had  had  a  dilated  heart  which  ruptured 
from  the  strain  of  a  fairly  rapid  decompression.  Very  few  cases 
of  caisson  disease  occur  in  a  pressure  less  than  twenty  pounds. 
In  the  examination  of  the  men  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  an  extraordinary  occupation  in  an  extraordinary  atmosphere, 
and  only  extraordinary  men  should  be  employed.  They  should 
be  physically  above  the  average,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  forty,  of  slender  build,  non-alcoholic,  and  with  absolutely 
sound  heart  and  lungs.  Any  variation  from  normal,  even  in  rate  or 
regularity  of  the  heart,  should  be  enough  to  reject  a  man.  No  man 
with  S3rmptoms  of  any  organic  disease  should  be  passed. 

The  fight  for  slower  decompression  has  not  been  with  the  con- 
tractors so  much  as  with  the  employees  themselves,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  reason  is  so  much  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  men  to  get  away  from  their  work  quickly  as  it  is  a  spirit 
of  bravado  that  prevails  with  nearly  all.  There  is  a  certain  con- 
tempt developed  for  the  air,  the  result  of  familiarity.  As 
they  say,  they  can  "eat  air".  Reason  and  a  few  painful  lessons, 
however,  have  diminished  this  spirit  to  a  great  extent  and,  by 
the  placing  of  responsible  men  in  the  position  of  lock-tender, 
we  have  been  able  to  regulate  the  time  to  much  better  advantage. 
Nearly  all  cases  are  caused  by  too  rapid  decompression,  and  my 
experience  has  been  that  where  the  decompression  has  been  slow 
no  serious  case  has  ever  resulted.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  were  taken  for  decompression  we  would  never 
have  a  fatal  case  in  an  otherwise  healthy  man. 

The  time  that  should  be  taken  for  proper  and  scientific  de- 
compression depends  directly  on  the  amount  of  air  that  is  dis- 
solved by  the  blood  under  pressure.  And  the  amount  of  air  dis- 
solved by  the  blood  is  determined  by  (i)  the  length  of  time  spent 
in  the  air,  (2)  the  number  of  pounds  of  pressure,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  exercise  undertaken  in  the  air.  A  lock-tender  may 
go  rapidly  in  and  out  of  very  high  pressure  with  no  ill  effects, 
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as  his  stay  in  the  air  is  short.  Superintendents  and  engineers, 
whose  stay,  is  shorter  than  that  of  a  regular  shift  and  who  do  no 
manual  labor  in  the  air,  do  not  suflfer  from  the  "bends"  as  fre- 
quently as  do  the  diggers. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  mechanical  problem  as  a  causative  fac- 
tor, we  have  to  take  into  accoimt  the  individual  susceptibility  to 
caisson  disease.  Five  men  of  apparently  the  same  physical  condition 
come  out  of  a  caisson  under  absolutely  the  same  conditions.  One 
of  the  five  is  attacked  by  the  affliction  and  the  other  four  are  unaf- 
fected. What  determines  this  susceptibility?  The  blood  of  each 
imdoubtedly  dissolves  the  same  amount  of  air  under  pressure,  and 
when  the  pressure  is  reduced  the  air  comes  out  of  solution  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  length  of  time.  Authorities  diflfer  as  to  the  change 
in  pressure  in  the  vessels,  but  to  my  mind  this  is  a  real  and  impor- 
tant factor.  If  the  pressure  within  the  vessels  were  not  increased, 
the  blood  could  not  dissolve  the  air  or  hold  it  in  solution.  Conse- 
quently, in  rapid  decompression  we  have  not  only  to  deal  with  air  in 
the  form  of  small  emboli  in  the  blood  stream,  but  we  have  exerted 
against  the  vessel  walls  an  abnormal  pressure  which  has  not  had 
time  to  diminish  at  the  same  rate  as  the  air  in  the  air-lock.  The  ves- 
sel walls  of  the  man  in  good  condition,  or  rather  the  man  who  is  the 
good  risk,  are  able  to  counteract  this  pressure  and  carry  the  air  to 
the  lungs  where  it  is  expelled.  The  man  whose  vessel  walls  dilate 
under  this  pressure  is  not  able  to  get  rid  of  his  air  so  quickly,  and  the 
small  emboli  collect  in  sacculations  at  the  weaker  points  and  remain 
until  recompression  is  carried  out  so  that  the  air  is  again  taken  up 
in  solution  in  the  blood. 

For  my  own  convenience  I  have  classified  the  different  types  of 
the  disease  as  follows:  (i)  spinal  type;  (2)  cerebral  type;  and 
(3)  pulmonary  type.  Each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  (A) 
mild  variety,  and  (B)  severe  variety.  Of  the  spinal  type  the  mild 
variety  is  characterized  by  aching  pains  in  the  extremities ;  and  the 
severe  variety  by  paraplegia  and  general  weakness  but  no  pain.  Of 
the  cerebral  type  the  mild  variety  is  characterized  by  vertigo,  nausea 
and  some  prostration ;  and  the  severe  variety  by  coma,  usually  hemi- 
plegia, and  great  prostration,  with  pulse  and  respiration  barely  per- 
ceptible. The  main  symptom  of  the  pulmonary  type,  which  is  seen 
less  frequently,  is  dyspnoea.  The  mild  variety  of  the  spinal  type 
never  results  fatally,  but  in  rare  cases  it  causes  a  wasting  of  the 
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muscles  of  the  thigh  by  a  gradual  process  which  involves  the  hip- 
joint  as  well.  The  severe  variety,  with  paralysis  of  the  legs,  never 
terminates  fatally  except  from  the  secondary  results  of  a  myelitis, 
where  treatment  has  been  of  no  avail.  The  milder  variety  of  the 
cerebral  type  is  due  probably  to  a  disturbance  of  the  internal  ear  and 
terminates  favorably;  but  the  severe  variety  of  the  cerebral  type, 
characterized  by  coma,  is  fatal  in  many  cases  in  spite  of  any  treat- 
ment that  may  be  instituted. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  severe  cases,  everything  de- 
pends on  proper  and  skilful  recompression  in  the  hospital  lock. 
The  greatest  mistake  in  the  past  has  been  in  recompression  to  the 
number  of  pounds  in  which  the  patient  was  working.  This  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  and  is  highly  dangerous.  Uniformly  good 
results  are  obtained  by  recompressing  to  two-thirds  what  the  pres- 
sure was  in  the  working  chamber.  This  corresponds  in  some  meas- 
ure to  Dr.  Haldane's  theory  of  rapid  decompression  for  the  first 
stage.  When  the  desired  pressure  is  attained  it  is  wise  to  leave  it 
stationary  for  some  time,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the 
improvement  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases  of  the  severe  type  the 
medical  attendant  should  be  recompressed  with  the  patient  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  use  artificial  respiration  if  necessary,  to  massage  over 
the  heart  with  movements  of  the  extremities,  and  in  many  cases  to 
force  the  mouth  open  and  promote  respiration.  When  consciousness 
returns  it  is  wise  to  encourage  the  patient  to  execute  voluntary 
movements  and  to  get  up  and  walk  in  the  lock,  allowing  him  to  rest 
at  intervals.  Decompression  in  patients  afflicted  with  the  milder  va- 
riety of  the  disease  can  be  carried  out  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound 
in  four  minutes,  taking  one  hour  where  the  recompression  has  been 
to  15  lbs.  In  the  severe  cases,  decompression  should  be  much 
slower,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  minutes  for  a  single  pound, — 
that  is,  where  the  recompression  has  been  to  15  lbs.  taking  as  long 
as  two  and  one-half  or  three  hours,  and  where  the  recompression 
has  been  to  20  lbs.  taking  as  long  as  three  and  one-half  or  four 
hours. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  an  interesting  case  followed  by 
recovery : 

Name,   J M .     Age   28.     Ht.   5    ft.   6   in.     Wt    160  lbs. 

History: — On  December  loth,  1909,  started  to  work  in  37  lbs.  pressure 
without  ever  having  been  examined.    He  had  been  quite  ill  for  about  two 
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weeks  previously,  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  Worked  for  two  hours,  al- 
though he  had  never  been  employed  in  compressed  air  before.  On  coming 
out  of  the  lock  was  decompressed  very  rapidly,  in  about  one  minute's  time, 
with  the  rest  of  the  gang.  He  fell  unconscious  and  was  carried  to  the  lock 
for  recompression. 

Treatment :— Was  at  once  recompressed  with  an  attendant  to  20  lbs.,  and 
after  the  air  had  been  maintained  at  this  level  for  about  ten  minutes  re- 
covered consciousness  and  was  able  to  get*  up  and  walk  about  in  the  lock. 
He  was  gradually  decompressed,  taking  a  period  of  two  hours.  On  exit 
from  the  lock  he  felt  pretty  well,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  again 
fell  over  unconscious  and  seemed  to  be  quite  lifeless.  He  was  again  recom- 
pressed with  myself  to  20  lbs.  and  under  the  same  treatment  recovered  con- 
sciousness in  the  air.  His  pulse  was  weak  and  rapid,  pupils  dilated,  and 
body  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration.  I  encouraged  him  to  sit  up,  after 
administering  strychnine  to  him  hypodermically.  Passive  movements  were 
carried  out  with  massage  and  two  and  one-half  hours  were  taken  for  de- 
compression. When  he  made  his  exit  from  the  lock  he  felt  fairly  well,  but 
was  noticeably  weaker  than  he  was  on  coming  out  the  first  tim«.  He  was 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  recovery  room  and  restoratives  were  administered  to 
him.  Five  hours  later  lie  said  he  felt  well  enough  to  get  up  and  walk 
around,  but  complained  of  some  dizziness.  He  was  standing  up  near  the 
hospital  lock  and  was  speaking  to  me  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
convubion  and  fell  over  in  my  arms.  He  was  again  recompressed  with  me 
to  a  pressure  of  22  lbs.  and  the  pressure  was  maintained  at  that  level  for  an 
hour  before  he  fully  regained  consciousness.  During  that  time  I  was  using 
artificial  respiration  on  him,  his  jaws  held  open  with  a  mouth  gag  and  his 
tongue  drawn  forward.  It  was  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he 
breathed  at  all  satisfactorily.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  could  answer  ques- 
tions but  only  in  an  indefinite  way,  and  he  had  a  well-marked  paresis  of  his 
left  side.  This  gradually  improved,  but  he  was  so  very  weak  that  he  was  in 
clined  to  lie  down.  He  wanted  to  sleep  continually.  We  released  him  very 
slowly  until  at  the  end  of  five  hours  decompression  was  complete.  This  was 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  in  fourteen  minutes.  He  was  carried  to  the  re- 
covery room  and  by  that  time  had  recovered  entirely  from  the  coma  and 
paresis.  He  was  given  some  broth  and  was  allowed  to  sleep  for  three  hours. 
He  rested  for  two  hours  more  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  so  improved 
that  I  allowed  him  to  go  home. 

He  never  had  any  recurrence  and  was  able  to  come  around  for  his  pay 
three  days  later.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  in  apparently  good  health,  but  I 
advised  him  never  to  enter  even  the  slightest  pressure  again.  Neverthe- 
less, within  three  weeks  of  his  illness,  he  did  go  to  work  in  light  pressure 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  but  only  worked  a  few  days.  About  four  months 
later  he  had  an  attack  of  pneumoitia  and  died. 
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LEGAL  PROTECTION  FOR  WORKERS  IN  UNHEALTHFUL 

TRADES 


John  B.  Andrews 
Secretary,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 


The  need  of  labor  legislation  for  the  protection  of  workers  in 
unhealthful  trades  is  so  apparent  to  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the 
facts  that  argument  upon  the  subject  is  imnecessary.  "Factory 
legislation",  to  use  the  earlier  English  term,  has  aimed  particularly 
at  the  protection  of  workers  from  insanitary  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Long  before  any  considerable  number  of  people  admitted  that 
legal  regulation  of  working  hours  and  of  wages  was  justifiable, 
there  was  very  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  worker  was 
entitied  to  a  decently  safe  place  in  which  to  labor.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  sanitary  regulations  as  a  legitimate  interference  with  work 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  employer  and  suflfered  by  the  employee, 
has  also  been  more  imiformly  upheld  by  the  courts  than  any  other 
kind  of  labor  legislation. 

In  general,  certain  trades  are  unhealthful  and  require  regulation 
principally  because  the  workrooms  under  ordinary  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  poorly  ventilated.  More  specifically,  the  harmful  condi- 
tions of  emplo3anent  are  frequently  due  to  the  presence  of  dusts, 
gases,  vapors,  and  fumes ;  to  extremes  of  temperature,  humidity,  or 
density  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  improper  lighting  and  overstrain. 

The  evil  results  of  unhealthful  conditions  have  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  in  every  industry  there  are  humane  and  intelligent  em- 
ployers who  devote  much  time  and  money  to  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary hazards.  Whether  prompted  by  humanitarian  or  commer- 
cial considerations,  these  advanced  employers  frequentiy  provide 
model  establishments.  By  their  conmiendable  efforts  they  also  help 
to  establish  reasonable  standards  of  comfort  and  safety  which,  when 
drafted  into  labor  law,  constitute  uniform  minimum  requirements 
for  all  employers  in  the  same  industry.  But  only  through  the  uni- 
formity of  regulation  which  legal  enactments  alone  can  secure,  can 
these  more  progressive  and  humane  employers  be  themselves  pro- 
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tected  from  less  scrupulous  competitors  who  would  otherwise  often 
fail  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  adequate  safeguards,  and 
only  through  such  compulsory  uniformity  can  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployees of  these  competitors  be  protected. 

It  frequently  happens,  moreover,  that  even  a  vast  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  in  a  given  industry  claim  that  they  are  unable  to 
bring  about  reforms,  which  they  freely  admit  are  desirable,  without 
the  aid  of  uniform  legal  regulations  to  force  the  recalcitrant  mi- 
nority into  line.  A  striking  example  of  this,  the  condition  which 
culminated  successfully  in  the  poisonous  phosphorus  match  pro- 
hibition act,  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Match  manufacturers, 
representing  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  testified  before 
Congress  that  they  could  not  substitute  a  harmless  compound  for 
the  slightly  cheaper  poison  without  a  uniform  law  compelling  all 
manufacturers  in  that  industry  simultaneously  to  abandon  the  poi- 
son. Match  manufacturers  representing  the  remaining  five  per 
cent  of  the  product  stood  out  stoutly  until  the  last,  declaring  that 
they  would  close  their  factories  before  they  would  submit  to  this 
sanitary  regulation  already  in  compulsory  operation  in  practically 
all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It  required  labor  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  this  unnecessary  deadly  poison  before  "phossy 
jaw",  the  most  loathsome  of  all  industrial  diseases,  could  be  abol- 
ished. 

For  other  industrial  poisons  there  are  harmless  but  more  ex- 
pensive substitutes.  Automatic  mechanical  processes  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  dangerous  methods  still  conducted  by  hand  labor.  Scores 
of  operations  in  the  present  list  of  particularly  insanitary  trades 
can  be  made  safe  by  the  use  of  scientific  apparatus  for  the  removal 
of  dangerous  dusts  and  fumes. 

The  imhealthful  trades  demanding  legal  regulation  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  hazards : 

(i)  Trades  menaced  by  specific  industrial  dusts,  fumes,  gases, 
vapors  and  acids  (poisonous  and  non-poisonous)  ; 

(2)  Trades  menaced  by  compressed  or  rarified  atmospheres; 

(3)  Trades  menaced  by  improper  light ; 

(4)  Trades  menaced  by  extremfes  of  temperature  and  humidity; 

(5)  Trades  menaced  by  excessive  strain. 

Hundreds  of  peculiar  injuries,  caused  by  these  unhealthful  con- 
ditiong  of  employment,  are  now  beginning  to  receive  serious  attei)- 
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tion  in  America  as  special  diseases  of  occupation.  This  new  line 
of  study  is  most  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  securing  effective 
legal  regulation  of  unhealthf  ul  trades,  because  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  people  most  familiar  with  the  facts  that  specific  studies, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  more  definite  standards  of  safety,  are 
necessary  before  much  even  of  the  now  existing  legislation  can  be 
eflFectively  enforced. 

While  such  researches  are  under  way,  we  should  emphasize  at 
every  opportunity  the  following  considerations :  ( i )  All  preventable 
occupational  diseases  must  be  prevented;  (2)  those  occupational 
diseases  which  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  prevent  must  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum;  and  (3)  the  victims  of  occupational  disease  must  be 
compensated  for  their  injuries  by  some  just  system  of  insurance. 

Efforts  to  carry  out  this  program  lead  naturally  to  three  principal 
methods : 

(i)  Absolute  prohibition, — Through  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  eflForts  to  secure  a  prohibitory  tax  upon  matches  made 
with  poisonous  phosphorus,  an  avenue  of  tremendous  possi- 
bilities, if  carefully  followed  and  not  abused,  is  opened  up 
for  the  further  conservation  of  human  life. 
(2)  Regulation, — ^There  may  be  specific  or  general  regulations: 
A. — Specific  regulation, — For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  may 
recall,  as  an  illustration  of  specific  regulation,  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  match  industry,  when  several  countries,  before 
harmless  substitutes  for  poisonous  phosphorus  were  dis- 
covered, attempted  to  prevent  "phossy  jaw"  by  requiring,  (a) 
that  match  paste  should  contain  not  more  than  seven  per  cent 
of  the  deadly  poison;  (b)  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  work  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  a  match  factory  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  (c)  that  children  should 
not  be  so  exposed.  There  were,  then,  in  this  intermediary  pe- 
riod of  specific  regulation,  three  definite  limitations,  (i)  upon 
the  hazardous  material,  (2)  upon  the  period  of  exposure,  and 
(3)  upon  the  persons  exposed.  By  this  method  of  specific 
regulation  also  there  are  extensive  possibilities  for  legal  regu- 
lation in  the  interest  of  human  health. 
B. — General  regulation. — ^This  method  is,  unfortunately,  the 
most  common.  If,  again,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  make 
final  use  of  the  match-factory  illustration,  we  recall  that  be- 
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fore  prohibition  was  thought  of  and  before  specific  regulation 
had  been  tested,  most  countries  had  made  vague  eflforts, 
through  general  regulations,  to  provide  education,  ventilation, 
and  cleanliness  for  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  and  health 
of  workers  in  match  factories.  This  general  method  lends 
itself  most  readily  to  that  large  group  of  trades  in  which  the 
occupational  causes  of  industrial  maladies  are  least  clearly 
defined.  It  marks  the  earliest  stage  of  regulation  where,  on 
account  of  complex  conditions  of  employment,  we  are  still 
feeling  our  way  in  partial  darkness  without  definite  standards 
for  our  guidance. 
(3)  Insurance, — It  is  now  recognized  that  the  campaign  for  work- 
men's compensation  or  insurance  for  industrial  accidents,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  has  been  the  greatest  practical 
force  in  the  prevention  of  such  injuries.  No  intelligent  per- 
son can  go  far  in  the  study  of  insurance  against  industrial 
accidents  without  realizing  that  a  logical  consideration  of  the 
facts  must  lead  likewise  to  insurance  against  industrial  dis- 
eases. A  workman,  incapacitated  by  disease  contracted  in 
his  trade  and  due  to  his  employment,  is  as  much  entitled  to 
compensation  as  if  he  had  been  disabled  by  an  accident.  In 
many  European  countries  this  principle  is  already  established. 

In  all  attempts  to  control  dangerous  trades,  the  method  of  general 
regulation  has  naturally  preceded  specific  regulation  and  absolute 
prohibition  as  well  as  insurance.  On  paper  it  is  by  far  the  easiest, 
and  unfortunately  it  creates  a  temporary  impression  of  accomplish- 
ment which  is  quite  fascinating  to  the  occasional-day  reformer.  It  is 
probably  a  necessary  first  step  in  most  industries  where  definite,  en- 
forceable, scientific  standards  must  wait  upon  investigation  and  prac- 
tical experiment. 

In  attempting  to  deal  intelligently  with  these  problems,  our  bill 
drafters  are  hopelessly  baffled  by  the  lack  of  scientific  standards. 
And  nothing  is  more  clear  to  serious  students  of  the  subject  than 
the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  effective  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
unhealthful  trades  cannot  be  properly  drafted  by  busy  and  harassed 
legislators  in  the  midst  of  legislative  sessions.  In  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  no  greater  contribution  could  be  made  at  the  present 
time  than  the  establishment,  by  a  commission  of  experts,  of  such 
standards. 
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The  existing  laws  in  this  country  for  the  regulation  of  factory 
labor  in  the  interest  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workers  are 
for  the  most  part  formulated  on  general  lines, — confused,  indefinite, 
and  full  of  loopholes.  In  the  fifteen  states  which  even  pretend  to 
protect  workers  from  the  effects  of  poisonous  gases,  fumes,  and 
vapors,  the  laws  seldom  give  more  definite  directions  than  that  such 
dangerous  gases,  fumes,  and  vapors  must  be  removed  or  rendered 
harmless  "when  injurious  to  the  health  of  employees",  or  "so  far  as 
practicable",  or  "if  necessary".  In  one  state  the  law  sweepingly 
provides  for  all  health  protection  by  stating  that  the  factory  inspect- 
or "shall  also  examine  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories, 
workshops,  mines  and  quarries,  and  when  any  condition  or  thing  is 
foimd  that  in  his  opinion  endangers  the  health  or  lives  of  the  em- 
ployees, he  shall  notify  and  direct  the  employer  to  rectify  the  same." 
This  class  of  statute  law,  which  is  quite  common,  places  no  duty 
upon  the  employer  to  provide  proper  protection  until  he  is  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  inspector.  When  one  considers  the  area  to  be  covered 
in  our  large  industrial  states,  and  the  number  of  workplaces  to  be 
inspected,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  workers  depending  for  their 
safety  upon  the  specific  orders  of  a  limited  number  of  inspectors  are 
likely  to  receive  entirely  insufficient  protection  from  laws  of  this 
character. 

Although  work  in  compressed  air  has  become  an  important  element 
in  the  building  trades  of  this  country.  New  York  is  still  the  only 
state  which  has  a  scientific  law  relating  to  work  of  this  character. 

There  are  only  twelve  states  that  make  any  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject of  light  in  their  general  factory  or  labor  laws.  And  "in  not 
one  of  these",  says  a  well-known  efficiency  engineer,  "are  the  pro- 
visions sufficiently  specific  to  render  them  of  practical  value." 

Laws  intended  to  protect  the  workers  from  injurious  dusts  in  fac- 
tories have  been  enacted  in  twenty  states,  but  they  are  generally  very 
crude  and  in  practice  more  or  less  ineffective.  "Drastic  legal  re- 
quirements alone",  says  the  leading  American  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, "are  certain  to  bring  alx)Ut  the  required  degree  of  comfort 
and  health." 

One  reason  that  many  safe  methods  are  not  in  operation  at  the 
present  time  is  simply  that  many  employers,  busy  with  the  making  of 
profits,  have  had  no  sufficient  incentive  to  turn  their  attention  to 
factory  sanitation ;  and  another  reason  is  that  state  factory  inspect- 
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ors  have  not  always  been  fully  aware  of  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  The  motive  which  leads  some  intelligent  employers 
properly  to  equip  their  plants  with  safeguards  is  undoubtedly  the 
conviction  that  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  their  workmen.  There 
is  abtmdant  testimony  to  that  effect  from  the  rapidly  rising  profes- 
sion of  efficiency  engineers  and  from  their  patrons.  But  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  "boosters  for  safety"  among  the  thoughtful  effi- 
ciency experts  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  establishment 
of  uniform  legal  standards  of  safety  if  the  health  of  the  great 
majority  of  factory  workers  is  to  be  conserved. 

Recently  a  few  of  the  less  thoughful  enthusiasts  in  the  popular 
agitation  for  efficiency  have  failed  to  get  the  true  perspective  and 
have  clamored  for  protection  for  the  workers  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  ''it  pays'*  the  employer.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  health  and  their  lives  in  their 
daily  toil  have  in  some  instances  at  least  that  incidental  advantage. 
But  let  us  have  less  of  this  everlasting  dinning  in  our  ears  that,  be- 
fore we  ask  for  decent  protection  for  the  workers,  we  must  first 
demonstrate  that  each  advance  toward  health  and  safety  will  actually 
put  additional  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  employers.  Let  no  one  for- 
get, meanwhile,  that  the  philosophy  of  mercenary  profit,  when  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  may  result  in  some  instances,  where  it  is 
not  clear  that  profits  will  respond  immediately  to  the  expense  of 
safety,  in  less  than  decent  protection.  No  man  in  this  Republic 
should  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  forget  that,  no  matter  how 
urgent  is  the  duty  to  protect  the  prc^erty  of  citizens,  society  has  a 
much  higher  responsibility,  the  protection  of  human  life. 

In  our  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  information  upon  which  to 
base  intelligent  legislation,  we  must  draw  more  and  more  upon  the 
expert  service  of  the  physician.  Eight  states  have  already  enacted 
laws  requiring  medical  reports  on  the  most  easily  recognizable  dis- 
eases of  occupation.  These  reports  will  indicate  special  danger 
points  for  intensive  study  within  industrial  establishments. 
Periodical  physical  examination  of  workers  in  particularly  hazard- 
ous trades  is  now  required  in  one  state,  and  the  regular  medical  in- 
spection of  factories,  now  unhappily  limited  to  three  states,  will 
undoubtedly  be  extended  rapidly  within  the  near  future.  Medical 
colleges  might  well  include  regular  courses  on  industrial  hygiene; 
hospitals,  too,  will  be  expected  to  improve  their  system  of  records ; 
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and  in  the  leading  industrial  centers  we  shall  eventually  have  special 
clinics  and  wards  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  industrial  dis- 
eases. Recent  developments  indicate  that  the  medical  profession  will 
not  evade  its  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  our  shame  that  in  this  field  we  have 
lagged  far  behind  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Our  scandalous 
disregard  for  the  safety  and  health  of  workers  is  widely  known. 
But  in  this  country  true  reform  waits  not  so  much  upon  sentiment 
as  upon  facts.  We  are  just  beginning  to  utilize  the  materials  at 
hand,  and  our  machinery  for  scientific  cooperation  in  promoting  in- 
dustrial hygiene  is  but  fairly  set  in  motion.  We  move  rapidly  when 
once  under  way.  Let  us  press  on  in  the  hope  that  another  generation 
may  see  America  leading  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Dr.  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers,  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  New 
York:  Any  discussion  of  the  question  of  state  promotion  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  would  comprise  four  points,  first  the  reporting  of 
industrial  diseases,  second  the  recording  of  the  reports,  third  in- 
tensive study  of  the  means  of  prevention,  and  fourth  education. 
The  departments  of  state  which  would  naturally  be  responsible 
would  be  the  health  department,  the  labor  department,  and  the  educa- 
tional department. 

Dr.  Wilbur  has  spoken  of  how  the  question  of  reporting  corre- 
sponds to  the  registration  of  births.  The  notification  of  industrial 
diseases  gives  us  some  idea  of  how  to  make  an  investigation  and  then 
of  how  to  prevent  further  trouble.  The  morbidity  returns  are  more 
important  than  the  mortality  returns.  Last  year  I  went  over  the 
reports  of  New  York  State  and  I  noticed  that  the  mortality  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  locality  known  for  steel  grinding  ap- 
peared to  be  low,  while  in  an  essentially  country  district  it  appeared 
to  be  very  high.  I  have  visited  every  factory  in  the  state  and,  from 
the  known  facts  that  I  have  of  the  steel  district,  these  statistics  are 
no  indication  whatever  of  the  real  conditions.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  records  are  more  complete. 

In  New  York  State  the  reports  of  occupational  diseases  are  sent 
to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Dr.  Hatch  of  that  bureau 
then  sends  me  a  copy  of  every  report  that  is  made.  These  cases  are 
followed  up  and  when  they  run  up  to  a  certain  number  in  an  indus- 
try we  start  an  intensive  investigation.  We  try  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  occupational  disease,  whether  it  is  due  to  dust,  to  fumes,  to 
gases,  or  to  atmospheric  conditions.  We  try  to  find  the  exact 
point  in  the  industry  that  is  to  blame.  We  have  in  New  York  an 
engineering  inspector  who  takes  up  the  matter  with  the  medical  in- 
spector whenever  it  is  a  question  of  mechanical  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  dust,  fumes,  and  gases. 

The  state  labor  department  can  also  take  up  the  question  of  the 
home  worker  and  of  the  child  worker.  In  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  it  is  an  important  thing  to  know  whether  or  not  a 
child  is  fit  to  go  into  an  industry.    If  a  child  i$  not  fit  to  go  into 
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a  certain  industry  we  should  keep  him  out.  The  educational  de- 
partment can  help  in  this  work  by  vocational  schools,  by  finding  out 
what  the  children  are  fit  for,  and  by  teaching  them  that  there  are 
certain  means  to  protect  their  health  and  lives  and  Jiow  to  use  these 
means. 

Dr.  Overlock,  in  taking  up  the  question  of  education,  has  em- 
phasized the  instruction  of  physicians  in  medical  colleges  to  imder- 
stand  and  know  industrial  diseases  when  they  see  them.  I  think 
that  is  most  important.  I  myself  had  an  example  of  the  need  for 
such  instruction.  I  went  into  a  factory  where  they  made  storage 
batteries  and  one  of  the  workers  there  had  a  typical  case  of  lead 
poisoning  and  wrist-drop.  I  aslced  the  foreman  if  he  had  known 
anything  of  lead  poisoning.  He  said  no,  that  the  individual  just 
hung  around  there,  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  charity  to  let  him  do  little  jobs. 
I  asked  the  worker  if  he  had  been  to  a  physician  and  found  that 
he  was  being  treated  for  rheumatism.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  so  I  gave  him  a  card  and  sent  him  over  there.  It 
was  a  well-marked  case  of  lead  poisoning  and  not  rheumatism.  So 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Overlock  is  true.  Some  of  the  medical 
men  are  not  instructed  and  do  not  see  enough  cases  to  be  able  to 
recognize  these  diseases. 

Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  Secretary,  New  York  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City:  I  liked  particularly  Dr.  Over- 
lock's  suggestion  with  regard  to  tuberculosis.  A  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign furnishes  us  with  a  standard  for  the  whole  question  of  indus- 
trial disease.  What  the  people  who  are  fighting  tuberculosis  have 
done  it  seems  to  me  we  should  do  with  industrial  diseases  in  general. 
The  exhibition,  the  lecture,  the  printed  leaflet,  and  the  newspaper 
have  all  been  used  with  great  success  in  that  campaign,  and  we 
should  use  the  same  means  in  the  matter  of  industrial  diseases. 

We  must  get  this  thing  over  to  the  public.  We  must  make  them 
realize  that  there  is  a  relation  between  occupation  and  disease,  and 
we  must  not  be  ovemice  in  the  way  we  go  about  it.  In  Massachu- 
setts they  say  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  sign  in  Boston  which 
stated  that  the  public  was  requested  not  to  deposit  sputum  upon  the 
pavements.  We  said  in  New  York,  a  more  vulgar  lot,  **Don't  spit", 
and  I  think  the  message  carried  over  rather  better. 
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It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  industrial  diseases.  We  are  dealing 
with  people  many  of  whom  are  not  very  intelligent,  who  are  rushed 
with  their  occupations,  and  who  have  no  time  for  study,  and  we  must 
make  this  message  to  them  just  as  brief  and  just  as  vivid  as  possible. 
We  must  use  the  picture  to  a  large  extent  and  we  must  use  the  ex- 
hibition. We  ought  to  have  in  every  large  city  in  this  country  a 
permanent  industrial  exhibition  open  day  and  night,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  for  the  education  of  the  worker  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer.  Then  we  should  make  use,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  motion  picture.  There  are  infinite  possibilities  there  for  driving 
home  this  lesson  of  prevention. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  we  must  educate  not  only  the  indus- 
trial worker  but  the  physician.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  physicians 
themselves,  this  latter  job  is  probably  more  difficult  than  the  former. 
The  physician  looks  rather  askance  on  anything  new  and  he  is  fear- 
ful of  reformers.  We  must  gain  his  confidence  and  we  must  not 
be  overstrenuous  in  our  desire  to  force  this  registration  law.  In 
New  York  City  the  law  compelling  registration  of  tuberculosis  was 
first  put  on  the  books,  then  physicians  were  notified  of  it,  then  lec- 
tures were  given ;  and  the  thing  was  worked  up  gradually  among  the 
people  until  it  came  finally  to  actual  enforcement.  By  that  time 
the  law  had  the  good-will  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  same  method  should  be  applied  to  the  reporting  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  in  general.  But,  finally,  the  whole  thing  is  up  to  the 
state  labor  departments  and  not  to  reformers  or  welfare  workers  or 
employees.  Our  public  officials  are  put  there  to  do  the  job  for  us. 
They  are  our  representatives,  the  representatives  of  the  great  body 
of  the  public,  of  the  trade  unionists  and  also  of  the  men  who  are  not 
organized  but  who  are  still  part  of  the  people.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to 
see  that  our  public  officials  do  their  work  honestly  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vision,  that  they  do  not  just  stick  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  but  go  out  and  do  the  thing  in  a  whole-hearted,  splendid  way. 
In  order  that  they  may  do  that,  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  get  suf- 
ficient appropriations,  that  they  are  able  to  pay  sufficient  salaries  so 
that  they  can  get  and  retain  the  right  sort  of  men,  and  that  they  in- 
sist upon  efficiency  and  do  not  countenance  the  retention  in  office 
of  men  who  simply  want  to  hang  on  to  good  political  jobs. 

Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Chairman:    I  think  that  the  form 
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in  which  the  topic  "State  Promotion  of  Industrial  Hygiene",  is  put, 
is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a  certain  pre- 
sumption against  the  proposition.  When  we  talk  of  the  state  I 
think  we  are  very  apt  to  have  in  mind  the  old  police  state.  "The 
state,  I'm  the  state."  We  sometimes  forget  that  we  are  the  state,  that 
the  state  is  all  of  us  in  a  democracy.  The  only  question  is  whether 
this  matter  of  industrial  hygiene  is  sufficiently  important  for  all  of  us 
to  get  together  to  try  and  put  something  through  or  whether  it 
is  a  matter  which  can  be  safely  left  to  the  individual. 

We  have  in  our  coimtry  a  very  good  precedent  for  the  action  of 
the  government  in  these  matters.  In  the  first  decade  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  government  established  a  sick  insurance 
and  benefit  fund  for  seamen.  It  was  one  of  the  first  systems  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Here  was  a  case  where  the  government 
singled  out  a  single  profession  or  occupation,  known  to  be  particu- 
larly hazardous,  and  took  extraordinary  measures  to  provide  for 
sickness.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  in  those  early  and  simpler 
days  apparently  no  one  ever  thought  to  contest  the  constitutionality 
of  that  measure,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  went  on  and  wc 
have  developed  a  great  medical  system,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  out  of  that  small  beginning 
which  was  an  effort  by  the  government  to  provide  for  the  health  of 
one  particular  occupation. 

In  connection  with  the  very  valuable  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
Dr.  Overlock  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for 
industrial  diseases,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Dr.  Devoto  of  Milan 
is  expected  to  be  in  this  country  in  September  in  attendance  at  the 
International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  and  I  am  sure 
I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  Association  in  saying  that  we  second 
heartily  Dr.  Overlock's  suggestion  and  hope  that  someone  who  has 
money  to  give  away  wisely  will  establish  such  a  hospital. 
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on  condition  of  woman  and  child 
wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
6ist  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate  doc.  645, 
V.  II.  "Legal  provisions  against 
industrial  dangers  and  diseases,"  p. 
16-18;  "Light  and  ventilation,  dust 
and  fumes,"  etc.,  p.  22-26.) 

General  results  of  extensive,  official  in- 
▼estigations. 

Chapin,  J.  B.  Insanity  following  ex- 
posure to  fumes  of  mercury.  (Amer- 
ican journal  of  insanity,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
1863-4,  V.  20: 335-338.) 

General  discussion  and  description  of  a 
single  case  in  a  blacksmith  who  had  been 
engaged  for  two  years  in  "retorting  yold," 
or  driying  off  the  mereury  by  means  of  high 
temperature. 

Chenery,  Wm.  Ludlow.  Occupational 
diseases.  (Independent,  Feb.  9,  191 1, 
V.  70:306-309.) 

Popular  article  based  on  Dr.  Hamilton's 
report  for  the  Illinois  Commission  on  In* 
dustnal  Diseases  and  Dr.  Andrews*  report 
for  the  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau  (q.  v.). 

Cheney,  Horace  B.,  La  Rue,  Omer. 

Report  of  factory  conditions  in  Con- 
necticut as  related  to  tuberculosis. 
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(Connecticut  public  document,  spe- 
cial.   Hartford,  1908.    8  p.) 

Part  of  report  of  special  committee  to  in* 
▼estimate  tuberculosis,  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent 
its  spread. 
Church,  John  A.  Accidents  in  the 
Comstock  mines  and  their  relation 
to  deep  mining  (Transactions  of 
the  American  institute  of  mining 
engineers,  1879- 1880.  v.  8:84-97. 
Abstract  in  Scientific  American, 
Nov.  I,  1879,  V.  55:272-273.) 

On  the  effects  of  excessive  heat  on  min- 
ers,— fainting,  insanity,  prostration,  and 
death. 
Clark,  E.  A.  Effects  of  increased  at- 
mospheric pressure  upon  the  human 
body  with  a  report  of  thirty-five 
cases  brought  to  city  hospital  from 
the  caisson  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Il- 
linois bridge.  (Medical  archives,  St. 
Louis,  Sept.  1870,  V.  5: 1-30.) 

Valuable  historically,  not  theoretically. 
Clark,  J.  F.    Mercurial  tremor.    (Med- 
ical record,  N.  Y.,  1893,  v.  43: 13.) 

Single  case  in  a  batter,  with  description  of 
his  work. 

Clark,  L.  P.     Occupation  neurosis  or 
ironer's    cramp.      (Medical    record, 
N.  Y.,  1896,  V.  50:642.) 
Single  case  in  a  launaress. 

Clendening^  L.    Muscular  spasms  due 
to  heat  in  cooks  on  Pullman  diners. 
(Journal  of  American  medical  asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  1910,  V.  54: 15 17.) 
Brief  account  of  single  case. 

Clothing,  Men's  ready-made.  (Report 
on  condition  of  woman  and  child 
wage-earners  in  the  United  States, 
6ist  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate  doc.  645. 
"Health  and  hygienic  conditions" 
(home  work),  v.  295-298;  "Ventila- 
tion of  workrooms,"  v.  2:321-322.) 

General  results  of  a  thorough  official  in- 
vestigation in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Coleman,  J.  W.,  Jerome,  A.  T.  Some 
pathological  conditions  to  which  the 
miner  is  peculiarly  liable.  (Colora- 
do medical  journal,  Denver,  1902,  v. 
8:99-101.  Also  Medical  dial,  Minne- 
apolis, 1902,  V.  4: 183-184.) 

Effects  of  powder  smoke,  heat,  dust,  etc., 
especially  on  metal  miners. 

Cook,  J.  C.     Physical  effect  of  child 
labor  upon  the  individual.     (Illinois 
medical  journal,  Springfield,  1902-3, 
n.  s.  V.  4:509-510.) 
Brief,  general  article. 

Cooseman,  E.    The  hearing-power  of 
beetlers;  contribution  to  the  study 
of  occupation  deafness.     (Archives 
of  otology,  N.  Y.,  1899,  V.  28:  413.) 
Linen-workers  in  Belgium. 


Coplin,  W.  M.  L^  and  others.  The  ef- 
fects of  heat  as  manifested  in  work- 
men in  sugar-refineries.  (Medical 
news,  Sept.  3,  1892,  v.  61:262-266.) 

Experience  with  over  200  cases  in  a  single 
refinery  in  Philadelphia  during  period  of 
eight  days. 

Corning,  J.  L.  Observations  on  the 
caisson  or  tunnel  disease,  with  notes 
on  nine  cases  which  occurred  at  the 
engineering  works  known  as  the 
Hudson  river  tunnel.  (Medical 
record,  N.  Y.,  1890,  v.  37: 513-521. 
Illustrated.     Bibliography.) 

Corporations  and  operatives.  Lowell, 
1843,  72  p. 

On  health  conditions  among  factory  oper- 
atives in  Lowell,  p.  35-40. 
Cotton  textile  industry.  (Report  on 
condition  of  woman  and  child  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States,  61  st 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  Senate  doc.  645.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Chas. 
P.  Neill,  commissioner  of  labor. 
"Hygienic   conditions   of   mills,"   v. 

1:358-367.) 

Results  of  extensive  investigations,  in  the 
North  and  the  South,  of  lighting,  venti- 
lation and  humidity,  dust  and  lint,  and  spit- 
ting on  floors. 
Cotton  and  woolen  operatives.  Dis- 
eases and  disease  tendencies  of  oc- 
cupations. (New  Jersey  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
twenty-fifth  annual  report,  1902,  p. 
377-382.) 

General  description  and  statistics  of  sick- 
ness and  death. 

Cowgill,  J.  E.  Occupation  as  affecting 
the  death  rate.  (Medical  examiner 
and  practitioner,   N.  Y.,  July   1901, 

V.  11:339-341.) 

General  discussion  from  actuarial  point 
of  view,  with  classification  of  occupations 
and  census  and  life  insurance  company 
statistics. 

Mortality      of      the      United 

States:  diagrams  of  the  mortality  by 
occupation.     Indianapolis,  1901. 

Crabtree,  J.  H.  The  methods  of  dust 
extraction  on  cotton-carding  en- 
gines: safegruarding  the  working- 
man's  health.  (Scientific  American, 
Dec.  30,  191 1,  V.  105:592-593.  Illus- 
trated.) 
Practical. 

Crawford,  H.  M.  Medical  appliances 
for  health  and  safety  in  the  weaving 
industry.  (Gassier,  Dec.  1910,  v. 
39:117-134.    Illustrated.) 

Mainly  on  accidents,  but  describes  and 
gives  pictures  of  safe  methods  of  thread- 
ing shuttles. 
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Mechanical      appliances      for 

dust  extraction  in  cotton  mills.  (Gas- 
sier, Nov.  191 1,  V.  40:  579-596.  Illus- 
trated.) 

With  21  illustrations  of  respirators,  dust 
extractors  and  exhaust  fans. 

Cmm,  Frederick  S.  Health  and  mor- 
tality of  the  cotton  mill  operatives 
of  Blackburn,  England.  23  p.  (Med- 
ical record,  Aug.  11,  1906,  v.  70:207- 
213.    Also  reprint.) 

Occupation  mortality  statis- 
tics of  Sheffield,  England.  1890- 
1907.  (Publications  of  the  American 
statistical  association,  Dec.  1908,  v. 
11:309-318.)  ^     . 

Two  reviews  of  English  reports.  StaUs- 
tics. 

The  mortality  from  consump- 
tion in  small  cities.  (Quarterly  pub- 
lications American  statistical  asso- 
ciation, Boston,  Dec.  1907,  v.  10:448- 

479)  .   . 

Influence  of  occupations,  with  sUtistics, 
p.  463-466. 

Curtis,  Josiah.  Public  hygiene  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; but  more  particularly  of 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Lowell. 
(Transactions  of  American  medical 
association,  1849,  v.  2:487-554.  Sum- 
mary quoted  in  Documentary  his- 
tory of  American  industrial  society, 

V.  8: 187.)  ,  ,     ^ 

On  lack  of  ventilation  in  mills  and  board- 
ing houses  of  Lowell   (p.  513-519). 

Dana,  Charles  Loomis.  Text-book  of 
nervous  diseases  and  psychiatry, 
for  the  use  of  students  and  prac- 
titioners of  medicine.  7th  ed.  New 
York,  W.  Wood  and  company,  1908, 
xii,  782  p.  "Professional  neuroses, 
occupation  neuroses":  p.  609-617. 

Excellent  treatment  of  occupaUonal 
cramps. 

Occupational      nervous      and 

mental  diseases.  (American  labor 
legislation  review,  June  1912,  v.  2, 
no.  2:217-222.) 

Occupational  neuroses.  (Med- 
ical record,  Feb.  3,  1912,  v.  81,  no. 
10:451-459.     Illustrated.) 

Elaborate  clinical  study  of  100  cases,  giv- 
ing occupations   of   patients. 

Darlington,  T.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  high  explosives,  dynamite, 
and  nitro-glycerine,  on  the  human 
system.  (Medical  record,  N.  Y., 
1890,  v.  38:661-662.    Also  reprint.) 

Based  on  experience  as  surgeon  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  and  of  Arizona  mining  and 
railroad  companies. 


DarwalU  J.  Diseases  of  artisans. 
(In  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia  of  practi- 
cal medicine,  Phila.,  1845,  v,  i :  170- 
182.) 

Davi8»  I.  P.  Diseases  occurring  in 
•manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes.  (Tenth  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  health  of  New  Jersey,  1886, 
Trenton,  1887,  p.  195-200.) 

Descril)es  processes  of  manufacture,  con- 
ditions of  work  and  danger  of  lead  poison- 
ing, etc 

Dennis,  L.  Hatting  as  affecting  the 
health  of  operatives.  (Report  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  board  of  health. 
1878,  p.  67-85.  Also  Report  of  the 
Connecticut  board   of  health,   1882, 

Hartford,  1883,  p.  41-59) 

Description  of  processes  and  statistics  of 
168  cases  of  mercury  poisoning  among  1546 
hatters. 

Detmold,  W.  The  physiological  effect 
of  highly  condensed  air  on  the  hu- 
man body.  (New  York  journal  of 
medicine,  184^,  v.  1:185-189.) 

Description  01  the  use  of  compressed  air 
in  mining  and  its  effect  on  the  miners,  based 
on  German  article.  Interesting  as  tne  first 
American  article  on  caisson  disease. 

Dickey,  John  L.  "Nailers'  consump- 
tion" and  other  diseases  peculiar  to 
workers  in  iron  and  glass.  (West 
Virginia  State  board  of  health  re- 
ports, 1881-1884.    p.  149-154.) 

Describes  briefly  work  and  its  dangers, 
with  typical  case  of  "nailers'  consumption". 

Diseases  of  occupation.  (Report  of 
the  Chicago  industrial  exhibit, 
March,  1908.) 

Diseases  and  disease  tendencies  of  oc- 
cupations. (New  Jersey  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
twenty-fourth    annual    report,    1901, 

p.  347-354.) 

General    discussion. 

Dock,  George,  Bass,  Charles  C.  Hook- 
worm disease.  St.  Louis,  1910. 
250  p. 

Describes  briefly  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  epi- 
demic, the  anemia  of  brick  workers^  miners, 
etc.  jp.  22-23,  33-37.  Hookworm  disease  in 
the  United  States,  p.  37-45,  etc. 

Doehring,  C.  F.  W.  Factory  sanita- 
tion and  labor  protection.  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  labor.  Bulletin  no.  44, 
Jan.  1903,  p.  1-131.) 

Extended  treatise  on  factory  conditions 
and  industrial  processes  injurious  to  health, 
with  lists  of  injurious  dusts  and  poisons  and 
descriptions  of  the  lead  manufacturing  and 
using  industries,  and  of  dangerous  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum, 
linseed  oil,  tallow,  and  fertilizers.    Describes 
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methods  of  safeguarding  workmen.  Based 
mainlx  on  European  experience  and  inves* 
tigations  in  a  few  factories  in  the  United 
Sutes. 
Donaldson,  Frank.  The  influence  of 
city  life  and  occupation  in  devel- 
oping pulmonary  consumption. 
(American  public  health  association. 
Reports  and  papers,  v.  2:95-114. 
New  York,  1876.) 

Mainly  on  general  influence  of  city  life, 
but  shows  briefly  influence  of  sedentary  and 
indoor  occupations   (p.   106-7). 

Drake,  Daniel.  The  principal  diseases 
of  the  interior  valley  of  North 
America.  **Cotton  ginning,"  v.  2: 
799-801. 

Draper,  Frank  W.  Arsenic  in  certain 
green  colors.  (Massachusetts  State 
board  of  health  report,  1872,  p.  18- 

Effects  on  workmen,  with  specific  in- 
stances, p.   52-56. 

Dudley,  P.  The  metal  worker's  occu- 
pation and  his  health.  (Report  of 
the  board  of  health,  etc.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1888-9,  Afth  annual.  Har- 
risburcr,  1891,  p.  374-377.) 

Brief  general  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
dust,  especially  as  a  cause  of  consumption. 

Dust  and  its  relation  to  disease.  (Iowa 
State  board  of  health  report,  1906, 
p.  105.     Illustrated.) 

Pictures  of  lungs  01  coal  miners,  lead 
miners,  steel  grinders,  etc. 

Dusty  occupations  and  the  dust  prob- 
lem. (See  reports  of  state  factory 
inspection  departments  and  of  state 
labor  bureaus.) 

Dusty  trades  in  Massachusetts. 
(Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  board  of  health,  Aug. 
1910,  V.  5:316-379.    Illustrated.) 


Mainly    illustrations,    with    brief    descrip- 
List  of  process 
kith  of  minors  by   St 
Health,  July  7,   1910,  p.  378-9. 


tions.     List  of  processes  declared  injurious 
to  the  health  of  minors  by  State  Board  of 


Dutton,  Walton  Forest  Vanadium- 
ism.  (Journal  of  American  medical 
association,  June  3,  191 1,  v.  56:  1648.) 
Brief  description  of  the  poisoning  to 
which  employees  are  subject  in  establish- 
ments where  vanadium  is  produced. 

Eads,  James  B.    Report  to  the  presi- 
dent  and   directors   of  the   Illinois 
and  St.  Louis  bridcre  co.,  1870. 
On  compressed-air  illness  in  employees. 

Edsall,  David  L.  Diseases  due  to 
chemical  agents.  (In  Osier's  Mod- 
ern medicine,  1907,  v.  1:83-155.) 

Authoritative  treatise  on  chronic  poison- 
ings, with  special  reference  to  occupational 
causes. 


Industrial  poisoning.  (Amer- 
ican labor  legislation  review,  June 
1912,  V.  2,  no.  2:231-234.) 

Some  of  the  relations  of  occu- 
pations to  medicine.  (Journal  of 
American  medical  association,  Dec. 

4,  1909,  V.  53:1873-81.  Wisconsin 
medical  journal,  Jan.  1910,  v.  8:425- 
447.) 

Good  general  discussion  of  the  disease 
tendencies  of  occupations. 

Elliott,  E.  Leavenworth.  Factory 
lighting:  topical  criticism  of  exist- 
ing laws.  (American  labor  legisla- 
tion review,  June  191 1,  v.  i,  no.  2: 
110-112.) 

Brief  criticism  of  existing  laws,  with  sug- 
gestions for  improvements. 

Elliott,  W.  C.  Measures  to  protect 
workers  in  factories  and  elsewhere 
from  noxious  dust  and  fumes. 
(Transactions  of  the  Medical  society 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1896,  v.  30: 
360-362.) 

Brief  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  metal 
polisher. 

Emerson,  Nathaniel  B.,  Tracy,  Roger 

5.  On  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in 
tenement  houses.  (New  York  city 
board  of  health  report,  1874-75,  p. 
649-656.) 

Results  of  personal  investigation  of  air, 
light,  ventilation,  etc.,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effects  on  the  health  of  workers  and 
their   families. 

Endemann,  H.  The  operations  of 
cleansing  hair  and  manufacturing 
felt  (New  jYork  city  board  of 
health  report,  1872,  p.  305.) 

Brief  account  of  dust  conditions,  advo- 
cating use  of  respirators  by  working  people. 

Erdman,  Seward.  Aeropathy  or  com- 
pressed-air illness  among  tunnel 
workers.  (Journal  of  American 
medical  association,  Nov.  16,  1907, 
V.  49: 1665- 1 670.) 

General  review  of  history,  theories,  etc. 

Exline,  J.  W.  The  sanitation  of  mines. 
(Transactions  of  the  Colorado  med- 
ical society,  Denver,  1896,  p.  235-242. 
Also  Medical  age,  Detroit,  1897,  v. 
15:99-102.) 

General  discussion,  with  special  reference 
to  the  prevention  of  disease  in  Colorado 
mines. 

Fantus,  B.  The  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  plumbism.  (Illinois  medical 
journal,  Springfield,  1910,  v.  17:616- 
621.) 

Mainly  technical,  but  names  trades  which 
are  most  likely  to  produce  plumbism,  and 
gives  special  attention  to  symi>toms. 
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Farrar,  J.  N.  Importance  of  direct 
sunlight  in  the  workroom;  useful- 
ness in  art,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  general  health.  (In  American 
dental  association.  Transactions, 
1877.     Elgin,  1878,  V.  17:77-85.) 

General  argument  applied  mainly  to  health 
of  dentists,  but  using  as  illustrations  Wal* 
tham  and  Elgin  watch   factories   (p.  83-84). 

Favill,  Henry  Baird.  Importance  of 
industrial  hygiene.  (American  asso- 
ciation for  labor  legislation,  1910. 
Publication  no.   io:p-ii.) 

Brief  remarks  as  presiding  officer  at  First 
National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases. 

Industrial    hygiene    and    the 

police  power.  A  reprint  of  a  paper, 
prepared  for  the  American  associa- 
tion for  labor  legislation,  on  the 
Legitimate  exercise  of  the  police 
power  for  the  protection  of  health. 
(From  the  Thirteenth  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Wisconsin  bureau  of 
labor  and  industrial  statistics.  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  1908,  p.  479-486. 
Also  in  Transactions  of  the  Sixth 
international  congress  on  tubercu- 
losis, Washington,  1908.) 

Shows  the  necessity  for  extensive  regula- 
tion of  unhealthful  trades,  based  on  scien- 
tific research. 

The  toxin  of  fatigue.  (Pro- 
ceedings, Thirty-seventh  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  National  conference  of 
charities  and  corrections,  p.  405-414.) 
On  Satigue  as  a  factor  in  standardizing 
hours  of  labor. 

Female  health.  Special  effects  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  employment  upon. 
(Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau  of  statistics  of  labor, 
1875,  part  II,  p.  67-112.) 

Describes  especially  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  typesetting,  telegraphy,  and 
sewing  machine  labor. 

Fisher,  Irving.  Industrial  hygiene  as 
a  factor  in  human  conservation. 
(Academy  of  political  science.  New 
York,  V.  2,  no.  2:  1-9.) 

Relates  primarily  to  women  and  children. 

Fitch,  John  A.  The  steel  workers. 
The  Pittsburgh  survey.  Charities 
^publication  committee,  N.  Y.,  191 1. 
"Health  and  accidents  in  steel  mak- 

ing*',  p.  57-75. 

Effects  of  heat,  dust,  noise,  nervous  strain, 
and  long  hours. 
Foley,  J.  L.  The  influence  of  occupa- 
tion in  skin  diseases.  (Journal  of 
cutaneous  and  genito-urinary  dis- 
eases, N.  Y.,  1889,  V.  7:170-178.) 

General    discussion    and    classification    of 


occupational    skin    diseases    by    a    London 
(Eng.)  physician. 

Fordycc,  John  A.  Occupational  skin 
diseases.  (American  labor  legisla- 
tion review,  June  1912,  v.  2,  no.  2: 
206-216.) 

Occupational   diseases  of  the 

skin.     (Medical  record,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
3,  1912,  v.  81:207-210.) 

Practically  same  as  article  in  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  y.  2,  No.  2  (q. 
▼.). 

Freeman^  J.  Addison.  Mercurial  dis- 
eases among  hatters.  (Transactions 
New  Jersey  state  medical  society, 
i860,  p.  61-64.) 

One  hundred  cases  in  Orange  and  cases 
in  other  New  Jersey  cities. 

French,  John  Marshall  Occupation 
in  relation  to  longevity.  (Medical 
examiner  and  practitioner,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  1904,  v.  14: 26-28.) 

Statistical  study  based  on  Massachusetts 
registration  report  for   1886. 

Occupation      and      longevity. 

(Annals  of  hygiene,  Phila.,  1896,  v. 
11:80-82.) 

Brief,  general  discussion. 

Freudenthal,  Wolfif.  In  what  relation 
does  occupation  stand  to  tubercu- 
losis? (Medical  news,  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  15,  1900,  V.  77:402-404.) 

Results  of  investigation  of  1,576  cases, 
with  statistics  of  occupations  and  special 
discussion  of  tuberculosis  among  tailors. 

Furcy,  G.  W.  Obesity  among  loco- 
motive engineers.  (Medical  bulle- 
tin, Philadelphia,  1889,  v.  11:211- 
212.) 

With  table  showing  weight  of  19  men  on 
becoming  engineers  and  "present  weight." 

Gallivan,  J.  V.  The  etiology  of  cais- 
son disease;  theories  based  on  clin- 
ical observations  of  the  disease. 
(Long  Island  medical  journal,  April 
1907,  v.  i:  181-183.) 

Account  of  a  case,  and  theories  of  causes 
of  the  disease. 

Gardner,  A.  K.  Hygiene  of  the  sew- 
ing machine.  (American  medical 
times,  Dec.  15,  22,  i860,  v.  1:420- 
421,  435-437.  Also  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  academy  of  medicine, 
1860-62,  v.  i:  100-108.) 

Argument  that  use  of  sewing  machines 
is  not  injurious  to  health  of  women. 

Garvin,  L.  F.  C.  Sanitary  require- 
ments in  factories:  injurious  effects 
of  cotton  factories  upon  the  health 
of  operatives.  (Transactions  of  the 
American  public  health  association, 
N.  Y.,  1877,  V.  3:69-78.) 
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An  argument,  based  on  several  vears'  med- 
ical practice  in  a  Rhode  Island  factory  vil- 
lage, for  child  labor  legislation,  regiJation 
of  hours,  and  medical  factory  inspection. 
George,  H.  The  poisons  of  the  man- 
ufactory. (Popular  science  monthly, 
N."V.,   1882,  V.  21:663-667.) 

Brief  general  article  on  industrial  poisons, 
lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  etc. 

Getchell,  Albert  C.  The  relation  of  the 
industries  of  Worcester  to  tuber- 
culosis. (In  Tuberculosis  in  Massa- 
chusetts, ed.  by  Edwin  A.  Locke, 
p.  187-192.) 

Based    on   personal    observation   of    1000 


Gibson,  Harold  K.  Medical  inspec- 
tion of  factories  in  Illinois.  (Amer- 
ican labor  legislation  review,  June 
1912,  V.  2,  no.  2:346-349.) 

Gilbert,  G.  R.  Effects  of  gases  and 
powder  smoke  upon  coal  miners' 
eyes,  and  the  treatment  to  be  used. 
(Therapeutical  gazette,  Detroit,  1903, 
3.  s.  V.  19:529-532.) 

Based  on  experience  as  surgeon  of  a  coal 
mining  company  in  Wyoming. 

Gilchrist,  T.  C.  Erysipeloid,  with  a 
record  of  329  cases,  of  which  323 
were  caused  by  crab  bites  or  les- 
ions produced  by  crabs.  (Journal 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  1904,  v.  22: 
507-519.) 

Description    of    disease    and    cases,    some 
of  them  due  to  occupational  causes. 

Gilliam,  D.  T.  Miner's  wrist.  (Ohio 
medical  recorder,  Columbus,  1878,  v. 
2: 542-543.) 

Based  on  personal  observations. 

Glass  industry.  (Report  on  condition 
of  woman  and  child  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States,  6ist  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  Senate  doc.  645.  Prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Chas.  P.  Neill, 
commissioner  of  labor,  v.  3.  "Dif- 
ficulty and  physical  strain  of  the 
work",  p.  47-59;  "Dust  and  fumes" 
and  "Heat  conditions",  p.  65-80; 
"Causes  of  death  of  glass  blowers 
and  diseases  of  glass  workers",  p. 
^37-2771  **Light,  ventilation,  and 
overcrowding",  p.  341,  342;  "Rela- 
tion of  the  work  to  health",  p.  433- 
447;  "Special  features  of  the  work" 
of  making  incandescent  electric 
lamps,  and  "Ventilation",  p.  477-487, 
500,  501.) 

Results  of  extensive,  official  investigations. 

Diseases  incident  to  the  glass 

industry.    Diseases  and  disease  ten- 
dencies of  occupations.     (New  Jer- 


sey bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries,  twenty-fourth  annual  re- 
port, Trenton,  1902,  p.  355-363;  373- 

391.) 

Description  of  unhealthful  occupations, 
statistics  of  sickness  and  death,  and  sched- 
ules  from  24  establishments,  filled  in  by 
employers. 

Goldmark,  Josephine.  Fatigue  and  ef- 
ficiency: a  study  in  industry.  Char- 
ities publication  committee  for  the 
Russell  Sage  foundation,  New  York, 
1912,  890  p. 

Thorough,  scientific,  and  authoritative 
study  based  on  European  and  American  ex- 
periments and  experience,  and  on  European 
authorities.  Part  II  consists  of  material 
used  in  four  briefs  for  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  women. 

Goltman,   A.     A   case   of   occupation 
neurosis.    (New  York  medical  jour- 
nal, 1898,  V.  68:625-626.) 
In  a  cigarette  roller. 

Gonley,  John  W.  S.  Excision  and  dis- 
articulation of  the  entire  inferior 
maxillary  bone  for  phosphorus  ne- 
crosis. Philadelphia,  1877,  6  p. 

History  of  interesting  case  and  operation 
in  1864. 

Gordon,  John  A.  Tuberculosis  among 
the  granite  workers  of  Quincy.  (In 
Tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts,  ed. 
by  Edwin  A.  Locke,  p.  193-200.) 

Based  on  analysis  of  death  records  of 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Graham-Rogers,  C.  T.  Protection 
from  gases,  fumes  and  vapors:  top- 
ical criticism  of  existing  laws. 
(American  labor  legrislation  review, 
June  1911,  V.  I,  no.  2: 110-112.) 

Medical  inspection  of  indus- 
trial plants.  (Proceedings  of  the 
eighth  annual  conference  of  sani- 
tary officers  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  Albany,  Dec.  1-3,  1908.  Twen- 
ty-ninth annual  report  of  the  N.  Y. 
state  department  of  health,  Albany, 
1909,  p.  726-736.  Discussion,  p.  736- 
742.  Also  North  American  journal 
of  homoeopathy,  3.  s.  v.  24: 386-395.) 
General  description  of  the  work  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  of  factories,  with  remarks 
on  physical  condition  of  the  working  child. 

Report   of   medical    inspector 

of  factories.  New  York.  (Eighth 
annual  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  for  the  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  1908.  Appendix  II,  p.  65-94, 
Albany,   1909.) 

(Ninth  annual  report  of 

the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1909.  Appendix 
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II,  p.  68-91.    Albany,  1910.) 

Includes  special  investi^tion  of  the  calico 
print  industry,  bakeries  m  Manhattan  bor- 
ough,  and  potteries. 

(Eleventh  annual  report 

of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  191 1.  Appendix 
II,  p.  69-133.    Albany^  1912.) 

Includes  special  investigation  of  rentila- 
tion  of  a  department  store  and  of  the  cloak 
and  suit  industry  in  New  York  City. 

(Tenth  annual  report  of 

the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1910.  Appendix 
II,  p.  62-11 1.    Albany,  1911) 

Includes  special  investigation  of  the  phos- 
phorus match  industry  and  the  pearl  button 
industry. 

These  reports  contain  valuable  data  con- 
cerning the  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  fac- 
tories, the  results  of  air  analyses,  etc. 

Ventilation  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments. (American  journal  of 
public  hygiene,  Boston,  June  1910,  v. 
20:245-251.) 

Brief  description  of  the  work  of  the  Medi- 
cal Inspector  of  Factories  of  New  York, 
with  special  reference  to  air  analyses. 

Medical  inspection  of  indus- 
trial plants.  (North  American  jour- 
nal of  homoeopathy,  N.  Y.,  1909,  v. 

57:386-395.)  .    , 

Green,  Charles  Lyman.  Medical  ex- 
amination for  life  insurance.  "Oc- 
cupation", Phila.,  1900  ed.  p.  147;  2nd 
ed.,  Phila.,  1905,  P.  I55-IS7),    . 

Brief  discussion  from  point  of  view  of 
life  insurance  risks,  of  occupations  involv- 
ing injurious  exercise. 

Green^  J.  O.  The  factory  system  in  its 
hygienic  relations.  (Medical  com- 
munications, Massachusetts  medical 
society,  Boston,  1842-8,  v.  7*  217-248. 
Also  reprint.) 

Extended  discussion  of  Lowell  factory 
system  and  its  effects  on  the  health  of  opera- 
tives, with  mortality  statistics,  and  brief  ac- 
count of  English  factory  system,  especially 
hours  and  child  labor. 

Griiwold,  S.  Case  of  poisoning  by  ar- 
senic from  working  in  Scheel's 
^reen.  (New  York  journal  of  med- 
icine, 1858,  %,  s.  V.  5:64-77.) 

Death  of  a  fourteen  year  old  boy  who  had 
been  wor&ing  in  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  han^ngs,  with  account 
of  proceedings  of  the  coroner's  jury. 

Guilford,  Paul.  Will  certain  occupa- 
tions in  time  affect  the  cylindrical 
curvature  of  the  eyeball?  (Ophthal- 
mic record,  Chicago,  Sept.  1903,  n. 
s.,  V.  12:426-428.) 

Results  of  examination  of  22  locomotive 
engineers  over  50  years  of  age. 

Gulick,  Luther.    The  effects  of  mental 


fatigue.  (World's  work,  Sept.  1907, 
V.  14:  9345-9349.  Also  in  his  Mind 
and  work,  N.  Y.,  1908,  p.  89-109.) 
Hackley,  Chas.  £.,  Walter,  Emma  E. 
Caisson  disease.  (In  Reference 
handbook  of  the  medical  sciences, 
Albert  H.  Buck^  ed.  v.  2:547-8.) 
Brief  general  discussion. 

Haines,  Walter  S.,  Karasek,  Mathew, 
Apfelbach,  George  L.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide poisoning.  (Report  of  Illin- 
ois commission  on  occupational  dis- 
eases. Tan.  191 1,  p.  88-^.) 

Based  on  original  investigations  in  Illinois 
steel  and  illuminating  gas  industries,  with 
suggestions  for  prevention  and  treatment. 

Hall,  H.  N.  Preventive  medicine 
among  the  working  classes.  (Med- 
ical news,  Philadelphia,  1891,  v.  58: 

462-465.) 

Based  on  experience  as  physician  of  the 
Crane  Company,  Chicago,  and  covering  occu- 
pational and  other  diseases. 

Hall,  J.  N.  Trainman's  back.  (Na- 
tional association  of  railway  sur- 
geons. Official  report  of  the  fifth 
annual  meeting.  Chicago,  1892,  p. 
88-01.) 

Based  on  experience  among  employees  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Hamilton,  Alice.  White-lead  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  lead-oxide  indus- 
try. (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.  Bul- 
letin no.  95,  July  191 1,  p.  189-259.) 

Based  on  personal  investigation  of  22  out 
of  25  factories  manufacturing  white  lead  in 
the  United  States. 

Report    on    investigations    of 

the  lead  troubles  in  Illinois  from  the 
hygienic  standpoint.  (Report  of 
Illinois  commission  on  occupational 
diseases,  Jan.  191 1,  p.  21-49.) 

Covers  some  fifteen  different  industries. 
Report  on  arsenic  (p.  47-48). 

Lead    poisoning    in    Illinois. 

(American  association  for  labor  leg- 
islation,  1910.     Publication  no.   10: 

27-35.) 

Brief  general  discussion  based  on  pre- 
liminary investigations  for  her  report  to 
Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Dis- 
eases (q.  v.). 

Lead    poisoning    in    Illinois. 

(American  labor  legislation  review, 
Jan.  191 1,  V.  I,  no.  1:17-26.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  American  economic  asso- 
ciation, fourth  series,  no.  2:  257-264.) 

Lead    poisoning    in    Illinois. 

(Journal  of  the  American  medical 
association,  April  29,  191 1,  v.  56. 
1240-1244.) 
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Two  genera]  discussions,  with  com^rison 
of  conditions  in  Europe  and  in  Illinois. 

Occupational  diseases.  (Hu- 
man engineering,  1911,  v.  1:142-149.) 

........  Industrial  diseases,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  trades  in  which 
women  are  employed.  (Charities 
and  the  commons,  Sept.  5,  1908,  v. 
20: 655-659.) 

Hamilton,  Allan  McLane.  On  manu- 
facturing establishments  where  lead 
and  arsenic  are  used.  (New  York 
city  board  of  health  report,  1872,  p. 

312-314.) 

Descriptive  account  of  an  investigation 
of  several  typefoundries,  lead-smelting,  and 
shot  and  lead-pipe  manufactories. 

On  the  liability  of  car-drivers 

to  certain  forms  of  disease.  (New 
York  city   board   of  health   report, 

1873,  p.  444-5.)    , 

Diseases  of  arculatory  and  nervous  sys- 
tems due  to  long  hours  of  labor. 
Hamlin,  A.  C.  Consumption  as  affect- 
ed by  seafaring  pursuits.  (Report 
supervising  surgeon,  marine  hospital 
service,  1875.  Washington,  1876,  p. 
187-190.) 

Brief,  general  discussion. 
Hanson,  W.  C.  Attitude  of  Massa- 
chusetts maniifacturers  toward  the 
health  of  their  employees.  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  labor.  Bulletin  no.  96, 
Sept.  191 1,  p.  488-500.) 

On  health  and  welfare  work  and  Worces- 
ter tuberculosis  movement. 

The  work  of  the  state  inspec- 
tors of  health.  (In  Tuberculosis  in 
Massachusetts,  ed.  by  Edwin  A. 
Locke.  Boston,  1908,  p.  18-28.) 

Brief  description  of  their  duties  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops. 

The    effect    of    industry    on 

health.  Boston,  1907,  12  p.  (Bos- 
ton medical  and  surgical  journal, 
April  4,  1907,  v.  156:421-425.  Also 
reprinted  as  pamphlet.) 

Brief  review  of  investigation  conducted 
by  Dr.  Charles  Harrington  (q.  v.)  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  factories,  workshops 
and  other  establishments. 

Protection  of  factory  em- 
ployees against  dust  arising  from 
certain  occupations.  (American 
journal  of  public  hygiene,  Boston, 
June  1910,  v.  20:230-244.) 

Description  of  methods  used  by  State 
Inspectors  of  Health  in  enforcing  the  two 
Massachusetts  laws  relating  to  dust. 

The  health  of  young  persons 

in   Massachusetts   factories.     (Bos- 


ton  medical   and   surgical   journal, 

1910,  v.  162:313-314.  Proceedings 
Sixth  annual  conference  on  child  la- 
bor, Boston,  Jan.  13-16,  1910,  p.  ni- 

113). 

Brief  account  of  duties  and  opportunities 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Inspectors  of 
Health. 

Hard,  William*  Where  poison  haunts 
man's  daily  work.  (Munsey's  mag- 
azine, Sept.  1907,  V.  37:717-721.) 

Popular  article  on  occupational  poisons 
and  caisson  disease. 

Hare,  Hobart  Amory.  New  and  al- 
tered forms  of  disease,  due  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  in  the  last  half 
century.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston, 
son  &  CO..  1886,  71  p. 

Caisson  disease,  phosphorus  necrosis,  lead 
poisoning,  etc. 

Harrin^on,  Charles.  A  manual  of 
practical  hygiene  for  students,  phy- 
sicians, and  medical  officers,  4th 
ed.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Mark 
Wyman  Richardson.  Philadelphia 
and   New  York,   Lea  and  Febiger, 

1911,  13,  17-760  p.  "Hygiene  of  oc- 
cupation": p.  716-742. 

Thorough  general  treatise  on  the  causes 
of  industrial  diseases,  including  classifica- 
tion and  description  of  unhealthful  occupa- 
tions, and  brief  discussion  of  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  such  occupations. 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts 

State  board  of  health  upon  the  san- 
itary condition  of  factories,  work- 
shops and  other  establishments 
where  persons  are  employed.  Bos- 
ton, Wright  &  Potter  printing  co., 
state  printers,  1907.  144  p.  Run- 
ning title:  Dangerous  occupations. 
<Mar.  I907.>  Senate.  No.  250. 
Continuous  report  pub.  in  thirty- 
sixth  Annual  report  of  the  Board, 
1903-04,  p.  xxii-xxxi. 

Results  of  a  special  investi^don  of  dan- 
gerous processes  m  some  65  different  indus- 
tries, with  special  attention  to  boot  and 
shoe  and  textile   factories. 

Harris^  Henry  J.  Workmen's  insur- 
ance in  Austria  and  Germany.  (In 
Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  labor,  1909, 
V.  I.  Also  reprints.  Statistics  of 
sickness  in  Austria,  1890-1895,  p.  293- 
395.  Statistics  of  sickness  in  Ger- 
many, p.  1243-1251;  "Sickness  sta- 
tistics of  the  Leipzig  local  sick 
fund",  p.  1255-1354.) 

Hatch,  Leonard  W.  Compulsory  re- 
porting by  physicians.     (American 
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labor  legislation  review,  June  1912, 
V.  2,  no.  2:  264-272.) 

State  control  of  occupational 

diseases.      (Medical   record,   N.   Y., 
Feb.  3,  1912,  V.  81:202-205.) 

Explanation  of  need  for  and  purpose  of 
New  York  law  requiring  the  reporting  of 
occupational   diseases. 

Hatters,  Vital  statistics  of.  (Semi- 
annual reports  of  the  United  hatters 
of  North  America.) 

Hatting  industry.  Health  conditions  of 
the.  Diseases  and  disease  tenden- 
cies of  occupations.  (New  Jersey 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  in- 
dustries, twenty-fourth  annual  re- 
port, Trenton,  1902,  p.  365-371,  392- 
399.  Continued  in  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual report,  1903,  p.  361-362.) 

Description  of  processes  dangerous  to 
health.  Publishes  schedules  filled  m  by  em- 
ployers for   11   establishments. 

Hayes,  Denis  A.  Length  of  trade  life 
in  the  glass  bottle  industry.  (An- 
nals of  the  American  academy  of 
political  and  social  science.  May 
1906,  V.  27,  no.  3:34-41.)  ,  . 

General  discussion,  without  statistics, 
mainly  of  child  labor. 

Hayhurst,  Emery  R.  Report  of  the 
investigation  of  the  brass  manufac- 
turing industry,  Chicago  (Cook 
county),  and  the  zinc  smelters  oi 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois.  (Report 
of  Illinois  commission  on  occupa- 
tional diseases,  Jan.  1911,  p.  49-84.) 
Results  of   original   investigation. 

Brass  chills:  brass  moulder's 

*^^  secret.     (Survey,  Sept.  23,   1911,  v. 
^♦^  26: 879-82.     Illustrated.) 

General  discussion  based  on  results  of  his 
investigations  for  Illinois  Commission  on  Oc- 
cupational Diseases   (q.  v.). 

Health  and  duration  of  trade  life  of 
workmen.  The  effect  of  occupation 
on.  (New  Jersey  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  labor  and  industries,  twelfth 
annual  report,  p.  1-303;  thirteenth 
annual  report,  p.  357-4^3;  fourteenth 
annual  report,  p.  171-234;  fifteenth 
annual  report,  p.  347-432;  seven- 
teenth annual  report,  p.  81-135;  eigh- 
teenth annual  report,  p.  63-161,  1889- 

^^5.)  ,  ^    .    . 

Sutistics  of  ages  at  beginning  work,  ages 
of  journeymen  beginning  to  decline,  causes 
of  decline  and  of  incapacity,  etc.,  bjr  occu- 
pations, with  descriptions  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses and  conditions. 
Health,  The  relation  of  occupation  to. 
(New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor    and    industries,      thirty-third 


annual    report,    Paterson,    1910,    p. 

167-178.) 

General  discussion  with  brief  description 
of  health  measures  in  use  in  certain  estab- 
lishments. 

Health  and  its  relation  to  occupation. 

(Ohio    bureau    of    labor    statistics, 
tenth  annual  report,  1886,  p.  206.) 
Health  and  morals  in  their  relation  to 
occupation.     (New  York  bureau  of 
labor,  first  annual  report,   1885,  p. 

85.) 
Health  in  industries.     (Montana  bu- 
reau of  agriculture,  labor  and  indus- 
try, first  annual  report,  Helena,  1893, 
p.   18-132.) 

Individual  reports  of  quartz  miners,  smelt- 
er men,  engineers,  and  others,  showing 
health  at  beginning  work,  health  "now",  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  their  work.  Analysis 
of  these  reports  by  occupations. 

Health  in  industry.  (Wisconsin  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  third  biennial  re- 
port, 1887-88,  p.  189-213.  Table  V. 
"Trade  statistics,  showing  peculiar- 
ities of  occupations,  ailments  of 
workmen,"  etc.) 

Compiled  from  reports  made  by  workmen 
as  to  bodily  ailments  peculiar  to  their  trades. 

Health  in  various  industries  and  causes 
of  decline.  (New  Jersey  bureau^  of 
statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
sixth  annual  report,  Trenton,  1883, 
p.  80-109.) 

Tables,  showing  age  at  which  the  work- 
men begin  to  decline,  age  at  which  ther  be- 
come incapacitated  for  active  work,  and  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  trade,  for  glass,  silk, 
cotton,  woolen,  hat,  and  other  industries. 

Health  of  employees  in  various  in- 
dustries. (California  bureau  of  la- 
bor statistics,  fifth  biennial  report, 
Sacramento,  1891-92,  p.  245-465.) 

Tabulated  statements  of  individual  wage 
earners  showing  time  lost  by  reason  of 
sickness. 

Heaton,  James  P.     World-wide  fight 
against  phosphorus  poisoning.  (Sur- 
vey, Dec.  3,  1910,  V.  25:384-388.) 
Popular,   general  article. 

Hedger,  Caroline.  The  relation  of  in- 
fant mortality  to  the  occupation  and 
long  hours  of  work  for  women. 
(Bulletin  of  the  American  academy 
of  medicine,  Easton,  Pa.,  1910,  v. 
11:80-89.     Discussion,  p.  89-91.) 

Effect  of  work  on  health  of  women,  with 
mortality  statistics  for  Fall  River,  Provi- 
dence, Chicago,  and  York  (Eng.). 

Heinemann,  O.  S.  Necrosis  of  the 
maxillae  by  phosphorus  poisoning. 
(Ohio  dental  journal,  Toledo,  1901, 
V.  21:215-219.) 
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General  discussion  with  special  reference       Industrial    diseases    in    Amer- 

Hiide«;rCwTeB  R    Occupational  'f  •    <!-"««  '-^°\  ^^fjf ^t-«  «" 

diseasM  in   Illinois       T American   as-  ^*^^'    J^"'    '9",    V.    I,    no.    1:35-41- 

Sfon^o?  iroV%e^^bdori9*o.  bulletin  of  the  American  econom  c 

Publication  no.  10: 19-V)  association,   4th   series,   no.   2:271- 

On  the  origin,  plan,  and  methods  of  the  ^^K  ,             ...                  -         . 

Occupational    Disease   Commission.  Brief  general  discussion  of  needs. 

Hessler,  Robert     Dust;   a  neglected      Legal  protection  from  injur- 

f actor  in  ill  health.     (Transactions  ious  dusts:  topical  criticism  of  ex- 
Indiana  State  medical  society,  1904.)  isting  laws.     (American  labor  legis- 

Hill^  Leonard.     Caisson  sickness  and  lation  review,  June  191 1,  v.   i,  no. 

compressed  air.     (Scientific  Ameri-  2: 110-112.) 

can  supplement,  Oct.  21-28,  191 1,  v Intensive  investigations  in  in- 

72:270-271,  282-283.)  dustrial  hygiene.     (American  labor 

Excellent    treatment    by    leading   English  legislation    review,    June    I912,    V.   2, 

authority  on  the  subject.  ^^  ^.  ^-r  >*i;- \ 

Hinsdale,  Guy.    The  occupation  neu-  "o.  2.255-203.)           ^...  ,,^,^,, 

roses.    Illustrated.    (In  Wilson  and  •••:•;  .-Physical  and  medical  aspects 

Eshner,  An   American  textbook  of  ^l  ^^p^^  ^"^  industry.     (Annals  of 

applied    therapeutics,    p.    1113-1121.  ^^%  American  academy  ofpolitical 

Philadelphia,  1896.)  a"<l  social  science,  May  1906,  v.  27. 

On  writer's  and  telegrapher's  cramp  and  '^^u  3*3-2o.; 

their  treatment.  On    emciencr    as   related    to    preventable 

"'^  ^  J^^^^rJ^'^A  *1  '^^  ^"T;  "«" ''^?i..  "i:^  r.trS'AdJSorj^r'  .S^: 

The    effect    of    the    dust    upon    the  ^^^  inquiry. 

health  of  workers  in  tobacco.    (Clin-      Industrial    accidents    and    in- 

ic,  Cincinnati,  1872,  v.  3: 102-105.)  dustrial   diseases.     (Quarterly  pub- 

ArJehrr^'^BTMlaTisn^**  Krankheiten  der  Hcations  of  the  American  statistical 

Hobbs,  W.  R.    Industrial  lead  poison-  *f  °^^**°"»  1908-1909,  Boston,  v.  11: 

'"«?b     ^^/f^^Pl^.r'"'^''''^    ^''"'°''^'  ^    Ple^Vor  legislation,  with  sUtistics  relat- 

1898,   V.   07:  323-325.)  ing  mainly  to  accidents. 

leaJ^Slkerl'  l^ith^  /tSisticr^^"^""  *"°""  •  - ;  •  •  •  •  .Influence  of  .trades  on  disease. 

Hodgen,  J.  T.    Effects  of  compressed  (North  American  journal  of  homoc- 

air  upon  the  human  body.    (Medical  opathy,  N.  Y.,  1910,  3rd  ser    v.  25: 

archives,    St.    Louis,    1870-71,   v.   5:  234-250;  Proceedings  of  ninth  annual 

219-226)  conference    of    sanitary    officers    of 

A  criticism  of  Dr.  Clark's  article  (q.  t.).  State  of  New  York,  Nov.  1910,  New 

HofiFman,  Frederick  L.  Mortality  from  York    state    department    of    health, 

consumption    in    dusty    trades    (in-  thirtieth  annual  report,  v.  i :  421-437. 

eluding  list  of  references  on  occupa-  Discussion,  p.  437-439-) 

tinn  mnrtalitv'^    TIT    S    Rureau  of  la-  Argument  for  conservation  of  health,  or- 

tion  mortality;.  ^ ^ •  ^  .?"^^^"J^  **  iginal   research,   medical   factory  inspection, 

bor,  Bulletin  no.  79,   Nov.   1908,  p.  2id  legislation. 

633-875.)  .,  ,      Relation  of  occupation  to  tu- 

^horough,  sutistical  study  by  classified  berculosis.     (Medical  examiner  and 

..?!*?'.^. Mortality    from    consumption  8^^"^^^   practitioner,   Sept.   1907,  v. 

in  occupations  exposing  to  munici-  17:205-270.) 

pal  and  general  organic  dust.    (U.S.  ...... ..Dust  as  a  ^ctor  m   occupa- 

Bureau   of   labor,    Bulletin    no.   82,  tion  mortality.     (Medical  exammer 

May  1909,  p.  471-638.)  and  general  practitioner,  Dec.  1907, 

Practically  a  continuation  of  the  preccd-  V.  17:300-375.) 

ing  report,  Uking  up  a  new  series  of  occu-  Two  papers  relating  primarily  to  consump- 

pations.  ^on,   with  mortality   statistics  based  on   ex* 

Problem  and  extent  of  indus-  perience  of  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  simi- 

:   .  ;    J.                      /A-^^-:^«^    ^^^^^U  l*r  to  but  not  as  complete  or  recent  as  his 

trial   diseases.      (American   associa-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau  (q.  t.). 

tion  for  labor  legislation,  1910.  Pub-      Prevention  of  disease  by  the 

lication  no.  10:  35-52.)  elimination  of  dust.    (American  city 

General  treatment,  with  estimate  of  mone-  mao^^inA     Mav    tott     v     y|.«Ti-2i6 

tary  loss  from  sickness  and  accidents.    Mor-  magazine.    May    1911,    V.    4.  213  2IO. 

tality  SUtistics.  Also  in  Proceedings  of  the  first  an- 
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nual  conference  of  mayors  of  the 
cities  of  New  York,  June  1910.) 

Brief  discussion  of  outdoor  public  dusts, 
household  dusts,  and  industrial  dusts. 

........  Medical  and  social  aspects  of 

child  labor.  (Medical  examiner  and 
practitioner,  Aug.  1903,  v.  13:470- 
476.) 

Elaborate  statistical  study  based  on 
measurements  of  school  children. 

Occupation  mortality  statis- 
tics of  England  and  Wales.  (Spec- 
tator, N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1908.) 

Tuberculosis  as  an  industrial 

disease.  (Transactions  of  the  Sixth 
international  congress  on  tuberculo- 
sis.     Washington,    1908,    v.    3: 141- 

175.)  ,     , 

Extensive  statistical  treatment  of  the 
dusty  trades  similar  to  his  reports  for  the 
United  States  Labor  Bureau  (q.  ▼.). 

Trade      mortality      statistics. 

(American  journal  of  public  hy- 
giene, 1910,  V.  20: 126-132.) 

Brief  paper  on  methods,  without  figures. 

Problems   of   social   statistics 

and  social  research.  (Quarterly 
publications  of  American  statistical 
association,    June    1908,    v.    11: 105- 


Brief  discussion  of  the  pro 
able  diseases,  p.  116-117.  Table  showing  mor- 


Brief  discussion  of  the  problem  of  preyent- 


tality  from   consumption  in   certain  occupa- 
tions, p.  128. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1900.  (American  statistical 
lassociation,  quarterly  publications, 
Dec.  1902,  V.  8: 127-202.) 

Theoretical  discussion  showing  what  occu- 
pation mortality  statistics  are  contained  in 
the  Twelfth  Census,  p.  170-179,  181-185,  186, 
etc. 

Holden,  B.  Relative  mortality  of  mar- 
iners, railroad  men,  and  travellers. 
(American  journal  of  medical 
science,  1876,  v.  141:102-113.) 

Disease  treated  merely  as  accounting  for 
deaths  not  due  to  accident,  the  chief  sub- 
ject under  discussion. 

Homan»  George.  The  leading  local 
productive  industries,  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  health  and  lives  of  their 
operatives.  (American  public  health 
association.  Public  health  papers 
and  reports,  1884.  Concord,  N.  H., 
1885,  V.   10:327-328.) 

Outline  of  proposed  inquiry  into  tobacco 
industry  of  St.  Louis,  with  series  of  ques- 
tions. 

Hopkins^  Q.  Q.  The  neural  disorders 
of  writers  and  artisans.  (Brooklyn 
medical  journal,  1888,  v.  2:384-389.) 


General  discussion  with  description  of 
several  cases. 

Hoppe,  H.  H.     Occupation  neurosis. 

(Cmcinnati  lancet-clinic,  1894,  n.  s.  v. 

32:1-2.) 

Single  case  in  a  type-setter. 
HotchkisSf   S.   C.     Occupational   dis- 
eases    m     the     mining     industry. 
(American  labor  legislation  review, 
Feb.  1912,  V.  2,  no.  i :  131-140.) 

Based  on  personal  inrestigations  m  Color- 
ado for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  U.  S. 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospiul  Serrice. 
Huber,  J.  B.  Occupations  with  relation 
to  tuberculosis.  (American  medi- 
cine, Philadelphia,  Jan.  21,  1905,  v. 
9: 112-114.) 

Based  on  diagram  prepared  by  Miss 
Brandt,  statistician  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  New  York,  and  considering 
53  occupations. 

Hughe8»  C.  H.  Railway  brain  strain 
of  and  brain  strain  regulation  of 
railway  employees.  (Alienist  and 
neurologist,  St.  Louis,  1906,  v.  27: 
189-199.) 

Urging  sanitary  regulations  to  prevent 
railway  accidents  due  to  overwork  of  em- 
ployees. 

Hunt^  Ezra  M.  The  hygiene  of  occu- 
pations. General  introduction. 
(Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  health  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
1886.    p.  157-166.) 

Gives  long  quotations  from  physicians, 
relating  especially  to  diseases  due  to  dust. 

Relation  of  trades  and  occu- 
pations to  public  health.  (New  Jer- 
sey State  board  of  health,  fourteenth 
annual  report,  1890,  p.  135-138.) 

Abstracts  from  lectures  by  Dr.  Arlidge  of 
England. 

Hunt;  J.  Ramsey.  Occupation  neuri- 
tis of  the  deep  palmar  branch  of 
the  ulnar  nerve.  (Cornell  university 
medical  bulletin,  Oct.  191 1.) 

Hunter,  Arthur.  Mortality  among  in- 
sured lives  engaged  in  certain  occu- 
pations involving:  additional  hazard. 
(Actuarial  society  of  America, 
transactions.     1907,  v.  10:44-59.) 

Hunter,  Robert.  A  plea  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  affecting 
the  length  of  trade  life.  (Annals  of 
the  American  academy  of  political 
and  social  science,  May  1906,  v.  27, 
no.  3:38-45.) 

Hutchcroft,  L.  W.  The  mortality 
from  industrial  diseases.  (American 
journal  of  public  hygiene,  Boston, 
I909»  V.  19: 109-116.  Also  in  Ameri- 
can public  health  association  report, 
1908,  V.  34,  Pt.  1:356-363.) 
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Brief  idea  for  Tital  statistict  that  will 
show  relation  of  occupation  to  death  and  for 
state  investigation  and  regulation  of  con- 
ditions  of  employment. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.  Health  of  em- 
ployees as  an  investment.  (Satur- 
day evening  post,  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
24,  1907,  V.  180,  no.  8: 12-13.  Illus- 
trated.) 

Brief,  popular  discussion  of  hours,  wages, 
rentilation,  lead  poisoning,  accidents,  etc. 

........The  hy^enic  aspects  of  the 

shirt-waist  strike.  (Survey,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  22,  1910,  v.  23:541-550.) 

Based  on  personal  investigations  of  san- 
itarv  conditions  in  the  shirt-waist  factories 
of  New  York  City. 

Hygiene   of   the   sewing  machine;   a 

brief  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  dis- 
orders arising  from  the  use  of  mach- 
ines, with  suggestions  as  how  [sic] 
they  may  be  avoided.  By  a  physi- 
cian. Baltimore.  Turnbull.  1874- 
40  p.    Illustrated. 

Argument  to  show  that  "sewing  machine 
diseases'*  are  due  to  improper  posture  of  the 
body  and  overstrain  of  certain  muscles,  and 
that  operatives  are  healthier  in  factories 
where  steam  power  is  employed,  with  ana- 
tomical causes. 
Hygienic  conditions  in  American  em- 
ployment. (Consular  report  278, 
Nov.  1903,  p.  456.) 

Brief  review  of  findings  of  the  Moseley 
commission  sent  from  England  to  study  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States. 

Illinois  commission  on  occupational 
diseases.  Report  ...  to  Governor 
Charles  S.  Deneen.  Jan.  191 1.  Chi- 
cago, I9ii»  219  p. 

Authoritative  treatise  based  on  original  in- 
vestigations by  experts  (see  Hamilton,  Hay- 
hurst,  Nicholl,  Haines,  Karasek,  Bassoe, 
Shambaugh,  and  Lane),  with  general  des- 
cription of  the  work,  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples of  effective  legislation,  text  of  pro- 
posed bills,  suggestions  for  cards  of  instruc- 
tion of  employees  in  dangerous  trades,  pro- 
visions of  protective  laws  in  states  of  the 
Union  and  m  European  legislation,  index  of 
protective  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
and  extracts  from  Dr.  Andrews'  report  for 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau  on  phosphorus  poi- 
soning (q.  v.). 

Governor's    special   .message, 

transmitting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  occupational  diseases  to 
the  Forty-sixth  General  assembly. 
April,  1909.  Springfield,  111.,  Illin- 
ois state  journal  co.,  state  printers, 
1909.    8  p. 

(Review  of  report).     (U.  S. 

Labor  bureau,  Bulletin  no.  92,  Jan. 
191 1,  194-202.) 

Industrial  diseases  reported  under  sec- 


tion 58  of  the  labor  law.  (New  York 
department  of  labor.  Bulletin  no.  50, 
March  1912,  p.  96.) 
Industrial  hygiene.  (American  public 
health  association  report,  Concord, 
1896,  v.  21 :  367-372.) 

Review  of  report  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Great  Britain  on  certain  dangerous 
trades,  bronzing,  paper  staining,  india-rubber 
manufacture,  etc 

Injurious  trades.  Health  and  safety 
in  factories  and  mercantile  estatn 
lishments.  (U.  S.  Industrial  com- 
mission report,  v.  19:901-904.  Wash- 
ington, 1902.) 

Brief  general  discussion  of  specially  in- 
jurious  trades. 

International  association  for  labor 
legislation  and  its  publications.  (U. 
S.  Bureau  of  labor,  Bulletin  no.  86, 
Jan.  1910,  p.  169-184.) 

Brief  description  of  the  work  of  the 
association  and  bibliography  of  its  publi- 
cations. 
Resolutions  of  the  sixth  dele- 
gates' meeting.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
labor.  Bulletin  no.  92,  Jan.  191 1,  p. 
182-193) 

On  administration  of  labor  laws,  child 
labor,  night  work,  hours,  home  work,  indus- 
trial poisons,  work  in  compressed  air,  etc. 

Ireland,  George  H.  The  preventable 
causes  of  disease,  injury,  and  death 
in  American  manufactories  and 
workshops,  and  the  best  means  and 
appliances  for  preventing  and  avoid- 
ing them.  Concord,  N.  H.,  Repub- 
lican press  association,  i88(3.  19  p. 
(American  public  health  association. 
Lomb  prize  essay,  no.  4.)  (Issued 
also  in  American  public  health  asso- 
ciation. Public  health.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  1886,  p.  137-153.) 

General  description  ot  how  to  build  and 
equip  a  factory,  recommending  proper  ven> 
tilation  but  giving  no  consideration  to  speci- 
fic industrial  diseases. 

Ivy,  Robert  H.  Prevention  of  indus- 
trial phosphorus  poisoning.  (Amer- 
ican medical  association  journal, 
Chicago,  1911,  V.  56:1018-1019.) 

Based  on  experience  in  supervision  of 
health  of  employees  in  a  large  match  fac- 
tory, arguing  that  prohibition  of  use  of 
poisonous  phosphorus  is  not  necessary. 

Jacobi,  A.  The  physical  cost  of  wom- 
en's work.  (Charities  and  the  com- 
mons, 1907,  V.  17:839-844.) 

Overwork  of  women  and  its  effect  on  their 
health,  with  brief  discussion  of  legislation. 

Jaminet,  A.  Physical  effects  of  com- 
pressed air  and  causes  of  pathologi- 
cal symptoms  produced  on  man  by 
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increased  atmospheric  pressure  em- 
ployed for  the  sinking  of  piers  in 
the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and 
St.  Louis  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
river.    St.  Louis,  1871.     135  p. 

Historically  interesting  as  first  extensive 
treatise  on  the  subject  published  in  this 
country,  describing  119  cases  and  14 
deaths.  By  the  physician  in  charge  of  the 
employees. 

Japp,  Henry.  Caisson  disease  and  its 
prevention.  (American  society  of 
civil  engineers,  transactions.    N.  Y., 

1909.  V.  35,  no.  4: 1-37.) 

ComprehensiTe,  practical  treatment  from 
engineering  point  ot  view,  by  the  engineer  of 
the  East  River  Tunnel,  New  York. 

JefiFrie8»  B.  Joy.  Our  eyes  and  our  in- 
dustries. (Massachusetts  State 
board  of  health  report,  1882-3.  Sup- 
plement, p.  89-117.  Also  in  part  in 
West  Virginia  State  board  of  health 
reports,  1881-84,  p.  178-187.) 

Overstrain  of  the  eyea  in  industries  and  in 
schools. 

Jewelry  industry.  Health  conditions  of 
the.  Diseases  and  disease  ten- 
dencies of  occupations.  (New  Jersey 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  in- 
dustries, twenty-fifth  annual  report, 

1903,  p.  363-369.) 

General  description  of  factors  producing 
ill  health,  and  sicicness  statistics  of  19  firms. 

Johnson,  C.  An  unusual  powder 
smoke  fatality.  (Colorado  medicine, 
April,  191 1.) 

Account  of  death  from  eflfects  of  nitrous 
fumes  of  nine  out  of  a  bunch  of  thirteen 
men  who  inhaled  the  smoke  of  a  single  blast 
in  the   Gunnison  Tunnel. 

Joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the 

cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  of 
greater  New  York.  First  annual  re- 
port, N.  Y.,  Oct.  191 1. 

Conuins  information  with  regard  to  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Jones,  J.  D.  Effect  of  occupation  on 
health  of  individuals.  (Ohio  State 
board  of  health  report,  1886-7.  Col- 
umbus. 1888,  v.  2:  31 1-3 16.  Also  Cin- 
cinnati lancet-clinic,  1888,  n.  s.  v.  21 : 

355-358.)  .      ,  ,       . 

Brief  general  article  discussing  workers  m 
lead,  file  cutters,  etc. 

Karasek,  Stella,  Karasek,  Matthew. 
Preliminary  report  on  the  injurious 
effects  of  metol,  platinum,  chro- 
mates,  cyanides,  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  of  materials  used  in  silvering 
mirrors.  (Report  of  Illinois  com- 
mission on  occupational  diseases, 
Jan.  191 1,  p.  96-98.) 
Results  of  original  investigation. 


Keajrs,  Frederick  L.  Compressed-air 
illness,  with  a  report  of  3,692  cases. 
(Cornell  university  medical  college 
bulletin,  Oct.  1909,  v.  2: 1-55.) 

Authoritative  article  by  physician  in 
charge  of  the  East  River  TunneU,  New  York. 

Compressed-air  illness.  (Amer- 
ican labor  legislation  review,  June 
1912,  V.  2,  no.  2: 192-205.) 

Kelley,  Florence.  The  sex  problems 
in  industrial  hygiene.  (American 
journal  of  public  hygiene,  Boston. 
June  1910,  V.  20:252-257.) 

Brief  plea  for  legal  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  to  prevent  exces- 
sive fatigue. 

Kimball,  D.  D.  Ventilation  and  pub- 
lic health.  (Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  March  191 1.  p.  207-219.) 

General  article,  only  mcidenuUy  relating 
to  factory  ventilation. 

King,  William  A*    Mortality  statistics 
of  the  census  in  relation  to  occupa- 
tions.    (American  journal  of  sociol- 
ogy, Sept.  18971  V.  3:216-235.) 
Ten  taoles  with  discussion. 

Klink,  Jane  S.  The  health  of  women 
workers.  (Academy  of  political  sci- 
ence. New  York,  v.  2,  no.  2:35-40.) 

Based  on  experience  as  welfare  manager 
of  a  Brooklyn  laundry. 

Knapp,  C.  P.  The  caisson  disease. 
(Lehigh  valley  medical  magazine, 
Easton,  Pa.,  rfi^i-2,  v.  3: 1-12.) 

General  discussion  and  history  of  17  cases 
that  came  under  his  observation  as  surgeon 
during  the  sinking  of  two  caissons  for  a 
coal  mining  company. 

Knappy  P.  C.  A  case  of  professional 
neurosis  of  co-ordination  of  unus- 
ual origin.  (Journal  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  N.  Y.,  1887,  n.  s., 
V.  12:41-45.     Also  reprint.) 

In  a  carpiet  maker,  with  general  discussion 
of  occupation  neuroses. 

Kober,  George  Martin.  Industrial 
hygiene.  A  report  of  the  committee 
on  social  betterment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's homes  commission,  1908. 
Washington,  D.  C,  iv,  8-175  p. 
(Also  in  reports  of  the  President's 
homes  commission,  6oth  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  Senate  doc.  644,  p.  25-107. 
Washington,   1909.) 

Comprehensive  general  treatise  on  con- 
ditions in  1907  in  a  considerable  number 
of  trades,  with  discussion  of  measures,  legal 
and  otherwise,  which  would  improve  con- 
ditions. 

Industrial    hygiene.      (U.    S. 

Bureau    of   labor.    Bulletin    no.    75, 
March  1908,  p.  472-591.) 
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Similar  to  tke  aboye,  with  text  of  Encliah 
laws  for  tke  regulation  of  dangeroua  and 
unhealthful  industries. 

Kor8het»  M.  Diseases  of  occupation. 
(New  York  medical  journal,  ipii,  v. 

93:1134-1137.)  ,   . 

On  effects  of  chronic  fatigue,  occupation 
dusts,  industrial  poisons,  compressed  air, 
woman's  work,  child  labor,  etc. 

Lane,  Francis^  Ellis,  John  B.  Miner's 
nystagmus.  (Report  of  Illinois  com- 
mission on  occupational  diseases, 
Jan.  191 1,  p.  155) 

Brief  report  on  inyestigations  in  Illinois. 

Laundries,  Employment  of  women  in. 
(Report  on  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United 
States,  61  St  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate 
doc.  645,  V.  12.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Chas.  P.  Neill,  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  Effect  of  laundry 
work  upon  health,  p.  25-118.) 

Results  of  thorough  inyestigation  of  this 
industry  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  Kockford,  111. 

Law,  James.  Report  on  the  malig- 
nant anthrax  in  herds,  and  malig- 
nant pustule  in  men,  in  Livingston 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  Sept.  1875.  (Amer- 
ican public  health  association.  Re- 
ports and  papers,  v.  2:465-467.) 

Describes  three  cases  of  anthrax  in  the 
manager  of  a  farm  and  two  German  work- 
men. 

Laws,  Q.  C.  The  effects  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine  upon  those  who  manufacture 
it.  (Journal  of  American  medical 
association,  Chicago,  1898,  v.  31^793- 

794:) 

Based  on  experience  amon^  employees  of 
a  large  nitro-glycerine  factory  in  New  Jersey. 

Laws  relating  to  occupational  dis- 
eases and  industrial  hygiene.  (Twen- 
ty-second annual  report  of  the  U. 
S.  commissioner  of  labor,  1903. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor,  Bulletins  no. 
85,  91  and  97.) 

Laws  enacted  durmg  191 1  re- 
quiring the  report  of  occupational 
diseases.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor, 
Bulletin  no.  95»  July  I9ii,  P-  283- 
288.) 

Act  providing  for  a  tax   on 

white  phosphorus  matches  and  for 
prohibiting  their  import  or  export. 
[Approved  April  9,  1912.]  (U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  labor.  Bulletin  no.  100,  May 
1912,  p.  760-762.) 

Comfort,    health    and    safety 

in  factories.  Comparative  analysis 
of  existing  laws.     (American  labor 


legislation  review,  June  191 1,  v.  i, 
no.  2:  i-ioi.) 
Review  of  labor  legislation  of 

191 1.  (American   labor   legislation 
review,  Oct.  191 1.  v.  i,  no.  3.) 

Lea,  M.  C.  On  the  poisonous  effects 
resulting  from  the  employment  of 
arsenical  preparations  in  the  arts. 
(American  journal  of  medical  sci- 
ences, Phila.,  i860,  n.  s.  v.  40:110- 
112.) 

Brief,  general  discussion  of  effects  on  em- 
ployees and  consumers,  urging  legislation  to 
stop  its  use. 

Lead.  Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  House  of  representatives,  on 
H.  R.  21901.  Manufacture,  sale,  etc., 
of  adulterated  or  mislabeled  white 
lead  and  mixed  paint.  May  31,  1910. 
52  o. 

Contains  testimony  on  lead  poisoning.  See 
index. 

Leather  industry.  Health  conditions  of 
the.  Diseases  and  disease  tenden- 
cies of  occupations.  (New  Jersey 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  in- 
dust^-ies,  twdnty-ninth  annuaS  re- 
port, Camden,  1906,  p.  209-234.) 

General  discussion  and  statistics  of  health 
and  accident  conditions. 

Leupp,  Constance  D.  Phossy  jaw. 
(Twentieth  century  magazine.  Mar. 

1912,  V.  5:28-35.) 

Popular  article  based  on  Dr.  Andrews  in- 
yestigations (q.  v.). 

Levis,  R.  J.  Phosphor-necrosis.  (Med- 
ical  and    surgical   reporter,    Phila., 

i879»  V.  41:450-451.) 

Brief  general  description,  based  on  ob- 
servation of  many  cases  in  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  match  factories,  and  description 
of  a  single  case  in  a  match  factory  worker. 
Lewis,  Q.  L.  The  effects  of  com- 
pressed air  upon  the  human  system, 
as  evinced  in  the  sinking  of  bridge 
piers  during  the  construction  of  the 
Atchison  bridge  over  the  Missouri 
river.  (Transactions  of  the  medical 
society  of  Kansas,  1860-77,  Law- 
rence, 1884,  V.  1:279-291.) 

History  of  use  of  compressed  air,  de- 
scription of  a  caisson,  and  observations  on 
some  fifty  cases  which  he  treated  as  surgeon 
of  the  American  Bridge  Company. 
Lewis,  Morris  J.  The  neural  disor- 
ders of  writers  and  artisans.  (In 
Pepper's  American  system  of  prac- 
tical medicine,  Philadelphia,  1886,  v. 

5:504-543.)    ,.       .  , 

Extended  discussion  of  occupational 
cramps. 
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Library  of  congress.  Division  of  bibli- 
ography. Select  list  of  references 
on  occupational  injuries  and  dis- 
eases. Aug.  25,  1910.  Typewritten 
10  p. 

Lincoln,  David  Francis.  School  and 
industrial  hygiene.  Philadelphia. 
Blakiston,  1880.  American  health 
primers.    144  p. 

Part  II  (p.  107-144)  is  an  elemenury 
treatise  on  industrial  hygiene. 

Linenthal,  Harry.  Sanitation  of  cloth- 
ing factories  and  tenement-house 
workrooms.  (In  Tuberculosis  in 
Massachusetts,  ed.  by  Edwin  A. 
Locke,  p.  28-36.    Illustrated.) 

Brief  statement  of  conditions  in  men's 
clothing  industry  in  Boston. 

.The  prevention  of  occupation- 
al diseases.  (Boston  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  May  23,  19 12,  v. 
166:770-783.    Also  reprint.) 

Based  on  experience  as  state  inspector  of 
health  in  Massachusetts. 

Lloyd,  James  Hendrie.  The  diseases 
of  occupations.  (In  Stedman,  Twen- 
tieth century  practice.    New  York, 

1895.    V.  3:309-496.) 

TH&rough  treatise  covering  all  the  common 
occupational  diseases,  with  brief  review  of 
the  literature  and  of  the  legal  restraints  on 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
the  United  Sutes. 

Occupation  neuroses  and  poi- 
sonings in  the  arts  and  by  foods. 
(In  Modern  treatment,  ed.  by  H.  A. 
Hare.  1910-1911,  v.  2:583-619.) 

Including  miner's  nystagmus,  lead,  ar- 
senic, phosphorus  and  mercury  poisoning, 
etc. 

Loeb,  H.  W.  Railroad  dust  in  rail- 
roaders' noses.  (National  associa- 
tion of  railway  surgeons.  Official 
report  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting, 
Chicago,  1892,  p.  208-211.) 
Diseases  resulting  from  such  dust 

Loomis,  H.  P.  Miners'  phthises. 
(Proceedings  of  the  New  York 
pathological  society,  1891.  N.  Y., 
1892.  p.  52.) 

Brief  description  of  a  lung,  said  to  be  an 
example  of  "miner's  phthisis." 

Lovejoy,  O.  R.  Age  problems  in  in- 
dustrial hygiene.  (American  jour- 
nal of  public  hygiene,  Boston,  June 
1910,  V.  20: 233-238.) 

An  argument  for  the  legal  regulation  of 
child  labor. 

Maclay,  J.  W.  Prize  essay  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  different  professions 
and  vocations  to  longevity.  N.  Y., 
1873.    58  p. 


Macleod,  J.  J.  R.  Cause,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  the  "bends"  as 
observed  in  caisson  sickness.  (As- 
sociation of  engrineering  societies 
journal,  Boston,  1907,  v.  39:283-302.) 
An  excellent,  comprehensive  article  by 
a  former  associate  of  Leonard  Hill  in  ex- 
perimental work. 

M'Cready,  B.  W.  On  the  influence  of 
trades,  professions  and  occupations 
in  the  United  States  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease.  (In  the  Medical 
society  of  New  York.  Transac- 
tions, 1836-1837.     Albany,   1837.     v. 


3:91-150.) 

Historically  interesting  as  the  first  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subject  in  American 


literature.  Describes  the  unhealthful  con* 
ditions  of  work  of  seamen,  women  and  chit 
dren  in  textile  factories,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
sewing  women,  printers,  butchers,  smiths, 
gold  beaters,  carpenters,  painters,  profes- 
sional  men,  etc  "Prize  iMssertation  for 
1837." 

McConn^  J.  W.  Case  of  pronator 
spasm  in  a  compositor.  (Philadel- 
phia polyclinic,  April  28,  1894,  V.  3: 
161-162.) 

Description  of  a  single  case. 
An  uncommon  case  of  occu- 
pation neurosis.    (Philadelphia  poly- 
clinic, March  20,  1897,  v.  6: 123-124.) 
In  a  brick  sorter. 

McDowell,  W.  J.  Oyster  shucker's 
corneitis.  (Virginia  medical  month- 
ly, 187?,  v.  5:883-885.)     ^ 

Based  on  experience  with  between  forty 
and  fifty  cases  of  this  eye  disease  in  oyster 
shuckers. 

McKay,  George  A«  The  effect  upon 
the  health,  morals,  and  mentality  of 
working  people  employed  in  over- 
crowded workshops.  (Fifth  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  state  fac- 
tory inspector,  Albany,  1891,  p.  77- 
90.) 

General  discussion  of  results  of  orer* 
crowding. 

McNeil^  George  B.  Dangerous  trades 
and  occupations.  (Insurance  press, 
N.  Y.,  Julv  26,  1905,  p.  2-4.) 

Industrial  diseases  from  the  insurance 
point  of  view  (9  columns). 

Manning,  Caroline.  Violations  of 
health  laws  in  women-employing  in- 
dustries. (In  Labor  laws  and  their 
enforcement,  with  special  reference 
to  Massachusetts.  Susan  M.  Kings- 
bury, ed.  Boston,  191 1.  p.  152-155.) 
Brief  account  of  personal  investigations 
in  29  factories,  stores  and  restaurants. 

Manning,  Wm.  J.  Health  of  em- 
ployees in  the  government  printing 
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office,  Washington.  (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  labor.  Bulletin  no.  75:497-5o8.) 

Mainly  description  of  methods  in  use  for 
the   prevention   of   lead   poisoning. 

Marriott,  W.  McKim.  The  air  they 
breathe  in  New  York  factories. 
(Charities  and  the  commons,  Nov. 
10,  1906,  V.  17:274-276.) 

Results  of  an  examination  of  air  in  a 
number  of  factories  in  New  York  City. 
Table  and  chart. 

Marshall,  S.  A.  [Caisson  disease.] 
(Long  Island  medical  journal,  April, 
1907,  V.  i:  183-184.) 

Based  on  experience  among  workmen  in 
the  Pennsylvama  railroad  tunnel.  Discus- 
sion of  Dr.  Gallivants  paper  (q.  ▼.). 

Martin,  John.  Factory  legislation  and 
tuberculosis.  (Transactions  of  the 
Sixth  international  congress  on  tu- 
berculosis.   Washington,  1908.    v.  3* 

Brief  discussion  of  dusty  occupAtions  and 
legislation   providing   for   ventilation. 

Massachusetts.  First  annual  report  of 
the  work  of  the  state  inspectors  of 
health.  (In  Thirty-ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  board  of  health  of 
Massachusetts.  Boston,  1907.  p. 
459-485.) 

Second    annual    report.      (In 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  State 
board  of  health  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston,  1908.  p.  653-750.  Illus- 
trated.) 

Third  annual  report.  (In  For- 
ty-first annual  report  of  the  State 
board  of  health  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston,   1909.     p.  763-887.) 

Fourth    annual    report.      (In 

Forty-second  annual  report  of  the 
State  board  of  health  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Boston,   1910.     p.  437-556.) 

Fifth  annual  report.  (In  For- 
ty-third annual  report  of  the  State 
board  of  health  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston,  191 1.) 

These  annual  reports  furnish  a  valuable 
source  of  information  on  factory  and  work- 
shop conditions  and  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  improved,  and  contain  discussions 
of  specific  occupational  diseases  and  danger- 
ous processes.  But  they  also  cover  tene- 
ment and  schoolhouse  hygiene,  etc. 
Massachusetts  House  docu- 
ments no.  50,  March,  1845;  no.  I53t 
1850.  (Reprinted  in  Documentary 
history  of  American  industrial  so- 
ciety, Cleveland,  1910,  v.  8:133-186.) 

Testimony  on  effect  of  long  hours  of 
labor  on  health  of  factory  operatives. 

Mayo,  Earl.    Work  that  kills.    (Out- 


look, Sept.  23,  1911,  V.  99:  203-213. 
Illustrated.) 

Popular  general  article  covering  subject 
of  industrial  diseases. 

Mears,  J.  Ewing.  Phosphorus  necro- 
sis of  the  jaws.  (Philadelphia  med- 
ical times,  Jan.  9,  1886,  v.  16: 264- 
275.  Illustrated.  Also  Transactions 
American  surgical  association,  1885, 
V.  3:357-385.     Also  reprint.) 

Elaborate  paper  based  on  Etu-opean 
sources  and  on  examinations  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  employees  in  match  factories,  and  the 
treatment  of  sixteen  cases  in  this  country. 

Meigs,  Arthur  V.  Caisson  disease. 
A  clinical  lecture.  (Philadelphia 
medical  news,  Nov.  28,  1885,  v.  47: 

589-592.) 

Based  mainly  on  Jaminet's,  Smith's, 
Bauer's,  and  Clark's  articles,  and  on  Wood- 
ward's History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge 
(q.  ▼.). 

Memorial  on  occupational  diseases. 
Prepared  by  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  American 
association  for  labor  leg[islation, 
and  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  (American  labor 
legislation  review,  Jan.  191 1,  v.  i, 
no.  i:  125-145.    Also  reprint.) 

This  memorial  lays  the  grounawork  for 
a   federal   investigation. 

Mercury.  Physiological  effects  of  the 
mercury  arc:  its  influence  upon  the 
eye.  (Scientific  American  supple- 
ment, Oct.  7,  I9ii»  V.  72:235-236.) 

Brief  general  article  on  artificial  light, 
with  only  incidental  reference  to  worlang 
people. 

Merk,  Fred.  Industrial  diseases.  (Or- 
ation, University  of  Wisconsin,  n.  p. 
1911.    5  p.) 

Mettler^  L.  H.  Occupation  neuroses. 
(Clinical  review,  Chicago,  1904-1905, 
V.  21 :  43-60.) 

General  discussion  of  Tarious  types  of 
nerve  disorders  due  to  occupation. 
Middleton,  P.  Harvey.  White  phos- 
phorus horror.  (Technical  world 
magazine,  April  191 1,  v.  15:146-155. 
Illustrated.) 
Popular  article. 

Miles,  Henry  A.  Lowell  as  it  was  and 
as  it  is.  Lowell,  1845.  234  p.  "Pro- 
visions for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  operatives",  p.  1 16-127. 

Argues  that  the  factory  population,  espe- 
cially the  women,  were  in  good  health. 

Miller,  James  A.  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis among  printers.  (Transac- 
tions of  the  Sixth  international  con- 
gress on  tuberculosis.  Washington, 
1908.    v.  3:209-216.) 
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RetulU  of  tkorotigh  phyiical  examinationi  General  discuMion  and  wcount  of  three 

of  200  printer,  in  New  York  City,  with  de.-  casea.  all  ^^^P^^'^l'l^^^:    .-^^^^  ' 

cription  of  working  conditions.  Ncvin,  John.     Occupational  diseases. 

Mills,  Charles  Karsncr.     Occupation  (Medical  examiner  and  general  prac- 

neuroses;   affections  of  the  neuro-  titioner,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1908,  v.  19:254- 

muscular  apparatus  due  to  special  256.) 

occupations.        (In      Loomis      and  A.  aflfccting  insurance  nsks. 

Thompson,  A  system  of  practical  Newton,  W.  K.    An  inquiry  into  the 

medicine,    v.  4:  597-610.    New  York,  causes  of  disease  among  workers  m 

^.)  silk,  flax,  and  jute.     (Tenth  annual 

Good  general  discussion  of  fatigue  neu-  report  of  the   board     of   health     of 

i^ourSe  '!«  "to^^ciSStiot^  ?b  New  Jersey.  1886.  Trenton.  1887.  p. 

•°*'^°VenU?'^^rwork  and  prema-  '.  DeSl!e.  proce«e.  «.d  -niury  condi- 

jyieniai  *^^^*^**"'*  ,?  *^  *\  _^_  tions  in  workrooms. 

ture  disease  among  pubhc  and  pro-  ^                       ^    ^.^ 

examiner  and  practitioner,    jn.     x.,  gd-^) 

1902,  V.  12:710-712.)        .  __.     .,^3  ^Rcsultt  of  investigations   of   62   men   in 

Occupauons  as  affecting  insurance  nsKs,  rhi-oiro 

«ying  diseases  characteristic  of  a  large  num-  .^^<^«**- 

bcr  of  different  occupations.  Nichols,  Arthur  H.     The  effects  on 

Moyer,    H.    N.     A    rare    occupation  health  of  the  use  of  sewing  machines 

neurosis  (shoe  salesman's  disease).  moved  by  foot-power.     (Massachu- 

(Medical  news,  Philadelphia,  1893,  v.  setts  State  board  of  health  report, 

62: 188-189.)                         ...       *  1672,  p.  180-221.)           .     . 

Brief  general  discussion  and  descnpUon  of  Based  on  personal  mvesugations  and  re- 

a  single  case.  turns  from  many  correspondents.                 ^ 

Municipal  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu-  Norton,  H.  G.  Dangers  of  the  potters 
lations  pertaining  to  public  hygiene  trade  from  the  life  insurance  stand- 
adopted  from  January  i,  1910,  to  point.  (Medical  examiner  and  prac- 
June  30,  1911,  by  cities  of  the  United  titioner.  New  York,  1906,  v.  i6;242- 
States  having  a  population  of  over  246.)  .  .  v  u  *  •u. 
2c;  000  in  lOIO.  Prepared  by  direc-  Description  of  ▼anous  branches  of  tee 
25,000  /^,  ^y*";  *  ^*V  /  Tj  c,  work  and  their  special  dangers,  with  particu- 
tion  of  the  surgeon  general.      U.  O.  ^^  reference  to  the  Trenton.  N.  J.,  pottenet; 

Public  health  and  marme-hospitai  Qbenauer,  Marie  L.  Working  hours, 
service.  Washington,  Govt,  print.  earnings  and  duration  of  employ- 
off.,  1912,  244  p.    ^     .                ..^^  ment  of  women  workers  in  selected 

Murray,    F.    W.      Anthrax    mah^.  industries  of  Maryland  and  of  Cali- 

(Ncw  York  medical  journal,  i»H9,  fornia.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor,  BuU 

V.  49: 144-147.    A^so  reprint.)  j  ^j      ^j      Sanitery    conditions    in 

of  ^SrJaserr^PerTn^'a  ^res^^nTa  canneries,  p.  359:362,  368,  4OI-403. 

S>nXreSJS!'a  c^rk,  and  a  groom.  Occupation  mortaUty  stotistics.,  Cen- 

Myers,  R.  M.    Cramps  as  affecting  sto-  sus  of  1890.    Deaths  of  males  m  cer- 

kers.  (Virginia  medical  semi-month-  tain   occupations,   in   certain   cities, 

ly.  Richmond,  1897-8,  v.  2:  552-553-)  and  from  certain  causes,  v.  VII,  Rc- 

Observations  as  ship  surgeon  on  one  of  ^^^^  ^^  yj^^l  Statistics,  Part  II,  table 

the  trans-Atlantic  linw.    ^        ^^.„e.^^„t  18,  p.  II30.     Washington,  1896.  ^ 

Ncaring,    Scott      Social    adj«stme"t  ../.;..  Census  of  1900.    Occupations 

New  York,  MacmiUan  co.,  19",, 377  .     relation  to  deaths.     Report   on 

p.    Ch.  xi.    "Dangerous  trades  ,  p.  ^."tal  statistics,  Part  I,  sec.  xiii,  p. 

211-221.  cclvii     Tables,  p.  76,    Washington, 

Brief,  popular  discussion.               .  ccivii.      xau  ca,  y,.   / 

^Tt?;\lo?d7n'The^  dS^^^^^  ..^:..Bureau  of  the  census.    Annual 

chroSic  Ead  V'soSnV    (f^t^^^^^^^^^^^  -Po^ts  on  Mortality  statistics,  1900- 

T4^3S&r^^'  ^''  ^'''''''  '^'  ^'  ..   '^'-..Connecticut    registration    re- 
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ports,  1881-1907.  Deaths  by  occupa- 
tions in  Connecticut  for  ten  years, 
in  report  for  1906. 

Massachusetts        registration 

reports,  1843-1889.  Deaths  in  Mass- 
achusetts by  occupations  for  pre- 
ceding 20  years,  in  report  for  1863. 
Elliott,  £.  B.  Life  tables  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1858. 

Vermont  registration  reports, 

1857-1889,  and  health  reports,  1900- 
1906. 

Rhode  Island  registration  re- 
ports, 1853-1906. 

Rhode  Island.  Eighteenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  commissioner  of 
industrial  statistics,  1905.  Mortal- 
ity statistics  of  workinjgmen  in 
Rhode  Island,  1899-1902.  Tables,  p. 
53-152. 

New   Jersey   State   board   of 

health,  annual  reports,  1903-1907. 

Experience  of  thirty-four  life 

companies  upon  ninety-eight  special 
classes  of  risks.  Compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Actuarial  society  of 
America.    New  York,  1903,  xiv,  479 

p. 

Experience  of  leading  life  insurance  com- 
panies with  regard  to  roedally  hazardous 
occupations  and  groups  ot  persons. 

Prudential  insurance  com- 
pany of  America:  Industrial  occu- 
pation mortality  statistics,  exhibits 
of  diagram  and  charts  at  Interna- 
tional exposition,  Paris,  1900;  In- 
ternational congress  on  tuberculosis, 
London,  1901;  Pan  American  expo- 
sition, Buffalo,  1901;  International 
exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904;  James- 
town ter-centennial  exposition, 
1907;  International  congress  on  tu- 
berculosis, Washington,  1908. 

Mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany of  New  York,  mortality  exper- 
ience. N.  Y.,  1877.  "Occupations", 
V.  2:42-43. 

Connecticut  mutual  life  in- 
surance company,  mortality  exper- 
ience, 1846-1878.  Hartford,  Conn. 
1884.    54  p. 

O'Connell,  James.  Manhood  tribute 
to  the  modern  machine:  influence 
determining  the  length  of  the  trade 
life  amon^  machinists.  (Annals  of 
the  American  academy  of  political 
and  social  science.  May  1906,  v.  27, 

no.  .-^i  29-33.) 

Brief  arfument  to  show  that  high-speed 


machinery  has  shortened  the  life  of  the 
operator. 
Oliver^  Thomas.  Industrial  lead  pois- 
oning, with  descriptions  of  lead  pro- 
cesses in  certain  industries  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  western  states  of 
Europe.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor, 
Bulletin  no.  95,  July  191 1,  p.  1-188.) 
Thorough  treatise  by  the  chief  EngUsk 
authority  on  the  subject,  based  on  English 
and  European  data. 

OppNenheimer,  Seymour.  Effect  of  cer- 
tain occupations  on  the  pharynx. 
(Medical    record,    N.   Y.,    Dec.    16, 

i899»  V.  56:891-893.) 

ResulU  of  study  of  50  cases,  effects  of 
heat,  e.  g.  a  laundress  and  a  tinsmith. 
Osgood,  Irene.  Women  workers  in 
Milwaukee  tanneries.  (Wisconsin 
Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  sta- 
tistics, thirteenth  biennial  report, 
1909,  p.  1029-1172.  "Health",  p.  1060- 
1063.) 

Based  on  personal  investigations. 

Overlock,  Mdvin  George.  The  work- 
ing people;  their  health  and  how 
to  protect  it.  Worcester,  Mass., 
The  Blanchard  press,  1910.    293  p. 

Brief,  popular  discussion  of  the  preren- 
tion  of  disease  in  certain  occupations  (p. 
89-96);  hours  and  fatigue  (p.  106-109); 
and  the  health  of  factory  employees  (p. 
166-169). 

Education  for  the  prevention 

of  industrial  diseases.  (American 
labor  legislation  review,  June  I9i^» 
V.  2,  no.  2:329-338.) 

Owens^  John  E.  Caisson  disease. 
(Railway  surgical  journal,  Chicago, 
March  1908,  v.  14:254-263.) 

Based  largely  on  his  own  experience  as 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railways. 

Purker,  W.  W.  and  others.  Report  on 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  on  the  health  of  women. 
(Transactions  of  the  medical  society 
of  Virginia,  third  annual  session, 
Richmond.  1872,  p.  146-153.) 

Report  of  a  committee,  based  mainly  on 
Dr.  Nichols'  paper  (q.  t.). 

Parton,  Mabel.  Women's  work  in  rub- 
ber factories.  The  work  of  women 
and  children  in  cordage  and  twine 
factories.  Plate.  (In  Labor  laws 
and  their  enforcement,  with  special 
reference  to  Massachusetts.  Susan 
M.    Kingsbury,    ed.     Boston,    191 1. 

p.  135-151.) 

Results  of  personal  investigations  of  un- 
healthful  processes  and  diseases  to  which 
women  workers  in  these  industries  are  sub- 
ject,   and    methods   by    which    the    dangers 
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could  be  reduced.  Originally  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Pcct,  Walter.  Pressing  out  "the 
bends"  (caisson  disease).  (Harper's 
weekly,  Feb.  17,  1912,  v.  56:  12.} 

Brief,  popular  article  on  caisson  disease 
and  its  treatment. 

Peirce,  Paul  S.  Industrial  diseases. 
(North  American  review,  Oct.  191 1, 

V.  194:  529-540.) 
Good  general  article. 
Pelton,  Henry  H.    Treatment  of  com- 
pressed-air (caisson)  illness.  (Amer- 
ican   journal    of    medical    sciences, 

Philadelphia,  1907,  v.  133:679-685.) 

Precautions  against,  types,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  with  description  of  a 
medical  lock. 

Perry,  S.  H.  Brass-workers'  disease. 
(Medical  brief,  St.  Louis,  1907,  v. 
35:414-419.) 

Description  of  the  disease,  with  special 
reference  to  its  occupational  origin,  by  a 
physician  of  Birmingham,  England. 

Peterion,  F.  Three  cases  of  acute 
mania  from  inhaling  carbon  bisul- 
phide. (Boston  medical  and  surgi- 
cal journal,  1892,  v.  127:325-326. 
Also  reprint.) 

All  three  in  employees  of  a  single  rubber 
factory  near  New  York  City. 

Phosphorus  matches  (white).  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  ways 
and  means  of  the  House  of  repre- 
sentatives, 61  st  Congress,  3d  ses- 
sion, on  H.  R.  26540  and  H.  R. 
29469,  December  16,  1910.  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off.,  1910.  39  P- 
On  bill  (H.  R.  29469)  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  tax  upon  white  phos- 
phorus matches,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Hearings  .  .   .   December   16, 

1910,  and  January  20,  191 1.  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off.,  191 1.  iii, 
277-357  p.  On  H.  R.  26540,  H.  R. 
29469  and  H.  R.  30022.  The  Hear- 
ing of  Dec.  16,  1910,  is  also  pub.  sep- 
arately. 

Hearings    .    .    .    .January    10, 

1912.  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1912,  no  p.    On  H.  R.  28955. 

Hearings  on  bills  relating  to 

health  activities  of  the  general 
government,  before  the  Committee 
on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  House  of  representatives. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  191O1 

Part  6,  p.  389-496.     ^        .  ^   ^      , 

These  hearings,  together  with  Dr.  An- 
drews' report  for  the  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau 
(q.  v.)  contain  most  of  the  up-to-date,  pri- 


mary source  material  on  phosphorus  poison- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Poisoningy  IndustriaL  (See  Index  cat- 
alogue of  the  surgeon  general's  li- 
brary and  Index  medicus,  under 
Lead,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  Phosphor- 
us, etc.,  passim.) 

Pietrowiczy  S.  R.  A  case  of  brass 
molder's  ague.  (Journal  of  Amer- 
ican  medical    association,    Chicago, 

1904,  v.  43:465.) 

In  a  brass  moider  in  Chicago. 
Polishing   and   buffing.      (Fourteenth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  state 
factory  inspector,  Albany,   1899,  p. 

32-35.) 

Relates  mainly  to  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  polishing  and  buffing. 

Pottery  industry,  Health  conditions  in 
the.  Diseases  and  disease  tenden- 
cies of  occupations.  (New  Jersey 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries,  twenty-eighth  annual  re- 
port, Trenton,  1905,  p.  177-197-) 
Description  of  processes  and  statisucs. 

Pratt,  Edward  Ewing.  Occupational 
diseases.  Preliminary  report  on  lead 
poisoning  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  an  appendix  on  arsenical  poi- 
soning. (First  report  of  New  York 
factory  investigating  commission. 
1912.    Appendix  vi,  p.  365-569) 

........  Lead  poisoning  in  New  York 

city.  (American  labor  legislation 
review,  June  1912,  v.  2,  no.  2:273- 
280.) 

Price,  George  M.  Hygiene  of  occupa- 
tion. (In  Reference  handbook  of 
the  medical  sciences,  ed.  by  Albert 
H.  Buck,  1904,  V.  6:316-333.) 

Comprehensive  discussion  of  the  entire 
subject. 

Effects  of  confined  air  upon 

the  health  of  workers.  (American 
labor  legislation  review,  June  1912, 
V.  2,  no.  2:312-315.) 

Medical     factory     inspection. 

(Transactions  of  Sixth  international 
congress  on  tuberculosis.  I08.  v. 
4,  pt.  1:307-310.) 

Brief  outline  showing  the  need  for  medi- 
cal  inspection  of  factories. 

Sanitation  and  ventilation  of 

factories.  (Academy  of  political  sci- 
ence. New  York,  v.  2,  no.  2:32-34.) 
Brief  discussion  based  on  experience  as 
special  investigator  for  Joint  Board  of  San- 
itary Control  and  New  York  State  Factory 
InvcstiRating  Commission.  Not  as  complete 
as  article  in  Labor  Legislation  Reriew 
(q.  v.). 
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Pritchard,  J.  F.  Diseases  of  railway 
men  caused  by  their  occupations. 
(American  academy  of  railway  sur- 
geons report,  1896.  Chicago,  1897, 
p.  136-144.  Also  (abstr.)  Journal  of 
American  medical  association,  1897, 
V.  28: 11^-1171.) 

Especially  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
from  strain  of  responsibility  over  life. 

Ramsey,  M.  E.  Practical  life  insur- 
ance examination.  Philadelphia, 
1908.    "Occupation",  p.  20-23. 

Brief  treatment  of  occupations  as  affecting 
insurance  risks. 

Randolph,  R.  L.  A  clinical  and  exper- 
imental study  of  the  so-called  oys- 
ter shucker's  keratitis.  (Johns  Hop- 
kins   hospital    bulletin,    Baltimore, 

1895,  V.  6:  150-154.) 

Description,  with  cases,  of  eye  disease 
produced  by  injuries  from  oyster  shells. 

RaveneU  M.  P.    Anthrax.    (In  Osier's 
Modern  medicine,  1907,  v.  3:42-51.) 
Complete   technical    discussion,    with    sta- 
tistics   of    occupations    of    persons    affected 
with  the  disease. 

Raymond,  Rossiter  W.  Hygiene  of 
metal  mines.  (In  A  treatise  on 
hygriene  and  public  health,  ed.  by 
A.  H.  Buck,  V.  2.  Ziemssen's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  medicine,  v.  19:253-264.) 

Discusses  ventilation,  dust,  temperature, 
etc. 

The  hygiene  of  mines.  (Trans- 
actions of  the  American  institute  of 
mining  engineers,  1879-80,  v.  8:97- 
120.) 

Practicallv  same  as  his  Hygiene  of  Metal 
Mines  (q.  v.),  with  quotadons  f rom  Sheaf er's 
Hygiene  of  Coal  Mines  (q.  v.). 

Reporting  of  industrial  diseases.  New 
York  State  department  of  labor.  Al- 
bany, 1912,  25  p. 

Pamphlet  for  physicians  containing  the 
law,  a  statement  of  its  purpose,  and  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  diseases  to  be  reported 
and   their   symptoms. 

Re3mold8»    H.    R.      Caisson    disease. 

(Railway  surgical  journal,  Chicago, 

Feb.  1909.  V.  15:255-59.) 
Rice»  M.  B.     White  lead  poisoning. 

(Alkaloidal  clinic,  Chicago,  1905,  v. 

12:460-462.) 

In  painters  and  employees  of  white-lead 

factories. 

Riggs,  C.  Eugene.  Nervous  disorders 
and  paralyses  from  excessive  use  of 
the  parts  affected — ^vertigo,  tremor, 
and  lead  poisoning.  (In  System  of 
practical  therapeutics,  ed.  by  H.  A. 
Hare,  Philadelphia,  1892,  v.  3-419- 
456.) 

From  medical  standpoint,  withotit  regard 


to  origin,  but  including  writer's  and  tele- 
grapher's cramp  and  lead  poisoning. 
Rohe»  George  H.  The  hygiene  of  oc- 
cupations. (In  American  public 
health  association.  Public  health 
papers  and  reports,  1884.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  1885,  V.  10: 165-173.) 

Brief,  concrete  description  of  causes  of 
disease  in  unhealthful  trades,  with  general 
summary  of  American  literature  and  Massa- 
chusetts mortality  statistics. 

Royer,  B.  P.,  Holmes^  £.  B.  Fifteen 
cases  of  anthrax  treated  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia municipal  hospital.  (The- 
rapeutic gazette,  etc.,  Detroit,  1908, 
3  s.  V.  24:6-17.  Also  Pennsylvania 
medical  journal,  Athens,  1907-8,  v. 
1 1 :  937-949.     Illustrated.) 

Elaborate  description  of  cases,  all  of  which 
were  occupational  in  origin,  from  handling 
hair,  leather,  etc. 

Russel,  C.  P.     Table  of  deaths  from 
■  phthisis  in  New  York  city,  showing 
relative  mortality  of  various  profes- 
sions.   (Medical  record,  N.  Y.,  1873, 

v.  8:93.) 

Statistics,  without  discussion. 

Ryan,  L.  M.  Compressed-air  illness  in 
caisson  work.  (American  labor  leg- 
islation review,  June  1912,  v.  2,  no.  2: 

350-355.) 

, . .  Compressed-air   disease  from 

a  clinical  aspect.  (New  York  medi- 
cal journal,  July  31,  1909,  v.  90:  193- 
198.    Also  reprint.) 

Describes  the  causes,  methods  of  preren- 
tion,  symptoms,  types,  and  treatment,  with 
the  clinical  history  of  two  cases. 

Ryland,  K.  Phosphorus  necrosis  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  peculiar  to  lu- 
cifer-match  makers.  (St.  Louis 
medical  and  surgical  journal,  1854,  v. 
12:28-^4,) 

Based  mainly  on  European  experience, 
but  describes  conditions  ox  work  in  a  St. 
Louis   match   factory. 

Safety  and  securiQr  of  American  life. 
American  institute  of  social  service. 
New  York,  1906. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  factories.  (See 
reports  of  factory  inspection  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  labor  of  the 
various  states.) 

Sanitary    commission    of    Massachu- 
setts.    Boston,   1850.     Influence  of 
occupation  on  health,  p.  85-87,  129, 
and  508-510. 

Occupation  mortality  statistics,  and  mor- 
tality and  conditions  of  work  of  shoemakers 
in  Lynn. 

Schamberg,  P.  J.  Grain  itch  (acaro- 
dermatitis  urticarioides) :  a  study  of 
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a  new  disease  in  this  country.  (Jour- 
nal of  cutaneous  diseases,  1910,  v. 
28:67-89.     Illustrated.) 

Scienufic  description  of  the  disease  with- 
out special  regard  to  its  origin. 

Schwab,  Sidnev  I.  Neurasthenia  in 
garment  workers.  (American  labor 
legislation  review,  New  York,  Jan. 

1911,  V.  1:27-33.  Bulletin  of  the 
American  economic  association,  4th 
series,   no.  2: 265-27-1.) 

General  results  of  study  of  7000  garment 
workers  in  St.  Louis  dispensary  during 
ten  years. 

Schwartz,  G.  J.,  Royer,  B.  F.,  Keen, 
W.  W.  Anthrax.  (Annals  of  sur- 
gery, 1905,  V.  42:286-296.) 

General  discussion  of  the  disease  and  des- 
cription of  case  in  a  farmer  who  had  skinned 
a  cow. 

Schwartz,  H.  J.,  Sincard,  M.  H.  Brass 
founder's  ague.  (Cornell  university 
medical  college  bulletin,  Jan.  1905.) 

Scott,  A,  L.  Report  on  "hatting". 
(Report  of  the  Board  of  health  of 
Connecticut,  1887-8,  New  Haven, 
1889,  V.  11:299-300.) 

Brief  description  of  processes*  arguing  that 
the  making  of  hats  is  a  healthful  occupation. 

Scott,  W.  J.  Hygiene  of  the  laboring 
classes.  (Ohio  medical  journal,  1881, 

V.    1 :  17-22.) 

Brief,  general  discussion  of  dangers  to 
health  of  lead  workers,  stonecutters,  cigar- 
makers,  etc. 

Hygiene  of  the  working  class- 
es. (Cleveland  medical  gazette, 
1885-86,  V.  1:383-387.) 

Plea  for  public  baths  as  method  of  pre- 
Tenting  occupational  diseases. 

Seager,  Henry  R.  Cooperation  in  pro- 
moting industrial  hygiene.  (Amer- 
ican labor  legislation  review,  June 

1912,  V.  2,  no.  2:235-241.) 

Sewall,  Hannah  R.  Child  labor  in  the 
United  States.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  la- 
bor, Bulletin  52.  "Conditions  aflFect- 
ing  children",  p.  506-516;  "Health  of 
working  children",  p.  528-5^2.) 

Sanitary  and  other  conditions  in  factories, 
and  facts  obtained  by  questioning  the  chil* 
dren   and   their   parents. 

Sexton,  SamueL  The  ear  and  its  dis- 
eases. "The  effect  of  high  atmos- 
pheric i>ressure  on  the  ear  in  tun- 
nels, caissons,  etc.  The  effects  of 
submarine  diving  on  the  ear."     p. 

428-434- 

With  description  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
deafness  occurring  among  employees  of  the 
Hudson  Riyer  Tunnel.  In  part  practically 
the  same  as  in  Medical  Record,  1887  (q.  y.). 


On      the      effect     of     high 

atmospheric  pressure  on  the  ear. 
(Medical  record,  N.  Y.,  1887,  v.  32: 

732-734.) 

Based  on  treatment  for  ear  trouble  of 
a  number  of  employees  working  in  the  Hud> 
son  Riyer  Tunnel. 

Shambaugh,   Geo.   E.,   Boot,    G.   W. 

Reports  on  occupation  deafness. 
(Report  of  Illinois  commission  on 
occupational  diseases,  Jan.  191 1,  p. 

150-155.) 

Discussion  of  occupations  which  may  lead 
to  deafness  and  of  boiiermaker's  deafness, 
based  mainly  on  European  sources. 

Sharpies^  C.  W.  A  contribution  to 
the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
diver's  palsy.  (Journal  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  N.  Y.,  1894,  v. 
21,  n.  s.  V.  19:636-640.) 

Report  of  a  single  case  and  autopsy. 

Sheafen  H.  C.  Hygiene  of  coal  mines. 
(In  Treatise  on  hygiene  and  public 
health,  ed.  by  A.  H.  Buck,  v.  2. 
Ziemsscn's  Cyclopedia  of  medicine, 
v.  19:229-250.) 

Describes  character  of  work,  danger  from 
gases,  lack  of  yentilation,  etc. 

Shoe  factory  operatives.  Diseases  and 
disease  tendencies  of  occupations. 
(New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  and  industries,  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual report,  1903,  p.  371-375.) 

General  description  and  sickness  statis- 
tics of  seyen  factories  employing  1,000 
hands. 

Silk  industry.  (Report  on  condition 
of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in 
the  United  States,  61  st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  Senate  doc.  645,  v.  4.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Chas. 
P.  Neill,  commissioner  of  labor. 
"Light  and  ventilation",  p.  179-181.) 
General  results  of  official  inyestigation  in 
New  Jersey  and   Pennsylvania. 

Skeely  S.  Lead  colic,  or  mine  sickness. 
(St.  Louis  medical  and  surgical  jour- 
nal, 1848,  V.  6: 125-129.) 

Based  on  experience  with  oyer  a  hundred 
cases  among  lead  miners,  with  histories  of 
a  number  of  cases. 

Smith,  A.  H.  Effects  of  high  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  including  the  cais- 
son disease.  College  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  alumni  association 
prize  essay,  Brooklyn,  i873i  53  P. 
Pub.  also  by  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn bridge  co. 

Extensive  treatise  giving  his  experience 
as  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Bridge  Co., 
but  based  on  theory  which  has  now  b^n 
abandoned, 
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Caisson     disease.       (Medical 

record,  N.  Y.,  1894.  v.  45: 130-133.) 

Based  on  experience  as  physician  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  with 
employees  of  the  East  Riyer  Tunnel. 

.The  caisson  disease.  (In  Pep- 
per, American  system  of  practical 
medicine,  v.  3:854-860.) 

Brief  treatment  ossed  on  his  Effects  of 
High  Atmospheric  Pressure  (q.  y.). 

Physiologic,    pathologic    and 

therapeutic    effects    of    compressed 
air,  Detroit,  1886. 

New  edition  of  his  Effects  of  High  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure,  with  addition  of  a  chapter 
on  therapeutic  uses  of  compressed  air. 

Snow,  Walter  B.    Dust  removal  in  a 
brass  foundry.    (Heating  and  venti- 
lating magazine,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1907,  v. 
4: 30-35.    Illustrate^l.) 
Scientific,  practical. 

Sommerfeld,  Tlu,  Oliver,  Thomas, 
Putzeys,  Felix.  List  of  industrial 
poisons.  Prepared  for  the  Interna- 
tional association  for  labor  legisla- 
tion. (U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.  Bulle- 
tin no.  86.  Jan.  1910,  p.  147-169) 

Sommerfela,  Th^  Fischer,  R.  List  of 
industrial  poisons  and  other  sub- 
stances injurious  to  health  found  in 
industrial  processes.  Prepared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  International 
association  for  labor  legislation. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.  Bulletin 
no.  100,  May  1912,  p.  733-759-)      „   . 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  list  in  Bulletin 
S6,  with  an  outline  of  the  work  along  this 
line  of  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  an  outline  by  Dr. 
Fischer  of  measures  for  the  protection  of 
workers  against  danger  of  poison. 

Soper,  George  A,  The  air  and  venti- 
lation of  subways.  N.  Y.  Wiley 
and  sons,  1909,  244  p.  Health  of 
employees  in  European  subways,  p. 
77f  98.  "Health  of  New  York  sub- 
way employees",  p.  195-229.  (Also 
Technology  quarterly,  Boston,  1907, 
V.  20:218-245.) 

Results  of  original  inyestigations  into  the 
effects  of  metallic  dust  on  health  of  em- 
ployees.  Practically  identical  with  report 
made  in  1907  to  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Spedal  regulations  for  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  industries  enforced  by  the 
factory  inspectors  in  England. 
(New  York  State  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  twenty-fourth  annual  re- 
port, Albany,  1906,  p.  833-879.) 
Text  of  English  laws. 

Spratling,  W.  P.  Report  of  fifty- 
seven  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in 


six  years  among  silk-mill  employees 
in  a  manufacturing  city  in  New  Jer- 
sey. (New  York  medical  journal, 
1894,  ^-  59^614-616.) 

Giyes  cause  as  "prolonged  and  excessiye 
OTcrtax  of  mind  and  hody"  in  the  course 
of  their   occupation.     Tables. 

Stainsby,  William.  Diseases  and  dis- 
ease tendencies  of  occupation.  The 
glass  industry  and  the  hatting  in- 
dustry. Trenton,  N.  T.  1901.  55 
p.  (From  the  Twenty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  statistics 
of  New  Jersey.) 

(See  Glass  industry  and  Hatting  industry.) 

Stmnden,  Wm.  T.  The  eflFect  of  occu- 
pation and  habits  on  life  insurance 
risks.  Pub.  by  N.  Y.  Life  insur- 
ance CO.  (Also  in  his  Ideal  pro- 
tection, N.  Y.,  1897,  p.  100-118.) 

Gives  classification  of  occupations,  with 
number  of  insurance  companies  which  re- 
ject  persons  in  each,  number  which  discrim- 
inate against  the  specified  occupations,  and 
number  which  accept  persons  engaged  in 
them  without  restriction. 

Starr»  M.  Allen.  Industrial  diseases 
due  to  the  use  of  metallic  poisons 
and  the  measures  needed  for  their 
prevention.  (Medical  record,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  3,  1912,  V.  81:205-207.) 

Discusses  briefly  lead,  arsenic,  mercury 
and  phosphorus. 

Stevens,  George  A.  The  health  of 
printers:  a  study  in  industrial  hy- 
giene. (Twenty-fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  New  York  bureau  of  la- 
bor statistics  for  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1906.    Albany,  1907,  p.  71- 

152.) 

Mortality  statistics  for  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  descriptions  of  health 
conditions. 

Stewart,  D.  D.  Lead  convulsions;  a 
study  of  sixteen  cases.  (American 
journal  of  medical  sciences,  Philadel- 
phia, 1895,  n.  s.  V.  109:288-306.) 

Four  of  these  cases  were  of  occupational 
origin,  in  persons  who  handled  dyes  and 
paints. 

Stickler,  J.  W.  Hatters*  consumption. 
(New  York  medical  journal.  May  29, 
1886,  V.  43:  598-602.    Also  reprint.) 

Description  of  processes  and  effects,  with 
abstracts  of  letters  from  hatters*  societies, 
records  of  17  cases,  and  morulity  statistics. 

Diseases  of  hatters.    (Report 

of  the  Board  of  health  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 1885-6,  Trenton,  1887,  v.  10: 166- 
188.) 

Describes  processes  and  sanitarjr  condi- 
tions of  workrooms  and  gives  statistics  of 
physical  condition  of  240  employees  in  hat 
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factories  and  mortality  statistics  of  hatters 
in  Newark  and  Orange. 

Stickler,  J.  W.,  Lane,  F.  B^  Stubbart, 
J.  B.  Diseases  of  workers  in  textile 
goods.  (New  Jersey  board  of  health, 
twelfth  annual  report,  1888,  p.  159- 
178.) 


Describes  processes,  and  si^es  table  show- 
ig  results  of  inquiry  into  ais< 
since  entering  mill. 


ing  results  of  inquiry  into  diseases  acquired 


Sullivan,  J.  W.  The  printer's  health. 
(Typographical  journal,  1903,  v.  23, 
no.  5,  p.  425-429;  no.  6,  p.  527-532. 
Reprinted,  condensed,  in  Commons, 
Trade  unionism  and  labor  prob- 
lems, p.  435-454.) 

Based  on  mortality  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
national  Typographical  Union  and  of  local 
union  no.  6  (New  York  Citvj,  with  des- 
criptions of  unhealthful  conditions. 

Sumner,  Helen  L.  History  of  women 
in  industry  in  the  United  States. 
(Report  on  condition  of  wocnan  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United 
States,  61  St  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate 
doc.  645,  V.  9.  Health  in  textile 
factories,  p.  100-108.) 

Mainly  on  health  of  Lowell  factory  women 
before   1880. 

Taylor,  G.  R.  The  Chicago  industrial 
exhibit.  (Charities  and  the  com- 
mons, N.  Y.,  1907,  V.  18:38-45.  Il- 
lustrations.) 

Popular  account,  with  reference  to  san* 
itary  conditions  in  factories. 

Thayer,  Gordon.  Matches  or  men. 
(Everybody's  magazine,  April  1912, 
V.  26:490-498.) 

Popular  article  on  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Thompson,  T.  Kennard.  Pneumatic 
caissons.  (Scientific  American  sup- 
plement,  Oct.   17,   1908,  V.   66:244- 

247.) 

Mainly  technical  description  of  caissons, 
but  contains  also  brief  account  of  caisson 
disease. 

Thompson,  W.  Gilman.  Classifica- 
tion of  occupational  diseases. 
(American  labor  legislation  review, 
June  1912,  V.  2,  no.  2: 185-191.) 

Occupational  diseases  of  mod- 
ern life.  (Journal  of  the  Maine  state 
medical  association,  March  1912. 
Also  pamphlet.) 

Occupational      poisoning. 

(Journal  of  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing chemistry,  June  1912,  v.  4:454- 

457.) 

On  the  prcTalence,  nature^  and  means  of 
mitigation  of  occupational  poisoning. 

Resum6    of    the    importance 

and  prevalence  of  the  occupational 


diseases.     (Medical  record,   N.   Y., 
Feb.  3,  1912,  v.  81:201-202.) 
Introductory  outline  of  the  subject. 

Reporting  of  occupational  dis- 
eases by  physicians.  (Academy  of 
political  science.  New  York,  v.  2,  no. 
2:24-31.) 

Practical  article  with  sample  schedules 
and  history  cards. 

Notes  on  the  caisson  disease. 

(Medical  record,  N.  Y.,  1894,  v.  45: 

133-134.) 

Brief  discussion  with  descnption  of  sev- 
eral cases. 

Tracy,  Roger  S.  Hygiene  of  occupa- 
tion. (In  Ziemssen,  Hugo  von.,  ed. 
Cyclopaedia  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   New  York,  1874-1881.    v.  19: 

3-78.) 

Comprehensive  treatise  (1879)  with  clas- 
sification of  occupations,  descriptions  of 
dangerous  processes,  effects  of  poisons,  dusts, 
constrained   attitudes,    etc.      Bibliography. 

Report  on  tobacco  and  cigar 

manufactories.  (New  York  city 
board  of  health  report,  1872,  p.  308- 

3II-) 

General  discussion  of  results  of  sanitary 
inspection  to  determine  effects  on  health  of 
workers. 

Dusty     occupations.       (New 

York  State  factory  inspector,  sec- 
ond annual  report,  1888,  Albany, 
1889.  p.  68-^.) 

General  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  dust, 
with  tuberculosis  statistics  of  dusty  occupa- 
tions. 

Trask,  John  W.  A  digest  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  various  states 
relating  to  the  reporting  of  cases  of 
sickness.  U.  S.  Public  health  and 
marine-hospital  service.  Public 
health  bulletin  no.  45.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  191 1.    191  P. 

Abstracts  of  laws  by  states,  and  tables  of 
notifiable  diseases,  including  occupational 
diseases. 

Tuberculosis.  American  federation  of 
labor.  Movement  inaugurated  and 
plan  adopted  by  the  American  fed- 
eration of  labor  to  war  on  con- 
sumption. 2d  ed.,  1909.  Washing- 
ton, American  federation  of  labor, 
1909. 

Influence  of  occupation  in  tu- 
berculosis. (Thirty-seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Michigan  State  board 
of  health,  Lansing,  1909,  p.  93-100.) 

Statistics  of  occupations  of  19,642  tuber- 
culous persons  in  Michi^n,  189S-1908,  and 
mortality  statistics  of  various  occupations. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  industries 

of   Massachusetts.     (Massachusetts 
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Labor  bulletin,  July  1909,  v.  14:81- 
104.    Whole  no.  65.) 

Brief  descriptionB  of  yarious  industries 
which  produce  tuberculosis,  and  methods  of 
relief  and  prevention  in  use. 

Relation  of  occupation  to  tu- 
berculosis. (Monthly  bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  department  of 
health,  Sept.  1908,  n.  s.  v.  3,  no.  9: 

238-239).  .... 

Occupation  statistics  of  patients  at  the 
Henry  Phipps  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Tyson*  James.  On  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  A  clinical  lecture,  (Phil- 
adelphia medical  times,  Jan.  9,  1886, 
V.  16:261-264.) 

Account  of  results  of  lead  poisoning  in  a 
house  painter. 

United  States  Bureau  of  labor.  Bulle- 
tins 44  (see  Doehring),  52  (see  Se- 
wall),  75  (see  Kober),  79  (see  Hoff- 
man), 82  (see  Hoffman),  86  (see 
Andrews,  Sommerfeld,  and  Interna- 
tional association  for  labor  legisla- 
tion), 92  (see  International  associa- 
tion for  labor  legislation),  95  (see 
Oliver,  Hamilton,  Andrews,  and 
Laws),  96  (see  Hanson  and  Obenau- 
er),  100  (see  Laws  and  Sommerfeld), 
85,  91  and  97  (see  Laws). 

Report  on  condition  of  wom- 
an and  child  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States,  61  st  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
Senate  doc.  645,  1910-1912  (see  Cot- 
ton textile  industry.  Clothing,  Glass 
industry.  Silk  industry.  Laundries, 
Chaney,  and  Sumner). 

Report  on  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  1912,  v. 
3.  A  study  of  working  conditions 
in  American  steel  mills. 

Treats  of  the  yarious  factors  affecting  the 
health  and  effidencv  of  the  working  force, 
e.  g.  the  7-day  week,  the  12-hour  day,  tem- 
perature, etc. 

Fourth    annual    report     (see 

Working  women). 

Twenty-second  annual  report 

(see  Laws). 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report 

(see  Harris). 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.  Working  hours  of 
women  in  factories.     (Charities,  N. 

Y.,  1906-7,  V.  17:13-21.) 

Describes  actual  conditions,  non-enforce- 
ment of  ten-hour  law,  and  results  in  physical 
condition  of  working  women. 

Van  Rensselaer,  H.  The  pathology 
of  the  caisson  disease.  (Medical 
record,  N.  Y.,  1891,  v.  40: 141-150; 


178-182.  Also  Transactions  of  the 
medical  society  of  New  York,  1891, 
p.  408-444.     I  pi.     Bibliography.) 

Thorough  treatise,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  post-mortem  examinations,  results  of  ex- 
periments  with  animals,  and  history  of  theor- 
ies, upholding  the  mechanical  congestion 
theory. 

Veasey,  C.  A,  Central  amblyopia  in  a 
dye-worker,  probably  produced  by 
inhalation  of  the  aniline  dyes. 
(American  journal  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy, St.  Louis,  1898,  V.  15: 149-152. 
Also  reprint.) 
Single  case. 

Wainwright,  J.  M.,  Nichols,  H.  T.  Two 
phases  of  anthracite  mine  hygiene. 
(Transactions  of  the  Luzerne  county 
medical  society,  Wilkesbarre,  1905* 
V.    13: 100-116.     Discussion,  p.   116- 

117.) 

On  hookworm  disease  and  the  relation 
between  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  anthra- 
cosis,  with  occupation  mortality  statistics. 

Wald,  Lillian  D.  The  doctor  and  the 
nurse  in  industrial  establishments. 
(Academy  of  political  science.  New 
York,  V.  2,  no.  2:41-47.) 

Results  of  experience  of  yarious  estab- 
lishments. 

Walling,  William  English.  The  dan- 
gerous trades.  (Fourteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  International  as- 
sociation of  factory  inspectors  of 
America,  p.  35-42.) 

Walton,  G.  L.,  Carter.  C.  F.  Metal- 
turners'  paralysis.  (American  jour- 
nal of  medical  sciences,  Phila.,  1892, 
n.  s.  V.  104:61-63.) 

General  aiscussion  and  account  of  two 
cases  in  brass  workers. 

Warman,  D.  The  diseases  of  potters, 
their  causes  and  prevention.  (Elev- 
enth annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
health  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  1887, 
p.  97-116.) 

Describes  nature  of  the  occupation,  its  in- 
fluence on  health,  and  sanitary  conditions 
in  potteries  of  New  Jersey. 

Warthin,  A.  S.  A  preliminary  report 
on  some  occupational  diseases  oc- 
curring in  Michigan.  (Public  health, 
published  quarterly  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  health,  Michigan,  Tan.- 
March,  1912,  v.  7,  no.  i,  p.  67-77.) 

On  miner's  cramp,  compressed-air  dis- 
ease, miner's  nystagmus,  etc.,  with  cases. 

Washburn,  E.  Practical  studies  in  oc- 
cupational hygiene.  (Monthly  bul- 
letin, State  board  of  health,  Massa- 
chusetts.   Boston,  191 1,  V.  6:74-77.) 

Weidner,  CarL    Occupational  diseases. 
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(Kentucky  medical  journal,  Feb.  I5»  cism  of  existing  laws.     (American 

1911,  V.  9:171-175,    Discussion,  175-  labor  legislation  review,  June  1911, 

177.)  V.  I,  no.  2: 110-112.) 

Brief,  concrete  treatment  of  a  large  num-  Urging  investigations  to  establish  stand- 

ber  of  different  diseases.  ards. 

Wheatley,  F.  G.     Factory  inspection.      Temperature  and  humidity  in 

(Medical    communications,    Massa-  factories.     (American  labor  legisla- 

chusetts    medical    society,    Boston,  tion  review,  June  1912,  v.  2,  no.  2: 

1907,  V.  20:501-506.     Discussion,  p.  297-304.) 

506-^09.)  Sanitary    dangers    of    certain 

With  special  reference  to  MassachusetU  occupations.     (Journal  of  the  Mass- 

and  to  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  achusettS    association    of   boards    of 

Wilbur^  Creuy  L.    Notification  of  oc-  health.     May     1904,     v.     14:92-106, 

cupational  diseases.     (American  la-  Also  reprint.) 

bor  legislation  review,  June  1912,  V.      ..Factory    sanitation    and    cffi- 

2,  no.  2:339-345.)  ciency.     (In  Technology  and  indus- 

Better  statistics  of  industrial  trial  efficiency,  a  series  of  papers  pre- 

mortality    for    the    United    States.  sented  at  the  Congress  of  technol- 

(Publications  of  the  American  sta-  ogy.     Boston,    191 1.     McGraw-Hill 

tistical  association,  June  1909,  v.  11:  book  company,  N.  Y.,  191 1,  p.  4p- 

505-509)  448.    Also  abstract  in  Journal  of  m- 

Plea  for  more  definite  statements  of  oc-  dustrial  and  engineering  chemistry, 

cupations  on  death  certificates.  j?^^*.^^    -d^     t«t»    ,.    ^,^^q  *•••  \ 

Wile.  Ira  S.    laundry  hygiene     (Med-  ^T'ii^Ji^'l^-.^i^^i;^  urn- 

Ical   news,    N.   Y.,   1904,   v.   85:  1065-  perature  and   humidity   in   New   York   fac- 

1068.)  tories. 

On  health  of  employees,  giring  results  of       Industrial    hygiene.       Boston, 

investigation  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  London,  191  j.     40  p.       (Health-education  fC- 

Pans,  and  New  York  City.  ^i^^    «^  «T\ 

Williams   Henry   Smith*     Poisonous  ^^^^*  °Si.  ^^    .       ,        ... 

J^o^ril-e     ^Thl  «VvriT  f/^^o  J  ttIk       Thc  cash  value  of  factory  vcn- 

^^2    f  2i-T?(^TlS1            ^'  ^»l^^i^"-        (Transactions      of"^    the 

Bnef 'popular  iSicle.  Sixth  international  congress  on  tu- 

Wflson,  G.  B.    Air-conditioning:  being  ^|''<^"J;^^is,  Washington,  1908.    v.  3: 

a  short  treatise  on  the  humidifica-  ^°4:.^^'^.         u.         ^    ,.        ^  _*      ^ 

tipn.  ventilation.  coolinR,  and  the  hy-  crlSTrtSuSSL" fr'o"^  ^5  ^:^Jl^ 

giene  of  textile  factories,  especially  phone  and  telegraph  operators  when  work- 

with  relation  to  those  in  the  U.  S.  ,  room  was  ycntilated. 

'A.    New  York,  1908.    138  p.  Witmcr,  A.  F.    Clinical  aspects  of  the 

An  effort  to  show  how  methods  used  occupation  neuroses.    (Proceedings, 

abroad  can  be  applied  to  Ajnerican  condi-  Philadelphia  COUnty  medical  society, 

SiThy^Sne''                 '          "*  incidentally  pj^jj^^    ^^^  ^    ,^.  ,.^       ^^^^   p^.j^^. 

Wilson,  James  C.     Chronic  lead  poi-  delphia  polyclinic,  1898,  Y  7:44-^48.) 

soning.      (In    Pepper's    System    of  ^^Sl                             Physidan's  standi, 

practical  medicine  by  American  au-  Wood,  H.  B.    The  influence  of  factory 

diors.    Philadelphia,  1886.    v.  5:678-  inspectors      upon      public      health. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  review  of  a  year's  labor  legislation 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mere  academic  interest. 
But  times  have  changed. 

To  the  faithful  few  who  once  sought  the  scattered  labor  laws  in 
the  elusive  sheep-bound  "session  volumes'*,  there  have  been  added  in 
recent  years  new  thousands  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  labor 
legislation.  And  no  longer  need  one  say,  as  did  an  editor  of  a 
trade-union  paper  only  four  years  ago,  "We  bum  midnight  oil  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  labor  laws  have  already  been  passed". 

A  review  of  the  labor  laws,  in  convenient  form  and  available  at 
the  time  when  most  needed,  is  a  register  of  progress  in  a  never-end- 
ing but  increasingly  interesting  campaign.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  A  careful  report  upon  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last 
legislative  sessions  is  an  important  step  in  the  preparation  for  the 
next. 

Time  was  when  most  labor  bills  were  drafted  over  night  and 
introduced  next  morning  in  the  midst  of  busy  legislative  sessions. 
Hasty  and  ill-considered  action  is  still  too  common.  But  in  recent 
years  much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  careful  bill  drafting  as 
well  as  to  the  legislative  experiences  of  the  different  states.  "Rea- 
sonable uniformity  is  an  essential  requirement",  declares  an  able 
and  progressive  leader  in  a  manufacturers'  association,  "and  there 
is  nothing  that  will  promote  uniformity  and  progress  more  than  a 
general  knowledge  of  laws  already  enacted." 

Of  special  significance  in  the  labor  legislation  of  this  year  are 
two  Massachusetts  laws,  one  providing  for  minimum-wage  boards 
and  the  other  for  reorganization  of  factory  inspection.  More  strin- 
gent laws  in  several  states  requiring  notification  of  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  and  the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion measures  by  four  additional  states,  are  also  of  first  import- 
ance.   Federal  labor  legislation  is  noticeably  incre€tsing  in  volume, 
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and  Congress  this  year  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  eight-hour  and 
the  government  employees'  accident  compensation  measures.  Of 
more  than  ordinary  significance,  too,  are  the  prohibition  of  poison- 
ous phosphorus  matches  through  the  use  of  the  taxing  power,  and 
the  authorization  of  an  industrial  relations  commission. 

The  recent  adoption  of  new  constitutions  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  of  progressive  constitutional  amendments  in  Ohio,  laid 
broad  foundations  for  protective  legislation  in  those  states.  The 
Arizona  constitution,  for  example,  called  upon  the  legislature  to 
pass  a  compulsory  compensation  act,  while  the  Ohio  constitution 
expressly  provides  that  laws  "fixing  and  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor,  establishing  a  minimum  wage,  and  providing  for  the  comfort, 
health  and  safety  and  general  welfare  of  all  employees"  may  be 
enacted  and  that  **no  other  provision  of  the  constitution  shall 
impair  or  limit  this  power". 

This,  our  fourth  cmnual  Review  of  Labor  Legislation,  supple- 
ments earlier  publications,  and,  by  bringing  down  to  date  the  record 
of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  furnishes  a  basis  for 
further  constructive  work. 

For  valued  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  the  section  relating 
to  workmen's  compensation  laws  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Ernst 
Freund,  of  the  Chicago  University  Law  School,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  the  tabular  analysis  on  that  subject  to  P.  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  To  Dr.  Helen  L.  Sumner  is  due  the 
main  credit  for  the  long  painstaking  analysis  of  the  remaining 
topics.  ^ 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1912 


L  ANALYSIS  BY  SUBJECTS  AND  BY  STATES 

The  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  thirteen  states  which  held  regular 
legislative  sessions  in  1912,  and  by  the  seven  states  which  held  special 
sessions  during  the  year,  are  indexed  below  in  alphabetical  order  by 
subjects  and  by  states,  with  chapter  references  to  the  session  laws 
of  each  state.  The  new  federal  laws,  and  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
two  states  (California  and  Texas)  which  held  special  sessions  late  in 
191 1,  are  also  included.  Since  the  Vermont  legislature  does  not 
convene  until  October,  the  record  of  its  session  could  not  be  included 
here. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  DISEASES 

A.  REPORTING. 

The  movement  for  compulsory,  uniform  reports  of  industrial  acci- 
dents and  diseases,  as  a  basis  for  investigation,  for  the  classification 
of  dangerous  trades,  and  for  preventive  legislation,  made  distinct 
progress  during  the  year. 

a.  Accidents. 

Seven  states  enacted  new  or  strengthened  old  laws  relating  to  the. 
reporting  of  accidents.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  laws 
passed  in  1912  require  all  employers  to  report  serious  accidents  to 
employees  while  at  work,  and  in  California  all  employers  except 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  similar  pursuits  and  employers  of 
domestic  labor  must  report  such  accidents.  In  Rhode  Island  public 
utilities  must  report  serious  accidents,  whether  to  employees  or  to 
patrons;  in  Virginia  coal  mine  accidents  must  be  reported;  in 
Arizona  reports  are  required  of  mine  accidents  and  of  accidents  on 
public  utilities ;  and  in  New  Mexico  fatal  accidents  in  mines  must  be 
reported  at  once  by  telegraph  or  telephone. 

Arizona, — Public  service  corporations  are  required  to  file  with  the 
corporation  commission  reports  of  whatever  kinds  or  classes  of 
accidents  the  commission  may  designate.     These  reports  are  not 
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admissible  as  evidence  in  actions  for  damages,  but  the  ccwnmission 
must  investigate  the  causes  of  all  accidents.  Penalty  for  a  corpora- 
tion, from  $ioo  to  $5,000,  and  for  an  officer,  agent  or  employee,  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  for  each  offense.  (C.  90,  sees.  44,  76,  77.  In  effect.  May  28, 
1912).  The  state  mine  inspector  must  be  notified  immediately,  in 
the  quickest  possible  manner,  of  loss  of  life  or  serious  accident  in  a 
mine,  and  the  facts  must  be  reported  to  him  in  writing.  Penalty, 
from  $50  to  $300,  or  imprisonment  for  from  thirty  days  to  one  year, 
or  both.    (C  33,  sees.  13  and  39.    In  effect,  May  13,  1912). 

California, — ^AU  accidents  which  arise  out  of  or  in  the  course  of 
employment  and  which  result  in  death  or  in  disability  lasting  a  week 
or  more  must  be  reported  in  writing  by  the  employer,  within  fifteen 
days  after  their  occurrence,  to  the  industrial  accident  board. 
Employers  in  farming,  dairying,  agricultural  and  horticultural  pur- 
suits, poultry  raising,  and  domestic  service  are  excepted.  The  report 
must  contain  the  name  of  the  employer,  the  place  and  nature  of  the 
employment,  the  name,  address,  age,  nationality,  sex  and  occupation 
of  the  injured  person,  the  length  of  time  he  had  worked  at  the 
particular  occupation,  the  date  and  hour  of  the  accident,  the  hour 
when  he  began  work  on  that  date,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  injury, 
and  the  rate  of  wages.  Employers  must  also  keep  records  of  all  such 
accidents  and  these  records  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
industrial  accident  board.  But  no  statement  contained  in  a  report  is 
admissible  as  evidence  in  a  legal  action  arising  out  of  the  injury.  A 
supplementary  report,  containing  complete  statements  as  to  payments 
made  for  medical  or  other  care,  claims  for  damages,  and  any  com- 
promise or  settlement  of  such  claims,  must  be  sent  in  upon  the 
termination  of  the  disability  or  sixty  days  after  the  accident,  if  the 
disability  extends  longer  than  that  period.  And  if  any  payment  in 
settlement  of  a  claim  for  damages  is  made  thereafter  it  must  be 
reported  to  the  industrial  accident  board.  Physicians  who  attend 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  industrial  accidents  must  also  make 
reports,  within  ten  days  after  their  first  attendance  and  also  on  the 
termination  of  the  disability  or  of  their  attendance,  giving  specified 
information  in  regard  to  their  patients'  physical  condition.  Further- 
more, employers'  liability  insurance  companies  must  report  monthly 
to  the  industrial  accident  board  all  injuries  to  employees  reported  to 
them,  claims  for  damages  filed  and  settlements  or  compromises  made. 
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Employers,  physicians,  and  insurance  companies,  moreover,  must 
furnish  whatever  further  information  the  industrial  accident  board 
may  require  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  history  of  every  injury 
and  the  damages  or  cony)ensation  paid.  Penalty,  from  $10  to  $100, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both.  (C.  53. 
In  effect,  March  10,  1912).  The  law  of  191 1  requiring  reports  of 
accidents  on  railroads  is  extended  to  cover  accidents  on  all  public 
utilities.  These  reports  must  be  made  to  the  railroad  commission, 
which  may  investigate  the  causes  of  all  accidents  which  have  resulted 
in  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  person  or  property.  Neither  accident 
reports  nor  orders  or  recommendations  of  the  commission  relating 
to  accidents  are  admissible  as  evidence  in  actions  for  damages.  (C. 
14,  sec.  44.    In  effect,  February  21,  1912). 

Massachusetts, — All  employers,  instead  of  merely  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  businesses,  must  report  accidents 
v/ithin  ninety-six  hours,  instead  of  "forthwith",  to  the  chief  of  the 
district  police  (now  to  the  board  of  labor  and  industries).  As 
under  the  previous  law,  the  accidents  to  be  reported  are  those  which 
occur  while  the  employee  is  at  work  and  which  result  in  death  or 
in  such  bodily  injury  as  to  prevent  the  employee  from  returning 
to  work  within  four  days.  Employers  must  also  keep  records,  open 
to  inspection  by  the  factory  inspectors,  of  all  such  accidents.  It  is 
further  provided  that  no  statements  in  these  reports  shall  be 
admissible  in  an  action  arising  out  of  the  accident.  The  penalty, 
which  applies  not  only  to  failure  to  make  the  report,  but  to  failure 
to  keep  the  record,  is  raised  from  a  maximum  of  $20  to  a  maximum 
of  $25  and  a  minimum  of  $10  for  each  offense.  (C.  409.  In  effect, 
May  6,  1912). 

New  Jersey. — In  lieu  of  the  reports  required  by  the  act  of  191 1 
to  be  made  to  the  employers'  liability  commission,  employers  must 
notify  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  writing  of  all  accidents  "in  any 
employment  of  labor"  by  reason  of  which  an  employee  is  unable  to 
resume  work  within  two  weeks.  The  notification  must  contain  the 
tinue,  place,  and  cause  of  the  accident,  the  extent  of  injuries,  and  any 
other  facts  which  the  commissioner  may  require.  If  the  injury 
does  not  result  in  death,  the  report  must  be  filed  within  four  weeks 
after  the  accident,  and  if  it  results  in  death,  within  two  weeks 
thereafter.     Casualty  insurance  ccwnpanies  must  furnish  the  com- 
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missioner  with  similar  reports  of  the  same  class  of  accidents  within 
four  weeks  after  they  have  been  notified  of  the  injury,  or  within 
two  weeks  after  they  have  been  notified  of  the  death  of  an  employee 
insured  by  them.  These  reports  may  not  be  made  public  and  may 
not  be  opened  to  inspection  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  the  public  interest  requires,  but  they  are  at  the  service  of 
the  employers'  liability  commission.  They  may  not  be  used  as 
evidence  against  an  employer  in  any  action  for  damages.  Penalty, 
$50  for  each  separate  offense.    (C.  156.    In  effect,  March  26,  1912). 

New  Mexico, — Fatal  accidents  in  mines  must  be  reported  at 
once  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  and  within  ten  days  a  full  and 
complete  report  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  state  inspector  of 
mines.  Complete  records,  to  which  the  inspector  has  access,  must 
be  kept  at  mines  of  all  accidents,  whether  or  not  they  were  fatal. 
(C.  80.    In  effect,  September  6,  1912). 

Rhode  Island. — Every  public  utility  must  notify  the  public  utili- 
ties commission  of  all  accidents  attended  with  loss  of  human  life  or 
serious  injury,  and  the  commission  may  investigate  such  accidents. 
(C.  795,  sec  49.    In  effect,  April  17,  1912). 

Virginia. — The  state  mine  inspector  must  be  notified  forthwith 
of  any  explosion  or  other  accident  in  a  coal  mine  which  has  resulted 
in  loss  of  life  or  serious  personal  injury.  Penalty,  from  $10  to  $500, 
and  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  ninety  days.  (C.  178,  sec.  17. 
In  effect,  June  13,  1912). 

b.  Diseases. 

Two  new  states,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  are  added  to  the 
list  of  six  states  which  last  year  required  physicians  to  report  cases 
of  certain  occupational  diseases.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  moreover, 
that  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  has  requested  physicians,  as 
it  is  empowered  to  do  under  the  191 1  law,  to  report  all  occupa- 
tional diseases,  and  that  the  Maryland  law  of  1912,  though 
enumerating  the  same  diseases  that  must  be  reported  in  other  states, 
specifically  provides  that  physicians  must  report  all  diseases  con- 
tracted as  the  result  of  employment. 

Maryland. — Physicians  are  required  to  report  to  the  state  board 
of  health  all  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  from  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic  or  mercury,  or  their  compounds,  or  of  anthrax,  compressed- 
air  illness,  "or  any  other  ailment  or  disease  contracted  as  a  result 
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MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  EXISTING  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO 
REPORTING  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES.* 

The  analysis  of  the  six  laws  of  1911  is  in  the  smaller  type. 
The  analysis  of  the  two  laws  of  191 2  is  in  the  larger  type. 


State 

Diseases  to  be 
Reported 

Reports  to  In- 
clude 

To  Whom  to 
Report 

Penalty 

CaOfdrnia 

Ch.  4^,    Laws 

1911. 
Approved    April 

In  effect,  June  20, 

mi." 

Anthrax,  compressed  air 
illness,    and   poisoning 
from  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic   or  mercury,  or 
their  compounds. 

Name  and  full  postal  ad- 
dress and  place  of  em- 
plovment  ot  the  patient, 
and  the  disease. 

State  Board  of 
Health,  and 
thereby  trans- 
mitted to  the 
State    Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 

Not  more    than 
>10. 

Ch.  159,  Acts  1911. 
Approved  July 

In  effect,  Sept.  1, 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  California. 

State  Commis- 
sioner of  I  Abor. 

None. 

innols 

H.  B.  250,  Laws 

1911. 
Approved   May 

i6.1911. 

Ls      *      *            "       ip- 
pi                                 )n- 
h                                Id, 
w                                  ro- 
ll                                 id, 
ai                                  ris 

SI                                :." 

Name,  address,  sex  and 
9«e  of  employee;  name 
of    employer    and  last 
place  of    employment; 
nature,  probable  extent 
and  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

State  Board  of 
Health,  and 
thereby  trans- 
mitted to  State 
Department  of 
Factory  Inspec- 
tion. 

First  offense, 

>10  to  1100; 
subsequent  ot- 

'*"**iS0to|200. 

»*  — ■  — » 
■NhjIIiHI 

Ch.  165,  Laws 

1912. 
Approved  Apr. 

In  eflFect,  Apr. 
8,  1912. 

Same    as  California, 
(and  "any  other  ail- 
ment or  disease  con- 
tracted as  a  result 
of  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  employ- 
ment"). 

Same   as  California, 
("and  the  nature  ot 
the     occupation," 
and . . .  "with  such 
other  specific  infor- 
mation as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  State 
Board  of  Health"). 

Same  as  CaU- 
fomia. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

No.  119,  Acts  1911. 
Approved   April 

I»f*f*»Augr.  1, 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  California,  (and 
"the  length  of  time  of 
such  employment'^. 

Same  as   Cali- 
fornia. 

$so. 

Ch.  351,  Laws 

1912. 
Approved  Apr. 

I. 
In  eflFect,  July 

4,  1912. 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  Maryland. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

For   each   of- 
fense, $2$, 

NmvYorfc 

Ch.^258,   Laws 

^n^g&^^^Je^A'f; 
1911. 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  California. 
C'with  such  other  ana 
further  information   as 
may  be  required  by  the 
Commissioner    of 
lAbor"). 

State  Commis- 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

Approved  Tune  2. 
In  effect,  June  5, 
1911. 

Same  as  California,  (ex- 
cept that  "anthrax'^  is 
omitted). 

Same  as  California. 

State   Board  of 
Health. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

*In  all  states  except  Illinois  the  obligation  to  report  falls  upon  every  medical  practitioner  or  physician :  in 
Illinois,  upon  any  physician  maldnff  the  required  monthly  examination  of  emplojrees  in  certain  specified  industries. 
In  all  states  except  California  ana  Connecticut  where  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  allowed,  no  compensation  for  reports 
is  paid  by  the  state. 
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of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment".  Reports  must  state 
the  name,  address,  and  place  of  employment  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  and  the  disease,  "with  such  other  specific 
information  as  may  be  required  by  the  state  board  of  health".  The 
act  is  enforced  by  the  state  board  of  health,  with  the  assistance 
of  local  boards  of  health  and  health  officers,  but  all  data  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information, 
who  is  directed  to  include  both  the  data  and  a  summary  in  his 
annual  report.  Maximum  penalty,  $io.  (C.  165.  In  effect,  April 
8,  1912). 

New  Jersey, — Cases  of  occupational  poisoning  from  lead,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic  or  mercury,  or  their  compounds,  or  of  anthrax  or 
compressed-air  illness  must  be  reported  within  thirty  days  by  the 
attending  physician  to  the  state  board  of  health.  The  reports  must 
contain  the  same  information  as  in  Maryland,  and  as  in  Maryland 
the  state  board  of  health  enforces  the  act  and  transmits  all  data 
obtained  under  its  provisions  to  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Penalty, 
$25  for  each  offense.    (C.  351.    In  effect,  July  4,  1912). 

B.  PREVENTION. 
a.  Factories  and  Workshops. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  achievement  of  the  year  in  legislation 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  diseases  in  factories  and  work- 
shops was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  placing  a  prohibitive 
tax  upon  the  manufacture,  and  forbidding  the  importation,  exporta- 
tion, and  sale  of  matches  made  with  poisonous  white  phosphorus. 
This  removes  the  common  cause  of  phosphorus  necrosis  of  the  jaw 
bones.  Another  necessary  step  in  the  elimination  of  industrial 
poisoning  was  taken  by  New  York,  which  now  requires  washing 
facilities  and  forbids  eating  in  factories  where  lead,  arsenic  or  other 
poisons  are  used.  New  York  also  enacted  several  laws  designed 
to  prevent  accidents  from  fire. 

Massachusetts. — ^The  act  relating  to  the  safeguarding  of  machin- 
ery is  extended  to  cover  elevators  and  all  machinery  having  movable 
parts,  as  well  as  belting,  shafting,  gearing  and  drums,  not  only  as 
before  in  factories,  but  in  mechanical  establishments,  workshops  and 
mercantile  establishments.  No  machinery  except  steam  engines  in 
any  such  establishments  may  be  cleaned  while  in  motion;  and 
mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  as  well  as  factories  and 
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workshops,  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  must  be  kept 
clean.  (C.  318.  In  eflfect,  April  24,  1912).  No  building  newly 
erected  in  Boston  may  be  occupied  until  means  of  egress  in  case 
of  fire  have  been  provided  in  accordance  with  plans  and  drawings 
approved  by  the  building  commissioner.     (C.  369.    In  effect,  April 

New  Jersey. — ^The  law  relating  to  the  ventilation  of  factories, 
workshops,  mills,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  is 
amended  to  provide  that  rooms  in  which  excessive  heat  is  created, 
or  where  processes  are  carried  on  during  which  steam,  gases,  vapors, 
dust  or  other  injurious  impurities  are  generated,  shall  be  "ventilated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable" 
— ventilation  to  be  provided  within  twenty  days,  instead  of  as 
before,  within  "the  time  given  ...  to  make  the  change". 
In  places  where  glazing  or  polishing  on  a  wheel,  or  any  process  is 
carried  on,  by  which  dust,  gas,  vapor,  or  other  impurity  is  generated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inhaled  by  employees  to  an  injurious 
extent,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  order  the  provision  of  a 
fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  preventing  such  inhalation. 
Penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  order  within  twenty  days, 
$10  for  each  day's  delay.  (C.  5.  In  effect,  July  4,  1912).  In  all 
manufacturing  establishments,  where  machinery  is  used,  friction 
clutches  for  stopping  shafting,  as  well  as  belt  shifters,  must  be 
provided.  Power  presses  and  foot  presses  are  added  to  the  list 
of  machines  which  must  be  properly  guarded.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  may  order  that  any  portion  of  a  building,  and  not  merely 
the  halls,  shall  be  provided  with  proper  lighting  facilities.  (C.  6. 
In  effect,  February  26,  1912).  The  law  relating  to  bakeries  is 
entirely  rewritten  and  is  extended  to  places  where  candy,  ice  cream 
or  frozen  sweets,  macaroni  and  other  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  biscuits, 
pies,  bread,  crackers,  cakes,  and  confectionery,  are  made  "for  the 
purpose  of  sale".  Sufficient  light  must  be  provided  to  prevent  any 
place  from  being  operated  entirely  by  artificial  light,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  other  new  provisions  primarily  designed  to  protect 
the  public  health.  Inspections  must  be  made  once  every  three 
months,  instead  of  once  every  six  months  as  heretofore  and,  in 
addition  to  former  penalties,  it  is  provided  that  anyone  who, 
after  conviction  for  violation  of  the  act,  continues  such  violation  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $100.    There  are  several  new  sections  in  regard 
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to  the  recovery  of  penalties,  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  given 
the  right  to  file  a  bill  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  further  violations. 
(C.  127.    In  effect,  March  21,  1912). 

New  York. — Washing  facilities,  including  hot  water  and  indi- 
vidual towels,  must  be  provided  in  factories  where  lead,  arsenic  or 
other  poisonous  substances  or  injurious  or  noxious  fumes,  dust  or 
gases  are  present  as  an  incident  or  result  of  the  business.  Employees 
are  forbidden  to  take  food  into  any  room  "in  a  factory,  mercantile 
establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  commercial  institution  or  other 
establishment  or  working  place"  where  poisonous  substances  or 
injurious  fumes,  dust  or  gases  are  present  in  harmful  conditions 
or  harmful  quantities.  Notice  to  this  effect  must  be  posted  in  such 
rooms.  Employees  are  forbidden  even  to  remain  in  these  rooms, 
unless  their  presence  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business,  during  the  time  allowed  for  meals.  Suitable  provision 
to  enable  employees  to  take  their  meals  elsewhere  must  be  main- 
tained in  all  such  establishments.  (C.  336.  In  effect,  October  i, 
1912). 

The  law  relating  to  protection  from  fire  is  strengthened  by  three 
important  amendments.  In  factories  in  which  more  than  twenty- 
five  persons  are  regularly  employed  above  the  ground  floor,  fire 
drills  must  be  conducted  at  least  once  every  three  months  under 
the  supervision  of  the  local  fire  department  or  one  of  its  officers. 
The  regulations  to  make  this  provision  effective,  prepared  by  the 
fire  commissioner  in  New  York  and  by  the  state  fire  marshal  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  must  be  posted  on  each  floor  of  every 
factory  to  which  they  apply.  (C  330.  In  effect,  April  15,  1912). 
In  factory  buildings  over  seven  stories  or  ninety  feet  high,  in 
which  more  than  two  hundred  people  are  regularly  employed  above 
that  height  and  in  which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim  is  used, 
automatic  sprinkling  systems  must  be  installed  by  the  owner  within 
a  year.  But  the  fire  commissioner  for  New  York  City  and  the 
state  fire  marshal  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  who  must  approve  all 
sprinkler  systems  installed,  may  for  good  cause  extend  the  time  for 
an  additional  year.  Penalty,  from  $20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense ; 
from  $50  to  $250,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  both,  for  a  second  offense ;  and  not  less  than  $250,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both,  for  a  third  offense.  (C. 
332.     In  effect,  April  15,  1912).    All  factories  must  be  provided 
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with  properly  covered,  fireproof  receptacles  in  which  inflammable 
waste  materials,  cuttings,  and  rubbish  must  be  deposited.  Such 
materials  must  be  removed  from  the  floors  not  less  than  twice  a 
day  and  must  be  entirely  removed  from  a  factory  building  at  least 
once  a  day.  Gas  jets  or  lights  in  factories  must  be  enclosed  by 
globes,  wire  cages  or  other  "proper  protection".  Smoking  in  a 
factory  is  prohibited,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect,  stating  the  penalty, 
must  be  posted  on  every  floor,  in  English  and  also  in  whatever  other 
languages  the  fire  commissioner  in  New  York  City,  and  elsewhere 
the  state  fire  marshal,  may  direct.  (C.  329.  In  effect,  April  15, 
1912).  The  quantity  of  explosives  that  may  be  kept  in  a  factory 
building  or  magazine  is  carefully  regulated.  (C.  453.  In  effect, 
April  16,  1912).  (See  also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p. 
452); 

Virginia, — In  establishments  in  which  one  or  more  males  and  one 
or  more  females  are  employed  together,  instead  of  two  or  more 
as  before,  separate  toilet  facilities  must  be  provided.  Mercantile 
establishments  are  no  longer  excepted,  and  offices  are  excepted  only 
under  more  stringent  conditions  than  formerly.  (C.  62.  In  effect, 
June  13,  1912). 

United  States. — A  tax  of  two  cents  per  hundred,  which  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive,  is  placed  upon  the  manufacture  of  poisonous 
white  or  yellow  phosphorus  matches.  Detailed  rules  are  laid  down 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  matches  and  for  the  affixing 
of  adhesive  stamps  on  packages.  Heavy  penalties,  ranging  up  to 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  three  years,  or  both,  are  provided  for 
failure  to  observe  these  rules,  and,  in  addition  to  these  penalties,  a 
manufacturer  who  defrauds  or  attempts  to  defraud  the  United 
States  of  the  tax  forfeits  his  factory  and  manufacturing  apparatus 
and  all  his  raw  materials  and  manufactured  matches.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  provisions  of  the  act  which  relate  to  the  manufacture 
of  white  phosphorus  matches  take  effect  July  i,  1913,  and  those 
which  relate  to  their  sale  or  removal  take  effect  January  i,  191 5. 
The  importation  of  white  phosphorus  matches  is  forbidden  after 
January  i,  1913,  and  their  exportation  is  forbidden  after  January  i, 
1914.     (C.  75). 

b.  Mines. 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Virginia  are  added  this  year  to  the 
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states  which  give  special  protection  to  the  lives  and  health  of  their 
miners. 

Arizona. — Maps  of  mines  which  employ  ten  or  more  men  under- 
ground must  be  made  if  ordered  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  must 
be  revised  every  six  months.  The  storage  of  explosives  at  mines 
is  carefully  regulated  and  it  is  provided  that  suitable  devices  shall 
be  furnished  and  used  for  thawing  or  warming  powder,  and  also 
that  explosives  shall  be  marked  with  the  date  of  manufacture  and 
shall  not  be  sold  or  used  after  twelve  months  from  that  date.  Metal 
tamping  bars  may  not  be  used  for  charging  holes,  and  the  firing  of 
charges  is  regulated  in  detail. 

In  mines  which  have  shafts  and  drifts  of  a  specified  length,  at 
least  two  outlets  to  the  surface,  thirty  or  more  feet  apart,  must  be 
provided.  The  character  of  these  outlets  is  specified  in  detail,  and 
it  is  provided  that,  if  one  of  them  is  through  an  opening  into  another 
mine,  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  respective  mines  are  respon- 
sible for  keeping  their  parts  in  proper  repair  and  free  from 
obstruction.  In  mines  which  have  only  one  exit  covered  by  a 
building  containing  the  mechanical  plant,  furnace  room,  or  black- 
smith shop,  there  must  be  fire  protection,  water  if  possible,  and  if 
not,  chemical  fire  extinguishers  or  hand  grenades.  And  in  all  mines 
having  only  a  single  shaft,  the  shaft  must  be  divided  into  at  least 
two  compartments,  one  of  which  must  be  set  aside  for  a  ladderway, 
equipped  as  specified. 

No  new  structure  may  be  erected  over  the  outlet  of  a  mine  except 
hoisting  apparatus  and  a  hatch  or  door,  or  a  house  if  that  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  men  from  inclemenqr  of  the  weather  and  if 
authorized  by  the  mine  inspector.  If  a  house  is  built  it  must  be  of 
non-inflammable  material  and  must  meet  certain  other  requirements. 
Exits  covered  by  houses  must  be  provided  with  fireproof  doors 
that  can  be  closed  from  outside  of  the  building.  Slopes  steeper  than 
forty  degrees  must  be  provided  with  ladderways,  and  ladders  of 
specified  construction  must  be  furnished  at  other  specified  places. 
There  must  be  passageways  around  shafts  at  stations  or  levels; 
the  tops  of  shafts  and  stations  must  be  protected  by  gates  or  guard 
rails;  and  openings  in  the  floor  of  a  drift  or  stope  must  be  kept 
covered  by  a  substantial  hatch  or  planking,  or  provided  with  guard 
rails.  Lights  must  be  provided  at  certain  places;  but  candles  must 
not  be  left  burning  when  the  user  leaves  his  work  for  the  day. 
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Methods  of  hoisting  and  the  kind  of  hoisting  machinery  to  be 
used  are  specified  in  great  detail.  No  one  who  is  addicted  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs  may  be  employed  as  hoisting 
engineer;  men  may  not  be  hoisted  at  a  speed  greater  than  eight 
hundred  feet  per  minute ;  all  hoisting  machinery  must  be  inspected 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  a  competent  person  and  reports  made 
in  writing  to  the  manager  or  superintendent  of  any  defects  found ; 
the  number  of  men  allowed  to  ride  on  a  cage  or  bucket  must  not  be 
greater  than  the  number  determined  by  the  mine  inspector;  men 
must  not  ride  on  a  loaded  cage  or  bucket;  and  the  hoisting  of  tools, 
timber,  and  other  materials  is  regulated.  Men  working  in  shafts 
must  be  protected  from  falling  materials.  Hoisting  shafts  more 
than  fifty  feet  deep,  if  not  exempted  in  writing  by  the  mine  inspector, 
must  be  provided  with  signaling  apparatus  of  certain  specified 
kinds.    A  new  code  of  signals  is  provided. 

The  method  of  advancing  drifts  or  inclines  toward  places 
suspected  of  being  filled  with  water  is  carefully  specified.  An  "ade- 
quate amount  of  pure  air"  must  be  made  to  circulate  through  all 
parts  of  mines;  where  necessary  an  "adequate"  spraying  system 
must  be  provided  to  settle  dust  or  gases ;  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is  specified.  Waste  timbers  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  intoxicated  persons  are  not 
allowed  in  mines.  Mines  which  employ  twenty-five  men  or  more 
must  provide  heated  wash-rooms  and  change  rooms ;  and  those  which 
employ  twenty-five  men  or  more  underground  must  provide  at  least 
two  fire-fighting  helmets,  must  train  a  crew  in  their  use,  and  must 
test  them  at  least  once  a  month.  Electric  trolley  wires  must  be  at 
least  six  and  one-half  feet  above  the  floor,  and  seven  feet  above 
the  floor  in  mines  hereafter  equipped.  All  mines  must  keep  a  supply 
of  first-aid  remedies ;  at  mines  where  ten  or  more  men  are  employed 
a  stretcher  and  woolen  and  water-proof  blanket  must  be  provided ; 
at  mines  where  more  than  one  hundred  men  are  employed  this 
equipment  must  be  doubled;  and  mines  where  three  hundred  or 
more  men  are  employed  must  organize  and  procure  the  services  of 
a  competent  surgeon  and  physician  to  instruct  a  first-aid  corps. 
Certain  acts,  by  which 'the  lives  or  health  of  persons  working  in  a 
mine  might  be  endangered,  are  forbidden.  At  least  one  printed 
copy  of  this  law  must  be  kept  in  the  office  and  in  the  time-keeper's 
office  of  every  mine.     Penalty,  from  $50  to  $300,  or  imprisonment 
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for  from  thirty  days  to  one  year  >  or  both.  (C.  33.  In  effect,  May 
13,  1912).     (See  also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws,"  p.  44S)- 

Maryland, — ^The  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  to  build  a  hos- 
pital for  the  care  of  sick  and  injured  miners  in  Frostburg,  Allegany 
county,  and  provisions  are  enacted  for  the  building  and  management 
of  the  hospital.     (C.  441.    In  effect,  April  8,  1912). 

New  Mexico, — In  all  coal  mines  at  least  two  escape  shafts,  slopes 
or  other  outlets  must  be  provided  and  kept  available  to  employees. 
These  means  of  egress  must  be  separated  as  specified  and  a  furnace 
shaft  may  not  be  deemed  an  escape  shaft.  In  mines  operated  by 
shafts  a  stairway  of  specified  construction  must  be  placed  in  the 
second  opening.  All  escapeways  must  be  carefully  inspected  once 
a  week  by  a  competent  employee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
reports  of  such  inspections  must  be  kept  open  to  the  state  inspector 
of  mines.  In  mines  where  workmen  are  compelled  to  travel  the 
haulage  road  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  duties,  either  a  clear 
space,  two  feet  in  width,  must  be  provided  on  one  side  of  the 
haulage  way,  or  there  must  be  whitewashed  refuge  holes  of  specified 
dimensions  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  apart.  Machinery  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  in  mines  must  be  provided  with 
adequate  safety  appliances  and  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by 
competent  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Drags  must  be 
supplied  to  derail  cars  on  inclines  in  case  the  rope  or  couplings 
should  break.  As  soon  as  a  uniform  code  of  bell  signals  has  been 
arranged  by  the  mine  inspector,  copies  of  the  code  must  be  kept  in 
each  hoisting-engine  house  in  plain  view  of  the  engineer,  and  on 
each  level  or  entry. 

In  mines  which  have  attained  a  depth  or  length  of  one  hundred 
feet  "all  reasonable  means"  must  be  used  to  provide  an  "adequate 
amount  of  ventilation",  which  must  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute  for  each  person  at  work  and  not 
less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute  for  each 
animal  in  the  mine.  Air  must  be  forced  to  the  face  of  every  working 
place  "in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom 
all  dangerous  or  poisonous  gases".  Fans  must  be  placed  as  speci- 
fied, and  explosion  doors  must  be  provided  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
mine  opening.  At  every  coal  mining  camp  where  twenty-five  or 
more  men  are  employed  each  company  or  operator  must  keep  at  least 
four  safety  lamps,  four  electric  hand  lamps,  and  four  masks  or 
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helmets  supplied  with  a  specified  amount  of  oxygen  for  use  in  rescue 
work.  An  ample  supply  of  timbers  must  be  provided  and  delivered 
at  the  request  of  the  miners.  Telephone  systems  must  be  installed 
in  all  mines  "to  such  extent  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the 
operation  thereof". 

In  all  mines  "reasonable  care"  must  be  used  to  keep  workings  in 
operation  free  from  standing  gas.  But  in  mines  which  vent  explo- 
sive gases  one  or  more  experienced  men  must  be  employed  as  fire 
bosses.  These  men  must  test  all  working  places  and  also  all  aban- 
doned workings  with  safety  lamps  within  three  hours  before  each 
working  shift  enters  the  mine,  miust  make  written  records  of  each 
examination,  and  must  place  a  chalk  mark  on  the  face  of  the  room 
showing  the  date  and  hour  of  the  examination.  If  a  fire  boss 
discovers  standing  gas  he  must  immediately  place  a  danger  sign  at 
the  entrance  of  the  place  and  also  some  distance  from  the  entrance. 
The  use  of  naked  lights  in  such  mines  is  regulated.  "Reasonable 
care"  must  be  used  to  see  that  all  brattice  cloth  is  fireproof,  that 
doors  are  as  fireproof  as  possible,  that  inflammable  material  is  not 
used  to  stop  leaks,  that  doors  are  hung  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close 
automatically,  and  that  over-casts  constructed  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  are  of  fireproof  material. 

The  storage  and  use  of  powder  is  regulated.  In  mines  employing 
twenty  or  more  miners  shot  firers  must  be  employed  unless  some 
approved  mechanical  or  electrical  shot-firing  device  is  used.  Shots 
must  be  fired  between  working  shifts.  When  miners  are  allowed  to 
load  and  tamp  holes  some  incombustible  substance  must  be  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Only  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  other  oils 
as  free  from  smoke  as  these  may  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
"Reasonable  care"  must  be  used  by  the  operator  to  employ  only 
experienced,  competent  and  sober  men  as  shot  firers,  fire  bosses, 
engineers  in  charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines,  and  persons  in 
charge  of  explosives.  Penalty  for  violation  of  any  of  the  preceding 
sections,  from  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  three 
months,  or  both. 

Miners  are  forbidden  to  enter  a  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  generating 
explosive  gas  until  it  has  been  examined  and  reported  safe  by  the 
fire  boss.  If  a  traveling  way  is  provided  it  is  unlawful  for  persons 
not  required  by  their  duties  to  do  so  to  travel  on  the  haulage  road. 
Combustible  material  may  not  be  used  to  tamp  drill  holes.     Fire- 
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damp  may  not  be  brushed  away  with  any  article  used  by  a  movement 
of  the  hands  or  arms.  Riding  on  mine  cars  is  forbidden  except  in 
case  of  emergency,  unless  the  engineer  or  person  in  charge  of  the 
trip  has  been  notified.  Miners  must  keep  their  working  places  safe 
by  taking  down  dangerous  coal  and  other  material  or  by  proper 
timbering,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  remain  and  operators  are 
forbidden  to  require  them  to  remain  in  an  unsafe  place  except  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  safe.  Special  rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
loading  and  igniting  of  shot  holes  in  narrow  workings.  Open  lights 
may  not  be  kept  within  five  feet  of  a  place  where  loose  powder 
or  explosives  are  being  handled.  The  duties  of  shot  firers  are 
specified  in  some  detail.  Maximum  penalty  for  violating  any  of 
the  regulations  summarized  in  this  section,  $50,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

No  one  but  a  regularly  employed  shot  firer  may  ignite  a  shot  in 
a  mine  where  shot  firers  are  employed  except  in  rock  work  or  in 
case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  regular  shot  firer,  and  then 
only  an  experienced  person  appointed  by  the  mine  boss.  Penalty, 
from  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  from  thirty  days  to  two 
years.  Anyone  who  interferes  with  or  embarrasses  a  shot  firer  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  from 
thirty  days  to  a  year.  Interfering  with  electrical  apparatus  is  also 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  The  penalty  for  interfering 
with  ventilating  apparatus  is  somewhat  greater,  a  maximum  fine  of 
$100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Any- 
one who  wilfully  sets  fire  to  a  building  or  to  any  other  equipment 
of  a  mine  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  from  five  to  twenty-five 
years,  and  if,  as  a  result  of  his  action,  human  life  is  lost,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
(C.  80.  In  effect,  September  6,  1912).  (See  also  "Administration 
of  Labor  Laws",  p.  450). 

Virginia. — Coal  mines  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed are  subject  to  a  new  law,  similar  to  the  laws  in  force  in  other 
states.  Maps,  with  details  as  specified,  must  be  furnished  the  state 
mine  inspector,  and  must  be  revised  every  six  months.  If  an 
operator  or  agent  fails  to  fumisTi  the  map,  or  if  the  commissioner 
of  labor  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  incorrect,  the  inspector  or 
commissioner  may  have  one  made  at  the  expense  of  the  operator, 
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or,  if  his  map  be  found  correct,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Persons 
working  inside  a  mine  must  be  in  communication  with  at  least  two 
outlets  separated  by  natural  strata  as  specified.  There  must  be 
safe  roadways,  properly  drained  and  free  from  obstructions,  to 
both  outlets,  and  if  either  be  by  a  shaft  the  stairs  or  hoisting 
machinery  must  be  in  order  and  ready  for  immediate  use  at  all 
times  when  the  mine  is  in  operation.  Mines  in  which  work  is 
being  prosecuted  "with  reasonable  diligence"  in  providing  outlets, 
removing  obstructions  or  making  repairs,  and  mines  which  are 
being  prepared  for  abandonment,  are  excepted,  provided  that  not 
more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  any  one  time.  Mines 
worked  by  shaft  must  be  provided  with  metal  speaking  tubes, 
approved  safety  catches  and  covers  on  cages,  gates  at  the  top  of 
shafts,  and  brakes,  which  must  be  inspected  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  "by  some  competent  person",  on  the  drums  of  hoisting 
machinery.  There  must  be  traveling  ways  of  specified  dimensions 
around  the  bottoms  of  shafts. 

Competent  and  sober  hoisting  engineers  must  be  employed; 
unauthorized  persons  are  forbidden  to  interfere  with  machinery  or 
interfere  with  or  intimidate  the  engineer ;  not  more  than  ten  persons 
may  ride  on  a  cage  or  car;  and  no  one  may  ride  on  a  loaded  cage 
or  car.  Roads  used  by  both  persons  and  cars  must  be  wide  enough 
to  permit  persons  to  pass  moving  cars  with  safety,  or  refuge  holes 
as  specified  must  be  provided,  but  no  person  may  use  such  road 
to  travel  on  foot  if  other  roads  are  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
speed  of  cages  is  regulated ;  no  cars  may  be  hoisted  while  men  are 
being  lowered  or  hoisted;  and  no  cage  having  an  unstable  or  self- 
dumping  platform  may  be  used  to  carry  workmen  unless  it  can  be 
securely  locked. 

Detailed  regulations  are  laid  down  for  ventilation.  In  all  mines 
not  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  in  mines 
generating  firedamp  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  and  in  both  cases  "as  much  more  as  the  inspector 
may  require"  must  be  provided  for  each  employee  and  must  be 
circulated  to  the  working  places  as  specified.  No  one  is  permitted 
to  work  in  places  which  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  air,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  law.  Nevertheless,  though  an  inspector,  if  he 
finds  that  a  working  place  is  being  driven  in  advance  of  the  ventila- 
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tion,  may  order  the  men  to  cease  work  in  that  place,  he  has  specific 
authority  to  permit  violations  of  this  provision  whenever  he 
considers  it  safe  and  desirable.  In  all  mines  the  accumulation  of 
fine  coal  dust  must  be  prevented  as  far  as  practicable  by  whatever 
methods  the  inspector  may  require.  The  inspector  is  also  authorized 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  shooting  from  the  solid 
may  be  done. 

All  persons  are  forbidden  to  injure  shafts,  lamps,  air-courses, 
etc.,  to  obstruct  airways,  carry  matches  or  open  lights  in  places 
worked  by  safety  lamps,  or  disturb  machinery,  etc.,  in  mines.  Steam 
locomotives  may  not  be  used  in  mines  or  parts  of  mines  where  men 
are  actually  employed.  Every  operator  must  adopt  special  rules 
for  his  mine  and  these  rules  must  be  printed  on  cardboard,  "in  the 
languages  spoken  by  ten  or  more  employees",  and  posted  in  some 
conspicuous  place  about  the  mine.  Printed  copies  must  be  furnished 
to  each  employee  if  requested.  A  standard  is  established  for  illumi- 
nating oils  to  be  used  in  mines,  and  their  sale,  use  and  inspection 
are  regulated  in  detail.  But  the  provisions  concerning  oils  apply 
only  in  case  the  inspector  believes  it  necessary  and  notifies  the 
operator  of  the  mine  in  writing,  or  in  case  the  owner  or  operator 
notifies  the  inspector  that  he  wishes  these  provisions  to  apply. 

In  every  coal  mine  in  which  ten  persons  are  employed  a  competent 
foreman  of  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  a  coal  mine  and  having 
other  specified  qualifications  must  be  employed,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  watch  over  the  ventilation,  the  removing  or  securing  of  loose 
coal,  slate  or  rock,  and  the  furnishing  of  props,  caps  and  timbers. 
He  must  measure  the  air  currents  at  least  twice  a  month,  at  speci- 
fied places,  with  an  anemometer  provided  by  the  operator;  must 
direct  the  progress  of  the  work  according  to  certain  regulations; 
and  must  provide  signals  on  haulways,  lights  for  cars,  and  lights 
at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  shafts.  In  large  mines  assistant  foremen 
of  at  least  three  years'  experience  may  be  employed.  The  foreman 
or  his  assistant  nwist  visit  every  working  place  every  alternate  day 
while  the  miners  are  at  work  and  must  direct  the  use  of  props.  If 
unable  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirements  in  any  particular  the 
foreman  must  notify  the  operator  or  agent,  whose  duty  it  then 
becomes  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

An  operator  who  fails  to  furnish  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
supplies  necessary  to  enable  the  foreman  to  comply  with  the  act,  is 
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liable  for  damages  in  case  loss  of  life  or  injury  occurs  to  any 
employee  by  reason  of  his  failure.  At  every  mine  where  ten  men 
are  employed  underground,  the  operator  must  provide  a  stretcher, 
a  woolen  and  a  waterproof  blanket,  and  other  requisites.  If  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed,  two  stretchers  with  the  neces- 
sary equipment  must  be  provided.  After  six  months  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  employees,  before  going  to  work,  must  be 
instructed  as  to  any  unusual  danger  incident  to  their  work  which 
is  known  to  or  could  reasonably  be  foreseen  by  the  mine  foreman 
or  his  assistant  and,  on  request,  must  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  law ;  and  inexperienced  employees  must  work  under  experienced 
miners  until  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  dangers. 

Mines  in  which  firedamp  or  "dangerous  quantities  of  gas"  are 
generated  are  subject  to  other  special  regulations.  Doors  in  the 
main  hallways  must  be  strong  and  must  close  automatically.  Unused 
workings  and  abandoned  parts  must  be  safeguarded  to  prevent  the 
overflow  of  dangerous  gases ;  warning  notices  must  be  posted ;  and 
workmen  are  forbidden  to  enter  unused  parts  where  there  is  gas. 
After  blasting  with  a  fixed  amount  of  powder  in  a  gaseous  mine  a 
miner  must  not  resume  work  with  a  naked  light  within  twenty 
minutes.  Fans  must  be  kept  in  operation  night  and  day  except  on 
written  permission  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  state  mine 
inspector,  or  in  the  event  of  a  necessary  stoppage  for  repairs.  If 
the  fan  stops,  or  if  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  roof  which  may  obstruct 
the  airway,  the  workmen  must  be  immediately  instructed  to  with- 
draw. At  least  two  safety  lamps  must  be  kept  at  every  coal  mine, 
but  mines  in  which  explosive  gas  is  generated  in  dangerous  quanti- 
ties must  be  worked  exclusively  by  the  use  of  locked  safety  lamps, 
which  must  be  furnished  by  the  operator  and  placed  in  charge  of  a 
fire  boss. 

Fire  bosses,  indeed,  who  understand  dangerous  gases  and  the 
ventilation  of  mines  and  who  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
experience  in  mines  generating  gases,  must  be  employed  in  all  such 
mines.  The  fire  boss  or  bosses  must  examine  the  mine  within  three 
hours  before  each  shift  commences  work.  He  must  post  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mine  a  danger  signal  which  he  must  remove  or 
change  to  a  safety  signal  after  his  examination.  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties  he  has  no  superior  officer,  but  all  inside  employees  are 
subordinate  to  him.     No  one  may  enter  the  mine  until  he  has 
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given  the  signal,  except  under  his  direction  to  assist  him  in  making 
the  mine  safe. 

It  is  specifically  stated  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  relieve  the 
mine  owner  or  operator  of  the  common-law  duty  of  providing  for 
the  reasonable  safety  of  their  employees,  and  that  the  foreman, 
boss  and  fire  boss  shall  be  considered  as  vice  principals.  The 
penalties  are  different  for  violation  of  different  sections  of  the  act, 
but  range  from  $5  to  $500,  or  from  imprisonment  for  from  ten 
days  to  one  year.  (C.  178.  In  effect,  June  13,  1912).  (See  also 
"Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p.  454;  "Child  Labor**,  p.  463; 
and  "Woman's  Work",  p.  501). 

c.  Railroads  and  Street  Cars. 

Arizona, — ^The  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on  trains  and  en- 
gines is  regulated  in  great  detail  according  to  the  character  and  use 
of  the  train  or  engine.  Penalty,  $100  for  each  offense.  (C.  16.  In 
effect.  May  7,  1912).  Locomotives  from  which  steam  escapes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  men  operating  them 
may  not  be  used,  except  in  case  of  accident  to  finish  a  trip.  Penalty, 
from  $100  to  $ipoo.  (C.  30.  In  effect,  May  13,  1912).  Freight 
trains  are  limited  to  seventy,  and  passenger  trains  to  fourteen  cars. 
Penalty,  from  $100  to  $1,000.  (C.  43.  In  effect.  May  16,  1912). 
Anyone  who  operates  a  locomotive  engine  without  having  had  three 
years'  previous  experience  as  a  fireman  or  engineer,  and  anyone 
who  acts  as  a  conductor  on  a  railroad  train  without  having  had 
three  years'  previous  experience  as  a  brakeman  or  conductor  on  a 
freight  train,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $500,  and  every  day's 
work  constitutes  a  separate  offense.  To  "engage,  promise,  require, 
persuade,  prevail  upon,  or  cause"  anyone  so  to  work  is  a  misde- 
meanor subject  to  the  same  fine.  But  the  act  does  not  apply  to 
switching,  nor  to  railways  less  than  twenty-five  miles  long,  nor  in 
case  of  the  disability  of  an  engineer  or  conductor  while  on  the  road ; 
and  in  case  of  emergency  temporary  engineers  or  conductors  may  be 
employed  until  trains  reach  their  terminals.  (C.  47.  In  effect. 
May  16,  1912).  All  persons  not  required  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment to  care  for  switch  lights  or  fixed  signals  on  railroad  lines 
are  forbidden  "to  tamper  with,  alter,  change  or  remove"  any  such 
lights  or  signals.  Penalty,  from  $100  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  or  both.     (C.  63.     In  effect.  May  18, 
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1912).  Locomotive  engines,  except  switch  engines,  must  be 
equipped  with  electric  headlights.  Penalty,  from  $100  to  $1000.  (C. 
27.  In  effect,  November  10,  1912,  or  within  such  additional  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  corporation  commission).  The  corporation 
commission  has  power  to  require  public  service  corporations  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  safety  of  their  employees,  as  well  as  of  pas- 
sengers, customers,  and  the  public.  It  may  prescribe,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  appropriate  safety  or  other  devices,  including  in- 
terlocking and  other  protective  devices  at  grade  crossings  and  block 
or  other  systems  of  signaling,  and  it  may  establish  standards  of 
equipment.    (C.  90,  sec.  42.    In  effect.  May  28,  1912). 

Mississippi, — ^The  state  railroad  commission  is  empowered  to  re- 
quire railroads  and  all  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  like  busi- 
ness to  provide  sheds  with  water-tight  roofs  over  tracks  on  which 
cars  are  commonly  or  regularly  placed  for  repairs,  and  to  provide 
proper  drainage  to  keep  such  tracks  dry  and  sanitary.  (C.  152. 
In  effect,  January  i,  19 13).  Street  cars  operated  from  November 
I  to  March  15,  in  cities  of  5,000  population  or  more,  must  be 
equipped  with  complete  vestibules  and  provided  with  some  means  of 
heating  so  as  thoroughly  to  protect  employees  from  cold  and  in- 
clement weather.  Penalty,  from  $50  to  $500.  (C.  148.  In  effect, 
November  i,  1912). 

United  States. — The  provisions  of  the  post-office  appropriation 
act  of  191 1  relating  to  the  safe  construction  of  railway  post-office 
cars  are  strengthened.  After  July  i,  1917,  no  car  may  be  paid  for 
or  used  which  is  not  constructed  of  "steel  or  steel  underframe  or 
equally  indestructible  material";  after  June,  1913,  not  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  wooden  cars  must  be  replaced  annually  by  steel  cars ; 
and  all  new  cars  must  be  of  steel.  (C.  389.  In  effect,  August  24, 
1912). 

d.  Miscellaneous. 

Massachusetts. — Passenger  elevators  must  be  provided  with  a 
suitable  seat  for  the  operator.  Maximum  penalty,  $20.  (C.  479.  In 
effect.  May  12,  1912). 

New  York. — ^The  act  of  1909  relative  to  the  use  of  compressed 
air  in  caissons,  tunnels  and  other  works,  the  only  specific  law  upon 
this  subject  in  the  United  States,  is  amended  to  permit  certain  tech- 
nical changes.    The  time  of  decompression  of  workers  in  caissons 
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is  reduced  from  two  minutes  for  every  three  pounds  for  pressures 
under  thirty-six  pounds  and  one  minute  per  pound  for  greater  pres- 
sures, to  a  sHding  scale  varying  from  one  minute  for  pressures  under 
ten  pounds  to  twenty-five  minutes  for  pressures  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  rate  of  decompression  for  tunnel  and 
other  compressed-air  workers  remains  as  formerly  for  caisson 
workers.  It  is  provided  that  the  instruments  for  showing  pressure 
must  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  person  who  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  eight  out  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  medifcal  officers  are  slightly  modified. 
Employees  must  be  reexamined  after  ten,  instead  of  after  three 
days'  absence  from  work.  Persons  who  have  never  before  worked 
in  compressed  air  may,  after  examination,  work  for  a  half-day 
period,  instead  of  only  for  half  a  period,  under  the  former  de- 
tailed regulations  in  regard  to  hours  in  relation  to  pressures.  Even 
if,  on  reexamination,  it  is  found  that  the  physical  condition  of  such 
employees  does  not  qualify  them  for  the  work,  the  law  is  modified  so 
that  they  may  be  permitted  to  work  in  places  where  the  pressure  is 
less  than  fifteen  pounds.  The  medical  lock,  instead  of  being  directly 
in  charge  of  the  medical  officer,must  be  in  chargeof  acertified  trained 
nurse,  selected  by  the  officer,  who  must  be  qualified  to  render  tem- 
porary relief.  Two  new  sections  are  added  providing  that  in  all 
compressed-air  work  there  shall  be  at  least  two  air  pipes  or  lines 
connected  at  all  times  and  in  perfect  working  condition,  and  that, 
when  electricity  is  used  for  lighting,  the  light  supplied  for  the  shaft 
shall  be  from  a  wire  different  from  that  supplying  light  where  the 
men  are  actually  working.    (C.  219.    In  effect,  September  i,  1912). 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  LABOR  LAWS 

The  most  important  administrative  measure  of  the  year  was  the 
act  creating  the  state  board  of  labor  and  industries  in  Massachusetts. 
This  board  of  five  persons  takes  over  the  enforcement  of  practi- 
cally all  the  labor  laws  of  the  state,  including  those  formerly  en- 
forced by  the  district  police  and  by  the  state  board  of  health.  This 
measure,  though  quite  different  from  that  of  Wisconsin,  described 
last  year,  and  lacking  some  of  the  best  features,  notably  the  safe- 
guarded elasticity,  of  the  Wisconsin  plan,  is  a  step  toward  more 
uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  labor  laws. 

In  several  states  the  number  of  factory  inspectors  is  increased 
and  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
women  inspectors  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  woman's  work. 
The  tendency  toward  specialization  within  departments  noted  last 
year  is  also  evident  in  the  acts  of  1912.  The  New  York  laws  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  factories,  and  extending  the  time  of  the 
factory  investigating  commission  should  also  be  noted.  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Virginia  created  departments  of  mines  to  enforce 
their  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  miners. 

Arizona, — ^The  office  of  state  mine  inspector  is  created.  The  in- 
spector is  elected  biennially  and  appoints  three  deputies.  All  four 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age ;  must  have  had  at  least  seven 
years'  experience  in  underground  mining;  must  not  be  employees, 
directors  or  officers  of  any  mining,  milling,  or  smelting  company; 
must  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  offices;  and 
must  not  act  for  or  receive  compensation  from  any  candidate  for 
office  or  any  political  party  during  their  terms  of  office,  on  penalty 
of  removal.  The  salary  of  the  inspector  is  $3,000,  and  the  deputies 
receive  $1400.  Each  is  entitled  to  traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$1400,  and  there  is  an  allowance  of  $1400  for  clerk  hire  and  office 
expenses.  The  inspectors  must  file  bonds  and  are  forbidden  to  make 
reports  on  mines  except  to  their  superior  officer  or  to  the  governor, 
and  also  to  reveal  any  knowledge  obtained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties. 

The  inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies  must  visit  every  mine  in  the 
state  which  employs  fifty  or  more  men  underground  at  least  every 
three  months,  and  every  other  working  mine  employing  six  or  more 
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men  at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  he  believes  it  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  men  employed,  and  must  investigate  a  specified 
list  of  points  relating  to  safety  and  also  the  cause  of  all  accidents. 
Power  is  given  the  inspector  and  his  deputies  to  examine  any  min- 
ing plant  or  equipment,  and  operators  and  employees  are  directed 
to  give  the  inspectors  whatever  assistance  is  necessary.  When  an 
inspector  finds  that  a  mine  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  or  that  it 
fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  he  must  notify  the 
operator  or  agent  in  writing  of  the  exact  defect  and  the  changes 
necessary  to  make  the  mine  safe,  specifying  the  time  within  which 
the  change  must  be  made.  In  case  of  legal  action  on  account  of 
injury  due  to  the  danger  specified  and  which  occurred  after  the 
notice  was  given,  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  If,  on  reexamina- 
tion, it  is  found  that  the  specified  changes  have  not  been  made,  the 
inspector  may  order  the  operator  not  to  permit  employees  in  the 
mine  or  in  the  part  where  danger  exists  except  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  defects.  When  complaints  of  dangerous  conditions 
are  made  in  writing  to  an  inspector  he  must  examine  the  mine  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  names  of  persons  making  such  complaints 
must  be  kept  secret.  Penalty  for  an  operator  who  violates  any  of 
the  sections  outlined  in  this  paragraph,  from  $100  to  $500,  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

The  inspector  must  investigate  all  serious  accidents  and,  in  case 
of  loss  of  life,  must  appear  at  the  coronor's  inquest  to  examine  wit- 
nesses with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause.  If  he  considers  that 
the  facts  warrant  it  he  must  turn  over  all  records  of  the  case  to  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  county,  together  with  a  statement  show- 
ing in  what  particular  he  believes  the  law  to  have  been  violated. 
Full  records  of  inspections,  including  dangerous  defects  found,  must 
be  entered  by  the  inspector  in  a  book  kept  at  the  mine,  and  this 
book  must  be  open  to  examination  by  all  inspectors,  operators,  and 
miners.  Annual  reports  containing,  among  other  things,  statistics 
of  accidents,  must  be  published.  The  terms  "mine",  "operator", 
"inspector",  "deputy  inspector",  "excavations"  and  "workings"  are 
carefully  defined.  (C.  33.  In  effect.  May  13,  1912).  (See  also 
"Mines",  p.  434).  The  appropriation  from  May  14,  1912,  to  June  30, 
1913,  totals  $15,350.  (C.  92.  In  effect,  May  28,  1912).  A  penalty 
of  from  $100  to  $300  for  each  offense  is  provided  for  violations  of 
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the  eight-hour  law  for  hoisting  engineers  at  mines  and  furnace  men 
at  smelters.    (C  26.    In  effect,  May  10,  1912). 

To  enforce  the  new  child  labor  law  inspectors  of  factories 
(though  there  is  no  provision  for  such  inspectors)  and  other 
authorized  inspectors  and  school  attendance  officers  are  empowered 
to  visit  establishments,  make  complaints,  and  prosecute  for  offen- 
ses. (C.  32.  In  effect,  May  13,  1912).  (See  also  "Child  Labor", 
p.  456). 

Illinois, — No  more  than  $1,000  a  year  is  to  be  paid  to  any  one 
mine  inspector.  (Second  Special  Session,  1912,  S.  B.  10,  p.  31. 
In  effect,  June  6,  19 12).  The  state  factory  inspector  has  an  ap- 
propriation for  two  female  investigators  at  salaries  of  $1,000  a  year 
each.  (Second  Special  Session,  191 2,  S.  B.  10,  p.  34.  In  effect, 
June  6,  1912). 

Kentucky. — ^A  woman  labor  inspector  and  a  woman  assistant 
labor  inspector  are  provided  for,  at  salaries  of  $1,200  and  $1,000 
respectively,  to  enforce  the  new  law  relating  to  woman's  work. 
They  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  male  inspector  and 
assistant  inspector.  (C.  108.  In  effect,  June  10,  1912).  (See 
also  "Woman's  Work",  p.  495). 

Maryland. — For  the  enforcement  of  the  woman's  work  law  an 
inspector  with  a  salary  of  $800  and  expenses  and  two  assistant  in- 
spectors with  salaries  of  $600  and  expenses,  are  provided.  All 
three  must  be  women  and  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms 
of  four  years.  They  are  authorized  to  enter  any  room  in  the  estab- 
lishments subject  to  the  law,  and  are  directed  to  visit  such  estab- 
lishments as  often  as  practicable  during  reasonable  hours,  and  to 
report  violations  of  the  law  to  the  state's  attorney  and  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  or  city.  Appropriation,  $6,000  a  year.  (C.  79. 
In  effect.  May  i,  1912).    (See  also  "Woman's  Work",  p.  496). 

The  number  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  child  labor  law  is  in- 
creased from  six  to  eight,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information  is  authorized  to  employ  one  or  more  regular  physi- 
cians, at  a  total  compensation  of  not  over  $2,500  to  be  paid  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  that  law.  Appropria- 
tion, $12,000  a  year.  (C.  731.  In  effect,  December  i,  1912). 
(See  also  "Child  Labor",  p.  458).  The  compulsory  school  law, 
and  especially  the  provisions  relating  to  its  enforcement  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  through  attendance  officers,  who  also  aid  in  enforcing 
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the  child  labor  law,  are  strengthened.  (C.  173.  In  effect,  August 
I,  1912). 

MassiUhusetts. — ^A  state  board  of  labor  and  industries  is  estab- 
lished and  to  it  are  transferred  all  the  powers  and  duties  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  which  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  state  board  of  health  and  to  various  departments 
of  the  district  police,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  relate  to 
boiler  inspection  and  to  the  inspection  of  buildings  under  erection, 
alteration  or  repair.  The  board  is  composed  of  five  persons,  one  an 
employer,  one  a  wage-earner,  one  a  physician  or  a  sanitary  engineer, 
and  at  least  one  a  woman.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  five-year  terms,  so  arranged  that  the  term  of  one  mem- 
ber shall  expire  each  year.  The  chairman  receives  $1,500  and  the 
other  members  $1,000  a  year.  The  board  is  authorized  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  any  line  of  industry,  to  receive  complaints  con- 
cerning conditions  or  alleged  violations  of  laws,  to  employ  experts 
and  other  necessary  assistants,  to  make  rules  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  to  direct  prosecutions. 

The  board  appoints  and  may  remove  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
whose  term  of  office  and  salary  (not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more 
than  $7,500)  it  determines,  and  who  must  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  work.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  appointment  of  two  deputy 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  must  be  especially  qualified  to  enforce 
the  laws  relating  to  health ;  and  provides  for  twenty- four  inspectors 
and  clerical  assistants,  at  least  four  of  whom  must  be  women,  and 
all  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws.  Inspectors  of  fac- 
tories and  buildings  already  employed  may  be  transferred  without  ex- 
amination and  without  regard  to  age,  but  new  appointees  must  not  be 
over  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  first  appointment. 
Only  persons  admitted  to  practice  medicine  may  serve  as  industrial 
health  inspectors.  The  salaries  of  inspectors  are  determined  by  the 
board  but  may  not  be  less  than  $1,500  a  year.  They  have  the  same 
police  powers  that  have  been  granted  by  previous  laws  to  members 
of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police.  The  maximum 
penalty  for  an  inspector  "who  directly  or  indirectly  receives  a  re- 
ward, gift  or  gratuity  on  account  of  his  official  services"  is  $100, 
or  imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  discharge.  The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  may  divide  the  state  into  inspection  districts  and 
assign  as  many  inspectors  to  each  district  as  he  considers  necessary. 
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The  term  "buildings  used  for  industrial  purposes"  is  carefully 
defined,  and  it  is  provided  that  eighteen  of  the  present  building 
inspectors  shall  remain  members  of  the  district  police  force.  It  is 
also  specially  stipulated  that,  though  the  duty  of  watching  over  the 
health  of  minors  in  factories  is  transferred  to  the  state  board  of 
labor  and  industries,  nothing  in  the  act  shall  prevent  the  state  in- 
spectors of  health  from  entering  buildings  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  also  that  the  board  of  labor  and  industries  must  report 
to  the  state  board  of  health  all  cases  of  disease  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments which  may  affect  the  health  of  the  community.  The  act 
does  not  affect  the  duties  of  the  bureau  of  statistics.  Copies  of  all 
accident  reports  required  to  be  filed  with  the  industrial  accident 
board  must  also  be  filed  with  the  board  of  labor  and  industries, 
under  penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure.  The  board  must  make  an- 
nual reports  of  its  work  and  its  expenditures,  estimates  of  the  sum 
needed  for  the  next  year,  and  recommendations  for  whatever  ad- 
ditional legislation  it  may  deem  necessary.  (C.  726.  In  effect, 
June  I,  1913,  except  the  parts  relating  to  the  appointment  of  the 
board,  of  the  commissioner,  deputy  commissioners  and  necessary 
clerical  assistance,  which  take  effect,  March  i,  1913). 

The  enforcement  of  the  new  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  core  rooms  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  inspectors 
of  health  (C.  653.  In  effect,  June  26,  1912),  and  that  of  the  law 
requiring  seats  for  elevator  men  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  of 
factories  and  public  buildings  of  the  district  police.  (C.  479.  In 
effect.  May  12,  1912).  The  act  just  described,  however,  transfers 
the  enforcement  of  all  such  laws  to  the  state  board  of  labor  and 
industries.  (See  also  "Woman's  Work",  p.  499,  and  "Miscella- 
neous", p.  443).  The  act  relating  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers 
is  strengthened  and  the  inspectors  are  given  power  to  order  de- 
fective or  dangerous  boilers  discontinued  from  service.  (C.  531. 
In  effect,  April  25,  1912). 

New  Jersey. — ^The  appointment  of  two  additional  factory  in- 
spectors, one  a  practical,  skilled  baker  and  the  other  a  practical, 
skilled  metal  polisher  and  buffer,  is  authorized.  (C.  67.  In  effect, 
March  13,  1912).  The  assistant  commissioner  and  all  inspectors 
of  the  department  of  labor  are  placed  in  the  competitive  class  in 
the  classified  civil  service.  (C.  83.  In  effect,  March  14,  1912). 
The  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  raised  from  $3,500  to 
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$6,000  a  year,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  assistant  commissioner 
are  somewhat  changed.  (C.  117.  In  effect,  March  21,  1912). 
Establishments  which  come  under  the  new  woman's  work  law  must 
be  inspected  by  the  department  of  labor.  (C.  216.  In  effect,  Octo- 
ber I,  1912).    (See  also  "Woman's  Work",  p.  500). 

New  Mexico, — ^The  office  of  state  inspector  of  mines  is  created, 
and  the  governor,  the  state  engineer  and  the  president  of  the  school 
of  mines  constitute  an  examining  board  for  applicants.  The  in- 
spector is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  has  no  assistants.  In 
addition  to  other  requirements  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  residence 
in  the  state,  he  must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  experience  in 
New  Mexico  and  at  least  five  years'  practical  experience  in  coal 
mines  in  the  United  States;  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
mining  engineering,  timbering  and  ventilating,  of  the  nature,  prop- 
erties, and  methods  of  dispelling  noxious  and  poisonous  gases,  and 
of  methods  of  guarding  against  explosions;  and  must  not  be  in- 
terested financially  or  otherwise  in  any  coal  mine  in  the  state.  His 
salary  is  $2,000,  and  he  gives  bond  for  $3,000. 

Every  coal  mine  in  the  state  must  be  inspected  as  often  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector,  may  be  necessary.  Whenever  the  in- 
spector learns  of  an  explosion  or  other  accident  in  a  mine,  by 
which  the  lives  of  men  are  jeopardized  or  in  which  fatalities  have 
occurred,  he  must  proceed  without  delay  to  the  spot  to  render 
whatever  aid  he  can.  If  he  finds  in  a  mine  improper  construction 
or  lack  of  "reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and  appliances  for  the 
safety  of  miners  and  other  employees"  he  must  notify  the  operator 
that  the  mine  is  dangerous  and  require  that  the  defect  be  remedied 
within  a  time  named  in  the  notice.  He  is  especially  directed  to  in- 
spect and  test  hoisting  apparatus ;  within  six  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  he  must  arrange  a  uniform  system  of  bell  signals 
and  furnish  a  copy  of  these  signals  to  each  mine  owner,  operator 
or  manager  in  the  state;  and  he  must  make  annual  reports  of  his 
work.  The  inspector  is  given  power  to  enter  and  inspect  mines  at 
any  reasonable  time,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety 
of  employees,  and  to  require  that  some  person  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  responsibility  representing  the  owner,  operator  or 
manager,  shall  accompany  him  on  his  trips  of  inspection  in  order 
that  he  may  point  out  defects.  He  must  also  keep  a  record  in  his 
office  of  all  inspections.    Though  he  is  especially  directed  to  en- 
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force  the  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  employees  in  coal  mines, 
he  apparently  has  power  to  order  any  unsafe  condition  remedied. 
The  owner,  operator,  or  manager,  however,  has  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  district  court  as  to  the  necessity  or  reasonableness  of  an  order 
of  the  inspector.  Penalty  for  refusal  to  allow  the  inspection  to  be 
made,  from  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  three 
months,  or  both.  The  state  must  provide  the  mine  inspector,  not 
only  with  a  suitable  office  and  supplies,  but  with  an  anemometer, 
a  barometer,  safety  lamps,  and  other  necessary  appliances  and  in- 
struments. (C.  80.  In  effect,  September  6,  1912).  In  addition  to  pro- 
vision for  the  salary  of  the  state  mine  inspector,  $2,000  is 
appropriated  for  contingent  and  traveling  expenses  for  the  first 
year,  and  $1,950  for  the  second  year.  (C.  83.  In  effect,  June  14, 
1912).    (See  also  "Mines",  p.  436). 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  rail- 
road employees  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney  and 
of  the  corporation  commission.  The  latter  must  lodge  with  the 
proper  district  attorneys  information  of  any  violations  which  come 
to  its  knowledge,  and  the  district  attorneys  must  bring  suits  upon 
satisfactory  information  and  must  withhold  the  name  of  the  person 
furnishing  the  information.  The  railroad  company  is  held  respon- 
sible for  all  acts  of  its  officers  or  agents.  In  case  of  the  failure  of 
a  district  attorney  to  bring  suit  in  such  cases  the  attorney  general 
must  cause  prosecution  to  be  commenced.  (C.  62.  In  effect,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1912).    (See  also  "Hours  of  Labor",  p.  479). 

New  York. — ^The  number  of  factory  inspectors  is  increased  from 
eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  by  the  addition  of  forty 
inspectors  to  the  second  grade  at  annual  salaries  of  $1,200  each. 
The  maximum  number  of  women  inspectors  is  increased  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty.  (C.  158.  In  effect,  April  5,  1912).  The  powers 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  his  assistants  are  increased  by 
authorizing  them  to  serve  process  in  criminal  actions,  and  confi- 
dential agents  of  the  commissioner,  mine  inspectors,  and  tunnel  in- 
spectors are  given  the  same  powers.  (C.  382.  In  effect,  April  15, 
1912).  The  owner  of  every  factory  must  register  his  factory  with 
the  state  department  of  labor,  giving  his  name,  his  home  and  his 
business  address,  the  name  under  which  his  business  is  carried  on, 
the  number  of  employees,  and  any  other  data  required  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor.     Existing  factories  must  be  registered  within 
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six  months  and  new  factories  within  thirty  days  after  they  com- 
mence business.  Whenever  the  location  of  a  factory  is  changed  the 
new  address  must  be  reported  within  thirty  days.  (C.  335.  In 
effect,  April  15,  1912).  The  power  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
to  affix  labels  containing  the  word  "unclean"  to  articles  which  have 
been  exposed  to  contagious  disease  is  extended  to  cover  articles 
found  in  any  factory,  instead  of  merely  in  tenant  factories  in  which 
certain  specified  articles  are  made.  (C,  334.  In  effect,  April  15, 
1912), 

The  laws  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  fire 
marshal  and  of  the  fire  commissioner  of  New  York  City  are 
amended  and  important  changes  are  made.  These  officers  are  di- 
rected to  enforce  the  new  laws  relating  to  fire  drills  and  to  auto- 
matic sprinklers.  (Cs.  330  and  332.  In  effect,  April  15,  1912). 
They  also  enforce  the  provision  relating  to  smoking  in  factories. 
The  fire  commissioner  in  New  York  City,  but  the  commissioner  of 
labor  elsewhere,  must  approve  the  number,  style  and  location  of 
waste  receptacles  and  the  protective  devices  for  gas  jets.  (C.  329. 
In  effect,  April  15,  1912).  The  lessee,  as  well  as  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  a  building,  is  made  liable  for  compliance  with  orders 
of  the  state  fire  marshal.  The  marshal  is  given  the  power  to 
carry  out  his  own  orders  by  causing  buildings  to  be  demolished  or 
explosives  to  be  removed  or  destroyed;  he  may  prosecute  in  the 
criminal  courts  any  owner  or  occupant  who  fails  to  comply  with 
orders  in  regard  to  fire  escapes;  he  may  order  the  use  of  boilers 
discontinued  until  they  are  put  in  a  safe  condition  and  may  prose- 
cute in  the  criminal  courts  owners  or  lessees  who  fail  to  comply 
with  such  orders.  Investigations  of  the  cause,  origin,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  all  fires  and  explosions  are  to  be  made.  This  law 
does  not  apply  to  New  York  City.  (C.  453.  In  effect,  April  16, 
1912).  But  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  bureau  of  fire  pre- 
vention of  New  York  City  are  given  the  same  powers  as  peace 
officers  in  all  cases  arising  under  fire  laws  or  ordinances,  and  are 
empowered  to  make  and  enforce  general  regulations  or  special 
orders  respecting  fire  drills,  not  only  in  factories,  but  in  stores  and 
other  business  establishments.  (C.  458.  In  effect,  April  18,  1912). 
(See  also  "Factories  and  Workshops",  p.  432). 

The  number  of  special  investigators  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  for  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  industries  and 
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immigration  is  increased  from  twelve  to  whatever  number  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  eflfect  the  powers  of  the  bureau,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  other  assistants  is  authorized.  The  powers  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  to  inspect  labor  camps  and  emplojrment  and 
contract  labor  agencies  are  enlarged  so  that  he  may  inspect  any. 
camp  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  a  labor  camp  and 
any  agency  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  deals  with 
aliens.  He  must  also  inspect  all  immigrant  lodging  places  and 
places  where  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  aliens  "are 
received,  lodged,  boarded,  or  harbored".  He  may  investigate  com- 
plaints of  fraud  and  extortion,  not  only  by  public  officials,  but  by 
any  other  persons  or  corporations.  Investigations  or  hearings  may 
be  held,  not  only  before  the  commissioner  or  the  chief  investigator 
but  before  any  official  whom  the  commissioner  may  designate.  All 
such  investigators  are  given  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to  ex- 
amine books  and  other  records  and  compel  their  production,  and 
to  effect  as  far  as  practicable  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  com- 
plaint. (C.  543.  In  effect,  April  19,  1912).  Appropriation  for  the 
department  of  labor  to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  employees  to  en- 
force the  law  relating  to  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  inmiigrant 
lodging  places,  $2,850.  (C  87.  In  effect,  April  2,  1912).  (See 
also  "Immigration",  p.  481). 

The  term  of  the  factory  investigating  commission,  created  in 
191 1,  is  extended  another  year,  and  $60,000  is  appropriated  for  its 
use.  It  must  report  its  proceedings  and  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  on  or  before  January  15,  1913.  (C.  21.  In  effect,  March 
6,  1912).  An  appropriation  is  made  for  printing  5,000  additional 
copies  of  the  report  already  submitted.  (C.  547.  In  effect,  April 
I9>  1912). 

South  Carolina, — ^The  conmiissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  industries  is  to  be  elected,  instead  of  appointed,  and  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  his  qualifications  are  revised.  (No.  346.  In 
effect,  February  23,  1912),  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  new  law  relative  to  the  employment  of  children  as 
messengers  in  cities  of  over  5,000  population,  and  for  that  purpose 
is  given  the  right  to  enter  buildings,  send  for  persons  or  papers,  in- 
stitute prosecutions,  etc.  Penalty  for  impeding  him  or  his  agents 
in  their  duties,  $10  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  thirty 
days.  (No.  405.  In  effect,  July  i,  1912).  (See  also  "Child 
Labor",  p.  463), 
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Virginia. — A  department  of  mines  is  created  within  the  bureau  of 
labor  and  industrial  statistics.  The  state  mine  inspector,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
must  have  had  at  least  five  years*  experience  in  coal  mining,  and 
must  tmderstand  the  different  systems  of  working  and  ventilating 
coal  mines.  He  must  keep  a  record  of  and  report  all  inspections 
made  by  him  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
who  shall  publish  the  record  in  his  annual  report.  He  must  visit 
each  mine  once  in  six  months  or  oftener  if  called  on  in  writing  by 
ten  men  engaged  in,  or  by  the  owner,  operator  or  superintendent, 
of  a  mine.  He  posts  a  certificate  of  inspection  in  a  prominent  place 
at  or  near  the  mine.  Penalty  for  an  inspector  who  faik  to  enforce 
the  act,  from  $50  to  $250  and  dismissal.  Operators  or  agents  of 
coal  mines  must  furnish  the  inspector  proper  facilities  for  entering 
and  examining  their  mines.  The  inspector  must  notify  the  operator 
or  agent  in  writing  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  or  of  any  dangerous  conditions  which  he  may  find;  and, 
if  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  or  health  of 
the  employees,  after  one  day's  notice  to  the  operator  or  agent,  he 
must  notify  the  state  mine  inspector,  who  must  immediately  examine 
the  mine  and,  if  he  finds  it  unsafe,  must  order  it  closed  until  it  is 
made  safe.  Appeal  may  be  made,  however,  to  the  circuit  court,  the 
judge  of  which  finally  determines  whether  the  mine  is  in  a  reason- 
ably safe  condition.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  inspector,  if  he 
deems  it  necessary,  must  go  immediately  to  the  scene  and  investigate 
the  cause,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  the  usual  powers  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  administer  oaths.  Operators  must 
make  annual  reports  to  the  inspector  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  The  mine  inspector  must  also  be  notified 
of  changes  in  the  ownership  of  coal  mines.  Penalty  for  failure  to 
make  these  reports,  from  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  from 
thirty  to  ninety  days.  (C.  178.  In  effect,  June  13,  1912).  (See  also 
"Mines",  p.  438).  No  appropriation  is  made  in  this  act,  but  in  the 
general  appropriation  act  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  allowed 
$7,600  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  "for  the  purposes  of  his 
office".     (C.  137.    In  eflFect,  June  13,  1912). 

United  States. — ^The  officer  or  other  person  appointed  to  inspect 
contract  work  for  the  government  must  report  to  the  proper  officer 
all  violations  of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties 
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due  for  such  violations  must  be  withheld  by  the  person  who  is  in 
charge  of  paying  out  money  on  the  contract.  Contractors  and  sub- 
contractors have  the  right  of  appeal  within  six  months  to  the  head 
of  the  department  making  the  contract,  and  may  appeal  further 
from  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  the  Court  of 
Qaims.     (C.  174.    In  effect,  January  i,  1913). 
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Out  of  thirteen  state  legislatures  in  which  child  labor  bills  were 
introduced  during  1912,  ten  enacted  legislation  of  some  kind  on  the 
subject.  Arizona  and  Maryland  enacted  most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  uniform  child  labor  law,  and  Minnesota,  by  adding  many  fea- 
tures to  previous  legislation,  brought  her  law  nearly  to  the  standard 
of  the  uniform  law.  Though  Louisiana  took  a  backward  step  in 
readmitting  her  children  to  the  stage,  the  general  tendency  is  dis- 
tinctly toward  the  raising  and  extension  to  new  occupations  of  the 
minimum  age  limit,  toward  the  shortening  of  hours,  and  toward  the 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  children. 

Arizona, — Fourteen  years  is  the  age  limit;  no  younger  child  may 
be  "employed,  permitted  or  suffered"  to  work;  and  the  list  of 
occupations  covers  mills,  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, tenement-house  manufactories  and  workshops,  stores,  busi- 
ness offices,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  restaurants,  bakeries, 
barber  shops,  apartment  houses,  bootblack  stands,  and  the  distribu- 
tion and  transportation  of  merchandise  and  messages.  Children 
under  sixteen  are  excluded  from  a  long  list,  similar  to  that  in  the 
New  York  law  and  in  the  new  Maryland  law  described  later,  and 
the  state  board  of  health  is  given  the  power  to  declare  any  trade 
or  occupation  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs,  or  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  minors  imder  sixteen,  and  to  prohibit  their 
employment  in  such  trades  or  occupations.  The  same  power  is 
given  the  board  of  health  with  reference  to  excluding  children  under 
eighteen  from  extra-hazardous  occupations,  the  list  of  which,  as 
given  in  the  law,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Maryland  act.  Six- 
teen is  the  minimum  age  for  mines  and  quarries ;  smelters  and  ore 
reduction  works  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  The  minimum  age 
for  street  trades  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  is  ten  for 
boys  and  sixteen  for  girls. 

Employment  certificates  for  children  under  sixteen  and  lists  of 
all  such  children  must  be  kept  on  file  in  all  establishments  for 
which  fourteen  is  the  minimum  age.  These  certificates  are  issued, 
in  a  carefully  prescribed  form,  by  the  county,  city,  or  town  super- 
intendent of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer,  by  a  person 
authorized  by  the  school  board,  provided  the  child  is  not  to  enter 
that  person's  own  employment  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or 
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corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer,  or  employee.  Be- 
fore certificates  are  issued  a  prescribed  form  of  school  record  of 
the  child,  and  a  passport  or  transcript  of  the  birth  or  baptism  record 
or  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  showing  the  place  and 
date  of  birth  must  be  furnished;  and  the  child  must  appear  per- 
sonally, must  prove  that  he  can  read  and  legibly  write'  simple  sen- 
tences in  English,  and  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  medical 
officer  or  of  a  physician  appointed  by  the  school  committee  that  he 
has  attained  normal  development  and  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health 
and  physically  able  to  perform  the  stated  work.  Only  children  who 
have  satisfied  certain  requirements,  both  as  to  attendance  and  as  to 
attainments,  are  entitled  to  school  records.  The  names  both  of 
children  who  have  been  granted  and  of  children  who  have  been  re- 
fused employment  certificates,  together  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  nature  of  the  occupation  for  which  each  certificate 
has  been  issued,  must  be  sent  monthly  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Inspectors  and  school  attendance  officers  are 
directed  to  demand,  and  employers  must  furnish,  for  all  children 
who  may  appear  to  be  under  sixteen,  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  are  in  fact  over  that  age. 

Hours  of  labor  are  carefully  regulated.  In  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  night  work,  from  lo  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.,  is  forbidden  for 
messengers  of  telegraph  or  messenger  companies  who  are  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under  eighteen  may 
not  work  at  any  gainful  occupation,  except  domestic  service  or  farm 
labor,  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  or 
between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  Printed  notices,  stating  the  hours  re- 
quired, the  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work,  and  the  meal  times, 
must  be  posted  in  all  rooms  where  boys  or  girls  of  these  ages  are 
employed. 

The  mere  presence  of  a  child  in  any  establishment  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  its  employment;  employment  for  any  other  time  than 
as  stated  in  the  printed  notice  is  a  violation  of  the  act ;  and  failure 
to  produce  an  employment  certificate  or  evidence  of  the  age  of  a 
child  over  sixteen,  when  demanded  by  the  proper  authorities,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment.  The  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  various  sections  of  the  act  range  from  a  minimum  of  $5 
to  a  maximum  of  $200.  (C.  32.  In  effect.  May  13,  1912).  (See 
also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p.  447). 
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Under  the  above  law  no  child  under  fourteen,  instead  of  as  before 
no  child  under  fourteen  who  has  not  been  excused  from  attendance, 
may  be  employed  during  school  hours  in  any  occupation.  But  the 
new  compulsory  education  law  further  requires  that  no  child  under 
sixteen  may  be  employed  during  school  hours  without  a  written  per- 
mit from  the  board  of  trustees.  The  reasons  for  which  permits 
may  be  granted  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  which  children 
might  be  excused  from  attendance  under  the  act  of  1907,  and  the 
penalties  are  unchanged.  (C.  77^  sec.  89.  In  eflfect,  May  20,  1912). 
Boys  under  eighteen  may  not  be  employed  as  hoisting  engineers  or 
underground  in  mines  (C.  33.  In  effect,  May  13,  1912),  or  as 
telegraph  or  telephone  operators  receiving  or  transmitting  messages 
governing  the  movement  of  trains.  (C.  8.  In  effect,  April  22, 
1912). 

Kentucky. — No  female  under  twenty-one  may  be  "employed  or 
suffered  or  permitted"  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  (except 
domestic  service  and  nursing)  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day  or  sixty  hours  in  a  week.  (C.  77.  In  effect,  June  10,  1912). 
(See  also  "Woman's  Work",  p.  495). 

Louisiana, — No  child  under  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  any  theat- 
rical exhibition  or  as  a  musician  in  any  concert  unless  a  permit  has 
first  been  obtained  from  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court.  A  non- 
resident child  must  be  accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian  and  satis- 
factory proof  must  be  given  that  the  child  is  receiving  proper  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  common-school  studies.  The  employer  must 
furnish  bond  not  exceeding  $2,000.    (Act  No.  184). 

No  child  under  seventeen  years  of  age  may  enter  or  be  employed 
in  any  place  where  billiards  or  pool  games  are  played.  Penalty,  $25 
to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  three  months,  or  both.  (Act  No.  25. 
In  effect,  June  25,  1912). 

Maryland, — ^The  age  limit  is  raised  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  in  most  occupations,  but  remains  twelve  for  work  in  canning 
and  packing  establishments,  stores,  offices,  boarding  houses,  places 
of  amusement  and  clubs,  and  in  the  distribution,  transmission  and 
sale  of  merchandise,  except  that  children  under  fourteen  may  not 
work  "in  any  business  or  service  whatever"  during  school  hours 
unless  they  have  fulfilled  during  the  current  year  the  legal  require- 
ments as  to  school  attendance.  It  is  provided,  not  merely  as  before 
that  no  child  shall  be  employed,  but  that  no  child  shall  be  "per- 
mitted   or  suffered  to  work." 
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Children  under  sixteen  are  forbidden  to  work  in  a  long  list 
of  dangerous  and  unhealthful  occupations.  They  may  not  operate 
or  assist  in  operating  some  thirty  types  of  machinery;  they  may 
not  work  on  railroads  or  vessels,  in  tunnels,  mines  (age  limit 
raised  from  twelve  years  or  if  illiterate,  fourteen  years),  coal  break- 
ers, etc.,  in  assorting,  manufacturing  or  packing  tobacco,  in  con- 
nection with  processes  in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are 
used,  or  in  any  other  occupation  dangerous  to  their  lives  and 
limbs  or  injurious  to  their  health  or  morals.  Children  under  six- 
teen may  not  be  employed  in  theaters  or  concert  halls  except  on 
permits  issued,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Maryland  bureau  of  statistics  and  information.  It  is 
further  provided  that  children  under  eighteen  shall  not  work  in 
certain  other  dangerous  or  harmful  occupations,  as  in  connection 
with  blast  furnaces,  docks  or  wharves,  in  running  elevators,  in 
oiling  or  cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  in  operating  emery  wheels, 
in  or  about  establishments  where  nitroglycerine  or  other  explosives 
are  manufactured,  or  in  distilleries,  breweries,  theaters,  concert 
halls  or  other  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  made  or  sold 
(former  age  limit  for  breweries,  etc.,  sixteen  years),  and  no  female 
under  eighteen  may  work  at  an  emplojrment  which  compels  her  to 
stand  constantly.  No  minor  under  twenty-one  may  work  in  or 
about  a  saloon  or  bar-room. 

In  cities  of  20,000  population  or  over,  the  night  work  of  mes- 
senger boys  under  eighteen  years  is  forbidden  between  10  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m. ;  newsboys,  except  when  delivering  papers  on  regular  routes 
out  of  school  hours,  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  old,  and  newsgirls 
must  be  sixteen;  and  for  any  other  street  trade  or  occupation, 
such  as  that  of  bootblack  or  distributing  handbills  (except  news- 
papers, magazines  or  periodicals),  a  boy  must  be  fourteen  and  a  girl 
sixteen,  and  work  is  forbidden  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  unless 
an  employment  certificate  has  been  granted. 

The  new  provisions  for  enforcement  are  much  more  elaborate 
than  the  old.  Lists  of  all  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under 
eighteen  must  be  posted,  and  inspectors  are  directed  to  require 
that  all  employment  certificates  be  produced.  The  duty  of  issuing 
certificates  in  the  counties  is  transferred  from  the  health  officers 
and  boards  of  health  to  the  superintendents  of  schools.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  certificates,  general  employ- 
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ment  certificates  and  vacation  employment  certificates.  For  the 
first  the  parent,  guardian,  or  legal  custodian  of  the  child  must 
apply  in  person  and  present  (i)  the  child's  school  record,  (2)  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician  appointed  by  the  officer  who  is  to  issue 
the  certificate  stating  that  the  child  is  normally  developed  and 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  for  which  the  permit  is  de- 
sired, and  (3)  one  of  four  specified  proofs  of  age.  The  child  also 
must  appear  in  person  and  prove  that  he  or  she  is  able  to  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  English.  For  a  vacation  employment 
certificate  the  child  must  appear  in  person  and  produce  evidence 
of  age  and  a  physician's  statement.  Employment  certificates  must 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  prospective  employer  and  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  engaged,  and 
are  good  only  for  the  one  employer  and  for  the  one  occupation.  On 
termination  of  the  employment  they  are  returned,  not  to  the  chil- 
dren as  before,  but  to  the  issuing  authorities,  and  a  new  physician's 
certificate  of  fitness  must  be  issued  before  a  child  can  obtain  an 
employment  certificate  for  a  new  occupation.  If  an  inspector  finds 
a  child  apparently  under  sixteen  at  work  without  a  certificate  he 
may  require  the  employer  to  produce  evidence  of  age  or  cease  to 
employ  the  child,  upon  pain  of  prosecution  for  illegal  employment. 

In  cities  of  20,000  population  or  over,  no  boy  under  sixteen 
may  engage  in  any  street  trade  without  a  permit  and  badge  good 
for  one  year,  which  are  issued  only  on  presentation  of  his  school 
record  and  of  evidence  as  to  his  age.  Badges  are  non-transferable 
and  must  be  worn  when  at  work ;  their  color  is  changed  annually ; 
and  they  do  not  entitle  a  child  to  work  after  8  p.  m.  or  before 
6  a.  m.  or  during  school  hours  unless  the  child  has  also  an  employ- 
ment certificate.  Permits  may  be  revoked  and  badges  taken  from 
children  who  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  become  de- 
linquent, or  fail  to  comply  with  the  school  attendance  law. 

Violations  of  the  act,  instead  of  being  reported  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace  as  before,  are  reported  weekly  to  the  officers  who  issue  em- 
ployment certificates  and  also  to  the  school  authorities.  Penalty  for 
employer  or  for  parent  or  guardian,  for  the  first  offense  not  more 
than  $50;  for  the  second  offense  not  more  than  $200,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both.  A  number  of  other 
penalties,  ranging  from  $50  to  $200,  with  imprisonment  in  some 
cases,  are  provided  for  violations  of   special   sections  of  the  act. 
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(C.  731.    In  effect,  December  i,  1912).     (See  also  "Administration 
of  Labor  Laws",  p.  447). 

Massachusetts, — ^The  minimum  wage  commission  may  inquire 
into  the  wages  paid  to  minors  in  occupations  in  which  they  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  employees  and,  after  giving  public  hearings, 
may  determine  minimum  wages  for  such  minors.  In  this  case  no 
wage  board  is  appointed,  but  otherwise  the  procedure  is  the  same 
as  in  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women.  Employers 
must  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  minor  em- 
ployees. (C.  706.  In  eflfect,  July  i,  1913).  (See  also  "Woman's 
Work",  p.  497).  The  law  requiring  that  seats  be  provided  for 
women  is  extended  to  children ;  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  such 
seats  are  strengthened;  and  it  is  further  enacted  that,  except  when 
the  work  cannot  properly  be  performed  in  a  sitting  position,  seats 
shall  be  provided  and  women  and  children  shall  be  permitted  to  use 
them  while  at  work  as  well  as  when  not  actively  employed.  (C.  96. 
In  effect,  March  15,  1912).  The  act  of  191 1  limiting  the  hours  of 
children  under  eighteen  and  of  women  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  to  fifty-four  a  week  is  strengthened  by  re- 
quiring that  if  any  woman  or  child  be  employed  in  more  than  one 
such  establishment  the  total  number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed 
fifty- four  a  week.  (C.  477,  In  effect.  May  12,  1912).  The  act 
cf  191 1  limiting  the  hours  of  children  and  women  garment  workers 
in  woricships  connected  with  mercantile  establishments  to  fifty-six 
a  week  is  amended,  omitting  workshops  for  the  making  of  garments. 
(C.  452.     In  effect,  April  7,  1912). 

Minnesota, — ^The  child  labor  law  is  extended  to  employment  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  or  about  engineering  works.  To  ob- 
tain an  employment  certificate  a  child  must  now  have  a  physician's 
certificate  of  physical  fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  educational  re- 
quirements are  materially  raised  by  the  provision  that  the  child  must 
have  completed  the  studies  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
district  or  in  a  parochial  or  private  school  of  equal  grade.  Re- 
ports of  officers  entitled  to  issue  certificates,  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  must  be  more  detailed  than  formerly.  Night  work,  from 
7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  is  forbidden.  A  minimum  penalty  of  $25  is 
provided  for  violation  of  the  minimum  age  sections  or  the  section 
relating  to  hours  of  labor.  Children  under  sixteen  may  appear  in 
concerts  or  theatrical  exhibitions  (except  as  prohibited  by  R.  L. 
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1905,  sec.  4939)  only  with  the  written  consent  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  Notice  of  application  for  such  consent  must  be  given  in 
writing  at  least  forty-eight  hours  in  advance,  to  the  commissioner 
of  labor  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  child  labor  commit- 
tee ;  a  hearing  must  be  had  if  requested ;  the  consent  must  specify 
the  place  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  nature,  duration  and  number 
of  performances ;  and  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  time.  Night  work, 
between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  is  forbidden  for  messenger  boys  under 
eighteen,  and  no  girl  under  twenty-one  may  at  any  time  be  em- 
ployed as  a  messenger  by  a  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger  com- 
pany. The  provision  in  regard  to  physician's  certificates  for  children 
who  appear  unable  to  perform  their  work  is  strengthened  by  re- 
quiring that  the  officials  of  the  labor  department  or  truant  officers 
not  only  may  but  "shall"  require  the  employer,  not  as  before  to 
produce,  but  to  "procure"  such  a  certificate,  not  as  before  from  any 
reputable  practising  physician,  but  from  a  physician  "designated  by 
the  school  board".  (Special  Session,  191 2,  C.  8.  In  effect,  June 
19,  1912). 

Mississippi. — ^The  child  labor  law  is  extended  to  canneries,  except 
fruit  canneries;  the  minimum  age  for  girls  is  raised  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years ;  and  the  age  under  which  their  hours  are  limited 
is  raised  from  sixteen  to  eighteen.  The  minimum  age  and  the  age 
under  which  hours  are  regulated  remain  as  before  for  boys,  but  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  for  both  boys  and  girls  is  decreased 
from  ten  to  eight  a  day  and  from  fifty-eight  to  forty-eight  a  week. 
(C.  165.    In  effect,  March  16,  1912). 

New  Jersey, — ^The  minimum  age  for  night  work,  from  7  p.  m. 
to  7  a.  m.,  in  certain  establishments  is  lowered  from  eighteen  to 
sixteen,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  extended  to  cover  places 
where  candy,  ice  cream  or  frozen  sweets,  and  macaroni  and  other 
foodstuffs,  as  well  as  biscuits,  pies,  bread,  crackers,  cakes,  and 
confectionery,  are  made  for  sale.  (C.  127.  In  effect,  March  21, 
1912).    (See  also  "Hours  of  Labor",  p.  479). 

New  York. — ^The  hours  of  labor  of  boys  under  eighteen  and  of 
girls  under  twenty-one  in  factories  are  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  a 
day  and  from  sixty  to  fifty-four  a  week.  Both  boys  and  girls  over 
sixteen  may  be  employed  more  than  nine  hours  a  day,  regularly  for 
not  more  than  five  days  a  week  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or 
holiday  on  one  of  the  six  days  of  the  week  or  irregularly  for  not 
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more  than  three  days  a  week,  provided  they  are  not  required  or 
permitted  to  work  over  ten  hours  a  day,  instead  of  twelve  as  before, 
and  not  over  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  instead  of  sixty  as  before. 
It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  sections  limiting  hours  of  labor 
shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  minors  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  over  in  canning  or  preserving  perishable  products  between  June 
15  and  October  15  of  each  year.  (C.  539.  In  effect,  October  i,  1912). 
Before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  child  for  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do  must  be  determined  in 
every  case,  instead  of  only  in  doubtful  cases  as  before,  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health,  who  must  make  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination  and  record  the  result  on  a  blank  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  giving  all  facts  required  by  the 
commissioner.  Duplicates  of  these  records  must  be  sent  monthly 
to  the  commissioner  of  labor.  (C.  333.  In  effect,  April  15,  1912). 
No  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  even  if  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  and  no  girl  or  woman,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  may  be  permitted  to  sell  or  serve  liquor.  (C.  264. 
In  effect,  April  11,  1912). 

Rhode  Island. — Night  work,  from  10  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.,  is  forbid- 
den for  messengers  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Penalty  for 
anyone  who  "shall  employ,  suffer  or  permit"  a  minor  to  work  at 
night  as  a  messenger,  $20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  a 
second  offense,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  days  to 
six  months,  or  both.     (C.  814.    In  effect,  September  i,  1912). 

South  Carolina. — In  cities  of  5,000  population  or  over  children 
under  fourteen  may  not  be  "employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work"  as  messengers  for  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger  com- 
panies, and  night  work,  from  10  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.,  is  forbidden  for 
messengers  under  eighteen.  Penalty  for  employer  or  parent  or 
guardian,  from  $10  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  for  not  longer  than 
thirty  days.  (No.  405.  In  effect,  July  i,  1912).  (See  also  "Ad- 
ministration of  Labor  Laws",  p.  453). 

Virginia. — ^No  boy  under  fourteen  and  no  female  may  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a  coal  mine,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  a  boy  must  furnish  affidavits  of  age.  Penalty  for 
operators,  agents  or  foremen  who  knowingly  violate  the  law,  or  for 
any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  of  age,  from 
$10  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  ninety  days.     (C. 
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178,  sec.  15.  In  effect,  June  13,  1912).  The  ten-hour  law  for  fac- 
tories and  manufacturing  establishments  where  children  under 
fourteen  are  employed  is  extended  to  cover  woricshops  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  but  exceptions  are  made  of  establishments 
engaged  exclusively  in  packing  fruits  and  vegetables  from  July  i 
to  November  i,  of  mercantile  establishments  in  towns  of  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  of  mercantile  establishments  on  Saturdays. 
(C.  248.    In  effect,  June  13,  1912). 

United  States. — ^The  Children's  Bureau  is  directed  to  investigate 
especially,  among  other  questions,  the  employment  of  children,  their 
accidents  and  diseases,  dangerous  occupations,  and  all  state  and 
territorial  l^slation  affecting  children.  The  force  authorized  for 
the  bureau  consists  of  fifteen  persons,  including  the  chief,  assistant- 
chief,  and  statistical  expert.  (C.  73.  In  effect,  April  9,  1912). 
Appropriation,  $25,640.     (C.  350.    In  effect,  August  23,  1912). 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

United  States. — ^A  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  is  created, 
composed  of  nine  persons,  including  at  least  three  employers  and 
three  representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  are  paid  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses  and  $io  a  day  while  actually  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  hold  sittings  and  public  hearings  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  to  administer  oaths,  summon  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  compel  testimony.  Secretaries, 
experts,  stenographers  and  other  assistants  may  be  employed,  offices 
may  be  rented,  books  and  other  supplies  may  be  bought,  binding 
may  be  done,  and  members  or  employees  may  travel  in  or  outside 
the  United  States  on  the  business  of  the  commission.  Experts  may 
be  paid  not  to  exceed  $5,000  a  year,  but  no  other  person,  except 
stenographers  temporarily  employed  to  take  testimony,  may  be  paid 
at  a  rate  over  $3,000  a  year.  The  term  of  the  commission  is  three 
years  and  at  least  one  report  must  be  made  to  Congress  within  the 
first  year,  one  within  the  second  year,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  approval  of  the  act.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  commis- 
sion in  any  manner  and  to  whatever  extent  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  may  approve. 

Its  duties  are  as  follows:  "The  commission  shall  inquire  into 
the  general  condition  of  labor  in  the  principal  industries  of  the 
United  States  including  agriculture,  and  especially  in  those  which 
are  carried  on  in  corporate  forms;  into  existing  relations  between 
employers  and  employees;  into  the  effect  of  industrial  conditions 
on  public  welfare  and  into  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  community 
to  deal  therewith;  into  the  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety  of 
employees  and  the  provisions  for  protecting  the  life,  limb,  and 
health  of  the  employees;  into  the  growth  of  associations  of  em-* 
ployers  and  of  wage-earners  and  the  eflFect  of  such  associations  upon 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employees ;  into  the  extent  and 
results  of  methods  of  collective  bargaining;  into  any  methods  whicH 
have  been  tried  in  any  state  or  in  foreign  countries  for  maintaining 
mutually  satisfactory  relations  between  employees  and  employers; 
into  methods  for  avoiding  or  adjusting  labor  disputes  through  peace- 
ful and  conciliatory  mediation  and  negotiations;  into  the  scope, 
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methods,  and  resources  of  existing  bureaus  of  labor  and  into  possi- 
ble ways  of  increasing  their  usefulness;  into  the  question  of  smug- 
gling or  other  illegal  entry  of  Asiatics  into  the  United  States  or  its 
insular  possessions,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  such  Asiatics 
have  gained  and  are  gaining  such  admission,  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  as  speedily  as  possible  with  such  recommendations  as 
said  commission  may  think  proper  to  prevent  such  smuggling  and 
illegal  entry.  The  commission  shall  seek  to  discover  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  industrial  situation  and  report 
its  conclusions  thereon."  Appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  $100,000.    (C.  351.    In  eflfect,  August  23,  1912). 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY,  WORKMEN'S  COMPEN- 
SATION,  AND  INSURANCE 

The  legislation  of  1912  upon  the  subject  of  employers'  liability 
and  workmen's  compensation  may  be  most  conveniently  divided 
into  general  liability  laws,  compensation  acts  and  amendments, 
and  acts  regulating  employers'  liability  insurance  companies. 
Statutes  were  enacted  in  Arizona,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Of  these  the  act  of  Maryland  is  purely  voluntary;  those 
of  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island  are  elective,  with  the  well-known 
provision  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  employer  by  cutting 
off  his  defenses  in  case  of  non-election ;  while  that  of  Arizona  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  workmen's  compulsory  compensation  law.  The  bill 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  federal 
commission  failed  of  passage  in  Congress. 

The  Massachusetts  compensation  act  of  191 1  was  changed  in 
many  minor  details;  the  federal  act  was  extended  to  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Forestry  Service,  and  the  Lighthouse 
Service ;  and  the  New  York  legislature  provided  by  resolution  for  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  allowing  the  passage  of  a  compulsory 
compensation  act.  Among  the  other  laws  relating  to  compensation 
should  be  noted  especially  the  California  act  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  industrial  accident  board  of  the  causes  and 
methods  of  preventing  accidents,  as  well  as  of  the  various  forms  of 
liability  insurance  and  workmen's  compensation. 

A.    GENERAL  LIABILITY  LAWS. 

Arizona, — In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
an  employers'  liability  law  is  enacted  to  protect  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees in  hazardous  occupations.  The  list  of  occupations  declared 
to  be  especially  dangerous,  by  reason  of  inherent  risks  and  hazards 
which  are  unavoidable  by  the  workmen,  includes  substantially  all 
railroad  and  street  railway  work ;  all  work  necessitating  dangerous 
proximity  to  any  explosive  or  to  compressed  air ;  iron  or  steel  bridge 
building;  the  running  of  elevators  and  of  derricks  or  other  hoisting 
apparatus;  work  on  ladders  or  scaffolds  more  than  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  or  the  floor  beneath;  electrical  work;  work  in- 
mines,  quarries,  open  pits  or  cuts,  ore-reduction  works  and  smelters ; 
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the  construction  and  repair  of  tunnels,  subways  and  viaducts ;  and 
all  work  in  places  where  steam,  electricity,  or  any  other  mechanical 
power  is  used  to  operate  machinery.  Employers  must  inform  em- 
ployees in  such  occupations,  by  rules,  regulations  or  instructions, 
"as  to  the  duties  and  restrictions  of  their  employment",  to  the 
end  of  protecting  their  safety.  In  case  of  accident  not  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  employee  the  employer  is  liable  in  damages, 
the  questions  of  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk 
being  left  to  the  jury  as  questions  of  fact.  Contracting  out  is  not 
permitted.  If  the  employer  appeals  from  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court  and  the  judgment  for  the  employee  is  sustained,  the  em- 
ployer must  not  only  pay  the  damages  but  must  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
from  the  date  when  the  suit  was  first  filed  until  the  full  amount  is 
paid.  Action  must  be  begun  within  two  years.  (C.  89.  In  effect. 
May  24,  1912). 

Railroads  are  forbidden  to  establish,  maintain,  or  assist  relief  as- 
sociations which  require  employees  becoming  members  to  enter  into 
any  contract  or  agreement,  directly  or  indirectly,  whereby  they 
waive  their  right  to  damages  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  and  all 
such  contracts  are  declared  null  and  void.  (C.  13.  In  effect.  May 
2,  1912).  Employees  of  corporations  are  forbidden  to  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  damages  by  false  statements  as  to  the  nature  or 
extent  of  an  injury.  Penalty  for  a  corporation,  from  $100  to  $5,000, 
and  for  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee,  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 
(C.  90,  sees.  23,  76-79.    In  effect.  May  28,  1912). 

Massachusetts, — ^The  provisions  relating  to  notification  of  acci- 
dents before  bringing  actions  for  damages  are  modified  so  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  claims  before  the  industrial  accident  board,  practically 
any  form  of  written,  signed  communication  giving  the  time,  place, 
and  cause  of  the  injury  or  death  is  sufficient.  (C.  251.  In  effect, 
March  14,  1912).  The  maximum  amount  which  may  be  recovered 
in  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  is 
raised  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  (C.  354.  In  effect,  May  i,  1912). 
Railroad  companies  are  authorized  to  issue  non-transferable  passes 
to  former  employees  who  have  been  injured  in  their  service.  (C. 
488.    In  effect,  April  13,  1912). 

Mississippi, — ^The  law  providing  that  proof  of  injury  is  evidence 
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of  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies  is  extended  to 
all  other  companies  which  use  engines,  locomotives  or  cars  propelled 
by  steam,  electricity,  gas,  gasoline  or  lever  power  and  nmning  on 
tracks,  and  the  company  is  declared  directly  responsible.  (C.  215. 
In  effect,  March  6,  1912). 

New  Jersey, — Actions  begun  by  an  executor  or  administrator,  as 
well  as  other  actions  resulting  from  injuries  caused  by  neglect, 
default  or  wrongful  act  of  a  railroad  company,  must  be  brought 
within  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  injured  person.  (C.  175. 
In  effect,  March  27,  1912). 

Virginia, — Railroad  corporations,  by  an  amendment  to  the  liabil- 
ity act,  are  made  liable  in  damages  for  injuries  resulting  from  acts 
of  a  coemployee,  not  only  on  another  but  also  on  the  same  train, 
and  on  or  about  an  engine,  even  if  the  party  injured  had  the  right 
to  direct  the  services  of  the  coemployee.  The  provisions  of  the 
act  are  restricted  in  their  application  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  any 
provisions  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  (C.  291. 
In  effect,  June  13,  1912). 

B.  COMPENSATION  ACTS  AND  AMENDMENTS.^ 
Arizona, — ^The  Arizona  law  was  enacted  in  obedience  to  a  man- 
date of  the  constitution  of  that  new  state.  The  constitution  re- 
quires, in  substance,  that  the  legislature  enact  a  compulsory  com- 
pensation law  applicable  to  workmen  engaged  in  manual  or  mechani- 
cal labor  in  especially  hazardous  employments,  to  compensate  them 
for  accidents  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  the  employment  and 
due  to  a  necessary  or  inherent  risk  thereof  or  to  a  failure  of  the 
employer  to  exercise  due  care  or  to  comply  with  the  laws ;  it  leaves 
it  optional  with  the  employee,  however,  either  to  settle  for  such 
compensation  or  to  retain  his  right  to  sue  the  employer  as  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution.  The  constitution  further  directs  the 
legislature  to  enact  an  employers*  liability  law  for  all  cases  in  which 
death  or  injury  is  not  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employee 
himself,  and  it  further  abrogates  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  and 
provides  that  the  defenses  of  contributory  negligence  or  of  assump- 
tion of  risk  shall  be  left  as  questions  of  fact  to  the  jury.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  under  the  constitution  the  employer  is  exposed,  at  the 

*For  the  criticism  of  the  four  new  compensation  acts  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  of  the  Law  College  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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option  of  the  employee,  either  to  the  liability  to  pay  compensation 
or  to  an  employers'  liability  for  damages  of  the  severest  type.  On 
examining  the  act,  however,  we  find  that  it  provides,  in  section  14, 
that  "if  after  the  accident  the  employer  or  the  workman  shall  refuse 
to  make  or  accept  compensation  under  this  act,  or  to  proceed  under 
or  rely  upon  the  provisions  hereof  for  relief,  then  the  other  may 
pursue  his  remedy  or  make  his  defense  under  any  existing  statutes, 
the  state  constitution,  or  the  common  law,  except  as  herein  pro- 
vided, as  his  rights  may  at  the  time  exist".  This  peculiar  proviso 
seems  to  leave  it  as  optional  with  the  employer  as  with  the  employee 
to  stand  upon  his  common-law  rights,  and  one  wonders  how  such 
a  law  can  be  called  a  compulsory  compensation  law  and  how  it  can 
be  accepted  as  a  compliance  with  the  constitution.  Perhaps  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
(Special  Session,  C.  14.    In  effect,  June  8,  1912). 

California. — ^The  industrial  accident  board  is  directed  to  collect 
and  compile  statistics  in  regard  to  industrial  accidents  and  their 
probable  causes,  and  to  investigate  methods  and  devices  for  their 
prevention  and  the  comparative  merits  and  relative  cost  of  the 
various  forms  of  liability  insurance  and  workmen's  compensation. 
Employers  and  liability  insurance  companies  must  furnish  the  board, 
on  written  request,  with  any  information  in  their  possession  or 
under  their  control.  But  the  board  and  its  employees  are  forbidden 
to  divulge  any  such  information  without  written  consent,  under 
penalty  of  from  $10  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both;  and  no  such  information  may  be  used,  with- 
out written  consent,  in  any  action  against  an  employer  or  a  liability 
insurance  company.  The  board  is  directed  to  report  the  results  of 
its  investigations  during  1912  to  the  governor  not  later  than  Febru-^ 
ary  i,  1913,  and  is  authorized  to  publish,  whenever  and  however  it 
deems  best,  all  the  results  of  its  investigations  and  any  other  infor- 
mation which  it  considers  essential  for  full  acquaintance  with  the 
purpose  and  operation  of  the  law.  Members  of  the  board  and  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  it  are  empowered  to  enter  places  of  business 
during  reasonable  business  hours  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
investigations.  Maximum  penalty  for  employers  or  companies,  $10. 
Appropriation,  from  funds  already  appropriated  for  the  board, 
$15,000.     (C.  39.    In  effect,  March  2,  1912). 

Maryland, — ^The  act  of  Maryland  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
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words.  It  is  almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  Illinois  in  1907  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  The  act  is  purely  per- 
missive, making  it  lawful  for  employer  and  employee  to  agree  upon 
a  scheme  of  compensation,  the  details  of  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
act,  whereupon  the  employer  becomes  relieved  of  the  common-law 
liability  for  injuries.  A  voltmtary  law  of  this  type  does  not  satisfy 
present-day  demands.  The  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  where  such  laws  have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  several 
years,  goes  to  show  that  it  may  be  expected  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 
(C.  837.  In  effect,  April  15,  1912).  The  law  of  1910  in  regard  to 
the  miners'  and  operators'  cooperative  relief  fund  of  Allegany  and 
Garrett  counties  is  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  tax  upon  oper- 
ators and  employees  in  Garrett  county  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty-eight  cents  a  month,  leaving  the  tax  in  Allegany  county 
twenty-seven  cents  a  month  as  before.  (C.  445.  In  effect,  April 
8,  1912). 

Massachusetts. — ^The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  191 1  is 
amended  in  many  details.  The  provisions  relating  to  injuries  for 
which  extra  compensation  must  be  paid  are  slightly  changed.  Em- 
ployers are  given  the  right  to  defend  claims  for  double  compensation 
on  account  of  their  own  misconduct  and  to  demand  examination  of 
the  injured  person.  Slight  changes  are  made  in  the  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  notification  of  injuries,  the  form  of  claims,  the  time 
limit  for  making  claims,  and  the  duties  of  arbitration  committees. 
The  sections  relating  to  the  review  of  claims  and  appeals  are  changed 
so  as  to  allow  appeals  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county.  Em- 
ployers who  cease  to  be  subscribers  to  the  employees'  insurance  as- 
sociation must  notify  their  employees  in  writing  or  in  print  on  or 
before  the  day  on  which  their  policies  expire,  and  copies  of  such 
notices  must  be  filed  with  the  industrial  accident  board.  The  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  insurance  in  private  liability  insurance  com- 
panies are  somewhat  strengthened.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
industrial  accident  board  is  increased  from  three  to  five ;  and  their 
terms  of  office  are  reduced  from  six  to  five  years.  The  salaries  of 
the  members  are  also  reduced.  The  fees  of  witnesses  are  regulated ; 
and  the  superior  court  is  given  power  to  enforce  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  examination  of  books  and  records. 
(Cs.  172  and  571.  The  sections  which  relate  to  the  appointment  and 
powers  over  witnesses  of  the  industrial  accident  board  are  in  effect, 
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May  10,  1912,  and  the  other  sections  are  in  eflfect  as  in  the  original 
law,  those  relating  to  the  employees'  insurance  association  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1912,  and  the  remainder  on  July  i,  1912). 

It  is  provided  that  the  insurance  commissioner  may  withdraw  his 
approval,  previously  given,  of  premiums  or  rates  of  the  employees' 
insurance  association  or  of  an  insurance  company.  (C.  666.  In 
eflfect,  May  28,  1912). 

Michigan  and  Rhode  Island. — ^The  acts  of  Michigan  and  Rhode 
Island  are  of  the  type  with  which  the  legislation  of  191 1  has  made 
us  familiar.  They  cover  all  employments  with  specified  exceptions ; 
Michigan  excepts  household,  domestic  and  farm  labor,  and  Rhode 
Island  excepts  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  and  all  employers 
having  not  more  than  five  employees.  Michigan  includes  the 
state  and  its  subdivisions,  and  expressly  extends  protection  to  aliens ; 
Rhode  Island  confines  the  application  of  its  law  to  employees  re- 
ceiving not  more  than  $1,800  a  year.  In  view  of  existing  and  con- 
templated federal  legislation  the  act  of  Michigan  provides  that  it 
shall  apply  to  employees  and  workmen  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce for  whom  a  rule  of  liability  or  method  of  compensation  has 
been  or  may  be  established  by  G>ngress  only  to  the  extent  that  their 
mutual  connection  with  intrastate  work  may  and  shall  be  clearly 
separable  and  distinguishable  from  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Both  acts  speak  of  injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, following  the  phraseology  of  the  English  law  which  has 
resulted  in  a  judicial  construction  tending  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  act  to  risks  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  business.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  custom,  injuries  resulting  in  disability  last- 
ing less  than  two  weeks  do  not  entitle  to  compensation,  and  in  case 
of  other  injuries  compensation,  unless — in  Michigan — the  disability 
continues  for  eight  weeks  or  longer,  is  paid  only  from  the  fifteenth 
day,  subject  to  the  usual  provisions,  however,  for  the  payment  of 
medical  and  hospital  expenses. 

The  compensation  is  measured  by  the  average  earnings,  being  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  loss  within  a  stated  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum sum  per  week  and  being  also  limited  by  a  maximum  number 
of  weeks  and  by  a  maximtmi  aggregate  figure.  Both  Rhode  Island 
and  Michigan  fix  the  measure  of  disability  for  a  number  of  specified 
injuries.  The  compensation  is  paid  in  periodical  instalments  with 
the  possibility  of  commutation  for  a  lump  sum  under  the  direction 
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of  the  competent  authority  (court  or  board).  The  employee  is 
required  to  submit  to  medical  examination,  and  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation is  liable  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time.  For  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  Michigan  provides,  in  case  of  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement,  a  compulsory  arbitration  subject  to  review 
by  an  accident  board  which  the  act  creates.  The  decision  of  that 
board  is  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  and  only  questions  of  law 
can  be  carried  to  the  supreme  court.  Rhode  Island  allows  a  petition 
of  equity  to  a  court,  with  a  summary  hearing.  Thus  neither  state 
deems  it  necessary  to  observe  the  guaranty  of  a  jury  trial. 

To  insure  payment  of  compensation  by  the  employer  Michigan 
adopts  a  plan  for  which  no  precise  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  other 
act.  At  the  time  of  accepting  the  law  the  employer  is  required  to 
choose  one  of  four  methods:  (i)  if  of  sufficient  financial  ability, 
he  may  assume  an  individual  liability;  (2)  he  may  choose  insurance 
with  an  employers'  liability  company  authorized  to  take  risks  in  the 
state;  (3)  he  may  choose  insurance  in  any  employers'  insurance  as- 
sociation organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state ;  (4)  he  may  choose 
insurance  in  a  state  accident  fund  established  upon  petition  of  five 
or  more  employers  employing  an  aggregate  number  of  not  less  than 
three  thousand  employees  and  managed  by  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner somewhat  upon  the  principle  of  the  German  employers' 
insurance  associations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  operation 
of  this  phase  of  the  Michigan  law. 

Rhode  Island  permits  the  substitution,  for  the  compensation  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  of  voluntary  alternative  schemes  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  superior  court,  upon  condition  that  such  schemes 
provide  benefits  as  great  as  those  provided  by  the  act  and  that,  if 
contributions  are  asked  of  employees,  additional  benefits  shall  be 
granted  at  least  equivalent  to  these  contributions.  The  scheme  must 
also  provide  for  final  equitable  distribution  of  such  contributions. 
(Michigan:  First  Extra  Session,  1912,  No.  10.  In  effect,  Septem- 
ber I,  1912).    (Rhode  Island:    C.  831.    In  effect,  October  i,  1912). 

New  Jersey, — Copies  of  orders  made  by  judges  upon  matters  that 
arise  under  the  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  act 
must  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  labor.  (C.  316.  In  effect, 
April  I,  1912).  The  prevailing  party  in  actions  under  the  em- 
ployers' liability  act  is  entitled  to  costs,  and  the  amount  and  method 
of  obtaining  such  costs  are  regulated.  (C.  356.  In  effect,  April 
I,  1912). 
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New  York. — An  amendment  to  the  constitution  allowing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  compensation  act  is  proposed  by  concurrent  resolution  and 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  next  legislature  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  relative  to  amendments.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health, 
or  safety  of  employees;  or  for  the  payment,  either  by  employers,  or  by 
employers  and  employees  or  otherwise,  either  directly  or  through  a  state 
or  other  system  of  insurance  or  otherwise,  of  compensation  for  injuries  to 
employees  or  for  death  of  employees  resulting  from  such  injuries  without 
regard  to  fault  as  a  cause  thereof,  except  where  the  injury  is  occasioned  by 
the  wilful  intention  of  the  injured  employee  to  bring  about  the  injury  or 
death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or  where  the  injury  results  solely  from  the 
intoxication  of  the  injured  employee  while  on  duty;  or  for  the  adjustment, 
determination  and  settlement,  with  or  without  trial  by  jury,  of  issues  which 
may  arise  under  such  legislation ;  or  to  provide  that  the  right  of  such  com- 
pensation, and  the  remedy  therefor  shall  be  exclusive  of  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  for  injuries  to  employees  or  for  death  resulting  from  such  in- 
juries; or  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  such  compensation  for  death  shall 
not  exceed  a  fixed  or  determinable  sum;  provided  that  all  moneys  paid  by 
an  employer  to  his  employees  or  their  legal  representatives,  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  any  of  the  laws  herein  authorized,  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
proper  charge  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  business  of  the  employer."  (C. 
R.,  p.  1382). 

The  charter  of  Greater  New  York  is  amended  to  allow  a  day 
laborer  who  has  been  injured  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  a 
leave  of  absence  with  pay  during  disability.  The  leave  may  not  be 
for  more  than  thirty  days  except  with  the  consent  of  the  mayor  and 
the  comptroller.    (C.  353.    In  effect,  April  15,  1912). 

Rhode  Island, — See  under  Michigan,  p.  47?. 

United  States. — The  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act  of  1908  are  extended  to  artisans,  laborers,  and  other  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  hazardous  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Forestry  Service  (C.  57.  In  effect,  March  11,  1912),  or  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service  (C.  255.  In  effect,  July  27,  1912).  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  a  new  method  for  the  determination 
and  adjustment  of  personal  injury  claims  made  by  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  or  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  to  prescribe  a 
schedule  of  compensation  for  injuries  to  such  employees.  Qaims 
must  be  paid  out  of  funds  hereafter  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
or  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  when  that 
company  is  responsible  for  the  injury.  (C.  390.  In  effect,  August 
24,  1912). 
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C.    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Illinois, — ^The  law  regulating  mutual  insurance  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  insurance  against  loss  from  accidents  to 
employees  is  amended,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  insurance  business 
of  this  kind  may  be  transacted  by  other  than  a  legally  incorporated 
company,  except  by  permission  of  the  insurance  superintendent.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  members  of  such  mutual  insurance 
companies  shall  be  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  manufacturing  or 
mining.  (Second  Special  Session,  H.  B.  22,  p.  48.  In  effect,  July 
I,  1912). 

Massachusetts. — Mutual  insurance  companies  which  were  trans- 
acting employers'  liability  business  before  April  6,  191 1,  if  author- 
ized by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  policy  holders  present  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  may  exercise  the  same  rights  and  powers  as 
companies  organized  under  the  act  of  1911.  (C.  311.  In  effect, 
March  22,  1912). 

Michigan, — The  formation  of  mutual  insurance  companies  by  em- 
ployers who  have  elected  to  come  under  the  employers'  liability 
and  workmen's  compensation  law  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  industrial  accident  board.  The  board  may,  in  its 
discretion,  limit  the  membership  of  a  company  to  employers  engaged 
in  industries  of  the  same  general  character  or  in  which  the  risks 
are  similar  in  nature  and  extent.  The  formation  and  management 
of  such  companies  is  regulated  in  detail,  and  it  is  specially  provided 
that  the  board  of  direction  of  a  company  may  make  and  enforce 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  injuries  on 
the  premises  of  its  members.  Members  who  neglect  to  provide 
suitable  safety  appliances  as  provided  by  law  or  as  required  by  the 
board  of  directors  may  be  expelled,  but  they  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  industrial  accident  board.  (First  Extra  Session,  1912, 
No.  12.    In  effect,  June  18,  1912). 

Virginia, — An  act  providing  for  a  reserve  for  outstanding  liability 
losses  of  employers'  liability  insurance  companies  requires  such 
companies  to  include  in  their  annual  statements  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  premiums,  payments  on  account  of  injuries,  number  of 
suits  being  defended,  and  half  a  dozen  other  items  calculated  to 
show  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  business.  (C.  65.  In 
effect,  June  13,  1912). 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR 

A.    PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT.     . 

Congress  has  established  the  eight-hour  day  for  contract  work 
done  for  the  United  States  (with  certain  exceptions)  and  for  letter 
carriers  and  post-office  clerics  in  the  larger  cities.  Though  this 
legislation  does  not  apply  to  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  the  law, 
together  with  the  Arizona  eight-hour  act  and  the  Massachusetts 
law  providing  Saturday  half  holidays  in  summer  for  certain  public 
employees,  means  a  distinct  advance  in  the  fight  for  recognition  of 
the  right  to  leisure. 

Arizona, — Eight  hours  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  mechanics  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  state  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency in  time  of  war,  or  when  longer  hours  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  property  or  human  life.  In  such  cases  payment  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work.  The  act  applies  to 
all  contract  work  for  the  state  or  its  political  subdivisions,  as  well 
as  to  direct  employees,  and  no  contractor  may  "require  or  permit" 
laborers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  Existing  contracts  are 
exempt.  Penalty,  from  $50  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.    (C.  78.    In  effect.  May  18,  1912). 

Massachusetts. — Weekly  half  holidays  during  June,  July,  August, 
and  September  must  be  given  without  loss  of  pay  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  metropolitan  water  and 
sewerage  board  and  the  metropolitan  park  commission  (with  certain 
exceptions).  If  practicable,  the  half  holiday  must  be  on  Saturday. 
But  if  the  public  service  requires,  enough  days  off  duty  may  be 
given  at  any  time  during  the  year  to  equal  in  time  these  weekly 
half  holidays.     (C.  528.     In  effect,  April  22,  1912). 

United  States. — An  eight-hour  provision  must  be  inserted  in  all 
contracts  which  involve  the  employment  of  labor  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Laborers  and  mechanics,  whether  in  the  employ  of  a  contractor  or 
a  sub-contractor,  may  not  be  "required  or  permitted"  to  work  over 
eight  hours  in  a  calendar  day.  Penalty,  $5  for  each  laborer  or 
mechanic  and  for  every  calendar  day.  It  is  specifically  provided  that 
the  act  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
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water,  or  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  Or  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  or  for  materials  and  articles  that  can  usually  be  bought  in 
open  market,  except  armor  and  armor  plate,  or  to  the  construction 
or  repair  of  levees  or  other  works  necessary  for  protection  against 
floods  and  overflows.  Under  certain  extraordinary  conditions  and 
in  certain  emergencies  the  President  may  declare  a  violation  of  the 
eight-hour  clause  in  a  contract  to  have  been  excusable,  and  in  such 
cases  no  penalties  may  be  imposed.  In  time  of  war  or  when  war 
is  imminent,  the  President,  by  executive  order,  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  as  to  any  specific  contract,  and  he  may  waive  them 
as  to  any  Panama  Canal  contract  until  January  i,  191 5.  (C.  174. 
In  effect,  January  i,  1913). 

An  eight-hour  day  is  provided  for  letter  carriers  in  the  city  de- 
livery service  and  for  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  post  offices. 
The  eight  hours  of  service  may  not  extend  over  a  longer  period  than 
ten  consecutive  hours.  In  cases  of  emergency  longer  hours  are 
allowed,  but  extra  compensation,  in  proportion  to  salaries,  must  be 
paid.  For  all  Sunday  work  compensatory  time  must  be  allowed 
within  the  next  week.  Post  offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
however,  are  no  longer  open  on  Sunday  for  delivering  mail  to  the 
general  public,  except  special  delivery  letters.  (C.  389.  The  Sunday 
closing  section  is  in  effect,  August  24,  1912,  and  the  eight-hour  sec- 
tion, March  4,  1913).  The  appropriation  for  the  armament  of 
fortifications  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  goods  from  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  which  has  not  established  an  eight-hour  work- 
day. (C.  157.  In  effect,  July  6,  1912).  The  naval  appropriation 
act  specifically  provides  that  the  eight-hour  law  shall  apply  to  all 
contracts  which  it  authorizes.    (C.  335.    In  effect,  August  22,  1912). 

B.    PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Five  states,  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Massachusetts, 
and  Mississippi,  enacted  during  1912  laws  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor  of  men  in  private  employments.  Arizona  passed  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  mines  and  smelters  and  similar  establishments.  New 
Jersey,  in  revising  her  legislation  relating  to  bakeries,  limited  the 
hours  of  all  employees  to  ten  a  day  and  sixty  a  week,  but  provided 
that  if  any  part  of  the  act  was  overthrown  in  the  courts  it  should  not 
affect  other  parts.  Massachusetts  strengthened  and  extended  pre- 
vious legislation  concerning  the  hours  of  work  of  conductors  and 
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motormen ;  New  Mexico  regulated  the  hours  of  railroad  employees ; 
and  Mississippi  passed  a  sweeping  ten-hour  law. 

Arizona. — ^The  following  occupations  are  declared  to  be  injurious 
to  health  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and  the  hours  of  labor  in 
them  are  therefore  limited  to  eight  a  day,  including  the  time  going 
from  and  returning  to  the  surface:  employment  in  underground 
mines,  underground  workings  (the  eight-hour  day  in  underground 
mines  and  workings  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1903),  open- 
cut  workings,  open-pit  workings,  in  the  operation  of  smelters,  re- 
duction works,  stamp  mills,  concentrating  mills,  chlorination  pro- 
cesses, cyanide  processes,  cement  works,  rolling  mills,  rod  mills, 
coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces.  It  is  provided  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger,  the  period 
may  be  prolonged.  Penalty  for  anyone  who  as  a  superior  officer 
shall  "command,  persuade  or  allow"  a  violation,  from  $250  to 
$500,  or  imprisonment  for  from  three  to  six  months.  The  jury 
decides  whether  the  punishment  shall  be  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
(C.  28.  In  effect,  May  11,  1912).  An  amendment  passed  at  the 
special  session  adds  a  proviso  allowing  a  change  of  shifts  once  in 
two  weeks.  (Special  Session,  C.  26.  In  effect,  Jime  15,  1912). 
On  the  same  ground  an  eight-hour  day  is  provided  for  employees 
of  electric  light  and  power  plants.  Maximum  penalty,  $100.  Each 
day's  violation  is  a  separate  offense.  (C.  50.  In  effect,  August  16, 
1912).     (See  also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p.  446). 

Massachusetts, — ^The  law  regulating  the  hours  of  work  of  con- 
ductors and  motormen  is  extended  to  include  trainmen;  the  clause 
limiting  the  act  to  employees  of  street  railway  companies  is  omitted ; 
and  it  is  provided  that  a  day's  work  "shall  be  arranged  by  the 
employer  upon  the  basis  of  nine  hours'  platform  work",  instead 
of  "shall  not  exceed  ten  hours".  But  in  case  the  schedule  cannot 
be  arranged  to  furnish  a  day's  work  of  approximately  nine  hours 
it  may  be  arranged  for  not  to  exceed  nine  and  a  half  hours,  the 
platform  time  above  nine  hours  to  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  The 
work  of  men  on  regular  cars  must  as  before  be  arranged  to  be 
performed  within  twelve  hours,  but  the  work  of  extra  men,  with 
their  consent,  may  be  arranged  in  early  and  late  shifts,  provided 
that  there  be  not  less  than  eight  hours  between  the  end  of  one 
day's  work  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  within  which  they  may 
not  be  "required"  to  perform  any  work  except  in  case  of  emer- 
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gency.  It  is  specifically  provided  that  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on 
legal  holidays,  and  also  in  case  of  any  emergency,  instead  of  merely 
"accident  or  unavoidable  delay",  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for 
extra  compensation.  Such  extra  labor  may  also  be  performed  for 
extra  compensation  "at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the  employee." 
Moreoyer,  the  act  does  not  affect  any  written  contract  existing  at 
the  time  of  its  passage.  Threats  of  loss  of  employment  or  of  ob- 
structing or  preventing  the  obtaining  of  employment  are  declared 
to  be  "requiring"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Penalty,  from 
$ioo  to  $500  for  each  offense.     (C.  533.     In  effect,  January  i, 

1913)- 

Mississippi, — It  is  declared  unlawful  for  persons,  firms  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  manufacturing  or  repairing  "to  work  their 
employees  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, or  where  public  necessity  requires."  Penalty,  from  $10  to 
$50  for  each  day's  violation.    (C.  157.    In  effect,  July  12,  1912). 

New  Jersey, — Sixty  hours  a  week  and  ten  a  day,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  making  shorter  hours  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  are 
all  that  any  employee  may  be  "required,  permitted,  or  suffered"  to 
work,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  establishments  where  bis- 
cuits, pies,  bread,  crackers,  cakes,  macaroni  and  other  foodstuffs, 
confectionery,  candy,  ice  cream,  or  frozen  sweets  are  made  for 
sale.  In  cases  of  emergency,  employees  may  be  permitted  to  work 
not  more  than  two  additional  hours,  for  which  they  must  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  their  sixty-hour  week.  No  employee  may 
be  discharged  for  having  made  a  truthful  statement  as  a  witness  in 
a  court  or  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  his  assistant,  or  an  in- 
spector in  pursuance  of  this  act.  It  is  specially  provided  that  if  any 
section  or  provision  of  the  act  shall  be  questioned  and  held  un- 
constitutional, the  decision  shall  not  affect  any  other  section  or 
provision.     (C.  127.    In  effect,  March  21,  1912). 

New  Mexico, — Employees  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the 
movement  of  any  rolling  stock,  engine  or  train,  must  not  be  required 
or  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive 
hours;  after  sixteen  hours  continuously  on  duty  they  must  not  be 
required  or  permitted  again  to  go  on  duty  until  they  have  had  at 
least  ten  consecutive  hours  off;  and  after  sixteen  hours  on  duty  in 
the  aggregate  in  any  twenty-four  hour  period  they  must  not  be 
required  or  permitted  to  go  on  duty  again  until  they  have  had  at 
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least  eight  consecutive  hours  off.  But  the  provisions  of  the  act 
do  not  apply  in  cases  of  casualty  or  unavoidable  accident,  or  where 
delay  is  due  to  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes,  or  to  the  time  neces- 
sary to  take  passenger  trains  and  freight  trains  loaded  wijth  live 
stock  or  perishable  freight  to  the  nearest  division  point,  or  to  em- 
ployees of  sleeping  car  companies  or  crews  of  wrecking  or  relief 
trains.  Maximum  penalty  for  each  violation,  $500.  (C.  62.  In 
effect,  September  6,  1912).  (See  also  "Administration  of  Labor 
Laws*',  p.  450- 
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IMMIGRATION 

In  Arizona,  in  conformity  with  a  mandate  of  the  constitution, 
aliens  are  excluded  from  public  employment.  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of  inmiigrants 
and  has  strengthened  the  law  relating  to  immigrant  lodging  places. 

Arizona, — ^Aliens  who  have  not  become  or  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  employed 
by  the  state,  by  the  counties,  or  by  municipalities.  This  does  not 
apply  to  prison  labor.  (C.  78.  In  effect,  May  18,  1912).  The 
same  clause,  with  an  addition  applying  it  to  contractors,  is  con- 
tained in  the  act  relating  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
state  roads  and  bridges.  (C.  68,  sec.  10.  In  effect,  May  18,  1912). 
(Special  Session,  C.  66,  sec.  9.    In  effect,  June  20,  1912). 

New  York. — The  commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  commissioner  of  education  and  other  school  officers  to 
ascertain  the  necessity  for  and  the  extent  to  which  instruction 
should  be  imparted  to  aliens  within  the  state,  to  devise  methods  for 
the  proper  instruction  of  aliens,  not  only  in  the  English  language 
but  in  other  subjects,  and  to  establish  and  supervise  classes  for 
aliens.  The  provisions  in  regard  to  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
immigrant  lodging  places  now  apply  to  all  such  places,  except  those 
maintained  by  charitable  associations  or  religious  societies,  and  not 
merely  to  places  where  "principally"  immigrants  or  emigrants  "are 
received,  lodged,  boarded  or  harbored".  Applicants  for  renewal 
of  licenses  must  make  sworn  statements,  in  whatever  form  the 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  prescribe,  of  the  maximum  number  of 
boarders  and  lodgers  received  during  the  preceding  year.  (C.  543. 
In  effect,  April  19,  1912).  The  requirement  that  a  bond  shall  be 
furnished  by  an  applicant  for  a  license  to  keep  an  immigrant  lodg- 
ing place  is  no  longer  arbitrary  but  is  "in  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor."  (C.  337.  In  effect,  April  15,  1912). 
Penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  bureau  of  industries 
and  immigration,  from  $20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense ;  from  $50  to 
$250,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  for  a 
second  offense;  and  not  less  than  $250,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  or  both,  for  a  third  offense.  (C.  383.  In 
effect,  April  15,  1912).  (See  also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws", 
P-  452). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

These  laws  relate  to  the  protection  of  working  men  in  their  em- 
ployment and  to  rewards  for  suggested  improvements  in  methods. 
Arizona  and  Massachusetts  acts  protect  members  of  the  militia  from 
being  deprived  of  employment  on  account  of  such  membership,  and 
the  Minnesota  corrupt  practices  act  forbids  employers  to  exercise 
political  influence  over  their  employees  by  reason  of  their  power 
to  discharge  or  to  reduce  wages.  Two  federal  acts  provide  rewards 
for  inventions  or  suggested  economies  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  Post-Office  Service. 

Arizona. — Managers,  agents,  foremen  and  other  employees  who 
hire  laborers  are  forbidden  to  demand  or  receive,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  fee,  commission,  or  gratuity  as  the  price  or  condition 
of  employing  or  continuing  in  employment  a  workman  or  laborer. 
Penalty,  from  $50  to  $300,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  (C.  18.  In  effect.  May  8,  1912).  Any  person 
who  wilfully  deprives  a  member  of  the  national  guard  of  his  em- 
ployment, or  prevents  or  obstructs  in  any  way  his  employment  be- 
cause of  such  membership,  or  who  dissuades  anyone  from  enlisting 
by  threat  of  injury  in  respect  of  his  employment,  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  from  $10  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  sixty  days, 
or  both.     (C.  85,  sec.  134.    In  effect.  May  24,  1912). 

Massachusetts. — Anyone  who  wilfully  deprives  a  member  of 
the  militia  or  naval  reserve  of  his  employment,  or  denies  him  em- 
ployment, or  prevents  his  being  employed  by  another,  or  obstructs 
or  annoys  him  or  his  employer  in  respect  of  his  trade  or  employ- 
ment because  of  such  membership  or  because  of  his  necessary 
absence  from  business  in  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  member, 
and  anyone  who  dissuades  a  person  from  enlisting  in  the  militia 
or  naval  reserve  by  threat  of  injury  to  him  in  his  employment,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both.  (C.  358.  In  effect,  April  i,  1912).  The 
minimum  fine  for  an  agent  or  officer  who  receives  a  commission  or 
bonus  from  a  clerk  or  laborer  whom  he  is  authorized  to  hire  for 
an  employer  is  increased  from  $10  to  $25,  and  the  possible  term 
of  imprisonment  is  increased  from  one  to  three  years.  District 
attorneys  are  directed  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  act.  (C.  495. 
In  effect,  May  16,  1912). 
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Minnesota, — ^The  corrupt  practices  act  provides  that  employers 
shall  not  give  or  have  distributed  to  their  employees  any  printed  or 
written  matter  containing  any  threat,  and  that  they  shall  not  make, 
verbally  or  otherwise,  any  threat,  that  in  case  a  particular  ticket, 
political  party,  organization  or  candidate  is  elected  or  measure 
adopted,  work  in  their  establishments  will  cease,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  that  salaries  or  wages  will  be  reduced.  They  are  also  for- 
bidden to  make  any  other  threat,  "expressed  or  implied,  intended  or 
calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinion  or  actions  of  workmen 
or  employees".  Penalty,  $25  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  from  one  month  to  a  year,  or  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  from  one  to  three  years,  or  both.  (Special 
Session,  June,  1912,  C  3,  sees.  23  and  41.    In  effect,  June  20,  1912). 

New  Mexico, — Employees  may  have  two  hours  time  from  their 
employment  on  election  day  in  which  to  vote,  without  being  liable 
to  any  penalty,  the  hours  to  be  specified  by  the  employer.  Em- 
ployers are  forbidden  to  attempt  in  any  manner  to  control  the  votes 
of  employees  by  offering  rewards,  threatening  discharge,  or  other- 
wise intimidating  them.  Penalty,  from  $50  to  $100.  (C.  15.  In 
effect,  September  6,  1912).  The  corrupt  practices  act  also  forbids 
employers  and  the  agents  of  employers  directly  or  indirectly  to  dis- 
charge or  threaten  to  discharge  an  employee  on  accoimt  of  his 
political  opinions  or  to  influence  the  vote  of  an  employee  by  the 
power  of  discharge  or  "by  any  corrupt  and  unlawful  means". 
Penalty,  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both.  A  special  section  applies  to  corporations, 
which  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  with  an  ad- 
ditional penalty  for  anyone  by  or  through  whom  the  act  is  commit- 
ted of  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  (C.  63,  sees.  2  and  3.  In  effect,  September  6, 
1912).  Railroad  employees  may  vote  elsewhere  than  in  the  pre- 
cinct in  which  they  are  registered  when  necessarily  absent  from 
that  precinct  on  account  of  the  duties  of  their  occupation.  They 
must  present  certificates  of  registration,  and  other  rules  are  laid 
down  for  voting  in  such  cases.  (C.  73.  In  effect,  September  6, 
1912). 

United  States. — The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  offer 
periodically  at  selected  establishments  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
cash  rewards  for  the  most  valuable  suggestion  for  improvements  or 
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economies  in  manufacturing  processes  or  plants,  submitted  by  em- 
ployees within  the  period.  The  total  amount  paid  must  not  exceed 
$1,000  a  month;  it  must  be  given  for  suggestions  that  will  cleariy 
effect  economy,  increase  efficiency,  or  improve  quality;  the  sums 
awarded  must  be  in  addition  to  the  usual  compensation  of  em- 
ployees ;  and  no  employee  may  be  paid  a  reward  until  he  has  exe- 
cuted an  agreement  that  the  use  by  the  United  States  of  his  sug- 
gestion shall  not  form  the  basis  of  any  further  claim  and  that  no 
application  for  patent  has  been  made  for  the  invention.  (C.  236. 
In  effect,  July  17,  1912).  The  Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to 
pay  rewards  to  employees  whose  inventions  are  adopted  for  use  in 
the  postal  service.     (C.  389.    In  effect,  August  24,  1912). 
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PENSIONS,  OLD  AGE 

The  movement  for  old  age  pensions  for  employees  of  private  in- 
dustries made  little  progress  during  the  year,  though  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Maryland  l^slature  urged  the  appointment  of  a  federal 
conunission  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  retirement  systems  for  public  employees  were  extended,  but 
no  new  states  enacted  l^slation  of  this  character. 

Maryland. — ^A  joint  resolution  urges  the  appointment  of  a  federal 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions  and  re- 
port to  Congress.    (J.  R.  13). 

Massachusetts, — ^The  act  of  191 1  establishing  a  retirement  system 
for  employees  of  the  commonwealth  is  amended  in  many  important 
details.  (C.  363.  In  effect,  April  2,  1912).  A  new  law  authorizes 
cities  and  towns,  other  than  Boston,  to  retire  and  pension  laborers. 
Those  cities  and  towns  which  accept  the  act  may,  on  request,  retire 
and  pension  laborers  who  have  been  in  their  employ  for  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years,  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  have 
become  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  labor,  and  also 
laborers  who  have  been  in  their  employ  for  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  and  have  become  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for 
labor  by  reason  of  injuries  received  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  They  must  retire  and  pension  laborers  who  have  been  in 
their  employ  for  twenty-five  years  and  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  The  act  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  each  city 
and  town  in  the  commonwealth  except  Boston  at  the  next  annual 
state  election.     (C.  503.    In  effect,  April  16,  1912). 

New  Jersey, — ^The  pension  plan  is  extended  to  employees  of 
penal  institutions  and  reformatories  who  have  been  employed,  with' 
good  records,  for  twenty  years  or  more  and  who  are  incapacitated 
properly  to  perform  their  duties.  The  pension  paid  is  equal  to 
one-half  the  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement,  but  may  not  be  less 
than  $50  per  month.     (C.  323.    In  effect,  April  i,  1912). 
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PRISON  LABOR 

The  tendency  toward  the  state-use  system  continued  in  1912  as  in 
191 1.  Virginia,  however,  provided  for  the  employment  of  a  certain 
number  of  convicts  in  quarrying  and  grinding  limestone  and  oyster 
shells  for  private  sale  under  certain  restrictions.  New  Jersey 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  convict  labor  commission  to  form- 
ulate plans  for  using  prison  labor  in  ways  which  will  not  bring  it 
into  competition  with  free  labor. 

Kentucky. — It  is  provided  that  an  act  amending  the  constitution 
so  as  to  allow  the  employment  of  convict  labor  upon  public  roads 
and  bridges,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters.    (C.  33). 

Maryland. — Prisoners  in  the  county  jail  of  Garrett  county,  whose 
term  of  commitment  does  not  exceed  one  year,  may  be  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  on  the  roads  of  that  county,  under  the  direction  of 
town  or  county  commissioners,  but  their  hours  of  labor  may  not 
exceed  ten  a  day.    (C.  597.    In  effect,  April  11,  1912). 

Massachusetts. — ^The  prison  commissioners  are  directed  to  cause 
articles  and  materials  used  by  offices  and  departments  (as  well  as 
by  public  institutions)  of  cities  and  towns  (as  well  as  of  counties 
and  of  the  commonwealth)  to  be  produced  by  prison  labor.  (C. 
565.    In  effect,  June  5,  1912). 

Mississippi. — Convicts  on  penitentiary  farms  in  four  counties, 
who  are  over  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  fifteen  days  annually  on  certain  county  roads.  (C. 
146.    In  effect,  March  16,  1912). 

New  Jersey. — ^The  appointment  is  authorized  of  a  convict  labor 
commission  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  use  of  "the 
labor  of  all  convicts,  physically  able,  on  the  public  roads,  in  public 
parks,  in  forestry  and  in  such  other  ways  to  the  public  benefit,  not 
in  competition  with  free  labor'\  The  commission  is  non-partisan 
and  consists  of  eight  members,  two  of  whom  are  trade-union  rep- 
resentatives. (J.  R.  5.  In  effect,  March  28,  1912).  By  making 
application  to  the  prison  labor  commission,  counties  may  have 
prisoners  assigned  to  work  upon  roads.  (C.  223.  In  effect,  March 
28,  1912).  The  act  of  191 1  relating  to  prison  labor  is  amended  in 
several  minor  details.  (C.  139.  In  effect,  July  4,  191 2).  (C.  402. 
In  effect,  April  16,  1912). 

New  Mexico. — Convicts  who  are  working  as  mechanics,  acting 
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as  foremen  or  trusties,  and  others  who  work  outside  of  the  walls 
of  the  penitentiary  are  allowed  ten  days  additional  "good  time"  per 
month  while  engaged  in  such  labor.  (C.  53.  In  effect,  September 
6,  1912). 

New  York. — Convict  labor  may  be  employed  by  the  conservation 
commission  in  propagating  trees  and  in  field  planting.  (C.  444, 
sec.  62.    In  effect,  April  16,  1912). 

Virginia. — ^A  "convict  lime  board"  is  formed  to  put  convicts  to 
work  in  quarrying  and  grinding  limestone  and  oyster  shells.  The 
board  may  acquire  suitable  lands,  machinery,  etc.,  and  may  dispose 
of  the  ground  limestone  and  shells  and  of  the  by-products,  the  for- 
mer at  cost,  including  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  prisoners, 
interest  on  the  investment  and  depreciation  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  latter  for  "a  fair  price".  Cash  must  be  paid;  no  sale  may  be 
made  to  any  person  except  for  his  own  use ;  and  not  more  than  one 
carload  of  ground  limestone  and  shells  may  be  sold  to  a  single 
purchaser  in  any  one  year  if  there  are  other  applicants.  Appro- 
priation, $30,000.     (C.  295.    In  effect,  June  13,  1912). 
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TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADE  DISPUTES 

The  fight  of  the  United  States  post-office  employees  for  the 
right  to  organize  without  being  in  danger  of  demotion  or  dismissal 
from  the  service  resulted  in  a  half  victory  by  which  organization 
is  permitted  but  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
or  any  other  central  trade  union  is  practically  forbidden.  "Black- 
listing" is  forbidden  in  Arizona  and  in  New  Mexico. 

Arizona. — Soliciting,  giving  out,  or  taking  part  in  the  exchanging 
of  a  labor  "black  list"  is  prohibited.  The  term  "black  list"  is  care- 
fully defined  and  is  made  to  include  any  name  or  list  of  names,  not 
only  written  or  printed  but  even  spoken,  provided  it  is  given  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  that  the  receiver  shall  discharge  or 
refuse  to  employ  the  persons  designated.  Penalty,  liability  in  puni- 
tive damages  to  the  person  injured,  and  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $250, 
or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  sixty  days,  or  both.  (C.  61.  In 
eflfect,  May  17,  1912). 

Massachusetts, — Under  a  former  law  an  employer  was  obliged, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  trouble 
in  his  establishment,  to  state  in  all  advertisements  for  employees  to 
fill  the  places  of  strikers  that  such  labor  disturbance  existed.  Under 
the  new  law  these  provisions  cease  to  be  operative  after  the  state 
board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  determined  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  employer  is  being  carried  on  in  the  normal  and  usual 
manner  and  to  the  normal  and  usual  extent.  The  board,  on  ap- 
plication of  the  employer,  must  determine  this  question  as  soon  as 
possible.    (C.  545.    In  effect,  April  27,  1912). 

Mississippi, — It  is  resolved  by  a  concurrent  resolution  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  strike  and  look  into  the  advisability 
of  keeping  the  state  militia  at  McG)mb  City  and  Water  Valley. 
(C.  443.  Passed  the  Senate,  January  9,  and  the  House,  January 
10,  1912).  The  leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  strike  at  McG>mb  City 
and  Water  Valley  are  memorialized  by  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
settle  their  difficulties  by  arbitration.  (C.  435.  Passed  the  House, 
January  23,  and  the  Senate,  February  15,  1912).  Another  con- 
current resolution  expresses  sympathy  for  the  striking  employees 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  so  long  as  they  obey  the  law  and 
commit  no  acts  of  violence,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  organized 
capital  may  be  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  recognize  organized 
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labor.  (C.  436.  Passed  the  House,  February  8,  and  the  Senate, 
February  12,  1912). 

New  Mexico. — Employers  are  forbidden,  after  having  discharged 
an  employee,  "to  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  word,  sign  or 
writing  of  any  kind"  the  discharged  employee  from  obtaining  other 
employment.  Employers,  however,  may  give  the  true  reasons, 
either  in  writing  or  otherwise,  for  the  discharge  of  an  employee. 
Penalty,  from  $100  to  $1,000,  liability  in  damages  to  the  party  in- 
jured, and  liability  for  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  (C.  33.  In 
effect,  September  6,  1912). 

United  States, — ^The  post-office  appropriation  act  provides  that 
membership  in  an  organization  of  postal  employees  having  for  its 
object  improvements  in  the  condition  of  labor  of  its  members,  in- 
cluding hours,  wages,  and  leave  of  absence,  shall  not  be  a  cause 
for  reduction  in  rank  or  removal  from  the  postal  service ;  provided 
the  organization  is  "not  affiliated  with  any  outside  organization  im- 
posing an  obligation  or  duty  upon  them  to  engage  in  any  strike,  or 
proposing  to  assist  them  in  any  strike,  against  the  United  States". 
It  is  also  provided  that  postal  employees  may  not  be  penalized  for 
presenting  their  grievances  to  members  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
right  "of  persons  employed  in  the  civil*  service  of  the  United  States", 
to  petition  Congress  or  any  member  of  Congress  or  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  Congress  "shall  not  be  denied  or  interfered  with". 
This  act  also  provides  that  the  periodical  publications  of  trades* 
unions  may  be  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class  matter.  (C. 
389.    In  effect,  August  24,  1912). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Laws  relating  to  private  employment  agencies  were  enacted  or 
amended  in  Mississippi  and  New  York,  and  South  Carolina  passed 
a  law  requiring  employers  to  give  their  employees  advance  notice 
of  shutdowns. 

Mississippi, — Emigrant  or  employment  agents  who  solicit  labor- 
ers to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  must  pay  an  annual  license 
of  $500.  Penalty  for  doing  business  without  such  a  license,  from 
$500  to  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  six  months.  (C. 
9*4.    In  effect,  March  11,  1912). 

New  York. — ^The  law  in  regard  to  the  licensing  of  employment 
agencies  is  amended  to  provide  that,  when  a  license  has  been  re- 
voked, the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  may  issue  another 
license  to  the  same  person  after  the  expiration  of  three  years.  For- 
merly a  person  whose  license  had  been  revoked  could  never  obtain 
another.     (C.  261.    In  effect,  April  11,  1912). 

South  Carolina, — Employers  who  require  notice  of  quitting  work 
must,  in  turn,  notify  their  employees  of  shutdowns  by  posting  in 
every  room  a  printed  notice  stating  the  date  of  beginning  the  shut- 
down and  its  approximate  length.  These  notices  must  be  posted 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  shutdown,  or  for  the  same  time  that 
is  required  of  employees  before  quitting.  Shutdowns  caused  by 
some  unforeseen  accident  to  machinery,  "or  by  some  act  of  God  or 
of  the  public  enemy",  are  excepted.  Maximum  penalty,  $5,000. 
In  addition  to  the  penalty,  employers  are  liable  to  each  one  of  their 
employees  for  damages  suffered  by  the  failure  to  give  notice.  (No. 
424.     In  effect,  February  23,  1912). 
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WAGES 

The  New  Jersey  act  reducing  the  amount  of  court  fees  in  suits  for 
wages  when  the  amount  demanded  is  less  than  $20  was  one  of  the 
important  laws  enacted  during  the  year.  The  assignment  of  wages 
was  regulated  in  Kentucky;  and  mechanics'  lien  laws  were 
amended  in  that  state,  in  Mississippi,  and  in  New  Jersey.  The 
latter  state  also  appointed  a  commission  to  revise  the  mechanics' 
lien  laws.  Pajrments  in  lawful  nK>ney  were  required  once  a  month 
in  Mississippi  and  twice  a  month  in  most  employments  in  Virginia. 
In  Arizona  companies  and  corporations  were  required  to  pay  bi- 
monthly, and  obtaining  labor  under  false  pretenses  was  forbidden. 
In  a  number  of  states  the  wages  of  public  employees  were  increased.^ 

A.  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT. 

Arizona. — Wages  paid  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed  by  the  state  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  work  for  the  state,  may  not 
be  less  than  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the  locality 
where  the  work  is  performed.  But  the  act  does  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing contracts.  Penalty,  from  $50  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  (C.  78.  In  effect,  May  18, 
191 2).  All  departments  and  institutions  of  the  state,  county  and 
municipal  corporations,  and  all  contractors  working  for  the  state, 
or  any  of  its  divisions,  must  designate  regular  pay  days  not  more 
than  sixteen  days  apart,  and  must  post  notices  of  such  pay  days  in 
at  least  two  conspicuous  places  where  they  can  be  seen  by  em- 
ployees as  they  go  to  and  from  their  work.  Payments  must  be 
made  in  lawful  money  or  negotiable  bank  checks  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  must  be  in  full,  except  that  wages  for  not  more  than 
five  days'  labor  may  be  withheld.  Penalty,  from  $50  to  $500  for 
each  offense.     (Special  Session,  C.  10.    In  effect,  June  8,  1912). 

B.  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Arizona. — Companies  and  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state 
must  designate  regular  pay  days  not  more  than  sixteen  days  apart, 
instead  of  monthly  as  before,  and  must  post  notices  of  such  pay 

^Mere  increases  in  the  wages  of  groups  of  public  employees  are  not  here 
given. 
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days  in  at  least  two  conspicuous  places  where  they  can  be  seen  by 
employees  as  they  go  to  and  from  their  work.  Payments  must  be 
made  in  lawful  money  or  negotiable  bank  checks  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  must  be  in  full,  except  that  wages  for  not  more  than 
five  days*  labor  may  be  withheld.  Penalty,  from  $50  to  $500  for 
each  offense.  (Special  Session,  C.  10.  In  effect,  June  8,  1912). 
Anyone  who  employs  labor  for  wages  without  having  sufficient 
assets  in  the  state  to  cover  the  amount  of  wages  for  two  weeks,  and 
who  pretends  to  have  such  assets  and  then  fails  to  pay  for  five  days 
after  the  wages  are  due,  is  declared  guilty  of  obtaining  labor  under 
false  pretenses.  Penalty,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a  year, 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  wages 
due.  In  such  a  case  the  plaintiff  may  recover  not  only  costs  but 
reasonable  compensation  for  time  lost  and  an  attorney's  fee. 
(Special  Session,  C.  16.  In  effect,  June  11,  1912).  The  section 
of  the  mechanics'  lien  law  relating  to  liens  on  mines  is  amended. 
(C.  66.    In  effect,  August  16,  1912). 

Kentucky, — Only  a  fixed  and  definite  part  of  future  wages,  to 
be  earned  during  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  payment  of  sums  less  than  $200.  Such  assignments 
are  not  valid  unless  the  instrument  is  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
assignor,  and  containing  the  dates  of  signature  and  of  delivery  of 
the  money ;  the  exact  amount  of  the  consideration,  of  the  interest, 
and  of  all  other  fees  to  be  paid;  the  date  of  maturity  or  of  pay- 
ment of  each  instalment ;  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  assignee 
or  assignees  and,  in  case  the  assignee  be  a  non-resident,  of  some 
person  in  the  state  upon  whom  process  may  be  served  in  the  event 
of  litigation.  The  instrument  is  valid  against  an  employer  only  if 
it  contains  his  signature  or  if  notice  of  the  assignment  has  been 
given  him  within  three  days  after  it  has  been  made,  and  it  is  valid 
against  a  wage-earner  only  if  a  true  and  complete  copy  has  been  de- 
livered to  him  at  or  before  the  time  of  payment  of  the  consider- 
ation. No  instrument  is  valid  if  this  copy  has  been  thereafter 
taken  from  him,  or  mutilated,  altered  or  destroyed,  either  with  or 
without  his  consent,  by  the  assignee  or  his  agent.  If  a  wage-earner 
demands  it  the  assignee  must  furnish  him,  on  payment  of  ten  cents, 
with  another  exact  copy  of  the  instrument,  any  false  statement  on 
which  makes  the  original  invalid.  The  time  and  amount  of  all 
payments  must  be  indorsed  on  the  wage-earner's  copy  and  on  the 
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original,  and  failure  to  do  so  invalidates  the  instrument.  National 
banks,  state  banks,  and  trust  companies  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  (C.  126.  In  effect,  Jime  10,  1912).  The 
mechanics*  lien  law  is  amended  so  that  persons  who  have  con- 
tracted directly  with  the  owner  or  his  agent  come  under  the  act 
without  giving  any  notification,  and  so  that  persons  who  have  not 
contracted  directly  may  come  under  the  act  by  notifying  the  agent 
or  owner  of  their  intention  to  hold  the  property  liable,  within 
thirty-five  days,  instead  of  immediately  as  before,  after  the  last 
labor  has  been  furnished.     (C.  115.    In  effect,  June  10,  1912). 

Maryland, — Employers  of  farm  labor  in  Anne  Anmdel  county 
are  given  the  right  to  eject,  on  specified  notice  in  writing,  em- 
ployees who  leave  their  employ  or  are  discharged,  from  dwelling 
houses  occupied  as  part  of  their  compensation.  (C.  682.  In  effect, 
April  8,  1912). 

Massachusetts, — (See    "Child   Labor",   p.   461    and    "Woman's 

Work",  p.  497). 

Mississippi, — Manufacturers  must  pay  their  employees  in  money 
at  least  once  a  month,  but  they  may  hold  back  fifteen  days'  wages 
earned  immediately  before  the  regular  pay  day.  An  employee  who 
brings  suit  successfully  under  this  act  may  also  recover  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  (C.  141.  In  effect,  March  11,  1912).  The  me- 
chanics* lien  law  is  amended  so  as  to  make  it  more  effective.  (C. 
232.    In  effect,  March  16,  1912). 

New  Jersey. — In  suits  for  wages  or  personal  services,  if  the 
amount  demanded  is  less  than  $20,  and  if  the  party  makes  affi- 
davit that  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  costs,  the  clerks  and 
sergeants-at-arms  of  district  courts  must  give  their  services  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  costs  and  the  judge  in  such  cases  may 
order  that  no  costs  shall  be  taxed.  The  amount  of  judgments  ob- 
tained under  this  act  must  be  paid  into  court  and  the  clerk  must 
deduct  the  costs  before  paying  the  amount  to  the  plaintiff.  (C.  202. 
In  effect,  March  28,  1912).  The  title  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
assignment  of  wages  and  salaries  is  changed.  (C.  394.  In  effect, 
April  15,  1912). 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  of  four  to  revise  and  codify 
the  mechanics'  lien  laws  is  authorized.  (C.  321.  In  effect,  April 
I,  1912).  The  provisions  of  the  mechanics'  Hen  law  relating  to  the 
filing  of  claims  and  the  discharge  of  lands  and  buildings  from  liens 
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are  amended.    (C.  265.    In  effect,  July  4, 1912).    (C  294.    In  effect, 
July  4,  1912). 

Virginia. — ^The  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  in  lawful  money  is  extended  to  include  railroad 
shops  as  well  as  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  Payments, 
except  in  mining,  excelsior  mills  and  saw  mills,  in  which  employees 
may  be  paid  monthly  as  before,  must  be  made  twice  a  month.  (C. 
106.    In  effect,  June  13,  1912). 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

A  notable  achievement  of  191 2  in  labor  legislation  was  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Though  the  original  bill  advocated  by  the 
commission  on  minimum  wage  boards  was  decidedly  weakened  by 
amendments  before  passage,  though  no  method  except  the  force  of 
public  opinion  was  provided  by  which  employers  may  be  forced  to 
pay  the  minimum  wage,  and  though  the  wage  determined  upon  is 
itself  subject  to  judicial  review,  the  act  is  of  great  importance  as  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  legislative  control  of  wages,  as  well  as 
of  hours  in  private  employments. 

Progress  was  also  made  in  several  states  in  the  limitation  of 
hours  of  labor  for  women.  The  eight-hour  laws  of  California  and 
Washington,  enacted  in  191 1,  were  both  sustained  by  the  supreme 
courts  of  those  states.  The  Illinois  supreme  court  also  sustained  the 
191 1  law  extending  the  operation  of  the  ten-hour  law  to  additional 
industries,  including  hotels.  New  York  followed  the  example  set 
by  Massachusetts  last  year  and  prohibited  the  employment  of 
women  within  four  weeks  after  childbirth,  and  Massachusetts  re- 
quired seats  for  women,  whenever  the  work  can  be  performed 
properly  in  a  sitting  position,  while  at  work  as  well  as  when  not 
actively  employed. 

Arizona. — Women  may  not  be  "employed,  permitted,  or  suffered 
to  work"  in  any  occupation  which  requires  them  to  remain  stand- 
ing constantly,  or  in  or  about  any  mine,  quarry,  or  coal  breaker. 
In  all  establishments  in  which  a  minimum  age  for  child  labor  is 
established  (see  p.  456)  at  least  two  accessible  seats  must  be  pro- 
vided for  every  three  women  employees,  and  women  must  be  al- 
lowed to  use  these  seats  when  they  are  not  actively  at  work.  Penalty 
for  failure  to  provide  seats,  from  $10  to  $50.  (C.  32.  In  effect. 
May  13,  1912). 

Kentucky. — Females  under  twenty-one  may  not  be  "employed  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work"  in  any  gainful  occupation,  except 
domestic  service  and  nursing,  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  and  sixty 
a  week ;  and  females  of  any  age  may  not  work  more  than  that  time 
in  laundries,  bakeries,  factories,  workshops,  stores,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, telephone  exchanges,  telegraph  offices,  mercantile,  manufac- 
turing or  mechanical  establishments.    In  this  list  of  industries  em- 
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ployers  must  keep  time  books  showing  the  hours  of  employment  of 
each  woman;  these  books  must  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  state 
labor  inspector  and  his  assistants;  and  there  must  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom  a  printed  copy  of  the  law 
and  also  a  printed  notice,  in  a  form  furnished  by  the  state  labor 
inspector,  giving  the  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work  and  the 
number  of  hours  a  day  of  each  female  employee. 

All  employers  of  females  must  provide  seats  for  their  use  in  the 
room  where  they  work  and  must  permit  them  to  use  these  seats 
"when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they 
are  employed".  In  stores  and  mercantile  establishments  at  least 
one  seat  must  be  furnished  for  every  three  females  employed;  it 
is  provided  that  seats  shall  be  placed  in  specified  places;  and  fold- 
ing seats  are  not  sufficient.  Employers  of  female  labor  must  also 
provide  proper  wash-rooms  and  toilet-rooms  and,  when  both  sexes 
are  employed,  their  toilet  facilities  must  be  in  rooms  which  are  en- 
tirely separate  and  have  entirely  separate  entrances.  If  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  women  are  employed  requires  a  change  in 
clothing,  a  dressing  room  must  be  provided  for  them.  Penalty, 
from  $25  to  $50  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  each  subsequent 
offense,  $50  to  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  ninety  days, 
or  both.  (C.  77.  In  effect,  June  10,  1912).  (See  also  "Adminis- 
tration of  Labor  Laws",  p.  447). 

Maryland. — No  female  may  be  "employed  or  permitted  to  work" 
in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  print- 
ing office,  bakery  or  laundry  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty 
hours  a  week.  If  any  part  of  her  work  is  done  before  6  a.  m.  or 
after  10  p.  m.  she  may  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day; 
and  no  female  may  work  more  than  six  hours  continuously  in 
establishments  where  three  or  more  females  are  employed,  witfiout 
an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour,  unless  her  hours  are  not  more 
than  six  and  a  half  a  day.  But  establishments  in  Allegany  county, 
provided  their  average  working  day  for  the  year  does  not  exceed 
nine  hours  and  the  entire  working  force  is  employed  on  full  time 
for  the  entire  year,  and  provided  that  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
four  months  their  employees  have  been  working  less  than  nine 
hours,  are  allowed  to  employ  females  for  not  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  to  meet  seasonal  demands.  The  provisions  of  this 
law,  moreover,  do  not  apply  to  females  employed  in  canning  or 
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preserving  or  preparing  for  canning  or  preserving  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Printed  notices  giving  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  hours  of  beginning  and  stopping  work  must  be  posted  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  of  the  establishments  to  which 
the  law  applies.  Maximum  penalty  for  first  offense,  $ioo ;  for  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  offense,  $i,ooo,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  (C.  79.  In  effect.  May  i,  1912).  (See 
also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p.  447). 

Massachusetts. — A  minimum  wage  commission  is  established  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
children.  The  commission  consists  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
may  be  a  woman,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  three 
years,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the  term  of  one  member  shall  expire 
each  year.  Commissioners  receive  $10  for  each  day's  service  in 
addition  to  traveling  and  other  expenses.  The  appointment  of  a 
secretary,  to  whom  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  commission  do 
not  apply,  is  authorized,  and  annual  reports  must  be  made. 

Whenever  the  commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  wages 
paid  "to  a  substantial  number"  of  female  employees  in  any  occu- 
pation "are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and 
to  maintain  the  worker  in  health",  it  must  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  if,  after  investigation,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wages  paid 
such  employees  are  actually  inadequate,  it  must  establish  a  wage 
board  consisting  of  at  least  six  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
the  same  number  of  representatives  of  the  female  employees  in 
the  occupation,  and  of  one  or  more  disinterested  persons — ^but  not 
to  exceed  half  the  number  of  representatives  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees— to  represent  the  public.  The  chairman  must  be  designated 
by  the  commission  from  among  the  representatives  of  the  public; 
and  the  commission  also  makes  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
selection  of  the  other  members  and  the  procedure,  has  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  work,  and  may  transmit  to  each  board  all 
pertinent  information  in  its  possession.  The  members  of  wage 
boards  are  allowed  compensation  at  the  same  rate  as  jurors,  and 
also  necessary  traveling  and  clerical  expenses.  Each  board  must 
take  into  consideration  "the  needs  of  the  employees,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  occupation,  and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any 
increase  in  the  minimum  wages  paid",  and  must  "endeavor  to  de- 
termine the  minimum  wage,  whether  by  time  rate  or  piece  rate, 
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suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary  ability  in  the  occupation 
in  question,  or  for  any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof,  and  also 
suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices  and  for 
minors  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years."  Minimum  wage  de- 
terminations agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  a  board 
must  be  reported  to  the  commission,  with  all  reasons  and  facts  re- 
lating to  them,  and  also  with  the  names,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  board,  of  all  employers  who  pay  less  than  the 
minimum. 

The  commission  may  approve  or  disapprove  any  or  all  of  the 
recommendations  or  may  recommit  the  subject  to  the  same  or  to  a 
new  wage  board.  If  the  commission  approve  any  or  all  the  recom- 
mendations it  must  give  a  public  hearing,  after  fourteen  days'  notice, 
to  employers  paying  less  than  the  approved  minimum  and,  if  it 
then  finally  approve,  must  enter  a  decree  of  its  findings,  noting  in 
the  decree  the  names  of  employers  who  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  the 
minimum  wage.  Within  the  next  fourteen  days  these  names,  with 
a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the  commission  and  of  the  minimum 
wages  paid  by  each  employer,  must  be  published,  in  type  no  smaller 
than  that  of  news  matter  and  attested  by  the  names  of  a  majority  of 
the  commission,  in  at  least  four  newspapers  in  each  county.  But 
an  employer  may  obtain  a  stay  of  execution  by  filing  a  declaration 
under  oath  in  the  supreme  judicial  or  superior  court  that  com- 
pliance with  the  decree  would  be  likely  to  endanger  the  prosperity 
of  the  business,  and  this  court,  if  it  finds  his  declaration  true,  must 
issue  an  order  revoking  the  decree. 

If  a  majority,  but  less  than  two-thirds,  of  the  wage  board  concur 
in  a  recommendation,  the  commission  may  report  the  recommenda- 
tion and  all  pertinent  facts  to  the  general  court.  After  a  minimum 
rate  has  been  established  the  wage  board  may  be  reconvened  or  a 
new  one  established  by  the  commission  on  petition  of  cither  em- 
ployers or  employees,  and  new  recommendations  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  To  women  who  are  physically  de- 
fective licenses  may  be  issued  authorizing  employment  at  a  special 
rate  of  wages  lower  than  the  minimum  in  occupations  for  which 
only  a  minimum  time  rate  has  been  established. 

Employers  must  keep  a  register,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
commission  or  its  agents,  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  women 
employees.    The  commission  has  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses, 
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administer  oaths,  take  testimony,  and  examine  the  books  and  records 
of  employers  which  relate  to  the  wages  paid  women  and  children. 
The  duty  of  collecting  the  statistics  and  other  data  required  de- 
volves on  the  bureau  of  statistics,  but  the  cost  must  come  out  of 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  There 
is  no  penalty  except  publicity  for  failure  to  pay  the  minimum  wages, 
but  the  commission  must  determine  from  time  to  time  whether  em- 
ployers are  obeying  its  decrees  and  must  republish  the  names  of 
those  who  are  not.  No  member  of  the  commission  and  no  news- 
paper publisher  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for  publishing 
the  names  of  employers  violating  decrees,  unless  the  publication 
contains  some  wilful  misrepresentation.  Minimum  penalty  for  a 
newspaper  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  publish  the  findings,  decrees 
or  notices  of  the  commission  at  its  regular  rates,  $ioo.  Penalty  for 
an  employer  who  discharges  or  discriminates  against  an  employee 
because  the  employee  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  be- 
cause the  employer  believes  the  employee  may  testify  in  any  in- 
vestigation or  proceedings  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  act, 
$25  for  each  offense.  (C.  706.  In  effect,  July  i,  1913).  (See 
also  "Child  Labor",  p.  461). 

The  state  board  of  health  is  directed  to  investigate  core  rooms 
\vhere  women  are  employed  and  to  make  rules  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture and  location  of  such  rooms,  the  emission  of  gases  and  fumes 
from  ovens,  and  the  size  and  weight  which  women  may  be  allowed 
to  lift  or  work  on.  A  copy  of  the  rules  must  be  posted  in  every 
core  room  where  women  are  employed.  Penalty  for  violation  of 
such  rules,  from  $25  to  $500.  (C.  653.  In  effect,  June  26,  1912). 
(See  also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p.  449). 

The  law  requiring  seats  to  be  provided  for  women  employees  is 
amended ;  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  such  seats  are  strengthened ; 
and  it  is  further  enacted  that,  except  when  the  work  cannot  properly 
be  performed  in  a  sitting  position,  seats  shall  be  provided  and  their 
use  permitted  while  women  are  at  work  as  well  as  when  they  are 
not  actively  employed.  (C.  96.  In  effect,  March  15,  1912).  The 
act  of  191 1  limiting  the  hours  of  women  and  of  children  under 
eighteen  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  to  fifty- 
four  a  week  is  strengthened  by  requiring  that  if  any  woman  or  child 
be  employed  in  more  than  one  such  establishment  the  total  number 
of  hours  shall  not  exceed  fifty-four  a  week.     (C.  47Z.    In  effect. 
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May  12,  1912).  The  act  of  191 1  limiting  the  hours  of  women  and 
children  garment  workers  in  workshops  connected  with  mercantile 
establishments  to  fifty-six  a  week  is  amended^  omitting  workshops 
for  the  making  of  garments.     (C.  452.    In  effect,  April  7,  1912). 

New  Jersey. — ^Women  must  not  be  "employed,  allowed  or  per- 
mitted" to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  a  week  and 
not  more  than  six  days  a  week  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments,  bakeries,  laundries  or  restaurants;  but  mercantile 
establishments  are  excepted  during  the  six  working  days  before 
Christmas ;  and  the  law  does  not  apply  to  canneries.  All  establish- 
ments affected  must  keep  an  abstract  of  the  law  posted  in  plain 
view  of  employees  coming  in  or  going  out,  and  must  also  keep  a 
record,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  department  of  labor,  of  the 
hours  of  work  of  each  employee.  The  establishments  regulated  are 
carefully  defined  and  the  procedure  for  violations  is  specified  in 
detail.  Penalty  for  the  first  offense,  from  $25  to  $50,  and  for  a 
second  offense,  from  $50  to  $200.  (C.  216.  In  effect,  October  i, 
1912).    (See  also  "Administration  of  Labor  Laws",  p.  450). 

New  York. — ^The  employment  of  a  woman  in  a  factory,  mercan- 
tile establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  within  four  weeks  after  she 
has  given  birth  to  a  child,  is  forbidden.  (C.  331.  In  effect,  April 
15,  1912).  The  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  factories  are  reduced 
from  ten  to  nine  a  day  and  from  sixty  to  fifty-four  a  wedc.  But  they 
may  be  employed  more  than  nine  hours  a  day,  regularly  for  not 
more  than  five  days  a  week  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or  holiday 
on  the  sixth  day,  or  irregularly  for  not  more  than  three  days  a 
week,  provided  they  are  not  required  or  permitted  to  work  over  ten 
hours  a  day,  instead  of  twelve  as  before,  and  not  over  fifty-four 
hours  a  week,  instead  of  sixty  as  before.  It  is  specifically  provided 
that  the  sections  limiting  hours  of  labor  shall  not  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  in 
canning  or  preserving  perishable  products  between  June  15  and 
October  15  of  each  year.  (C.  539.  In  effect,  October  i,  1912).  A 
female  employee  other  than  a  domestic  servant  who  brings  action 
to  recover  wages,  if  found  entitled  to  costs,  may  be  "allowed"  in 
"the  discretion  of  the  court",  instead  of  as  before  "recovers",  $10 
in  addition  to  the  usual  costs  when  the  amount  of  damages  is  over 
$10,  and  $5  as  additional  costs  when  the  amount  is  less  than  $10. 
(C.  468.    In  effect,  April  18,  1912). 
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Virginia, — No  female  may  work  in  a  coal  mine.  Penalty,  from 
$10  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  from  ten  to  ninety  days.  (C.  178, 
sec.  15.  In  effect,  June  13,  1912).  The  ten-hour  law  for  factories 
and  manufacturing  establishments  is  extended  to  cover  workshops 
and  mercantile  establishments,  but  exceptions  are  made  of  women 
whose  full  time  is  employed  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  cash- 
iers, or  office  assistants,  of  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  from  July  i  to  November  i,  of  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
of  mercantile  establishments  on  Saturdays.  (C.  248.  In  effect, 
June  13,  1912). 
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11.    TOPICAL  INDEX  BY  STATES 

The  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  thirteen  states  which  held  regular 
legislative  sessions  in  1912,  and  by  the  seven  states  which  held  special 
sessions  during  the  year,  are  indexed  below  in  alphabetical  order 
with  chapter  and  page  references  to  the  session  laws  of  each  state. 
The  new  federal  laws  and  the  laws  enacted  by  the  two  states  (Cali- 
fornia and  Texas)  which  held  special  sessions  late  in  191 1,  are  also 
included.  Since  the  Vermont  legislature  does  not  convene  until 
October,  the  record  of  its  session   could  not  be  included  here. 

ARIZONA 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  accidents  to  be  reported  by  public  service 
corporations,  C  90,  sees.  44,  76  and  77,  p.  527,  557-558;  accidents 
in  mines  to  be  reported,  C  33,  sees.  13  and  39,  p.  93,  no. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  enforcement  of  child  labor  law,  C  32, 
p.  771  penalty  for  violating  eight-hour  law  for  hoisting  engineers, 
C.  26,  p.  57 ;  mine  inspection  department  created,  C.  33,  p.  87 ;  appro- 
priations, C.  92,  p.  580. 

Child  Labor:  minimum  age,  hours  and  employment  certificates,  C.  32, 
p.  77;  employment  during  school  hours,  C  77,  sec.  89,  p.  399;  in 
mines,  C.  33,  p.  87;  as  telegraph  operators,  C  8,  p.  20. 

Employers^  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  compulsory  com- 
pensation act,  Special  Session,  C  14,  p.  23;  employers'  liability  in 
dangerous  occupations,  C.  89,  p.  491;  railroad  employees  not  to 
contract  out,  C.  13,  p.  27;  damages  not  to  be  obtained  by  false 
statements,  C.  90,  sees.  23,  and  76-79.  p.  Si4»  557-559- 

Hours  of  Labor:  eight  in  all  public  employment,  C.  78,  p.  415 ;  eight  in 
mines  and  smelters,  C.  28,  p.  59,  and  Special  Session,  C.  26,  p.  85; 
eight  in  electric  light  and  power  plants,  C  50,  p.  227. 

Immigration:  aliens  not  to  be  employed  by  the  state,  C.  78,  p.  416;  C 
68,  sec  10,  p.  335;  Special  Session,  C.  66,  sec.  9,  p.  192. 

Mines:  detailed  provisions  for  safety,  C.  33,  p.  87. 

Miscellaneous:  agents  of  employers  not  to  receive  bribes,  C.  18,  p.  36; 
protection  in  employment  of  members  of  the  national  guard,  C.  85, 
sec.  134,  p.  475. 

Railroads:  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on  trains  prescribed,  C 
16,  p.  31;  certain  locomotives  not  to  be  used,  C.  30,  p.  73;  length 
of  trains  limited,  C.  43,  p.  195;  previous  experience  required  of 
engineers  and  conductors,  C.  47,  p.  206;  tampering  with  switch 
lights  or  signals  forbidden,  C.  63,  p.  288;  headlights  required  on 
engines,  C.  27,  p.  58;  corporation  commission  given  power  to 
require  health  and  safety  devices,  C  90,  sec.  42,  p.  525. 

Trade  Disputes:  "black  lists"  forbidden,  C.  61,  p.  286. 
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Wages:  bi-monthly  pay  days  and  payment  in  lawful  money,  Special 
Session,  C  10,  p.  14;  obtaining  labor  under  false  pretenses,  Special 
Session,  C.  16,  p.  54;  amendment  of  mechanics'  lien  law,  C  66,  p. 
296;  wages  of  public  employees  not  less  than  current  rate,  C  78, 

p.  415. 
Woman's  Work:  not  to  work  in  certain  occupations  and  seats  to  be 
provided,  C.  32,  p.  77. 

CALIFORNIA 

Accidents  and  Diseases:    accidents   to   be   reported.   Extra   Session, 

191 1,  C.  53,  p.  217;  all  public  utilities  to  report  accidents.  Extra 
Session,  C.  14,  sec.  44,  p.  40. 

Employers^  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  additional  duties 
and  powers  conferred  on  industrial  accident  board,  Extra  Ses- 
sion, 191 1,  C  39/p-  166. 

GEORGIA 

(No  labor  laws.    Regular  Session.) 

IDAHO 

(No  labor  laws.    Special  Session.) 

ILLINOIS 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  limiting  salaries  of  mine  inspectors. 
Second  Special  Session,  1912,  S.  B.  10,  p.  31;  two  female  investi- 
gators in  factory  inspection  department,  Second  Special  Session, 

1912,  S.  B.  10,  p.  34. 

Employers^  Liability,  Workmtn's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  regu- 
lating mutual  insurance  companies.  Second  Special  Session,  1912, 
H.  B.  22,  p.  48. 

KENTUCKY 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  woman  inspector  and  woman  assistant 
inspector  authorized,  C.  108,  p.  304. 

Child  Labor:  ten  hours  a  day,  sixty  a  week,  for  females  under  twenty- 
one,  C  77,  p.  232. 

Prison  Labor:  act  amending  the  constitution  to  allow  the  emplo3rment 
of  convict  labor  on  the  roads  and  bridges  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters,  C.  33»  p.  iSO. 

Wages:  the  assignment  of  wages  for  sums  under  $200  r^ulated,  C.  126, 
p.  449;  lien  law  amended,  C.  115,  p.  389. 

Woman's  Work:  ten  hours  a  day  and  sixty  a  week  in  certain  employ- 
ments, and  seats,  wash  rooms,  and  toilet  rooms  to  be  provided, 
C  77,  p.  232. 

LOUISIANA 

(Session  laws  not  yet  available.) 

Child  Labor:  in  theatrical  exhibitions  and  concerts,  Act  No.  184;  in 
billiard  and  pool  rooms.  Act  No.  25.* 
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MAINE 

(No  labor  laws.    Sp«dal  Session.) 

MARYLAND 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  occupational  diseases  to  be  reported,  C.  165, 
p.  330. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  three  women  inspectors  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  woman's  work  law,  C.  79,  p.  141 ;  number 
of  inspectors  to  enforce  child  labor  law  increased,  C.  731,  p.  1212; 
compulsory  school  law  and  provisions  for  attendance  officers 
strengthened,  C.  I73»  p.  339- 

Child  Labor:  age  limit  raised,  employment  in  dangerous  trades  for- 
bidden, messenger  service  regulated,  and  provisions  for  employment 
certificates  adopted,  C.  731,  p.  1212. 

Employers^  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  Insurance:  system 
of  compensation  authorized  and  regulated,  C.  837,  p.  1624;  law  in 
regard  to  miners'  and  operators'  cooperative  relief  fund  amended, 
C.  445,  p.  624. 

Mines:  appropriation  for  miners'  hospital,  C.  441,  p.  617. 

Pensions,  Old  Age:  urging  appointment  of  federal  commission  to  in- 
vestigate, J.  R.  13,  p.  1666. 

Prison  Labor:  hours  of  labor  on  roads  limited  to  ten  a  day  in  Garrett 
county,  C.  597,  p.  869. 

Wages:  ejectment  of  farm  laborers  from  dwelling  houses,  C.  682,  p. 
1065. 

Woman's  Work:  hours  limited  to  ten  a  day  or  sixty  a  week  in  certain 
employments,  C.  79,  p.  141. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  accidents  to  be  reported,  C  409,  p.  349;  seats 
for  elevator  operators,  C.  479,  p.  409. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  state  board  of  labor  and  industries 
established,  C.  726,  p.  835 ;  enforcement  of  new  laws,  C.  635,  p.  714 , 
and  C.  479,  p.  409;  inspection  of  steam  boilers  strengthened,  C 
531,  p.  484. 

Child  Labor:  determination  of  minimum  wages,  C.  706,  p.  780;  seats 
to  be  provided,  C  96,  p.  72;  hours  in  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  C.  477,  p.  407;  hours  of  garment  workers, 
C.  452,  p.  382. 

Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  compensation  act 
amended,  C  172,  p.  116,  and  C.  571,  p.  577;  notifications  in  liability 
actions,  C  251,  p.  170;  amount  of  damages  recoverable  increased, 
C.  354,  p.  284;  rights  and  powers  of  mutual  insurance  companies, 
C.  311,  p.  209;  powers  of  insurance  commissioner,  C.  666,  p.  729; 
railroad  passes  for  injured  employees,  C.  488,  p.  420. 
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Factories  and  Workshops:  safeguarding  of  machinery,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion, C.  318,  p.  240;  egress  in  case  of  fire,  C.  369,  p.  309. 

Hours:  weekly  half  holidays  in  summer  for  certain  employees,  C.  528, 
p.  481;  nine-hour  day  for  conductors,  motormen,  and  trainmen, 
C.  533,  p.  489. 

Miscellaneous:  protection  of  members  of  militia  and  naval  reserve  in 
their  employment,  C.  358,  p.  286;  penalty  for  receiving  bribe  to 
procure  emplo3rment  increased,  C.  495,  p.  433. 

Pensions,  Old  Age:  state  retirement  act  amended,  C.  363,  p.  292;  pen- 
sions for  laborers  employed  by  cities  and  towns,  C.  503,  p.  449. 

Prison  Labor:  materials  and  articles  to  be  made,  C.  565,  p.  567. 

Trade  Disputes:  advertisements  for  employees  to  fill  the  place  of 
strikers,  C.  545,  p.  498. 

Woman* s  Work:  minimum  wage  commission  established,  C.  706,  p.  780; 
regulation  of  employment  in  core  rooms,  C.  653,  p.  714;  seats 
required  for  use  while  at  work,  C  96,  p.  72;  hours  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  establishments,  C.  447,  p.  407;  hours  of  garment 
workers,  C.  452,  p.  382. 

MICHIGAN 

Employers*  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  Insurance:  abolish- 
ing defenses  and  providing  elective  system  of  compensation,  First 
Extra  Session,  1912,  No.  10,  p.  20;  authorizing  mutual  insurance 
companies  of  employers  who  have  elected  to  come  under  the  com- 
pensation act.  First  Extra  Session,  1912,  No.  12,  p.  40. 

MINNESOTA 

Child  Labor:  forbidden  in  certain  occupations,  night  work  forbidden, 
and  educational  requirements  raised.  Special  Session,  June,  1912, 
C.  8,  p.  44. 

Miscellaneous:  employers  forbidden  to  threaten  with  discharge  or 
reduction  in  wages  in  case  particular  political  party  or  candidate 
is  elected.  Special  Session,  June,  1912,  C.  3,  sees.  23  and  41,  p. 
33,  39. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Child  Labor:  age  limit  for  girls  raised  and  hours  decreased,  C  165, 

p.  173. 
Employer^  Liability:  railroad  law  extended  to  other  transportation 

companies,  C.  215,  p.  290. 
Hours:  ten-hour  day  in  factories  and  repair  shops,  C.  157,  p.  165. 
Prison  Labor:  certain  convicts  to  work  on  roads,  C.  146,  p.  155. 
Railroads  and  Street  Cars:  roofs  required  over  repair  tracks  for  cars, 

C.  152,  p.  161 ;  vestibules  and  means  of  heating  required  on  street 

cars,  C.  148,  p.  157. 
Trade  Disputes:  concurrent  resolutions  relative  to  McComb  City  and 
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Water  Valley  strike,  C.  443,  p.  466,  and  C.  435,  p.  462;  concurrent 
resolution  relative  to  strike  on  Illinois  Central,  C.  436,  p.  462. 
Unemployment:  license  required  of  employment  agencies,  C.  94,  p.  73- 
Wages:  monthly  payments,  C  141,  p.  146;  liens,  C.  232,  p.  304. 

NEVADA 

(No  labor  laws.    Special  Session.) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  accidents  to  be  reported,  C.  156,  p.  225 ;  occupa- 
tional diseases  to  be  reported,  C.  351,  p.  603. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  two  additional  factory  inspectors 
authorized,  C.  67,  p.  97;  labor  department  placed  in  classified  civil 
service,  C.  83,  p.  114;  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  raised, 
C.  117,  p.  164;  enforcement  of  woman's  work  law,  C.  216,  p.  337. 

ChUd  Labor:  minimum  age  for  night  work  in  certain  establishments, 
C.  127,  p.  180. 

Employers^  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  judges'  orders 
to  be  filed  with  commissioner  of  labor,  C.  316,  p.  555;  costs  in 
actions,  C.  356,  p.  624;  period  for  beginning  actions  by  executor, 
C  175,  p.  265. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  ventilation  of  rooms  where  heat,  steam, 
gases,  vapors,  or  dust  are  generated,  C.  5,  p.  20;  guarding  of 
machinery,  C.  6,  p.  21;  bakery  law  revised  and  extended,  C  127, 
p.  180. 

Hours:  ten-hour  day  and  sixty-hour  week  in  bakeries  and  certain 
other  food  manufacturing  establishments,  C.  127,  p.  180. 

Pensions,  Old  Age:  pension  system  extended,  C.  323,  p.  564. 

Prison  Labor:  commission  to  formulate  plan  for  use  of,  J.  R.  5,  p.  945 ; 
work  on  roads,  C.  223,  p.  360;  act  of  191 1  amended,  C.  139,  p.  202; 
C  402,  p.  847. 

Wages:  costs  in  suits  for  wages  under  $20,  C.  202,  p.  317;  title  of  assign- 
ment act  changed,  C.  394,  p.  808;  commission  to  revise  mechanics' 
lien  laws,  C.  321,  p.  562;  mechanics'  lien  law  amended,  C.  265,  p.  175; 
C.  294,  p.  522. 

Woman's  Work:  ten-hour  day  and  sixty-hour  week  in  certain  establish- 
ments, C.  216,  p.  337. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  notification  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  required, 
C.  80.  p.  154. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  appointment  of  inspector  of  mines 
authorized,  C.  80,  p.  148 ;  appropriation,  C.  83,  p.  i^ ;  state  corpora- 
tion commission  and  district  attorneys  to  enforce  law  relating  to 
hours  on  railroads,  C.  62,  p.  108. 

Hours  of  Labor:  of  railroad  employees  regulated.  C.  62,  p.  108. 
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Mines:  provisions  for  safety  in  coal  mines,  C.  80,  p.  148. 

Miscellaneous:  time  to  vote  to  be  allowed  employees,  C.  15,  p.  23; 
political  opinions  of  employees  protected,  C.  63,  p.  109 ;  railroad  em- 
ployees may  vote  elsewhere  than  in  precinct  where  registered,  C. 
73,  p.  127. 

Prison  Labor:  additional  "good  time"  allowed  certain  classes  of  labor- 
ers, C.  53,  p.  85. 

Trade  Disputes:  "blacklisting"  forbidden,  C.  33,  P.  62. 

NEW  YORK 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  increase  in  number  of  factory  inspec- 
tors, C.  158,  p.  289;  powers  of  commissioner  of  labor  increased, 
C  382,  p.  738;  registration  of  factories  required,  C.  335,  p.  665; 
powers  in  respect  to  unclean  factories,  C.  334,  p.  664;  enforcement 
of  law  relating  to  fire  drills,  C.  330,  p.  659;  enforcement  of  law 
relating  to  automatic  sprinklers,  C.  332,  p.  661 ;  enforcement  of  fire 
prevention  law,  C.  329,  p.  658;  powers  of  state  fire  marshal  in- 
creased, C.  453,  p.  935 ;  powers  of  bureau  of  fire  prevention  of  New 
York  City  increased;  C.  458,  p.  974;  powers  of  bureau  of  industries 
and  immigration  increased,  C.  543,  p.  11 13;  appropriation  to  enforce 
immigrant  lodging-house  law,  C.  87,  p.  154;  term  of  factory  investi- 
gating commission  extended,  C.  21,  p.  21S;  appropriation  for  copies 
of  report  of  factory  investigating  commission,  C.  547,  p.  1267. 

Child  Labor:  hours  reduced  to  nine  a  day  and  fifty-four  a  week,  C. 
539,  p.  1102;  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  C.  333,  p.  662;  forbidden 
to  sell  liquor,  C.  264,  p.  491. 

Compressed' Air  Work:  law  relating  to,  amended,  C  219,  p.  394. 

Employer/  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  amendment  to 
constitution  proposed,  concurrent  resolution,  p.  1382;  leave  of  ab- 
sence with  pay  for  injured  employees  of  Greater  New  York,  C 
353,  p.  697. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  washing  facilities  and  eating  in  factories 
producing  or  using  poisonous  substances,  C.  336,  p.  665 ;  fire  drills 
in  certain  factories,  C.  330,  p.  659;  automatic  sprinkling  systems  in 
certain  factories,  C  332,  p.  661;  fire  prevention,  C.  329,  p.  658; 
quantity  of  explosives  regulated,  C.  453,  p.  935. 

Immigration:  instruction  of  aliens  and  regulation  of  immig^'ant  lodging 
places,  C.  543,  p.  1 1 13;  bond  for  license  to  keep  immigrant  lodging 
place,  C  337,  p.  667 ;  penalty  for  bureau  of  industries  and  immigra- 
tion law,  C  383,  p.  739. 

Prison  Labor:  employment  by  conservation  commission,  C.  444,  sec. 
62,  p.  897. 

Unemployment:  licenses  of  private  employment  agencies,  C.  261,  p.  487. 

Woman's  Work:  employment  for  four  weeks  after  childbirth  forbidden, 
C.  331,  p.  660;  hours  reduced  to  nine  a  day  and  fifty- four  a  week, 
C  539,  p.  1 102;  additional  costs  in  actions  for  wages,  C.  468,  p.  986. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  accidents  to  be  reported  by  public  utilities, 

C.  795,  sec.  49,  p.  112. 
Child  Labor:  night  work  of  messengers  prohibited,  C.  814,  p.  172. 
Employers^  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  abolishing  defenses 

and  providing  elective  system  of  compensation,  C.  831,  p.  204. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  industries  to  be  elected,  No.  346,  p.  618;  charged  with  duty 
of  enforcing  law  relating  to  child  labor  in  messenger  service,  No. 
405,  p.  705. 

Child  Labor:  in  messenger  service  in  cities  of  over  5,000  population, 
forbidden  under  fourteen,  and  night  work  forbidden  under  eighteen, 
No.  405,  p.  705. 

Unemployment:  notice  of  shutdowns  required  from  employers.  No.  424, 
P-  750. 

TEXAS 

(No  labor  laws.    Special  Session,  July  31  to  August  29,  1911.) 

VIRGINIA 

Accidents  and  Diseases:  coal  mine  accidents  to  be  reported,  C  178, 

sec.  17,  p.  430. 
Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  department  of  mines  created,  C.  178, 

p.  419;  appropriation,  C.  137,  p.  241,  259. 
Child  Labor:  forbidden  in  coal  mines,  C.  178,  sec.  15,  p.  430;  hours 

limited  in  workshops  and  mercantile  establishments,  C.  248,  p.  557. 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  Insurance:  fellow- 
servant  defense  further  limited,  C.  291,  p.  583;  reports  required  of 

insurance  companies,  C.  65,  p.  107. 
Factories  and  Workshops:  toilet  facilities,  C.  62,  p.  103. 
Mines:  provisions  for  health  and  safety  in,  C  178,  p.  419. 
Prison  Labor:  convicts  to  quarry  and  grind  limestone  and  oyster  shells, 

C.  295,  p.  586. 
Wages:  time  and  kind  of  payment,  C  106,  p.  188. 
Woman's  Work:  forbidden  in  coal  mines,  C.  178,  sec  15,  p.  430;  hours 

limited  in  workshops  and  mercantile  establishments,  C.  248,  p.  557. 

WISCONSIN 

(No  labor  laws.    Special  Session.) 

UNITED  STATES 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  method  of  administering  eight-hour 
law  and  appeals,  C.  174,  p.  137. 
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Child  Labor:  special  investigations  required  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
C.  73,  p.  79;  appropriation  for  Children's  Bureau,  C.  350,  p.  410. 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations:  creation,  powers  and  duties,  C. 
351,  p.  415. 

Employer/  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation:  compensation  act 
extended  to  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  of  the  Forestry 
Service,  C.  57,  p.  74;  also  to  employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
C.  255,  p.  239;  the  President  given  power  to  provide  compensation 
system  for  Panama  Canal  employees,  C.  390,  p.  563. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  prohibitive  tax  placed  upon  the  manufacture 
of  white  phosphorus  matches,  C.  75,  p.  81. 

Hours:  all  contracts  to  contain  eight-hour  provision,  C.  174,  p.  137; 
eight  hours  for  letter  carriers  and  clerks  in  first  and  second-class 
post  offices,  C.  389,  p.  554;  appropriation  for  the  armament  of  forti- 
fications to  be  used  only  for  work  done  on  eight-hour  basis,  C.  157, 
p.  127 ;  eight  hours  on  all  navy  contract  work,  C.  335,  p.  355. 

Miscellaneous:  cash  rewards  to  employees  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
for  suggestions  relative  to  improvements  or  economies  in  manu- 
facturing, C.  236.  p.  193;  rewards  to  postal  employees  for  inven- 
tions, C  389,  p.  545. 

Safety:  wooden  mail  cars  to  be  replaced  by  steel,  C.  389,  p.  547. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:  right  of  post-office  employees  to 
organize  and  trade -union  publications  admitted  as  second-class  mail, 
C.  389,  p.  550,  555. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  purpose  of  this  number  of  our  Review  is  to  furnish  in  con- 
venient form  the  most  essential  facts  for  our  educational  and 
legislative  campaigns  during  1918. 

It  is  hoped  that  anyone  wishing  to  speak  or  write  on  these 
subjects  will  find  readily  available  in  these  pages  something  of 
value.  Members  of  our  Association  who  wish  to  write  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures,  urging  active 
support  of  this  program,  may  find  here  concrete  information  for 
the  purpose. 

It  is  not  expected  that  one  will  find  here  all  of  the  facts  needed 
in  drafting  legislation,  but  standard  bills  on  these  subjects  are 
already  drafted  and  will  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Association  on 
request. 

In  order  to  represent  conditions  in  graphic  form,  colored  maps 
and  diagrams  have  been  used,  and  in  order  to  economize  space,  a 
few  statistical  tables  have  been  introduced.  At  the  end  of  each 
section  there  are  a  few  references  to  the  most  readily  available 
reports,  magazines  and  books  on  that  subject.  From  time  to 
time,  as  the  legislative  work  progresses,  supplementary  leaflets  and 
reports  of  a  more  popular  nature  will  be  distributed. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  material  for  our  immediate  legislative 
campaign,  no  section  has  been  the  work  of  a  single  person. 
Special  credit  is  due,  however,  to  the  following  volunteer 
workers  who  have  contributed  most  generously  of  their  time: 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  of  Columbia  University ;  Miss  Frances 
Ecob;  John  A.  Fitch,  of  The  Survey;  Solon  DeLeon,  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy ;  Edward  F.  Brown,  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee;  Henry  J.  Harris,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  and  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  and  Inspectors  of 
Factories  in  the  various  states. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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IMMEDIATE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

1. — Provide  for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven^  no  matter  how  con- 
tinuous the  industry. 

2. — Secure  sanitary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  workers 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning. 

8. — Extend  the  uniform  reporting  of  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases^  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  schedules  for  such  reports. 

4. — Secure  a  revision  of  the  federal  employees'  compensation 
act^  including  extension  of  the  compensation  principle  to 
embrace  occupational  diseases  as  well  as  industrial 
accidents. 

5. — ^Aid  in  the  enactment  of  additional  state  laws  providing 
just  systems  of  compensation  or  insurance  against 
industrial  injuries. 

6. — Encourage  the  investigation  of  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases  by  state  and  national  authorities^ 
and  urge  upon  the  federal  government  proper  provision 
for  the  study  and  advancement  of  industrial  hygiene 
and  safety. 

7. — Cooperate  in  securing  effective  legal  safeguards  for  work- 
ing women. 

8. — Prepare  for  the  supreme  test  of  law  enforcement  by  help- 
ing to  develop  machinery  for  more  efficient  factory 
inspection  and  better  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 
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ONE  DAY  OF  REST  IN  SEVEN 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:    Provide  for  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven,  no  matter  how  continuous  the  industry. 


In  the  outskirts  of  beautiful  Riverside,  California,  where  the 
snow-capped  mountain  peaks  look  down  on  the  orange  groves,  there 
are  cement  mills  in  which  workmen  toil  from  week  end  to  week  end 
without  a  day  of  rest,  except  when  a  twenty-four  hour  respite  is  paid 
for  by  a  continuous  twenty-four  hour  period  of  labor. 

In  Buffalo  a  steel  worker  who  had  worked  every  Sunday  for  a 
year  went  to  work  one  Saturday  at  six  in  the  morning.  He  left  for 
his  home  at  the  end  of  the  shift  at  two  o'ctock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
On  Monday  morning  he  went  to  work  again  and  stayed  at  work  until 
Tuesday  morning,  twenty-four  hours  on  duty. 

A  street-car  motorman  in  New  York  left  his  home  to  go  to  work 
one  Sunday  last  winter  at  noon.  He  had  worked  all  of  the  six  days 
immediately  preceding,  and  the  preceding  Sunday,  too.  But  never- 
theless he  went  to  work  on  this  Simday.  When  he  returned  to  his 
home  again  after  completing  his  da3r's  work,  it  was  two  o'clock 
Monday  morning.  Fourteen  hours  the  street-car  company  had  re- 
quired of  him  as  a  day's  work  on  Stmday. 

These  examples  are  merely  typical  of  conditions  that  exist  in  every 
American  state.  It  is  high  time  something  were  done  about  it.  It  is 
a  satire  on  our  Christian  civilization  that  such  conditions  prevail. 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  Enforce  the  Sunday  laws?  There  are 
two  reasons  why  relief  is  not  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 
The  first  is  that  the  Sunday  laws  are  so  rent  with  exceptions  that 
they  now  possess  very  little  meaning,  and  loopholes  are  provided 
for  practically  every  industry  that  wishes  to  operate  in  spite  of  them. 

The  second  reason  is  that  absolute  prohibition  of  Sunday  labor  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  Stop  all  trains,  all  street  cars,  all 
heating  and  lighting  plants,  all  delivery  of  milk,  and  all  garbage  re- 
moval on  Sundays,  and  the  great  cities  will  suffer  as  under  a  pesti- 
lence.   Stop  the  blast  furnaces,  smelters,  and  other  industries  which 
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for  technical  reasons  require  continuous  operation,  and  those  in- 
dustries will  be  paralyzed. 

Obviously  the  Sunday  laws  are  unscientific  in  character,  and  do 
not  accord  with  the  exigencies  of  modem  industry  and  life.  A  new 
type  of  law  is  needed,  based  on  a  different  principle, — one  that  will 
forbid  an  employer  to  work  his  men  seven  days  a  week  and  yet  per- 
mit an  industry,  necessarily  or  desirably  continuous,  to  operate  seven 
days  a  week.^  A  law  requiring  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  regardless 
of  which  day  it  is,  for  all  workmen — absolutely  demanding  one  day 
of  rest  with  no  loopholes  of  "necessity  and  charity" — would  result  in 
two  things.  The  industries  necessarily  continuous  would  be  com- 
pelled to  add  one-seventh  to  their  working  force,  and  let  one-seventh 
of  their  force  by  rotation  rest  each  day  in  the  week.  And,  because 
it  would  cost  more  to  employ  a  larger  force,  the  industries  not  neces- 
sarily continuous  would  close  on  Sundays. 

Thus  the  Sabbath  would  be  better  protected  than  it  is  now ;  thus 
men  would  be  protected  from  the  necessity  of  working  seven  days 
a  week  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs.  A  man  who  has  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven,  whether  by  his  own  choice  or  by  compulsion,  is  a  better 
worker,  a  better  citizen,  and  a  better  man  than  one  who  labors 
every  day. 

Seven-Day  Labor  in  the  United  States 

Knowledge  of  the  extent  of  seven-day  labor  in  the  United  States 
is  still  very  fragmentary.  Only  three  states — Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota and  New  York — seem  so  far  to  have  made  any  study  of  the 
question  within  their  borders. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  list,  according  to  present  information, 
of  those  industries  in  which  seven-day  labor  occurs.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  industry  on  the  list  does  not  mean  that  wherever  that 
industry  is  carried  on,  or  for  every  worker  engaged  in  it,  seven-day 
labor  is  the  rule,  but  merely  that  seven-day  labor  has  at  some  place 
or  for  some  large  group  of  workers  been  found  to  exist  therein. 

The  distinction  between  "continuous"  and  "non-continuous"  in- 
dustries made  in  this  list  is  based  upon  the  following  definition: 

^The  American  Association  for  Labor  L^slation  has  drafted  and  will 
submit  a  bill  for  uniform  state  legislation  providing  for  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven. 
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Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Hours  of  Labor  in  Continuous 
Industries,  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion (London,  1912),  p.  13.^ 
A  continuous  industry  or  part  of  an  industry  is  one  where  work  is  car- 
ried on  night  and  day  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  a  year,  whether  or 
not  there  are  short  interruptions  when  shifts  are  changed  or  during  meal 
times  or  when  work  is  stopped  at  the  week  ends.    The  subdivisions  of  con- 
tinuous industries  will  then  be  as  follows: 

(i)  Industries  or  parts  of  industries  which  are  continuous 
(work  night  and  day)   for  technical  reasons: 

(a)  Industries    which    are    absolutely    continuous    (i.e., 
work  night  and  day,  week-days,  and  Sundays)  ; 

(b)  Industries  which  work  continuously  five  or  six  days 
in  the  week  and  then  stop  at  the  week  end. 

(2)  Industries  or  parts  of  industries  which  are  habitually  con- 
tinuous, not  on  accotmt  of  technical  necessity,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy  (in  order  to  obtain  cheapness  of  production,  or  larger 
output,  etc.),  or  of  public  necessity. 

Tentative  List  of  Seven-Day  Industries  in  the  United  States 
A,    Continuous  Industries 


1.    Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

I. 

Barber  shops 

2. 

Building  service  (watchmen,  janitors,  etc.) 

3. 

Domestic  service 

4. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

5. 

Bootblacking 

II.    Manufacturing 

I. 

Bakenes 

2. 

Beet-su^ar  plants 

3. 

Brewenes 

4. 

Oane-sugar  plants 

5. 

Canneries 

6. 

Cement  plants 

Electric  light  and  power 

7. 

plants 

8. 

Gas  works 

9. 

Glass  works 

10. 

Ice  plants 

II. 

Iron  and  steel  works 

12. 

Newspaper  publishing 

13. 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

14. 

Smelters 

III.    Professional  Service 

1.  Drug  stores 

2.  Libraries 

3.  Theaters  and  concert  halls 

*  Copies  of  this  report,  including  schedules  for  the  investigation  of  continu- 
ous industries,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation. 
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IV.    Public  Service 

1.  Fire  department 

2.  life-saving  service 

3.  Police  department 

4.  Street  cleaning 


V.    Trade 

1.  Ice,  milk,  and  newspaper  delivery 

2.  Cigar,  confectionery,  provision  and  clothing  stores 

VI.    Transportation 

1.  Express  and  messenger  service 

2.  Livery  stables  and  garages 

3.  Navigation 

4.  Post  offices 

5.  Steam  railroads 

6.  Street  railroads 

7.  Telegraph 
&  Telephone 

B.     NON-CONTINUOUS    INDUSTRIES 

I.    Agriculture 

1.  Dairies 

2.  Lumbering 

3.  Stock  farms 

II.    Extraction  of  Minerab 

I.    Mining 
III.    Manufacturing 

1.  Fur-goods  manufacture 

2.  Garment  trades 

Seven-Day  Labor  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

United  States  Labor  Bureau  Report  on  Conditions  of  Employment 
in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the  United  States  (1912), 
Vol.  I:XIV-XVL  Summary,  p.  8. 
During  May,  1910,  the  period  covered  by  this  investigation,  50,000,  or  29 
per  cent,  of  the  173,000  employees  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills  covered  by  this  report  [all  in  the  United  States  except  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works]  customarily  worked  seven  days  per  week,  and  20 
per  cent  of  them  worked  eighty- four  hours  or  more  per  week,  which,  in 
effect,  means  a  twelve-hour  working  day  every  day  in  the  week,  including 
Sunday.  The  evil  of  seven-day  work  was  particularly  accentuated  by  the 
fact  developed  in  the  investigation,  that  the  seven-day  working  week  was 
not  confined  to  the  blast-furnace  department  where  there  is  a  metallurgical 
necessity  for  continuous  operation,  and  in  which  department  88  per  cent  of 
the  employees  worked  seven  days  a  week;  but  it  was  also  found  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  other  departments  where  no  such  metallurgical  neces- 
sity can  be  claimed,  productive  work  was  carried  on  on  Sunday  just  as  on 
other  days  in  the  week.  For  example,  in  some  establishments  the  Bessemer 
converters,  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  blooming,  rail  and  structural  mills 
were  found  operating  seven  days  a  week  for  commercial  reasons  only. 
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The  hardship  of  a  twelve-hour  day  and  a  seven-day  week  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  every  wedc  or  two  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  the  employees  on  the  day  shift  are  transferred  to  the  night  shift,  and 
vice  versa,  employees  remain  on  duty  without  relief  either  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  according  to  the  practice  adopted  for  the 
change  of  shift.  The  most  common  plan  to  effect  this  change  of  shift  is 
to  work  one  shift  of  employees  on  the  day  of  change  through  the  entire 
twenty-four  hours,  the  succeeding  shift  working  the  regular  twelve  hours 
when  It  comes  on  duty.  In  some  instances  the  change  is  effected  by  having 
one  shift  remain  on  duty  eighteen  hours  and  the  succeeding  shift  work 
eighteen  hours.  During  the  time  that  one  shift  is  on  duty,  of  course,  the 
employees  on  the  other  shift  have  the  same  number  of  hours  of  relief 
from  duty. 

United  States  Labor  Bureau  Report  on  Conditions  of  Employment 
in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the  United  States  (igi2). 
Vol.  I  :LXIII,  508.    Summary,  p.  57. 

Per  Cent  of  Steel  Workers  Customarily 
Working  Seven  Days  a  Week 


Branch  of  Industry 


Number 

of 

Employed 


Per  cent  of  employed  whose 
ordinary  working  time  per 
week   was: 


6  and  7 

days 
alternately 


7  days 


Blast  fumacd 

31,321 

0.26 

87.88 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills: 

5.618 

2.92 

24.07 

Open-hearth  fumacd 

14.618 

23.90 

30.20 

Puddling  mills  and  cmdbk  fumacd 

7.489 

.36 

1.42 

Rolling  mills 

43,629 

1.58 

10.00 

Tube  mills 

4,252 

.24 

1.93 

Total,  gteel  works  and  rolling  mills 

75,606 

5.80 

13.65 

Power,  mechanical  and  yard  force 

«5,744 

2.93 

19.34 

Grand  total 

172,671 

3.70 

29.28 

About  3  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  steel  foundries  were  found  to  be 
working  seven  days  a  wedc. 

United  States  Labor  Bureau  Report  on  Strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  (1910),  pp.  7-15. 

In  January,  1910,  9,184  names  appeared  on  the  payroll  [of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa.].    Of  this  number  79  worked  in  occupations 
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regularly  requiring  13-1/6  hours  a  day  for  the  entire  seven  days  of  the  week; 
three  worked  in  occupations  regularly  requiring  thirteen  hours  for  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  .  .  .  Three  worked  13-3/4  hours  seven  days  a  week. 
Of  the  total  employees  appearing  on  the  January  payroll,  2,322  worked  in 
occupations  regularly  requiring  twelve  hours  a  day  for  the  seven  days  of 
the  week. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  payroll  of  the  company  shows  that  out  of  9,184 
persons  employed  during  that  month,  2,628,  or  29  per  cent,  worked  regularly 
seven  days  a  week.  Sunday  work  was  the  rule,  and  was  not  considered 
overtime.  ...  If  the  comparison  be  confined  to  those  departments  where 
Sunday  work  was  done  during  the  month,  57.9  per  cent  of  all  the  men  did 
Sunday  work. 


Seven-Day  Labor  in  Other  Industries 

Report  of  Massachusetts  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  Massachtisetts  House  Document  1160 
(1907),  p.  83. 

Estimated  Number  op  Persons  Engaged  in  Seven-Day  Labor 
IN  Massachusetts 

Bootblacks    1,400 

Druggists    4,230 

Hotels    24,000 

Steam  railroads   9,274 

Street  railroads   17,200 

Bake  shops    6,150 

Restaurants    6,600 

Publishing  (papers)    175 

Telephone  and  telegraph  1,391 

Theaters    700 

Janitors     \\  3,000 

Livery>   garages    5,000 

Railroad  news  companies 220 

Public  employees  11,000 

Postal  service   c  000* 

Personal  service  125,368 

Total    221,98s 

This  represents  over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 

*In  the  text  (p.  82)  the  report  states  that  only  50  per  cent  of  these  men 
are  required  to  do  seven-day  labor,  but  the  table  gives  the  full  5,000,  as 
above.     [Ed. 
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Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  (1909- 
1910).    Derived  from  Table  D,  pp.  104-119. 

Number  of  Men  Engaged  in  Seven-Day  Labor  in  Minnesota 


Food  Products: 

Bakeries    

Brewing    

Confectionery   

Creamery  products  and  ice 

cream  

Flour  and  ^ist  mills 

Grain,  deanmg  and  storing 

Iron  and  Steel  Products: 

Autos  and  bicycles 

Blast  furnaces 


Paper  and  Pulp  Products : 
Paper  and  pulp  mills 


Chemicals  and  Allied  Products : 

Oils    

Tallow  and  fertilizers 


532 
62 
2 


95 
279 


299 


377 
4 


Hospitals,  colleges  and  oth- 
er institutions  180 

Hotels  and  restaurants....  11,358 

Laundry  work    5 

Livery  and  drayage 2,221 

Shoe  shining  81 

Retail  Mercantile  Establishments: 

Amusements    401 

Bakery  goods  11 

Billiard  and  pool  rooms  and 

bowling  alleys 153 

Books  and  stationery 2 

Qothing  and  gent's  furnish- 
ings      19 

Confectionery  and  cigars..  1,171 

Dairy  products 67 

Drug  stores  1,081 


General  Contracting: 218 

Public  Utilities: 
Heat,  light  and  power....     2,320 
Telegraph    and    telephone, 
express  and  messenger 
service  3*207 

Transportation : 

Railroads    49,i66 

Street  railways 3»70S 

Ferries    7 

Mining  Operations: 
Iron  mining 20,678 


Dry-^oods  and  notions... 
Furmture  and  undertaking 

General  merchandise   

Groceries    

Hardware  

Ice  dealers  

Jewelry  and  optical  goods, 
(eat  maricets   

Nurseries  and  florists 

Photographers   and   photo- 
graph   supplies 

Toys  and  novelties 

Wholesale  Mercantile  Estab- 
lishments : 
Commission   merchants .... 


6 

25 

85 
5 

13 
9 

46 

21 

1 


99 


Total. 


98,558 


Personal  Service: 
Barber     shops     and     bath 
rooms    


37 


Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  (1912),  Vol.  I:  777,  77%. 

Out  of  a  total  of  1,138,965  wage-earners  in  factories  in  New  York,  re- 
ported to  the  factory  inspection  bureau  in  1909,  30,467  were  reported  as 
working  in  excess  of  sixty-three  hours  per  week.  This  is  2.67  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  wage  workers  reported.  .  .  .  Those  wage  workers  who 
worked  in  excess  of  sixty-three  hours  per  week  varied  generally  in  the  time 
of  their  weekly  employment  from  sixty-five  hours  to  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen hours;  the  former  indicating  ten  hours  of  regular  work  for  six  days, 
and  a  half  day  on  Sunday;  the  latter  indicating  an  average  of  seventeen 
hours  per  day  for  a  full  seven  days  per  week.  This  latter  schedule  existed 
in  a  certain  canning  establishment  .  .  . 
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In  March,  1910,  the  secretaries  of  a  considerable  number  of  labor  unions 
in  the  state  reported  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics  335i3i4  members. 
Out  of  this  total  they  reported  35,742  (ia6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number) 
as  working  Sundays.    Most  of  them,  all  but  698,  worked  every  Sunday. 

Bulletin  45,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  (September, 
1910).    Derived  from  Table  XII,  pp.  450,  451. 

Number  of  Tkaoe  Union  Members  in  Specified  Industmbs  Engaged 
IN  Seven-Day  Labor  in  New  York 


Number  of  trade  union  members  in 

Per  cent 

Industry 

per  week 

working  7  days 
per  week 

Six  days  or  less 

Seren  days 

Building   and   paring   tndei 

87.207 

27 

0.0 

Railways 

839 

14.765 

94.6 

NaTindon 

1.929 

100.0 

Teaming  and  cab  driTing 

9.555 

3.745 

28.1 

Freight  handling 

3.249 

18 

0.5 

Telegraph 

5 

1.884 

99.7 

Iron  and  steel 

25.288 

23 

0.0 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

23.842 

396 

1.6 

Food  products 

7,427 

500 

6.3 

Bererages 

5.065 

1.707 

25.2 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

2.184 

1.002 

31.4 

Barbering 

1.960 

294 

13.0 

Public  employment 

7.185 

6.740 

48.4 

Stationary    engine    men 

1.776 

2.244 

55.8 

Paper  and  paper  goods 
Other  distinct  trades 

1.015 
3.007 

390 
78 

27.7 
2.5 

Total 

179.604 

35.742 

19.9 

Need  of  One  Day's  Rest  in  Seven 


Fatigue  and  Efficiency  (New  York,  1912), 


Goldmark,  Josephine, 
pp.  9,  281. 

The  regulation  of  working  hours  is  the  necessary  mechanism  to  prevent 
overfatigue  or  exhaustion,  forerunner  of  countless  miseries  to  individuals 
and  whole  nations. 

The  shorter  workday  and  relief  from  overstrain  are  not  in  themselves  the 
cure  for  the  ills  we  have  considered ;  but  they  are  the  sine  qua  non  without 
which  no  other  cure  is  possible  or  conceivable.  Just  because  a  fotigued 
person  is  a  poisoned  person,  poisoned  by  the  accumulation  of  his  own  waste 
products,  nothing  can  fundamentally  cure  the  exhausted  worker  which  does 
not  eliminate  the  cause  of  such  accumulated  poisoning.  .  .  .  After  exhaustion 
has  set  in  nothing  but  rest  and  repose  permits  the  organism  to  expel  its 
poisons  from  day  to  day. 
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Haegler,  A.,  Le  Repos  Hebdomadaire  au  Point  de  Vue  Hygiinique 
[Weekly  Rest  from  the  Hygienic  Viewpoint],  Geneva,  1883,  p.  5. 


Haiglee's  Chakt 

Fatigue  curvet  show  daily  depletion  of  strength  and  nighUy  recuperation. 
The  upper  line  shows  the  effect  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest 
The  lower  line  shows  the  gradual  depression  of  strength  with  daily  work 
and  no  time  of  rest 

Report  of  Massachusetts  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day,     Massachusetts  House  Document  1160 

(i907)»PP-9-«- 

The  committee  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  need  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  strength  of  the  community,  and  would 
therefore  recommend  legislation  to  secure  to  all  citizens  the  right  of  one 
dear  da/s  rest  in  seven.  In  so  far  as  possible,  Sunday  should  be  maintained 
as  the  weekly  day  of  rest;  and  whenever  the  needs  of  the  community, 
public  convenience  or  demand  compel  labor  on  Sunday,  persons  thus  em- 
ployed should  be  given  a  legal  right  to  rest  on  some  other  day  of  the  wedc 

"If  an  applicant  came  to  us  for  insurance,  and  we  knew  he  was  working 
seven  days  a  week,  we  would  refuse  the  risk,  unless  such  excessive  work  was 
only  temporary."— John  M.  Pattison,  President  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio. 

'The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  scientists  seems  to  be  that  a 
day  of  rest,  as  indicated,  is  not  only  essential  to  hygienic  living,  but  also  ad- 
vantageous from  an  economic  point  of  view."—- Dr.  Harold  Williams,  Dean 
of  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 

"It  has  been  found  upon  careful  investigation,  and  proven  by  experience, 
that  the  human  body  needs  not  only  the  rest  of  the  night,  but,  in  addition, 
one  full  da/s  rest  in  every  seven,  that  it  may  be  in  the  best  condition.  A 
well  and  strong  body,  that  has  been  permitted  to  have  the  needed  rest,  can 
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ward  off  disease  and  effectually  battle  against  its  approach,  while  a  system 
that  has  been  under  the  strain  of  long  hours  and  has  been  deprived  of 
needed  rest  has  much  less  power  to  resist  disease.  Hence  we  have  the  great 
number  of  sudden  deaths  among  railroad  and  steamboat  men,  and  others 
who  are  subjected  to  severe  nervous  strain  and  exhausting  service;  and 
diseases  of  various  kinds  are  prematurely  developed  in  many  of  these  men, 
who,  if  the  needed  rest  had  been  given,  would  have  been  well  and  strong."— 
Dr.  T.  T.  Mutchler. 

Hill,  Charles.    Sunday  Laws:  A  paper  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  (Aberdeen,  1905),  p.  11. 
Rest  for  all,  the  rest  of  one  day  in  seven,  is  necessary  to  man's  physical 
welfare;  therefore  the  state  should  endeavor  to  secure  such  rest  for  all. 

Earle,  J.  H.    The  Sunday  Problem  (Boston,  1894),  p.  50. 

"A  man  who  is  required  to  work  seven  days  in  a  week  does  it  to  hold 
his  place,  to  support  himself  and  family,  but  loses  self-respect,  and  does  not 
have  the  interest  in  the  work  he  would  have  did  he  respect  himself  and  his 
employer."— W.  J.  Young,  Vice-President  Forest  Oil  Co. 

Wisconsin  Sunday  Rest  Association's  Motto. 

Nature's  law:  Rest  one  day  in  seven  or  suffer  in  thy  body,  thy  brain, 
thy  nerves,  thy  home,  thy  manhood,  thy  character,  and,  still  more,  in  thy  souL 

Address  to  the  Officers  and  Stockholders  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  International  Federation  of  Sunday  Rest 
Associations  of  America  (1909). 

Both  experience  and  science  demonstrate  more  clearly  each  year  that  those 
who  enjoy  genuine  weekly  rest  days  will  have  better  health,  clearer  intellects, 
and  hence  can  do  more  and  better  work  each  year,  and  retain  for  more  years 
their  ability  to  do  efficient  work  than  those  who  work  seven  days  each 
week.  Annual  vacations  are  needed,  but  cannot,  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  seven  days'  toil  per  week  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Recent  careful  scientific  investigations  have  proved  that  the  mental  and 
nerve  force  of  those  who  engage  in  constant  mental  labor  so  nins  down  in 
six  days  that  it  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition  only  by  thirty-six 
hours'  entire  cessation  from  their  usual  lines  of  mental  strain,  and  that 
omitting  such  weekly  rest  is  liable  to  cause  insanity  or  mental  weakness. 

Massachusetts,  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta^ 
tistics  of  Labor  (1898),  pp.  61,  62. 
Opinions  of  employers:  "It  is  believed  that  every  working  man  should 
have  one  day  out  of  seven  for  rest,  as  they  are  better  able  in  such  case  to 
perform  their  work  satisfactorily."  ,  .  .  "Every  man  should  have  one  day 
in  seven  to  spend  with  his  family  for  rest  and  recreation.*  .  .  .  "This  firm 
is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  is  gained  by  Sunday  work,  believing  that  a 
man  should  have  at  least  one  day  in  seven  for  rest" 
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Thomas  Babbington  Macaulay. 

While  industry  is  suspended,  while  the  plough  lies  in  the  furrow,  while  the 
exchange  is  silent,  while  no  smoke  ascends  from  the  factory,  a  process  is 
going  on,  quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  any  process  which 
is  performed  on  more  busy  days.  Man,  the  machine  of  machines,  is  re- 
pairing and  winding  up,  so  that  he  returns  to  his  labors  on  Monday  with 
clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirits,  with  renewed  corporeal  vigor. 

Document  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Feder- 
ation for  Sunday  Observance  (Geneva,  1906). 
At  the  request  of  English  shareholders,  we  have  investigated  the  conse- 
quences in  Switzerland,  with  regard  to  railway  accidents,  of  the  law  de- 
manding that  fifty-two  days  of  rest  a  year  (of  which  seventeen  shall  be 
Simdays)  shall  be  granted  to  railway  employees.  It  follows  from  an  abun- 
dance of  figures  furnished  by  our  federal  department  of  railways  during  a 
period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  before  the  application  of  the  law  and  after- 
wards, from  1888  to  1901,  that  under  the  rule  of  fifty-two  days  of  rest  the 
accidents  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employees  have  diminished  by  58  per  cent; 
those  due  to  all  causes,  by  73  per  cent  Of  bodily  injuries  72  per  cent  have 
been  prevented.  There  would  be  a  decrease  of  135  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  deaths  resulting  from  collisions.  On  the  basis  of  distance  in  kilometers, 
there  would  be  94  per  cent  fewer  accidents  of  all  natures.  As  the  average 
of  these  five  computations  united  is  86  per  cent,  this  sum  total  appears  to 
us  to  explain  how  much  the  conditions  of  employment  have  been  improved. 
Although  this  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  technical  improvements,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  law  regarding  the  fifty-two  days  of  rest  must  have  a 
very  great  influence  over  the  excellent  result  obtained. 

Possibility  of  Abolishing  Seven-Day  Labor 

Massachusetts,  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor,  1898,  p.  35. 

Under  present  conditions,  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  [railway]  men  who 
desire  a  day  of  rest  during  the  week  in  lieu  of  Sunday  to  obtain  it,  even 
without  pay.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  provide  such  a  day  of  rest 
for  all  by  a  different  arrangement  of  time  tables  and  an  increased  number 
of  employees  on  the  ''extra"  or  waiting  list. 

United  States  Labor  Bureau  Report  on  Conditions  of  Employment 

in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the  United  States  (1912), 

Vol.  I:XIV-XVI,  LXIL     Sununary,  pp.  8-9,  56. 

That  much  of  the  Sunday  labor  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  steel 

industry  is  no  more  necessary  than  in  other  industries  is  shown  conclusively 
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by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  made  in  1910  by  this  bureau 
into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  the  president  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  directed  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  resolution  adopted 
three  years  previous,  cutting  out  a  large  part  of  Sunday  work  except  in  the 
blast-furnace  department.  Even  in  the  blast-furnace  department,  where 
there  is  a  metallurgical  necessity  for  continuous  operation  day  and  night 
throughout  seven  days  of  the  week,  there  is  practically  nothing  except  the 
desire  to  economize  in  the  expense  of  production  that  has  prevented  the 
introduction  of  a  system  that  would  give  each  employee  one  day  of  rest 
out  of  the  seven. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  investigation,  however,  this  matter  of 
abolishing  seven-day  work  for  the  individual  employees  in  the  blast  furnaces 
as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  the  industry,  has  received  the  attention 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  through  a  committee  of  that 
organization  a  plan  has  been  proposed  which  gives  each  employee  one  day 
of  rest  each  week.  A  number  of  the  plants  throughout  the  country  have,  at 
the  instance  of  the  institute,  adopted  this  plan  or  some  modification  of  it, 
and  have  successfully  operated  it  for  several  months.  A  thorough  discussion 
of  these  plans  and  of  their  value  in  solving  the  problem  to  which  they  arc 
applied  will  be  found  in  the  volume  dealing  with  the  general  conditions  of 
labor  in  the  industry. 


ABORTIVE  ONE  DAY  REST  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

This  table  includes  only  laws  which  require  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  regardless  of  the  day, 
for  adult  workers.  The  New  Jersey  law  limiting  the  work  week  to  six  days  for  women, 
the  New  York  measure  which  does  the  same  for  women,  children  and  male  minors  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  the  ordinary  Sunday  closing  and  Sunday  rest  laws  which  in 
continuous  industries  are  impracticable  and  unenforceable,  are  not  included.  Of  the  seren 
laws  here  listed,  two  have  been  judicially  stricken  from  the  statute  books.  Most  of  these 
laws  are  weak,  and  visibly  the  result  of  sporadic  agiudon  and  unintelligent  bill-drafting. 
Note  the  Massachusetts  clause  which  exempts  from  prohibition  all  seven-day  labor  ''at 
the  request  of  the  employee". 
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Calltarala 

Penal  Code  1906. 
p.  722. 

Codes  1906,  Act 
No.  2665,  aa 
amended  by  Lawa 
1907,  C  224. 


Employments 
Covered 


"Any      occupation 
of  labor".  ^ 


"Any  store,  esub 
lishment  or  place 
of  business,  where 
and  in  which 
drugs  and  medi , 
cines  are  sold  at 
retail,  and  where 
and  in  which  phys- 
icians' prescnp 
tions  are  com 
pounded." 


Exemptions 


"Any       case 
emergency." 


of 


*'An?«Tring  of  and 
attending  to  emer 
gency  calls." 


Period  of 
Rest 


Twenty-four 
hours. 


Work    not    to    bel 
reouired  or  permit 


Enforcing 

Authority    and 

Penalty 


ted      "for      more  imprisonment,     or 


than  an  average  of 
ten  hours  a  day 
or  sixty  hours  a 
week  of  six  con- 
secutive calendar 
days.' 


Enforced  by  the 
commissioners  of 
the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  Pen* 
alty  $20-$50,  or 
not  over  60  days' 


both. 


Violation      is 
misdemeanor. 
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State 


Acts  1911.  C.  162. 


Acts  1909,  C.  514, 
sec    52. 


Laws  1909,  p.  864. 

Declared  unconsti 
tutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri,  Feb.  12, 
1910.  State  v. 
Miksicek,  125  S. 
W.   507. 


Ntw  York 
Consolidated  Laws 
1909.    P  u  b  1  i 
Health    Law,    sec 
236. 


Digest,  p.  62. 

Declared  mean- 
ingless and  void 
by  a  county  court 
in  1898.  20  Pa. 
Co.  C.     Rep.  503 


Laws     1909, 
1729a  -10. 


Employments 
Covered 


Any     commercial 
occupation  or  . 
any  industrial  pro- 
cess." 


"Cases  of  emer- 
gency . .  .  farm  or 
.  . .  personal  s  e  r 
vice  . . .  druggists, 
watchmen,  super 
intendents  .  .  , 
managers,  janitors 
persons  en- 
gaged solely  in 
transportation  .  .  , 
sale  or  delivery  of 
milk,  food,  oi 
newspapers  .  .  . 
such  commercial 
occupations  or  in 
dustrial  processes 
as  by  their  nature 
are  required  to  be 
continuous  .  .  .  ne- 
cessary  work  of 
inspection,  repair 
or  care  of  any 
manufacturing  or 
other  plant  or  of 
any  merchandise 
or  stock  on  Sun- 
day." 


'*Any  commercial 
occupation,  or 
the  work  of 
industrial  process, 
or  .  .  .  the  work 
of  transportation 
or  communica 
tion." 


"Any  biscuit, 
bread,  pastry  or 
cake  bakery,  or 
confectionery  es- 
tablishment." 


"'Pharmacist  o  r 
drug  clerk  em 
ployed  in  any 
pharmacy  or  drug 
store." 


Bakers    and    con- 
fectioners. 


"Fire  departments 
in  all -cities  of  the 
second  or  third 
class  .  .  .  having 
population  of 
thirty  thousand  or 
more." 


Exemptions 


'Cases     of    emer- 
gency   or    at    the 
any]  request  of  the  em- 
ployee." 

''Farm  or  person- 
al service,  drug- 
gists, watchmen, 
superintendents  or 
managers,  jani- 
tors, or  persons 
engaged  in  the 
transportation,  sale 
or  delivery  of 
milk,  food  or 
newspapers." 


None., 


None. 


None. 


Period  of 
Rest 


Enforcing 

Authority  and 

Penalty 


"One  full  regular  "Not  more  than 
working  day.'*^  $200  for  each  o^ 
tense." 


Twenty- four    con- 
secutive   hours. 


Twenty-four 
hours. 


Enforced  by  the 
inspection  depart- 
ment of  the  Dis- 
trict Police;  after 
June  1.  1913,  by 
the  Sute  Board 
of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries. Maxi- 
mum penalty  $50. 


Enforcement  as- 
signed to  the  fac- 
tory inspector  or 
his  deputy.  Pen- 
alty  $10-$100. 


'At  least  one  full 
day  off  in  two  con- 
secutive weeks." 


One  day  in  seven 
(by    implication). 


Twenty -four 
hours. 


Enforced    by    the 
Sute      Board     of 
Pharmacy. 
Violation      i  s      a 
misdemeanor. 


Administration  left 
to  chiefs  of  fire 
departments;  en- 
forced by  com- 
plaints to  district 
attorneys. 
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Legislation  in  Foreign  Countries 

Since  1905,  laws  on  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  have  been  enacted 
or  decrees  issued  by  government  ministers  in  Argentine  Republic, 
Austria,  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  Belgium,  British  India,  Canada, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chili,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Spain  and  Switzerland,  putting  into  more  or 
less  general  application  the  principle  of  weekly  periods  of  rest 

John  A.  Fitch,  The  Survey,  April  17,  1909,  p.  134. 

Most  of  these  laws  make  Sunday  the  general  rest  day,  but  when  for 
reasons  specified  in  the  laws,  work  must  go  on  during  Sunday,  a  period  of 
rest,  usually  twenty-four  hours,  is  required  on  some  other  day  in  the  week. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Canada,  these  laws  are  made  to  include  practically  every 
industry.  In  the  other  countries  they  are  limited  somewhat,  to  industries  or 
to  territorial  districts. 

Resolutions  Favoring  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven 

Proceedings,  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  (191 1).  American  Labor  Legislation  Re- 
view, Vol.  IL,  No.  I,  pp.  155-156. 

Whereas  the  number  of  industries  that  are  kept  in  continuous  operation 
and  the  number  of  wage-earners  who  are  regularly  employed  every  day  in 
the  week  in  such  industries  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years ; 

Whereas  the  so-called  Sunday  Laws  enacted  in  the  first  instance  to  protect 
the  Sabbath  from  desecration  have  not  only,  in  the  turmoil  and  rush  of 
modem  industrial  conditions,  failed  to  do  that,  but  have  also  signally  failed 
in  protecting  men  from  the  debasing  effects  of  continuous  seven-day  toil; 

Whereas  regular  employment  for  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  on  all  seven 
days  of  the  week  tends  to  undermine  the  health,  dwarf  the  minds  and  debase 
the  morals  of  those  engaged  in  it,  by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  for 
reasonable  rest,  relaxation  and  enjoyment  with  family  and  friends,  which 
is  craved  by  every  normal  person;  and. 

Whereas  several  large  companies  have  found  it  practicable  to  adopt  a 
system  allowing  one  day's  rest  in  seven  to  all  employees  in  continuous  pro- 
cesses; Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors,  and  pledges  itself  to  support 
legislation  that  will  serve  to  protect  industrial  workers  from  being  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  work  regularly  seven  days  in  any  week,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  appoint  a 
conunittee  of  five  or  more  persons  to  draft  a  bill  designed  to  accomplish  this 
object,  and  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law  in  the  several  states. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  following  committee  was  appointed : 
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Committee  on  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven:  Mr.  John  Fitch,  Rev.  Charles 
Macfarland,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Cabot,  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis,  Professor  Ernst 
Freund,  Mr.  William  D.  Mahon. 

Social  Standards  for  Industry:  A  Platform,    National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  (Qeveland,  1912),  p.  13. 
Six-day  weekr—Tht  work  period  limited  to  six  days  in  each  week;  and  a 
period  of  rest  of  forty  consecutive  hours  in  each  week. 

Letter  to  Presidents  of  all  Constituent  Companies,    Elbridge  H. 
Gary,  president  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  (March  18,  1910). 
I  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  should  be  at  least  twenty-four  continuous 
hours'  interval  during  each  week  in  the  production  of  ingots. 

Massachusetts,  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  (1898),  p.  95. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  certain  work  must  be  done  on  Sunday,  and 
that  under  modem  conceptions  of  life  other  work  is  justified  by  custom, 
which  in  effect  has  the  force  of  necessity,  it  is  believed  that  at  least  one 
day's  rest  in  every  seven,  if  not  upon  Sunday  then  upon  some  other  day,  be- 
longs to  the  workingman,  and  that  industries  and  employment  should  be 
organized  upon  this  basis. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America:  The  Church 
and  Modern  Industry,  Report  and  Resolutions,  pp.   17-18; 
The  Church's  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  Labor;  Report  of  Special 
Committee  Concerning  the  Industrial  Situation  at  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  N.  Y.,  1910,  p.  15. 
We  deem  it  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people  to  concern  themselves  directly 
with  certain  practical  industrial  problems.    To  us  it  seems  that  the  churches 
must  stand  for  a  release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

The  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  .  .  .  urges  upon  all  Christian  churches 
oflSdally,  through  their  pulpits,  their  brotherhoods,  and  various  other  or- 
ganizations, to  emphasize  and  bring  home  to  their  members  .  .  .  that  it 
is  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  one  day  out  of  the  seven  for  rest  and 
recreation  of  body,  soul  and  mind,  and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  every 
Christian  employer  so  to  lurange  his  business  that  each  of  the  employees 
may  have  one  day  holiday  in  seven,  without  diminution  in  wages.  The 
normal  holiday  is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Day,  but  where  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  or  service  require  continuance  of  work  seven  days  and 
the  consequent  employment  of  some  part  of  the  employees  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  then  those  so  employed  are  entitled  to  receive  a  holiday  on  some  other 
day  in  the  week.  .  .  . 

A  twelve-hour  day  and  a  seven-day  week  are  alike  a  disgrace  to  dviUza- 
tion.  .  .  .  There  should  be  laws  requiring  three  shifts  in  all  industries  bperat- 
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ing  twenty- four  hours  a  day,  and  there  should  be  laws  requiring  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven  for  all  workmen  in  seven-day  industries. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
Reduction  [of  hours]  to  the  lowest  practical  point    One  day  rest  in  seven. 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church. 

We  hold  that  the  church  ought  to  declare  for  the  release  of  every  worker 
from  work  one  day  in  seven,  ...  for  such  ordering  of  the  hours  and  re- 
quirements of  labor  as  to  make  them  compatible  with  healthy  physical, 
mental  and  moral  life. 

Pamphlet  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Organisa- 
tions in  New  York  City,  Law  Enactment  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bureau,  Hon.  George  B.  Agnew,  Chairman  (1912),  p.  6. 
Since  January,  191 1,  the  Federation's  Law  Enactment  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Committee  has  opposed  or  advocated,  at  Albany,  many  measures  affect- 
ing the  housing,  health,  educational,  economic,  recreational,  neighborhood 
and  civic  conditions  of  the  city,  and  affecting  children,  immigrants  and  other 
special  groups.  ...  It  has  opposed,  for  example,  legislation  tending  to  break 
down  the  weekly  rest  day,  and  advocated  a  law  which  would  secure 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours'  rest,  weekly,  to  every  worker.  .  .  .  Con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  federative  effort  to  free  the  laborers  of  New  York 
from  the  slavery  of  seven-day  toil  per  week  for  six-day  wages  there  should 
be  no  question. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Industrial  Platform. 
Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

Proceedings  of  the  Washington  State  Federation  of  Labor,  191 1, 
p.  90. 

Whereas  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  toilers  of  this  state  are  compelled 
to  labor  seven  days  a  week  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  vocations  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sunday  closing  act;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  best  interest  of  this 
commonwealth  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  labor  more  than  six 
days  in  one  week;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  it  but  just  and  humane  that  at  least  one  day  a  week 
should  be  conceded  to  all  persons;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  federation  convention  use  its  best  influence  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  a  law  covering  this  much-needed  reform. 

Massachusetts,  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Stch- 
tistics  of  Labor  (1898),  p.  34. 
The  large   organizations   representing   steam-railway   employees   have   at 
various  times  in  the  past  stated  their  position  by  resolutions  favoring  such 
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an  arrangement  of  their  work  as  should  prevent  Sunday  work  or  provide 
one  day's  rest  in  every  seven.  Among  these  ar€  the  Telegraphers  (25,000; 
Toronto,  1893),  Trainmen  (31,000;  Boston,  1893),  Locomotive  Engineers 
(35,000;  Atlanta,  1892);  and  the  National  Order  of  Railway  Cx)nductor8 
(22,000;  Toledo,  1893). 

Progressive  Party,  National  Platform  (1912). 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  unceasingly  in  state  and  nation  for:  One 
day's  rest  in  seven  for  all  wage  workers. 

Socialist  Party,  National  Platform  (1912). 

The  conservation  of  human  resources,  particularly  of  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  the  workers  and  their  families :  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest 
period  of  not  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  in  each  week. 


In  a  Nutshell 

1.  Seven-day  labor  is  bad  for  the  worker,  and  it  is  a  suicidal 
policy  for  the  state. 

2.  Most  seven-day  labor  is  unnecessary. 

3.  Other  countries  have  legislated  against  it 

4.  "Sunday    laws",    because    unscientific    and    impractical,    have 
failed. 

5.  One  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  the  only  effective  method  of  pre- 
venting seven-day  labor. 

6.  It  is  admitted  by  employers  to  be  "reasonable  and  fair." 

7.  Therefore,  a  law  requiring  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  no  mat- 
ter how  continuous  the  industry,  is  the  real  remedy. 


References:  Among  the  most  important  references  on  the  subject  of  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  that  arc  readily  available  are:  Report  on  Conditions 
of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the  United  States,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C,  1912) ;  Report  on  Strike  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C, 
191  o)  ;  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Sureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  (Boston,  1899)  J  Massachusetts  House  Document  No,  1160 
(Boston,  1907)  ;  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor 
(Minneapolis,  1910)  ;  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletins  Nos. 
45  and  49  (Albany,  September,  1910,  and  December,  1911) ;  Miss  Josephine 
(joldmark's  Fatigue  and  Efficiency  (Charities  Publication  Committee,  New 
York,  1912)  ;  and  Mr.  John  A.  Fitch's  The  Steel  Workers;  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey  (Charities  Publication  Committee,  New  York,  1911).  For  foreign 
legislation  on  the  subject,  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
English  edition.  Vol.  I,  pp.  185,  387,  450 ;  Vol.  II,  p.  288;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  loi,  113, 
124;  distributed  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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PROTECTION  FROM  LEAD  POISONING 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:    Secure  sanitary  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  workers  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning. 


The  Menace  of  Lead 

Lead  is  a  poison. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  statement.  It  has  been  common 
knowledge  for  over  two  thousand  years.  Hippocrates  and  Dios- 
corides  wrote  concerning  it.  Pliny  deplored  the  "slaves'  disease" 
of  those  compelled  to  make  basic  carbonate  for  paint. 

But  we  of  to-day  cannot,  like  them,  dismiss  lead  with  one  or  two 
indictments  of  its  danger.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  important  of  industrial  poisons.  We  must  realize  that  it  is 
employed  in  some  essential  form  in  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
trades,  and  that  consequently  thousands  of  workers  are  daily  exposed 
to  its  influence  and  thereby  run  the  risk,  not  only  of  disability,  but 
even  of  death. 

Poisoning  from  Lead  Fumes 

From  these  facts  there  is  no  escape.  As  we  survey  the  field  of 
American  labor  the  menace  of  lead  meets  us  on  every  hand.  Its 
poisonous  fumes  pursue,  not  only  the  men  in  our  lead  and  zinc 
smelters,  but  also  the  brass  molders,  the  workers  in  typographical 
trades,  and  the  makers  of  pipes,  wire,  sheet  metal,  solder,  shot,  and 
all  the  innumerable  objects  formed  from  metallic  lead. 

The  hospital  records  of  fatal  cases  from  this  fume  poisoning  are 

not  pleasant  reading.    R H ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  40  as 

a  result  of  carr)dng  molten  lead  from  the  furnace  to  the  molds, 
"went  quick".  W R ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  18  from  ex- 
posure in  a  factory  making  tin  cans  and  pails,  "graduated  from  the 
public  schools  a  big,  strong  boy,  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds."   J H B ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  49  from  acute 
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lead  mania,  had  charge  of  melting  and  casting  the  plates  in  a  news- 
paper stereotyping  room.     F V B ,  who  died  at  the 

age  of  28,  was  a  job-printer,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the  further 
risk  of  handling  the  poisonous  dust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 

lead  that  has  been  cast  and  hardened.    J J I ,  who  died 

at  the  age  of  49  of  "cerebral  hemorrhage,  chronic  lead  poisoning 
and  albuminuria",  worked  as  a  compositor  on  a  New  York  City 
paper.  ,    i       '   i 

There  are  too  many  such  cases  for  quotation  here,  but  it  is  the 
so-called  "salts"  of  lead  which  claim  an  imenviable  distinction  in 
the  number  of  their  victims. 

Poisoning  from  Lead  Salts 

The  poisonous  dust  from  sugar  of  lead,  for  example,  may  be 
breathed  by  those  engaged  in  the  making  of  sanitary  supplies  and  of 
colors  for  textiles,  and  by  those  working  in  dry-color  houses.  The 
yet  more  deadly  red-lead  and  litharge  dust  not  only  offer  their  risk 
to  all  those  foimd  in  red-lead  factories,  dry-color  paint  houses  and 
storage-battery  works,  but  also  enter  into  the  glaze  of  potteries, 
enameled  signs,  sanitary  supplies  and  the  making  of  rubber.  Chrome 
yellow  and  green  are  used  for  painting,  for  dyeing  textiles,  in  dry- 
color  and  paint  houses  and  in  artificial  flowers  and  wall-papers. 
Enormous  quantities  of  arsenate  of  lead  are  needed  to  protect  plant 
life  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  Sublimed  blue  lead  and  the  sul- 
phate force  their  especial  risks  on  the  producer,  while  the  basic 
carbonate,  or  white  lead  (the  most  important  lead  salt  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint),  threatens  the  worker  in  so  many  trades  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  its  uses,  beyond  a  reference  to  its  employ- 
ment in  pottery  glazes,  enamels,  wall-papers,  textiles,  and  dry-color 
and  paint  factories. 

Sometimes  the  victims  of  lead-salt  dust,  as  well  as  of  fumes,  "go 
quick".  J S had  only  worked  for  six  months  in  a  white- 
lead  factory  before  developing  acute  and  fatal  lead  poisoning.    B 

McB was  a  barrel-packer  in  a  white-lead  works  for  but  seven 

months  previous  to  death.     A K had  worked  but  four 

months  in  a  storage-battery  works,  and  J R less  than  a  year. 

Men  have  developed  palsy  at  the  end  of  even  a  week's  exposure  to 
white  lead.    Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  found  a  case  of  colic  and  neuritis 
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at  the  end  of  three  days'  employment ;  eight  cases  where  the  patient 
had  sickened  in  less  than  two  weeks'  time,  thirty-six  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  eighty-seven  in  less  than  a  year.  Thirty-four  mixers 
and  grinders  of  enamel  averaged  a  little  over  six  months'  employ- 
ment before  symptoms  of  poisoning  developed ;  and  a  painter,  work- 
ing indoors  and  sandpapering  dry  paint,  fell  in  convulsions  at  the 
end  of  nine  weeks,  was  unconscious  for  three  days,  and  incapaci- 
tated for  three  months. 

The  chronic  cases  are  hardly  less  painful  reading.    A W , 

who  died  at  the  age  of  39  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children,  had 

been  a  letterer  and  striper  in  car  shops  for  several  years.    J 

O ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  26  of  "respiratory  paralysis  and 

cardiac  failure",  was  a  house  painter  by  trade.    So  was  D R , 

aged  38,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Italy  but  three  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.    R C ,  only  22,  did  fine  f  resccmig  and 

interior  work  and  also  painted  on  glass.    S K ,  who  died  at 

22  of  "chronic  plumbism  and  acute  endocarditis",  had  been  a  painter 
for  eight  years  before  his  fatal  seizure. 

Results  of  Ignoring  the  Lead  Menace 

There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the  list  of  such  cases.  Probably 
every  hospital  in  the  country  can  contribute  its  share.  One  in  St. 
Louis  offered  ninety-two  cases  in  two  years.  Five  in  Philadelphia 
treated  ninety-seven  cases  inside  of  sixteen  months.  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Omaha,  Joplin,  Pittsburgh,  Perth  Amboy,  Camden,  Brook- 
lyn, Staten  Island,  East  Liverpool,  Zanesville,  Trenton,  Louisville  and 
Milwaukee  swell  the  record  of  physical  misery  until  the  investigator 
is  appalled.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  lead  poisoning  is  endemic 
in  these  centers,  it  exists  sporadically  in  every  community  of  the 
United  States,  Bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  largest  companies 
doing  an  industrial  insurance  business  refuse  to  accept  lead  workers. 
Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  no  other  disease  which  is  at 
once  so  serious  and  so  controllable,  is  to-day  practically  ignored 
by  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  by  our 
legislators. 

This  is  not  the  case  elsewhere.  Great  Britain  has  appointed 
costly  commissions  to  investigate  the  causes  and  remedies  for  indus- 
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trial  plumbism.  Drastic  laws  have  been  enacted  in  that  country,  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 
After  1915,  France  proposes  to  prohibit  the  use  of  harmful  lead 
salts  within  her  borders.  The  necessity  for  the  sanitary  control 
of  the  lead  trades  is  familiar  to  all  foreign  legislative  bodies. 

Unfortunately,  American  indifference  does  not  imply  freedom 
from  plumbism  in  our  industries.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  data 
available  indicate  that  we  have  more,  not  less,  than  prevails  in  cor- 
responding trades  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Alice  Ham- 
ilton, in  Bulletin  No,  95  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
shatters  our  illusions  as  to  superior  methods  of  manufacture,  ex- 
cellence of  factory  construction,  better  health  of  our  working  classes, 
and  higher  wages  (measured  by  the  present  cost  of  living).  Her 
discovery  of  three  himdred  and  ninety-eight  specific  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  among  the  workers  in  twenty-two  of  our  twenty-five 
white-lead  factories,  with  sixteen  fatal  cases,  between  January  i, 
1910  and  April  30,  191 1,  has  been  followed  by  other  disclosures  no 
less  startling.  In  the  same  bulletin  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews  gives  a 
list  of  sixty  fatal  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  by  physicians  for 
the  state  of  New  York  during  1909  and  1910.  A  hasty  study  of 
plumbism  in  New  York  City  showed  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
cases  during  1909,  1910  and  191 1.  The  Illinois  commission  during 
1908  to  1910  credits  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  cases  to  that  state 
alone.  The  first  monthly  medical  examination  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  painters  employed  in  a  certain  car  works  (which  now 
has  a  clean  bill  of  health)  showed  seventy-seven  well-developed 
cases  of  "leading".  Four  physicians  in  Milwaukee  reported  one  hun- 
dred and  five  cases  of  poisoning.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  figures 
are  only  suggestive.  Germany  has  calculated  that  hospital  records 
cover  only  a  quarter  of  even  the  severe  cases.  We  have  as  yet  little 
data  in  regard  to  the  lead  workers  who,  often  ignorant  of  the  real 
cause  of  their  sufferings,  apply  to  dispensaries  or  general  practi- 
tioners for  aid. 

But  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  known  morbidity  in  a  few 
American  lead  trades  with  similar  reports  from  abroad  that  we  can 
realize  what  absence  of  state  sanitary  control  means  to  our  workers. 
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Relation  of  Legislation  to  Plumbism 


European 
White-lead  factory  in  Dussel- 
dorf  employs  150  men;  examin- 
ing physician  reports  2  cases  for 

I9IO. 

English  white  and  red-lead  fac- 
tory employs  90  men ;  no  case  of 
poisoning  in  five  successive  years. 


English  white-lead  works  em- 
ploys 182  men ;  no  case  for  191 1. 

Government  factory  inspection 
in  English  Staffordshire  potteries 
reports  13  cases  of  poisoning 
among  786  male  dippers. 


American 
American    white-lead    factory 
employs  142  men;  25  cases  sent 
to  the  doctor  in  1910. 


American  white  and  red-lead 
factory  employs  85  men ;  doctors' 
records  for  six  months  show  35 
men  ''leaded". 

American  white-lead  factory 
employs  170  men;  60  cases  for 
1911. 

American  local  dippers'  union 
reports  that  13  men,  out  of  a  local 
of  85  dippers,  had  16  attacks  of 
lead  poisoning. 


Lead  Poisoning  Practically  Unnecessary 

These  figures  confirm  the  fact,  which  is  already  too  well  established 
elsewhere  to  need  further  proof,  that  lead  poisoning  is  practically 
unnecessary.  If  the  real  causes  of  our  record  of  deaths  from 
phthisis,  apoplexy,  meningitis,  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels,  rheuma- 
tism, paralysis,  dropsy,  and  affections  of  the  urinary  organs, — all  of 
which  may  result  from  acute  or  chronic  plumbism, — were  once 
understood,  the  public  would  demand  effective  laws  to  remove  this 
stigma  of  inhumanity  from  our  national  reputation.  For  lead  pois- 
oning is  largely  the  result  of  lack  of  factory,  or  personal,  hygiene; 
cleanliness  either  banishes  it,  or  reduces  it  to  little  more  than  an 
ordinary  trade  risk. 

Lead  can  only  enter  the  body  through  the  respiratory  organs,  the 
alimentary  canal  or,  in  a  very  minor  degree,  the  skin.  It  is  almost 
always  breathed  in  the  form  of  fume  or  dust,  or  eaten  in  food  con- 
taminated by  dusty  or  paint-smeared  hands.  Sometimes  the  worker 
himself  is  careless;  but  usually  he  is  subjected  by  his  employer  to 
risks  he  cannot  avoid,  and  of  whose  danger  he  is  ignorant.  It  is  the 
infinitesimal  daily  dose  which  produces  the  most  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  human  system,  and  this  fact  frequently  gives  a  feeling  of 
false  security  to  both  foremen  and  laborers.    Day  by  day  the  organs 
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of  the  body  strive  to  eliminate  the  lead,  as  fast  as  it  is  absorbed, 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  excretion;  but  when  the  system 
has  become  impregnated  there  comes  a  ccmvulsive  effort  to  get  rid 
of  the  poison,  and  an  agonizing  form  of  colic  or  acute  brain  symptoms 
develop,  which  may  leave  the  victim  of  even  a  few  weeks'  exposure 
a  wreck. 

The  usual  warning  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  a  blue  line  on  the 
gums  near  the  teeth ;  the  first  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  indiges- 
tion, headache,  constipation,  extraordinary  pallor  (for  lead  reduces 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  from  30  to  50  per  cent),  loss  of  weight  and 
muscular  force,  and  gouty  or  rheumatic  pains.  Then  ensues  a  slow 
starvation  of  the  liver,  kidneys  and  heart.  Abnormal  blood  pressure 
develops;  and  frequently  paralysis  of  wrists  and  ankles,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  ensues.  When  the  brain  is  affected,  epileptic  attacks, 
violent  insanity,  and  fatal  convulsions  may  occur.  Hundreds  of  vie- 
tints  are  to-day  experiencing  this  needless  suffering  in  enlightened 
America,  as  the  result  of  our  lack  of  laws  similar  to  those  now  in 
force  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  Excuse  for  Ignorance  or  Indifference 

One  state,  however,  Illinois,  is  already  proving  that  what  has  been 
done  for  the  lead  worker  abroad,  may  be  duplicated  here.  The  con- 
trol of  fume  and  dust  is  being  undertaken  in  all  her  lead  trades ;  for 
the  investigators  of  her  commission  discovered  that  conditions  in 
these  industries  were  intolerably  bad.  They  proved  also  that,  given 
the  same  or  frequently  worse  methods  of  handling  lead  products 
than  those  formerly  i;i  vogue  across  the  water,  the  worker  expe- 
riences the  same  physical  suffering  that  has  appealed  to  the  pity  and 
good  sense  of  other  governments.  After  the  Illinois  report,  and  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  further  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  our 
legislatures. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  costly  experiments  to  discover  substitutes 
for  lead.  No  long  investigations  of  remedies  are  called  for.  The 
whole  book  of  foreign  experience,  and  the  recent  achievements  in 
one  of  our  own  states,  are  open  to  us.  The  menace  of  lead  can  be 
met,  and  must  be  met,  as  simply  and  as  effectively  as  in  London, 
Berlin,  or  Chicago.  For  cleanliness  goes  far  toward  banishing  lead 
poisoning,— cleanliness  in  the  plants  offering  either  lead-fume  or  lead- 
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dust  risk  to  their  employees,  and  personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  workers.  The  remedy  is  as  simple  as  the  evils  it  will  combat  are 
complex.  No  factory,  smelter  or  workshop  in  the  lead  trades  should 
be  other  than  sanitary.  And  a  system  of  shop  discipline  should 
l)e  evolved  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  eat  at 
noon  with  unwashed  hands,  or  in  any  place  about  the  factory  but 
in  the  lunch-room ;  or  to  leave  unwashed  at  night  in  the  same  clothes 
he  has  worn  while  at  work. 

The  manufacturer  or  smelter  owner  can  practically  eliminate 
fiune  and  lead-dust  risk  by  the  use  of  hoods  and  exhausts,  and  by 
enclosed  machinery.  The  largest  white-lead  firm  in  this  country 
announces  that  it  is  now  ready  to  waive  its  patent  rights,  and  to 
furnish  drawings  and  advice  as  to  the  installation  of  the  most  ap- 
proved machinery  for  dust  control  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
lead  salts.  All  of  the  more  progressive  employers  in  the  lead  trades 
desire  to  do  a  clean  business.  We  have  white-lead  and  oxide  plants 
which  can  help  to  solve  all  problems  as  to  the  safeguarding  of  the 
worker. 

But  while  there  are  a  few  employers  who  desire  the  reform  of  the 
lead  trades,  there  are  many  whom  nothing  but  the  law  can  ever  force 
to  a  recognition  of  their  responsibilities.  For  the  protection,  there- 
fore, of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty,  and  for  the 
restraint  of  those  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  health  and  lives  of 
their  workers  for  the  sake  of  personal  profit,  state  sanitary  laws  for 
the  control  of  the  lead  trades  are  imperatively  demanded,  and 
should  be  passed  without  delay.^ 


References:  Among  the  most  important  references  on  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial lead  poisoning  that  are  readily  available  are:  Bulletin  of  the  (United 
States)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  95,  July,  191 1  (Washington,  D.  C),  which 
contains  articles  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  on  "Industrial  Lead  Poisoning"  (pp. 
1-188),  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  on  the  "White  Lead  Industry  in  the  United 
States"  (pp.  189-259),  and  by  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews  on  "Deaths  from  Industrial 
Lead  Poisoning  (actually  reported)  in  New  York  State  in  1909  and  1910" 
(pp.  260-282) ;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton's  report  on  lead  poisoning  in  the  Report  of 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  January,  191 1  (pp.  21-49), 
and  her  pamphlet  on  Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Studies;  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Pratt's  report  on  lead  poisoning  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  1912, 
Appendix  VI  (pp.  365-569)  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Oh'ver's  Dangerous  Trades  and 
Diseases  of  Occupation, 

^The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  will  submit  the  draft  of  a  bill  for 
uniform  state  legislation  on  this  subject 
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UNIFORM  REPORTING  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  DISEASES 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:  Extend  the  uniform  reporting 
of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases,  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  standard  schedules  for  such  reports. 


Modern  industrial  prosperity  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  workers.  The  community  is  at  last 
pausing  to  count  the  human  costs  of  progress. 

The  facts,  as  we  gather  them,  are  astonishing.  A  working  popu- 
lation somewhat  less  than  half  that  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  is 
fatally  injured  every  year,  to  which  must  be  added  the  number  of 
those  whose  injuries  are  not  fatal, — a  city  almost  half  the  size  of 
Greater  New  York.^ 

Meanwhile  recent  investigations*  and  more  complete  scientific 
knowledge  have  revealed  another  industrial  problem  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  individual  and  the  community,  the  problem  of  oc- 
cupational diseases.  The  results  of  these  special  inquiries  suggest 
that  many  lives,  both  of  children  and  of  adults,  and  much  ill- 
health,  inefficiency,  and  misery,  are  chargeable  to  certain  trades, 
which  are  dangerous  to  health.  All  these  facts  are  arousing  public 
opinion  to  demand  the  cause  of  this  waste  of  life  and  energy  and 
to  condemn  an  industrial  policy  which  places  profits  above  human 
welfare  and  makes  wealth  of  greater  importance  than  human  per- 
sonality. 

The  mere  loss  of  life  and  health  of  the  injured  is  serious  enough, 
but  society  is  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  far  more  important 
consequences  which  affect  future  as  well  as  present  generations. 
The  loss  of  earnings  or  earning  capacity  means  a  lowered  standard 

^Bulletin  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  78,  p.  458. 

•Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  Dangerous  Trades  and  Diseases  of  Occupation; 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases  (Illinois,  1911)  ;  E.  E. 
Pratt,  '^Occupational  Diseases",  Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission  (1912);  American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June,  1912;  Bulletins  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  Nos. 
75.  79,  86,  95,  100. 
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of  life  for  the  individual  or  for  those  dependent  upon  him;  it 
means  food  and  clothing  of  poorer  quality,  less  healthful  lodgings, 
and  children  made  prematurely  old  because  the  responsibilities  of 
adults  are  placed  upon  young  shoulders ;  it  means  that  opportunity 
for  education  is  denied,  and  chance  for  advancement  curtailed. 
Professor  H.  R.  Seager  in  his  book,  Social  Insurance,  makes  the 
conservative  estimate  that  15,000  widows  and  45,000  children  every 
year  must  accustom  themselves  to  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  be- 
cause of  accidents  in  industry.  Investigations  into  the  causes  of 
backwardness  among  school  children  show  that  it  is  due  in  part  to 
home  conditions  which  are  fimdamentally  connected  with  low  in- 
comes. One  important  cause  of  low  incomes  of  families  is  the  loss 
or  lowered  earning  capacity  of  the  chief  breadwinner  through  ac- 
cident or  disease. 

Public  opinion  is  at  last  being  educated  to  demand  that  this 
waste  of  life  and  eflSciency  be  as  far  as  possible  prevented.  State 
legislatures  have  been  unusually  active  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  authorizing  commissions  to  investigate  industrial  accidents 
and  their  results  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  plans  of  in- 
surance and  compensation.  The  efforts  of  some  twenty  such  com- 
missions in  as  many  different  states  to  gather  and  analyze  the  facts 
have  emphasized  the  incompleteness  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
data  which  are  available.  As  a  result,  the  last  two  years  have  been 
marked  by  distinct  advances  in  legislation,  the  object  of  which  has 
been  to  secure  more  complete  information  concerning  industrial 
accidents.  During  191 1  thirteen  states'  passed  such  l^slation,  and 
during  1912  seven  states  enacted  new  or  strengthened  old  laws  re- 
lating to  the  reporting  of  accidents.*  Meanwhile,  the  same  realiza- 
tion of  lack  of  adequate  data  on  which  to  base  protective  measures 
led  six  states  in  191 1,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  to 
pass  legislation  requiring  physicians  to  report  cases  of  certain  occu- 
pational diseases.  During  1912  two  more  states  enacted  similar 
laws.' 

This  action  has  ccmie  as  a  direct  result  of  the  awakening  of  a 
public  demand  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupa- 
tk>nal  diseases.     For  how  can  we  know  where  prevention  must 

*  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  October,  191 1,  p.  7. 

•  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  October,  1912,  p.  425. 
*See  table,  next  page. 
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(Reprinted  to  facilitate  easy  reference,  from  Vol.  II,  No.  3.] 

MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  EXISTING  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO 
REPORTING  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES* 

The  analysis  of  the  six  laws  of  1911  is  in  the  smaller  type. 
The  analysis  of  the  two  laws  of  191a  is  in  the  larger  type. 


State 

Diseases  to  be 
Reported 

Reports  to  In- 
clude 

To  Whom  to 
Report 

Penalty 

Ciltanili 

Ch.  485,    Laws 

19U. 
Approved    April 

In^«:t,June20, 

Anthrax,  compressed  air 
illness,    and   poisoning 
from  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic   or  mercury,  or 
their  compounds. 

Name  and  full  postal  ad- 

plovment  of  the  patient, 
and  the  disease. 

State   Board   of 
Health,  and 
thereby  trans- 
mitted to  the 
State    Commis- 
sioner of  I^bor. 

Not   more    than 
110. 

Conmetfcut 

Ch.  159,  Acts  19U. 
Approved  July 

In  eflFect,  Sept.  1, 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  California. 

State  Conmils- 
sloner  of  Labor. 

None. 

MbMis 

H.^l.^250.  Laws 
ApgovedMay 
In  jfifect,  July  I. 

La     '      *            '    *    tp- 
ps                                 in- 
Ul                                     d, 

wl                                  0- 
m                                 d, 
ai                                  ris 
gx                                  u- 
fa                                 tie 
SI                                  :." 

Name,  address,  sex  and 
acre  of  employee;  name 
of   employer    and  last 
place  of    employment; 
nature,  probable  extent 
and  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

State  Board  of 
Health,  and 
thereby  trans- 
mitted to  State 
Department  of 
Factory  Inspec- 
tion. 

First  offense, 

$10  to  |1C0; 
subsequent  of- 
fense, 

$50  to  $200. 

MarylMd 

Ch.  165,  Laws 

1912. 
ApprovedApr. 

8. 
In  effect,  Apr. 

8,  1912. 

Same   as  California, 
(and  "any  other  ail- 
ment or  di.sease  con- 
tracted as  a  result 
of  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  employ- 
ment"). 

Same    as  California, 
("and  the  nature  of 
the     occupation," 
and . . .  "with  such 
other  specific  infor- 
mation as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  State 
Board  of  Health"). 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fomia. 

McMcan 

No.  119,  Acts  1911. 
Approved    April 

In.«Jct,A»,.., 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  California,  (and 
"the  length  of  time  of 
such  employment"). 

Same  as   Cali- 
fornia. 

Not   more   than 
$50. 

Ch.  351,  Laws 

1912. 
ApprovedApr. 

I. 
In  cfiEect,  July 

4,  1912. 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  Maryland. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

For   each   of- 
fense, $2$. 

Ntw  Yoffit 

Ch.^2«,  Law, 
Approved  June  6. 

Same  as  California. 

Same  as  California, 
("with   such  other  and 
further   information   as 
may  be  required  by  the 
Commissioner    of 
Labor"). 

State  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

WISCMSllI 

Ch.  252,    Laws 

1911. 
Approved  Tune  2. 
In  effect, /une  5, 

Same  as  California,  (ex- 
cept that  "anthrax''  is 
omitted). 

Same  as  California. 

State   Board  •f 
Health. 

Same  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

•In  all  states  except  Illinois  the  obligation  to  report  falls  upon  every  medical  practitioner  or  physician ;  In 
Illinois,  upon  any  physidan  making  the  required  monthly  examination  of  employees  in  certain  spediied  industries. 
In  all  states  except  California  and  Connecticut  where  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  allowed,  no  compensation  for  reports 
Is  paid  by  the  state.  *^ 
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begin  until  we  know  the  facts  and  analyze  them,  until  we  make 
clear  the  causes? 


Inadequacy  of  Existing  Legislation 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  At  the  present  time  less 
than  half  the  states  collect  any  statistics  of  industrial  accidents, 
and  only  eight  collect  statistics  of  industrial  diseases.  The  statistics 
collected,  moreover,  vary  greatly  in  completeness.  Some  states 
collect  regularly,  as  required  by  law,  only  the  record  of  injuries  in 
mines;  others  collect  only  the  record  of  accidents  in  factories;  and 
most  states  fail  to  collect  statistics  for  all  industries. 

I.  Failure  to  cover  all  dangerous  occupations, — One  of  the  most 
serious  criticisms,  indeed,  especially  of  our  accident  statistics,  is 
that  they  do  not  cover  all  dangerous  occupations.  The  great  indus- 
trial state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  no  adequate  system 
of  reporting  accidents  except  in  the  one  imiportant  industry  of  coal 
mining.  The  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  receives  some  data,  but 
there  is  no  legal  compulsion  and  the  particulars  are  not  given  in 
detail  even  when  the  accidents  are  reported.  Mining  accidents  are 
reported  to  a  separate  department  of  mines  and  a  separate  report 
is  issued.  In  New  York  the  law  of  19  lo  extended  the  list  of  occu- 
pations in  which  accidents  must  be  reported  to  include  "building 
construction,  excavating,  and  engineering  work."  During  the  first 
four  months  of  its  operation  2,530  accidents  were  reported,  seveoty- 
five  of  which  were  fatal.  Still  New  York  excuses  from  reporting 
several  more  or  less  dangerous  occupations, — for  example,  agricul- 
ture, water  transportation,  teaming,  and  stevedoring.  In  the  liability 
commission's  first  report*  it  was  estimated,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  cards  of  coroners'  inquests  and  the  records  of  emergency 
hospitals,  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  accidents  of  employment 
were,  at  that  time,  reported  to  state  departments. 

Most  states  at  present  require  reports  of  accidents  in  only  part 
of  their  dangerous  occupations;  but  as  more  states  adopt  compen- 
sation schemes  it  will  result  in  more  complete  records.  In  recent 
legislation  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  require  the  notification  of 
practically  all  accidents  rather  than  merely  of  serious  or  fatal  ones. 
Supplementary  reports  are  also  being  required  in  more  states,  after 

*First  Report  of  the  New  York  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  p.  a8. 
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a  certain  period  has  expired,  in  order  to  find  out  the  length  of 
disability  and  its  nature,  the  loss  of  earning  power  and  the  conse- 
quent burden.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  the  new  laws 
require  all  employers,  instead  of  only  certain  employers,  to  report 
serious  accidents.  In  California  all  employers  except  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  those  employing  domestic  labor  are  required  to 
report  accidents.  This  exemption  in  California  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  maximtun  exception  that  should  be  allowed. 

Reports  of  only  six  of  the  most  clearly  defined  and  most  easily 
recognizable  of  occupational  diseases  are  as  yet  required,  except  in 
Maryland.  But  here  also  the  tendency  is  toward  greater  inclusive- 
ness.  This  is  shown  in  the  1912  Maryland  law,  which  requires 
physicians  to  report  all  occupational  diseases,  and  also  in  the  request 
made  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  that  all  such  diseases 
be  reported. 

2.  Failure  to  include  all  accidents. — Over  half  the  states  requir- 
ing reports  of  accidents  do  not  include  all  accidents  in  the  given 
occupations  but  only  those  of  a  certain  degree  of  seriousness.  This 
degree  varies  in  the  diflferent  states,  from  two  days'  or  more  loss  of 
time  in  Ohio  to  thirty  days'  loss  of  time  in  Illinois.  Three  states 
specify  one  week  as  the  minimum,  one  state  specifies  two  weeks,  and 
still  another  fifteen  days.  This  variability  destroys  the  value  of  the 
statistics  for  purposes  of  comparison.  An  accident  in  one  state 
does  not  mean  the  same  as  an  accident,  in  exactly  the  same  occu- 
pation and  resulting  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  an  injury,  in  another 
state. 

3.  Lack  of  standard  time  limit  for  reports. — Most  of  the  states 
fix  a  time  limit  within  which  reports  must  be  made,  and  prescribe 
a  penalty  of  fine  for  failure  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  laws. 
This  period  varies,  some  of  the  laws  requiring  immediate  and 
others  annual  notification.  Two  states  require  accident  reports  "at 
once",  one  in  twenty-four  hours,  two  within  two  days,  one  within 
three  days,  one  within  five  days,  one  within  fifteen  days,  and  two 
within  thirty  days.  Forty-eight  hours  is  r^;arded  by  many  experts 
as  the  period  that  should  be  allowed.  A  standardization  of  this 
period  would  be  desirable,  since  the  accuracy  with  which  certain 
questions  can  be  answered  varies  with  the  time  elapsed  since  the 
accident. 
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4.  Failure  to  make  reports. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  accident 
reports,  the  employer  or  some  one  imder  his  direction  fills  out  the 
schedule.  If  any  questions  are  not  satisfactorily  answered,  either 
the  blank  is  returned  for  further  information,  or  an  inspector  of 
the  labor  department  is  sent  to  investigate.  This  method  is  less 
expensive  than  sending  a  special  agent  to  collect  the  facts  in  the 
first  instance.  When  a  penalty  has  been  imposed  by  statute  for 
failure  to  fill  out  and  return  the  schedule,  it  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  number  of  accidents  reported.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  well  known  that  many  are  not  reported  even  in  those  occupa- 
tions where  the  law  requires  reports,  not  to  mention  those  occupa- 
tions, more  or  less  dangerous,  reports  of  accidents  in  which  are 
not  required.  In  Wisconsin  it  was  made  the  duty  of  physicians  to 
report  accidents,  but  the  annual  report  for  1909-10  doubted  the 
completeness  of  the  results.  The  fact  was  cited  that,  during  the 
year,  at  least  fifty  fatal  accidents  were  noted  in  a  Milwaukee  paper 
which  were  not  reported  by  physicians.  But  there  will  be  far  less 
difficulty  in  securing  complete  accident  returns  in  the  states  which 
have  put  compensation  schemes  into  operation.  This  information 
should  be  collected  uniformly  and  made  available  for  statistical 
purposes. 

Reports  of  occupational  diseases  are  made  by  physicians.  The 
laws  have  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  tell  how  com- 
plete are  the  statistics  obtained. 

5.  Confusion  as  to  the  department  which  receives  the  reports. — 
Besides  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  negligence  or  unwillingness 
to  report  injuries,  there  is  more  or  less  confusion  among  the  states 
as  to  what  department  or  bureau  receives  the  reports.  In  some 
states  accidents  in  mines  are  reported  to  a  separate  bureau  of  mines, 
accidents  in  factories  to  the  department  of  factory  inspection,  and 
accidents  on  railroads  to  the  railroad  or  public  service  commission. 
In  some  of  these  states  the  departments  of  labor  attempt  to  combine 
all  the  data  in  their  annual  reports.  Sometimes  the  law  requires 
duplicate  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  special  bureau  and  to  the  labor 
department. 

The  accident  reporting  law  in  Illinois  originally  required  that 
all  employers  report  accidents  causing  death  or  thirty  day's  loss  of 
time,  to  the  bureau  of  labor.  A  later  act,  in  1910,  required  reports 
to  be  made  to  the  chief  factory  inspector,  from  all  employers  under 
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his  jurisdiction,  covering  accidents  which  caused  fifteen  days'  loss 
of  time.  This  later  act  repealed,  in  fact,  the  part  of  the  general 
act  relating  to  factories.  The  chief  factory  inspector  turned  over 
his  data  to  the  bureau  of  labor  for  tabulation  and  report.  But 
this  left  statistics  of  part  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  in  Illinois  to 
be  collected  on  a  basis  of  thirty  days'  loss  of  time  and  reported  to 
the  bureau  of  labor,  and  part  to  be  collected  on  a  basis  of  fifteen 
days'  loss  of  time  and  reported  to  the  chief  factory  inspector.  The 
result  of  this  irregularity  showed  at  once  in  the  apparent  increase  of 
accidents  for  the  first  year  following  the  new  method  of  reporting. 
The  law  further  required  reports  of  accidents  in  mines  to  be  made 
to  the  mine  inspector,  as  well  as  to  the  labor  department.  A  dis- 
crepancy occurred  in  the  figures  of  the  two  departments.^ 

The  New  York  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability*  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  accidents 
reported  in  New  York  in  1910,  because  each  of  the  three  offices 
receiving  reports — ^the  labor  department,  the  public  service  commis- 
sion of  the  first  district,  and  that  of  the  second  district, — ^had  a 
diflFerent  system  of  compiling  statistics. 

The  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  does  such 
excellent  work  in  publishing  wage  data,  reports  confusion  in  the 
records  of  accidents  in  that  state.  The  bureau  has  collected  reports 
of  accidents  from  newspaper  accounts  and  has  published  these 
results  as  part  of  its  annual  report.  It  declares  this  to  be  the 
only  available  source  of  information.  Yet  the  factory  laws  require 
all  factory  owners,  including  owners  of  bakeries,  to  report  serious 
accidents  to  the  factory  inspection  department.  In  191 1  the  legis- 
lature further  required  all  employers  to  report  accidents  to  the 
commission  on  employers'  liability.  This  latter  act  was  modified  in 
1912  so  as  to  require  employers  to  notify  the  commissioner  of  labor 
of  all  accidents  resulting  in  two  weeks'  loss  of  work. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  point  to  indicate  the  desirability  of 
having  one  state  bureau  a  clearing  house  and  place  of  record  for  all 
data  on  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases.  This  con- 
clusion does  not  deny  that  the  work  of  mine  and  factory  inspection 
should  be  delegated  to  bureaus  of  experts. 

*  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  7-8, 

•  Second  Report  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability,  p.  2. 
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Inadequacy  of  Schedules  in  Use 

The  following  tabulation  of  nineteen  states*  shows  how  many 
ask  each  specified  question  in  their  schedules  of  inquiry  in  r^ard  to 
accidents.  These  facts  have  been  ascertained,  for  the  most  part,  by 
direct  correspondence,  and  from  examination  of  the  blanks  used 
and  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  state  bureaus.  The  ques- 
tions are  usually  classified  under  information  about  the  employer, 
the  injured,  the  cause,  responsibility,  time,  conditions,  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury ;  but,  in  the  present  arrangement,  the  questions 
are  stated  in  order  of  importance,  as  judged  from  the  number  of 
state  schedules  containing  them. 

Questions  asked  Number  of  states 

(i)  Name  of  the  injured  i>erson 19 

(2)  Date — month  and  day  18 

(3)  Age  of  the  injured   17 

(4)  Occupation  of  the  injured   17 

(5)  What  caused  the  accident  ? 17 

(6)  Exact  nature  of  the  accident 17 

(7)  Name  and  address  of  the  -employer 16 

(8)  Sex  of  the  injured 16 

(9)  Address  of  the  injured 14 

(10)  Name  of  the  machine  or  part  causing  accident 14 

(11)  Location  of  plant  of  employer 13 

(12)  Nature  of  the  business  or  industry 13 

(13)  Hour  of  day  at  which  accident  occurred 13 

(14)  Conjugal  condition  of  the  injured 12 

(15)  Probable  period  of  disability 10 

(16)  How  did  the  accident  occur  ? 9 

(17)  Dependents  of  the  injured 9 

(18)  Nationality   of   the   injured 8 

(19)  Wages  of  the  injured 8 

(20)  How  long  had  the  injured  been  in  the  occupation  ? 7 

(21)  Was  the  thing  causing  accident  guarded; — if  not,  why  not? 7 

(22)  How  long  had  the  injured  person  been  at  work  with  or  at  the 

thing  causing  accident  ?   6 

(23)  Responsibility:  (a)    Fault  of  employer,  agent,  or  machinery  ad- 

mitted;   (b)    wilful    misconduct   of  employee   in- 
jured;  (c)  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured      6 

(24)  Has  injured  resumed  work; — if  so,  on  what  date? 6 

•Connecticut,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia.  Most 
of  these  facts  were  gathered  about  a  year  ago. 
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(25)  Negligence   of    fellow   servant S 

(26)  Hours  at  work  on  day  of  accident 5 

(27)  Was  accident  fatal,  serious,  severe,  or  slight? 5 

(28)  Describe  guard  or  safety  device 4 

(29)  Suggestions  to  prevent  similar  accidents 4 

(30)  Day   of   week   of   accident 4 

(31)  Attending   physicians— names    and   addresses 4 

(32)  Did  the  accident  cause  permanent  total   disability  ?    4 

(33)  Did  the  accident  cause  permanent  partial    disability?    4 

(34)  Did  the  accident  cause  temporary  disability?    4 

(35)  Loss  of  time  in  working  days 4 

(36)  Did  the  injured  person  understand  English  ? 3 

(37)  How  long  was  the  injured  in  the  establishment? 3 

{3B)   Have  you  taken  precaution  against  the  rcoetition  of  the  accident?  3 

(39)  Where  was  the  injured  person  sent ? 3 

(40)  Name  and  address  of  manager  in  charge 2 

(41)  Was  the  injured  aware  of  danger; — what  instructions  were  given?  2 

(42)  Did  the  injured  make  proper  use  of  safety  devices? 2 

(43)  Time   of   picctf  worker 2 

(44)  Was  the  injury  due  to  natural  hazards  of  industry? 2 

(45)  Names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  of  accident 2 

(46)  Loss   in   wages 2 

(47)  Number  of  employees i 

(48)  In  what  language  was  the  injured  person  instructed  ? i 

(49)  Physical  defects  of  eye  or  ear i 

(so)  Was  the  injured  person  insured? i 

(51)  Personal  habits  of  the  injured i 

(52)  In  whose  control  was  the  machine  or  part  causing  injury  at  the 

time  of  accident  ?    i 

(53)  Has  any  accident  occurred  under  similar  circumstances,  at  same 

place,  or  with  same  apparatus? i 

(54)  Was  safety  device  removed ;  if  so,  by  whom  ? i 

(55)  Condition  of  lighting  i 

(56)  Crowding  of  workers  on  floor  space X 

(57)  Qassification  of  injury:— (i)  Internal;    (2)   loss  of  hands,   feet, 

eyes,  limbs;  (3)  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  broken  bones; 

(4)  lacerations,  bruises,  cuts,  bums i 

(58)  Medical  and  surgical  attention  since  accident i 


This  analysis  reveals  a  great  variety  of  questions  asked  by  the 
various  states  in  many  combinations.  It  shows  too  little  agreement 
on  the  essentials.  In  order  to  agree  on  the  essentials  in  such  an 
inquiry  there  must  be  discussion  and  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  solution  of  which  statistical  data  may  be  useful. 
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Facts  Needed  in  Industrial  Accident  Reports 

I.  Influence  of  long  hours  and  fatigue, — Miss  Goldmark,  in  her 
recent  publication  on  Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  has  described,  with 
great  wealth  of  concrete  illustration,  the  nature  and  results  of 
fatigue  in  modern  industry.  It  would  seem  that  fatigue  is  one  of 
the  important  causes  of  accidents,^®  and  it  certainly  predisposes  the 
worker  to  some  diseases. 

Careful  record  of  certain  kinds  of  information  should  throw  light 
on  this  important  problem.  Exact  knowledge  is  needed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  business,  whether  seasonal  or  not,  whether  piece  or 
time  work,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  speed  of  operation;  as  to 
the  age,  sex,  and  experience  of  the  worker ;  and  as  to  the  hour  of 
the  day,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked 
on  the  day  of  the  accident.  Only  one-third  of  the  states  seek  infor- 
mation as  to  the  experience  of  the  worker  and  none  of  them  have 
attempted  to  record  information  as  to  the  speed  of  operation  at 
various  periods  of  the  day  or  year.  Yet,  if  we  would  draw  accurate 
conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  fatigue,  we  need  exact  information 
on  the  other  possible  hypotheses  to  account  for  accidents.  A  monthly 
record  of  the  number  employed  by  each  employer,  classified  by  sex 
and  age,  and  whether  at  day  or  night  work,  should  be  required  by 
the  state  bureau  in  charge  of  labor  statistics.  This  would  make 
possible  the  calculation  of  accident  rates  at  day  and  at  night  work, 
as  well  as  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  would  throw  light 
on  the  effect  of  rush  seasons  and  temporary  labor  upon  the  frequency 
of  accidents.  At  present,  even  if  the  records  show  more  accidents 
at  certain  seasons,  it  is  not  significant.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
to  know  whether  the  accident  occurred  at  day  work  or  night  work, 
during  a  period  of  normal  work  or  of  overtime  work. 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  Employers'  Liability  Commission 
declares^^  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  witnesses,  although 
they  had  no  figures  to  prove  it,  that  excessive  hours  increase  the 
number  of  accidents  in  continuous  industries  like  paper  and  pulp, 
and  steel,  where  a  two-shift  system  prevails.  We  know  something 
about  long  hours  of  labor  in  the  steel  industry"  but  the  state  of 

**"The  Relation  of  Fatigue  to  Industrial  Accidents,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  January,  19 12. 

^Second  Report  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Employer^  Liability, 
p.  22. 

"  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  The  Strike  at  BethU- 
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Pennsylvania  does  not  keep  any  careful  record  of  accidents  in 
her  great  steel  business.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  correlate 
accidents  with  long  hours  of  work  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  left  for 
special  inquiries,  such  as  the  "Pittsburgh  Survey",  to  attack  this 
problem.  Usually  in  our  state  reports,  when  the  working  day  is 
discussed,  the  average  length  is  given.  But,  if  we  would  throw  light 
on  the  relation  of  long  hours  to  accidents,  we  need  more  exact 
information  as  to  the  percentage  of  employees  who  work  a  given 
number  of  hours  per  day.  It  has  been  shown  that  accidents  have 
occurred  on  railroads  because  too  long  service,  without  rest  or 
sleep,  has  been  required  of  employees.  Legislation  has  been  the 
result  in  many  states. 

For  extensive  published  data  on  the  hours  when  accidents  occur, 
we  must  turn  to  foreign  sources,  but  several  of  our  states  are  now 
publishing  these  facts  and  more  than  a  dozen  are  gathering  the 
data  on  their  schedules  of  inquiry.  In  the  volume  of  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  condition  of 
woman  and  child  wage-earners  which  is  devoted  to  the  metal 
trades,^'  there  is  a  tabulation  of  about  15,000  accidents,  by  hour  of 
occurrence.  Four  sets  of  figures  are  used,  collected  by  different 
agencies,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  at  different  times, 
and  covering  different  industries,  each  agency  working  indepen- 
dently. The  results  show  a  striking  similarity  and,  in  at  least  two 
particulars,  a  suggestive  and  rather  unexpected  distribution.  They 
show  (i)  that  the  hourly  proportion  of  accidents  does  not  increase 
to  the  last  hour  of  work,  as  the  influence  of  fatigue  might  lead  one 
to  expect,  but  is  highest  about  the  middle  of  the  working  period; 
and  (2)  that  the  proportion  of  accidents  is  usually  greater  for  the 
morning  than  for  the  afternoon.  The  German  published  tabula- 
tions^* as  to  the  hour  of  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
statistics  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin^*^  agree  essentially  with  the 
above  statements. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  explanation  of  accidents 

hem  Steel  Works,  1910,  and  on  Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry  in  the  United  States,  1912. 

^Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Vol.  XI  :96. 

^Bulletin  of  the  (U.S.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  92,  pp.  29  et  seq.  Table  6. 

"  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  1909-10,  p. 
137;  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Wisconsin,  1909-10^  p.  78. 
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is  not  a  simple  task — ^that  fatigue  may  be  a  very  important  cause, 
but  that  other  factors  are  also  of  great  importance  and  demand 
analysis.  It  would  seem,  since  more  accidents  occur,  according  to 
all  the  tabulations,  at  a  considerable  time  before  the  noon  hour  and 
the  closing  hour  than  during  the  last  working  hours  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  that  not  only  long  hours  of  work  but  also  speed 
must  be  considered  in  the  explanation.  We  know  very  little  about 
the  speed  of  operation,  either  at  different  seasons  in  specific  trades, 
or  at  various  hours  of  the  day. 

Such  information,  to  be  most  useful,  must  be  tabulated  by 
industries  and  occupations.  The  various  state  bureaus  should,  then, 
collect  and  publish  the  facts  according  to  a  uniform  scheme  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  compare  the  situation  in  trades  which 
cover  more  than  one  state  and  to  combine  and  compare  the  figures 
obtained  in  different  states.  We  are  not  seeking  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents or  the  facts  about  them  as  an  ultimate  end,  but  as  a  basis 
"for  preventive  measures.  If  our  accident  data  were  collected  on  a 
imiform  plan  in  all  states,  it  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  various  means  of  prevention  adopted  by  different  states.  It 
is  the  function  of  statistical  data,  not  only  to  point  the  way  to  a 
program  of  action,  but  also  to  measure  the  effects  of  that  program 
when  put  into  execution.  At  present,  because  of  the  varying  schemes 
of  collection  and  publication  of  accident  data,  we  cannot  compare, 
for  the  data  collected  in  two  different  states  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing. 

2.  Experience  of  the  injured, — Another  hypothesis  to  be  tested 
by  the  facts  is  that,  since  a  certain  time  is  needed  to  familiarize  the 
worker  with  the  details  and  to  secure  for  him  the  needed  practice 
and  correlation  of  movements,  until  this  period  has  passed  he  is 
more  liable  to  accident.  Data  on  this  problem  should  include  a 
statement  as  to  how  many  days  the  injured  person  has  been  engaged 
at  the  machine  or  operation  by  which  he  was  injured,  how  long  in 
the  particular  establishment,  and  how  long  in  the  particular  occupa- 
tion. Only  one-third  of  our  states  inquire  as  to  the  time  at  work  in 
the  occupation  and  with  the  specific  machine  or  thing  causing  the 
accident.  Only  three  states  inquire  how  long  the  injured  had  been 
employed  in  the  establishment.  Such  information  as  has  been  tabu- 
lated from  foreign  and  American  sources*'  tends  to  show  not  only 

^'Bulletin  of  the  (U.S.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  92:47-48;  Report  on  Con- 
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that  more  accidents,  at  least  in  some  occupations,  happen  to  the  less 
experienced,  but  also  that  the  injuries  during  these  first  days  are 
more  serious.  Such  information  should  be  classified  by  trades  in 
order  to  show  diflferences  in  the  various  occupations. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  question  of  the  worker's  negligence  as  a 
cause  of  accidents  is  illuminated  by  such  data.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  worker  is  giving  the 
closest  attention,  because  of  his  lack  of  experience,  the  number  of 
injuries  is  greatest.  The  safety  of  the  worker  often  depends  upon 
a  great  deal  of  automatic  action  in  coordinating  with  exact  precision 
two  diflFerent  movements.  This  is  especially  true  where  high  speed 
is  required  by  the  employer.  The  safety  device  may  sometimes 
interfere  with  speed  and  endanger  the  worker's  ability  to  hold  his 
job.  But  he  is  called  careless  when  he  throws  it  aside.  It  may  be 
the  worker's  fault,  or  it  may  be  the  employer's  responsibility.  The 
real  attitude  of  the  injured  toward  the  safety  device  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  if  preventive  measures  are  to  be  made  effective. 

3.  Mechanical  cause  and  nature  of  the  injury. — From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  prevention  of  injuries,  it  is  very  important  to  know 
the  mechanical  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  At  present  the 
one  who  fills  out  the  report  states  the  facts  in  his  own  way  with 
very  little  guidance  from  the  schedule  itself.  It  is  left  to  the  person 
who  tabulates  the  results  to  classify  them  as  best  he  can  and  to 
publish  or  keep  them  on  record.  There  is,  therefore,  great  variety 
in  the  classifications  and  tabulations  found  in  state  reports. 

The  pressing  need  is  for  more  uniform  and  better  understood 
classification  of  the  kinds  of  injury  and  the  mechanical  causes  of 
injury  for  each  industry,  not  only  in  order  that  facts  collected  in 
one  state  may  be  comparable  with  those  collected  in  another  state, 
but  in  order  that  data  for  successive  years  in  the  same  state  may 
be  comparable.  A  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  has  been 
worked  out,  according  to  which  all  deaths,  from  whatever  com- 
munity reported,  are  grouped.  In  the  same  way  there  ought  to  be 
a  standard  classification  according  to  which  the  employer  or  the 
physician  could  describe  accidents.  A  specific  accident  would  then 
mean  the  same  from  whatever  shop  or  community  it  was  reported. 
These  classes  of  injuries  and  mechanical  causes  should  be  based 

dition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  Xltgo; 
Twelfth  Biennial  Report,  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  136. 
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upon  past  experience  in  recording  accidents,  and  always  with  a  view 
to  the  practical  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  results.^^ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  for 
the  safety  and  health  of  employees,  exact  information  is  desired 
about  the  particular  shop  or  process;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  enactment  of  new  laws,  the  important  information  should  relate 
to  certain  especially  dangerous  occupations  or  processes,  concern- 
ing which  the  state  may  elaborate  more  specific  safety  provisions; 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  compensation  or  insurance  policies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation's  working  force,  the  data  from  the 
various  states  should  be  comparable,  since  the  large  industries  of 
the  present  day  are  not  bounded  by  any  single  state. 

4.  Nature  and  duration  of  the  disability, — In  order  to  understand 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  burden,  both  individual  and  social, 
imposed  by  accidents,  accurate  information  is  necessary  as  to  whether 
the  injury  resulted  in  temporary  or  permanent,  partial  or  total 
disability,  as  to  the  loss  of  time  and  wages,  and  as  to  the  dependents 
of  the  injured.  Thus  only  may  we  hope  to  measure  the  influence 
of  accidents  upon  the  standard  of  life,  which  is  the  significant  pur- 
pose of  our  investigations. 

In  order  to  apply  the  principles  of  insurance  in  meeting  this 
burden,  whether  the  plan  be  devised  by  the  state,  by  the  employer, 
or  by  insurance  corporations,  exact  information  is  needed  for  all 
the  workers  suffering  accidents  in  a  given  trade.  As  long  as  there 
exists  so  little  complete  and  accurate  statistical  data  upon  the  na- 
ture, the  number,  and  the  consequences  of  industrial  accidents,  the 
cost  of  insurance  or  compensation  schemes  will  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  For  no  large  industries,  except  interstate  railroads 
and  coal  mining,,  have  the  facts  been  collected  and  published  by 
central  authorities,  irrespective  of  state  lines.^*  Yet  most  of  the 
large  industries  of  the  country  are  carried  on  in  more  than  one 

"The  classification  opposite  p.  2  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  New  York 
Liability  Commission  illustrates  the  meaning  of  such  a  proposed  grouping. 
Some  one  may  say  that  this  is  more  a  matter  for  the  official  who  tabulates 
the  accid-ent  data  than  for  the  person  who  reports  them;  but  if  the  person 
who  filled  out  the  schedule  knew  exactly  the  scheme  of  classification  into 
which  his  description  of  any  accident  must  fit,  it  would  promote  a  careful 
and  exact  statement  of  the  essentials. 

"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  publishes  reports  of  railroad  acci- 
dents, and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  collects  statistics  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines. 
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state.  If  these  states  require  reports  of  accidents  at  all,  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  data  reported,  the  results  are  not  comparable, 
and  the  burden  of  injuries  in  any  specific  industry  as  a  whole  remains 
unknown. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  better  state  reports — for  example, 
those  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — shows  further 
that  there  is  no  uniform  definition  of  terms  explaining  the  nature 
and  duration  of  disability  from  accident,  or  the  eflFect  upon  earning 
power.  Neither  is  there  a  uniform  method  of  presenting  results 
so  as  to  render  them  comparable.  The  need  is  for  a  more  definite 
meaning  of  terms  in  the  schedule  of  inquiry,  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  tabulation,  and  for  a  uniform  method 
of  presentation  in  the  reports. 

Facts  Needed  in  Occupational  Disease  Reports 

Unlike  accidents,  most  occupational  diseases  do  not  have  a  defi- 
nite, easily  identified  point  of  origin.  The  first  fact  to  be  ascer- 
tained is,  therefore,  the  occupational  origin  of  the  particular  disease. 
That  this  is  of  vital  importance  has  been  shown  by  the  many  instances 
in  which  a  physician  has  failed  properly  to  diagnose  a  case  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  patient's  occupatfon.  The  report,  then, 
must  contain  a  careful  statement  of  the  patient's  occupation  and 
the  industry  in  which  it  is  pursued;  and  the  physician  who  makes 
the  report  must  weigh  carefully  the  causative  influence  of  occupa- 
tion as  compared  with  other  possible  causes.  As  in  the  case  of 
accident  reports,  moreover,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  uniformity  between  states  on  all  important  points,  especially 
on  questions  of  nomenclature. 

The  Need  of  a  Standard  Schedule 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  the  desirability  of  having  the 
records  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases  made  out 
on  forms  drawn  up  with  as  much  uniformity  as  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  will  permit,  and  tabulated  from  year  to  year  according 
to  a  general  scheme.  If  such  reports  were  rendered  under  a  federal 
law,  this  would  be  an  easy  matter.  But  under  our  system  at  present 
the  enactment  and  administration  of  practically  all  reporting  laws 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  states.  In  some  states  the  pressure  for  such 
information  is  stronger  than  in  others,  because  public  sentiment  has 
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been  aroused,  because  accidents  are  more  frequent,  or  because  the 
social  costs  of  the  neglect  of  human  life  and  health  are  more  ap- 
parent. Such  states  have  been  working  for  years  upon  the  problem 
of  securing  more  accurate  information  upon  the  basis  of  which  a 
policy  of  conservation  may  be  worked  out.  Other  states  have  felt 
the  need  for  information  only  in  certain  dominant  industries,  such 
as  mining.  Still  others  have  not  yet  been  awakened  to  the  problem. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  have  been  many  different 
kinds  of  reporting  schedules. 

Situated  as  our  states  are,  however,  in  a  larger  community  where 
state  lines  do  not  mark  industrial  boundaries,  this  accident  problem 
is  no  longer  simply  local.  It  is  wider  than  that.  The  purpose  of 
information  is  prevention  of  accidents  and  diffusion  of  their  burdens 
through  some  adequate  scheme  of  insurance.  But  a  preventive  or 
insurance  policy  enacted  into  law  and  enforced  in  one  state  may,  it 
is  frequently  claimed,  penalize  the  employers  of  that  state  who  must 
compete  with  employers  in  the  same  business  in  other  less  advanced 
states.  Moreover,  lowered  standards  of  life  and  loss  of  earnings, 
with  consequent  ill-health  and  inefficiency,  spread  their  effects  in 
other  communities.  The  growing  army  of  low-paid,  standardless 
men  moves  on  from  place  to  place,  from  state  to  state,  to  menace 
the  standards  of  other  communities.  No  community  can  hope  to  be 
safe  from  the  consequences  of  the  waste  of  human  life  and  health. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  states  to  cooperate 
in  the  campaign  for  prevention  and  insurance.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  as  long  as  individual  self  interest  rules  in  place  of  the  interests 
of  the  commimity. 

The  position  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
in  this  matter  of  reporting  accidents  and  trade  diseases  is,  there- 
fore, clear.  Accurate  and  complete  information  for  all  states  which 
have  to  deal  with  the  accident  problem  is  desired.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  information  will  lead  to  a  growing  uniformity  of  legislation  so 
far  as  the  varying  conditions  among  the  states  will  permit.  A  sched- 
ule of  inquiry  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  advice  of  many  of  those 
who  administer  the  present  state  accident  laws.  This  schedule  has 
already  been  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Washington, 
while  other  states  are  considering  the  matter  or  have  closely  ap- 
proached this  form  of  inquiry.  The  essentials  discussed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper  have  been  embodied  in  this  schedule  of  inquiry. 
Other  questions  may  be  added  in  any  state,  but  it  has  been  the  opin- 
ion of  those  consulted  that  at  least  this  minimum  of  information  is 
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needed  to  understand  industrial  accidents  and  to  enable  the  various 
states  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  place  employers  in  different  states  on 
an  equality  of  competition.  It  will  enable  the  authorities  to  com- 
prehend the  accident  problem  in  an  industry  which  operates  in  more 
than  one  state  and  to  deal  with  it  on  similar  lines,  learning  constantly 
from  the  experience  of  sister  states  as  to  the  eflfects  of  a  given 
policy.  To-day  the  states  cannot  thus  profit  by  experience,  because 
the  records  of  the  facts  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  in  two  states. 

The  adoption  of  this  standard  schedule  involves  certain  additional 
legislation  in  many  states  before  it  can  be  put  into  eflfect.  The  state 
bureaus  must  in  niunerous  cases  be  given  authority  to  collect  facts 
not  at  present  authorized  by  law.  The  legislature  must  support  the 
state  bureau  in  many  cases  by  putting  the  essential  principles  of 
the  standard  schedule  into  the  law,  and  in  all  cases  by  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  state  official  power  to  gather  such  facts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  the  standard  schedule  into  eflfect.  A  standard 
accident  reporting  bill  has  now  been  drafted  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

A  standard  schedule  for  the  reporting  of  occupational  diseases, 
and  a  standard  bill  to  authorize  its  use,  are  equally  needed,  and  for- 
tunately they  have  already  been  adopted  in  several  states.  So  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained,  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  entire  burden  of 
occupational  diseases  as  well  as  of  industrial  accidents,  classified 
by  industries  and  causes.  Such  information  will  lead  the  way  to 
wise  legislation. 

Williams,  Hon.  John,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Address  at  Health  Officers'  Conference  (Utica,  N.  Y.,  December 
2, 1912). 

That  modem  industrial  processes  are  responsible  for  various  forms  of 
disease  has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  The  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  identical  occupations  who  were  under  medical  treatment 
and  manifesting  the  same  symptoms,  led  to  inquiry  as  to  the  causes,  and  it 
was  found  that  such  persons  had  contracted  diseases  by  contact  with  or 
absorption  of  certain  poisonous  substances  used  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture in  which  they  were  engaged. 

In  191 1  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  enacted  a  law  requiring 
every  practising  physician  in  the  state  to  report  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  every  person  upon  whom  he  is  called  to  visit  or  attend,  whom  he  believes 
to  be  suffering  from  poisoning  from  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury 
or  their  compounds,  from  anthrax,  or  from  compressed-air  illness 
(commonly  called  "bends"),  contracted  as  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  employment. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  reason  for  such  a  law.  The  state  at  last 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  its  obligation  to  its  citizens.  Men  engaged  in  its 
industrial  establishments  were  falling  victims  to  insidious  attacks,  culminating 
in  total  physical  disability  and  often  in  death.  So,  in  order  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  such  preventive  and  remedial  measures  as  might  prove  necessary,  it 
was  decided  to  find  out  definitely  the  extent,  nature  and  location  of  the  seat 
of  the  trouble.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  securing  exact  informa- 
tion from  those  qualified  to  furnish  it. 

This  law  has  been  in  effect  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  what  employments  are  surrounded  by  dangers  that  are 
almost  invisible,  but  none  the  less  terribly  real  and  a  menace  to  the  persons 
engaged  in  such  employments.  The  information  that  comes  into  our  posses- 
sion enables  us  to  call  direct  attention  to  conditions  in  factories  which  threaten 
the  health  of  the  workers. 

Wilbur,  Dr.  Cressy  L.,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Ameri- 
can Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June,  191 2,  p.  339. 

The  notification  of  all  cases  of  occupational  or  industrial  diseases  ought  to 
be  a  most  valuable  aid  for  the  complete  and  satisfactory  registration  of  all 
deaths  from  such  diseases;  and  likewise  the  registration  of  deaths  should  be 
a  most  important  check  on  the  completeness  and  promptness  of  the  notification. 

Thompson,  Dr.  W.  Gilman,  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June,  I9i2, 
p.  189. 
It  is  clearly  undesirable  that  hasty  or  unfair  legislation,  based  on  insuffi- 
cient data,  should  be  enacted,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
that   physicians   everywhere   enter   into   hearty   cooperation   with   the   state 
authorities  in  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics  which  shall  be  of  true  scien- 
tific value. 


References:  Among  the  most  important  articles  on  the  subject  of  the 
reporting  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases  are:  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  June,  191 1,  "Comparative  Analysis 
of  Existing  Laws :  Accidents  to  be  Reported" ;  Vol.  II,  No.  i,  February,  1912, 
"Uniform  Reporting  of  Industrial  Injuries"  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch;  Vol. 
I,  No.  4,  November,  191 1,  "The  Beginning  of  Occupational  Disease  Reports", 
by  John  B.  Andrews;  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June,  1912,  "Compulsory  Reporting 
by  Physicians",  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch;  and  Quarterly  Publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  New  Series,  No.  98,  June,  1912,  "Reporting 
of  Industrial  Accidents",  by  Robert  E.  Chaddock.  The  laws  of  this  country 
requiring  these  reports  will  be  found  summarized  in  the  annual  Reviews  of 
Labor  Legislation  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and 
are  printed  in  full  in  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Nos.  85,  91,  95  and  97.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  for  physicians  on  Reporting  of  Occupational  Diseases, 
which  contains  the  law,  a  statement  of  its  purpose,  and  information  in  regard 
to  the  diseases  to  be  reported  and  their  symptoms. 
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COMPENSATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  ACCI- 
DENTS AND  DISEASES 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:  Secure  a  revision  of  the  federal 
employees'  compensation  act,  including  extension  of  the  compensa- 
tion principle  to  embrace  occupational  diseases  as  well  as  industrial 
accidents. 


The  federal  "act  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  their  employment",^  approved  May  30,  1908,  went  into  eflfect  on 
August  I  of  the  same  year.  The  "certain  employees"  covered  are 
artisans  and  laborers  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
arsenals,  or  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  construction 
of  river  and  harbor  or  fortification  work,  or  in  hazardous  employ- 
ment in  reclamation  work  or  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
The  compensation  allowed  is  regular  wages  until  able  to  resume 
work,  but  in  no  case  extending  over  one  year.  Should  death  ensue 
within  the  year,  the  remainder  of  the  compensation  is  payable  to 
the  widow,  to  children  under  sixteen,  or  to  the  dependent  parents. 

With  the  terms  of  the  act  as  so  adopted  there  was  almost  im- 
mediate dissatisfaction.  The  first  change  to  be  made  was  in  re- 
lation to  the  limitation  of  compensation  to  injuries  received  in 
"hazardous  employment"  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  1909  it  was  ex- 
plicitely  provided*  that  nothing  in  the  compensation  act  was  to 
prevent*  the  Canal  Commission  from  extending  leave  of  absence 
with  pay  up  to  thirty  days  to  injured  employees,  "whether  engaged 
in  a  hazardous  employment  or  otherwise".  This  broadening  of 
the  act  was  carried  still  further  in  191 1*  when  "all  employees"  in 
the  Canal  Zone  were  allowed  one  full  year's  pay  as  compensation. 
The  amendment  of  191 1  took  another  very  important  step  toward 
liberalizing  the  provisions  of  the  law.    Previously  a  workman  could 

*2S  Stat,  556. 

*Acts  1908-9,  C.  179.    Approved  February  ^,  1909. 

•Acts  1910-11,  C.  285,  see.  5.    Approved  March  4,  191 1. 
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a.   S.  Act  FaoviDiNO  Com- 

PKNSATION        FOft       InJUMU) 
GOVSENMXNT        EmpLOYXSS, 

May  30,  1908;  im  £ffkct, 
Aug.    1,    1908.      Amended 
BY  Acts  1911.  C.  285;  Acts 
1912,  Cs.  57,  255. 

Swiss  Fbdhax.  Law,  Juwb  13,  1911;  Aoopts 
BY  National  Rbfbixndum,  Feb.   4,   1912. 

1 

AccidMts. 

DlttlMt. 

Injuries        occurring        in 
course  of  employment  which 
cause  death  or  incapacity  for 
over   15  days,  unless  due  to 
negligence    or    misconduct. 

Injuries  by  accident  in  course  of  employme&t. 
resulting  in  death  or  disability  for  more  thas 
three  days,  unless  caused  intentionally;  if 
caused  by  serious  fault  benefits  are  reduced. 

All  diseases  due  to  list  of  subsUncea  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Council. 

2 

U.  S.  manufacturing  esub- 
lishments,      arsenals,      navy 
yards,  construction  of  harbor 
or    fortihcation    work;    haz- 
ardous employment  in  recla- 
mation  work,   U.   S.   Bureau 
of    Mines.     Lighthouse    and 
Forestry  Service;  and  all  em- 
ployments under  the  Isthmi- 
an Canal  Commission. 

Railways,  steam  vessels,  postal  serrice;  fa^ 
lories;  building  trades,  transportation,  tek- 
phone  and  telegraph  lines,  installing  and  n- 
moving  machines,  railroad  building,  tunnelix^ 
oridging,  road  making,  waterworks,  mines, 
quarries,  production  or  use  of  explosiTes,  etc 

3 

EmploytM  eovtrtd. 

Artisans  and  laborers. 

All  employees  and  laborers. 

4a 

DEATH. 

MIIIVIIIK  VI   WVIII|lvliWUOH» 

One    year's    wages    minus 
amount   paid   up   to   time   of 
death;  in  portions  as  Sec.  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  or  Ca- 
nal   Commission   may  direct. 

Annuity  of  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of 
annual  wages;  payments  monthly;  shared  in  hj 
widow  till  death  or  remarriage,  by  children  ciL 
1 7th  year;  ceruin  lump-sum  provisions.  An- 
lual  wages  not  reckoned  to  exceed  4,000  fraud 
^$772). 

4b 

Burial  txptiiMs. 

None. 

40    francs    ($7.72). 

5a 

PERMANENT    (TOTAL)    DISA- 

Regular  wages. 

Annuity,  70  per  cent  of  annual  earnings  cotn- 
)uted  as  above;  may  be  increased  up  to  109 
)er  cent  in  case  of  need  of  nurse  or  special 
.are;  payments  monthly. 

5b 

LanfthofcompantatlM. 
PERMANENT    PARTIAL    MSA- 

One  year. 

Life. 

6a 

Regular  Wages. 

Annuity,  proportional  reduction  from  70  per 
.ent  for  total  disability;  payments  monthly; 
ump-sum  payment  in  certain  cases. 

6b 

Langtti  of  companaatlan. 
rEMPORARV  DISABILITY. 

One  year. 

Life. 

7a 

Regular     wages. 

Indemnity    for    unemployment,    80    per   ceni 
)f   daily  earnings;   lump-sum   payment   in  cei 
ain  cases.     Daily  earnings  not  computed  to  ex 
reed    14  francs    ($2.70). 

7b 

During  continuance  of  disa- 
bility, up  to  one  year. 
None. 

Until  no  reason  to  expect  distinct  improve 
lent  from  further  medical  treatmenL 

8 

Madlcaltraatmant 

Free  medical  attendance,  drugs,  surgical  ap 
>aratus;  if  necessary,  traveling  expenses  an< 
lurse. 

9 

TIma  loss  bafora  companaa- 
tlan bai  Ins. 
Notification  limit. 

15  days. 

3    days. 

10 

90    days;    in    Canal'   Zone, 
I    year. 

National  Fund  may  refuse  to  pay  if  not  noti 
lied  within  3  months  through  inexcusable  delay 

11 

Pravan.lonof  accdants. 

Employers    re^ 
measures    which 
penalty   500  frai 
for   3  months,  o 

12 

Saurca  of  paymants. 

Paid     by     department     in 
which   accident   occurs,   from 
same  appropriation  as  that  set 
for  its  work. 

Premiums  for  occupational  accidents  and 
diseases  paid  entirely  by  the  emplover;  nation- 
al subsidies  and  initial  grant  of  10,000.00( 
francs  ($1,930,000)  to  the  National  Acddeai 
Insurance   Fund. 

•^ 

Oisputaa. 

No    appeal. 

Settled  by  cantonal  court;  appeals  to  federa 
insurance  court 

*  These  three  European  countries  are  the  leading  ones  which  compensate  for  industrial  diseased 
the  compensation  act  of  1900,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  establish  compensation  for  the  six  industria 
employees  only)   and  in  Spain,  the  '"— **"  ■■*' '^''  "' :-- i..-*-.:-i  j:.^.^> 


law  may  be  interpreted  t^g^^^^^gr^yindijs^ia^^f^aes. 


ployees  of  the  United  States  Govemment 


with 


Switzerland,  Germany  and  Great  Britain* 


Gbkman    Workmsn'8    Insukanci   Codb, 
July   19,   1911. 


Injuries  by  accident  in  course  of  employ- 
ment, resulting  in  death  or  disability  for  more 
than  three  days,  unless  caused  intentionally. 


Federal   Council  may  extend  accident  com- 
pensation to  specified  occupational  diseases. 


Great     Britain,     Workmen's     Compensation 
Act,  Dec.  21,  1906;  in  Effect  July  1,  1907. 


Injuries  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in 
course  of  employment  which  cause  death  or 
prevent  a  workman  for  one  week  from  earning 
tull  wages.  No  compensation  in  case  of  will" 
ful  misconduct,  unless  result  is  death  or  per 
manentj  serious  disablement. 

24  diseases  now  compensated  as  accidents; 
Secreury  of  State  has  power  to  add  others  to 
schedule. 


Mines,  salt  works,  quarrying  and  similar  in- 
dustries, ship  yards,  factories,  smelting  works, 
building  trades,  chimney  sweeping,  window 
cleaning,  butchering,  transportation  and  hand- 
ling, agriculture,  forestry,  navigation,  fisheries, 
breweries,  pharmacies,  tanneries,  ice  cutting, 
livery  establishments,  etc. 


"Any  employment.'* 


All  workmen;  also  establishment  officials 
earning  less  than  5000  marks  ($1,190)  per 
year. 


'  All  manual  laborers,  and  any  person  regu- 
ilarly  employed  whose  earnings  are  less  than 
I  £250  ($1,216.63)  per  annum, 


Pension  of  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  an- 
nual earnings;  payments  monthly;  shared  in 
by  widow  till  death  or  remarriage,  by  children 
till  16th  year;  certain  lump-sum  provisions.  In 
so  far  as  annual  earnings  exceed  1800  marks 
($428.40)  excess  is  reckoned  at  only  1  /3. 

1/15  annual  earnings,  but  not  less  than  50 
marks    ($11.90). 


Sum  equal  to  three  years'  earnings,  but  be- 
tween £150  and  £300  ($729.98  and  $1,459.95) 
to  persons  wholly  dependent;  less,  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  to  those  partially  dependent;  in- 
vested or  applied  by  order  of  county  court. 

,     If  deceased  leaves  no  dependents;  not  to  ex 
ceed   £10  ($48.70).  including  medical  care. 


4b 


Pension,  66  2/3  per  cent  of  annual  earnings, 
computed  as  above;  mav  be  increased  up  to 
100  per  cent  in  case  ot  necessity  of  services 
and  care  of  others;  payments  monthly. 

Life. 


Weekly  pavment  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
average  weekly  earnings,  but  not  over  £1 
($4.87);  lump-sum  payment  in  certain  cases, 
invested  or  applied  by  order  of  arbitrator  or 
county   court. 


Life. 


5a 

"lb 
6a 


Pension,  proportional  reduction  from  66  2/3 
per  cent  tor  total  disability,  according  to  loss 
of  earning  power;  if  unemployed  full  pension 
may  be  paid  for  a  time;  payments  monthly; 
lump-sum  in  certain  cases. 

Life. 


Weekly  payment  not  exceeding  loss  in  earn- 
ing power;  lump-sum  payment  in  ceruin  cases 
as  under  permanent  disability. 

I 


Sickness  benefit  50  per  cent  of  average  daily 
wage  of  craft  from  1st  to  5th  week:  66  2/3  per 
cent  from  5th  to  13th  week;  thereafter  accident 
pension  as  in  case  of  permanent  disability.  Daily 
wage  not  computed  to  exceed  6  marks  ($1.43). 

During   continuance    of   disability. 


Life. 


Same  as  permanent  total  disability;  if  inca* 
pacity  lasts  less  than  two  weeks  no  compensa- 
tion for  first  week. 


During  continuance   of  disability. 


Free   medical   attendance,    drugs,    eyeglasses, 
surgical  apparatus. 


In  case  of  death  only;  see  burial  expenses. 


6b 


7a 


7b 


3   days. 


One  week. 


Two  years;  longer  under  certain  conditions.      Six  months;  longer  under  certain  conditions. 


10 


Employers'  compulsory  accident  associations  |    None  specified  in  act. 
required  to  issue  regulations;  maximum  penal-  { 
ty  for  members  1000  marks  ($238),  for  insured  , 
persons    6    marks    ($1.43). , 


First  4  weeks,  sick  funds  to  which  insured ;  Entire  cost  rests  on  employer,  who  may 
persons  contribute  2/3,  employers  1/3;  5th  to  transfer  liability  to  certified  insurance  scheme; 
13th  week  same,  and  16  2/3  per  cent  of  earn-  special  provisions  for  bankruptcy, 
ings  added  by  employers  or  accident  associa- 
tions direct;  13th  week  on,  accident  associa- 
tions contributions  to  which  are  paid  entirely 
by  employers. 

Settled   by   insurance   arbitration   courts. 


Settled  by   arbitration   committee,   by  judge 
of  county  court,  etc. 


12 


U 


as  well  as  accidents.     Besides  these,  South  Australia,  on  Dec  14.  1911,  adopted  an  amendment  to 
diseases  originally  listed  under  the  British  act,  and  upon  almost  the  same  terms.    In  Bulgaria  (state 
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collect  compensation  only  if  he  filed  his  claim  within  ninety  days. 
The  amendment  extended  this  time,  for  canal  employees,  to  one 
year. 

But  the  number  of  employees  benefited  by  the  act  was  still  felt 
to  be  too  small.  Two  more  amendments,  both  looking  to  the  cor- 
rection of  this  fault,  were  adopted  in  1912.  One  extended  the 
compensation  to  artisans,  laborers  and  other  employees  engaged  in 
hazardous  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the  Forestry  Ser- 
vice;* and  the  second  granted  the  same  indemnity  to  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  in  any  hazardous  employment  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service.'*  A  subsequent  act  authorized  the  President 
to  provide  by  executive  order  a  new  method  for  the  determination 
and  adjustment  of  personal  injury  claims  made  by  employees  of 
the  Panama  Canal  or  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  to  prescribe  a 
schedule  of  compensation  for  injuries  to  such  employees.® 

No  figures  are  yet  available  for  the  operations  of  the  act  under 
these  last  two  amendments ;  but  in  the  three  years  and  four  months 
from  the  time  the  original  act  went  into  effect  to  December  i,  191 1, 
compensation  was  paid  in  5,564  cases  of  injury,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  were  fatal.  The  compensation  paid  amounted 
to  $817,693.62,  exclusive  of  claims  paid  direct  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mission after  March  4,  191 1.  DuriYig  the  first  two  years  11,846 
accidents  were  reported,  but  only  4,429  claims  were  filed;  of  these 
only  4,188  were  allowed.  The  great  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  accidents  and  the  number  of  claims,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree that  between  the  number  of  claims  filed  and  those  allowed, 
point  decisively  to  the  need  of  still  further  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  act. 

A  comparison  of  what  the  United  States  does  for  its  injured 
workmen  with  what  the  most  liberal  foreign  countries  are  not  only 
doing  for  their  own  employees,  but  are  requiring  private  employers 
also  to  do,  shows  the  most  glaring  contrasts — ^none  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States.   For  instance : — 

In  the  United  States  the  heirs  of  a  workman  who  is  killed  receive 
at  most  a  sum  equal  to  his  wages  for  one  year.  In  Italy  the  sum 
received  is  equal  to  five  years'  earnings,  within  certain  limits,  and 

*Acts  1912,  C.  57.    Approved  March  11,  1912. 
•Acts  1912,  C  255.    Approved  July  27,  1912. 
•Acts  1912,  C.  390.    Approved  August  24,  1912. 
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in  Germany  all  the  heirs  combined  receive  a  pension  of  not  over  60 
per  cent  of  his  pay,  in  which  the  widow  shares  until  death  or  re- 
marriage, and  minor  dependents  share  until  their  sixteenth  year. 

In  the  United  States  a  workman  completely  and  permanently  in- 
capacitated receives  only  one  year's  pay.  In  England  he  is  granted 
for  life  an  annuity  of  50  per  cent  of  his  regular  earnings,  in  Ger- 
many of  66-2/3  per  cent,  and  in  Switzerland  of  70  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  a  workman  must  be  so  severely  injured  as  to 
be  incapacitated  for  at  least  fifteen  days  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
any  compensation  whatever.  In  Austria,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Luxemburg,  Russia,  and  Switzerland  he  is  en- 
titled to  indemnity  after  three  days,  in  the  Netherlands  after  two 
days,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain  the  payment  begins  on  the  day  of 
the  accident. 

In  the  United  States  a  workman  who  contracts  lead  poisoning 
as  a  result  of  his  emplo)mient  is  not  granted  any  compensation 
whatever;  the  law  applies  only  to  injuries  or  (by  interpretation) 
diseases,  received  "by  accident".  In  England  sufferers  from  a  list 
of  twenty-four  industrial  diseases  are  compensated  in  the  same 
amounts  as  if  incapacitated  through  injury  by  accident;  in  South 
Australia  six  trade  diseases  are  so  treated;  in  Switzerland,  by  the 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  19 12,  the  Federal  Council 
is  instructed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  dangerous  substances  causing 
industrial  diseases,  and  similar  authority  has  been  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Council  of  Germany, — diseases  so  caused  to  be  compensated 
for  in  the  same  way  as  accidents. 

Four  years'  experience  under  the  present  law  indicates  the  need, 
not  only  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  compensation,  but  of  additional 
provisions  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
eases in  government  employments.  Preventable  injuries  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  "the  natural  and  inevitable  results  of  employ- 
ment." 

Obviously,  the  United  States  law,  as  it  stands,  is  out  of  harmony 
with  modem  conceptions  and  possibilities  of  justice.  The  question 
is  one  which  is  now  prominently  before  the  country.  A  bill  em- 
bodying the  most  important  immediate  changes  to  be  incorporated 
in  our  federal  employees'  compensation  act  has  been  drafted  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  for  introduction 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
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References:  For  a  brief,  popular  presentation  of  the  subject  of  disease 
and  accident  compensation  for  federal  employees  see  the  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  at  the  fifth  annual  meting  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  191 1,  published  in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Re- 
view, Vol.  II,  No.  I.  Important  documentary  material  bearing  on  the  subject 
can  be  found  in  the  following  publications:  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  (International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation),  Vol.  I,  Nos. 
I,  2,  3;  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  (U.S.)  Commissioner  of  Labor 
(Washington,  1909)  ;  Bulletins  of  the  (U.S.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  Nos.  90,  96, 
and  103  (Washington,  September,  1910;  September,  191 1;  and  August,  1912)  ; 
Federal  Employees^  Compensation,  Hearings  before  the  (House)  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (Washington,  1912)  ;  and  Workmen's  Compensation  under 
Act  of  May  30,  1908,  Opinions  of  Solicitor  for  (U.S.)  Department  of  Labor 
(Washington,   1912). 
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STATE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:  Aid  in  the  enactment  of  addi- 
tional state  laws  providing  just  systems  of  compensation  or  insurance 
against  industrial  injuries. 


The  history  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  short  and  uneven,  but  with  a  decided  trend  toward 
stability.  Only  ten  years  ago,  in  1902,  Maryland  enacted  the  first 
compensation  law  in  the  country,  a  law  relating  only  to  accidents 
in  coal  mines.    It  was  promptly  declared  unconstitutional. 

Nothing  more  was  done  for  seven  years.  Then  in  1909  Montana 
enacted  another  coal  mine  act.  This  survived  for  two  years,  and  in 
November,  191 1,  went  the  way  of  its  Maryland  predecessor.  But  in 
1909,  commissions  on  workmen's  compensation  had  been  appointed 
in  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  two  last  named 
states  the  investigations  bore  fruit  in  compensation  laws.  In  New 
York  the  compulsory  act  of  1910  was  declared  unconstitutional  on 
the  first  case  tried  under  it,  in  March,  191 1.  An  elective  compensa- 
tion law,  passed  in  New  York  in  1910,  is  still  on  the  books,  but  is  a 
dead  letter,  only  one  employer  having  elected  to  come  under  it.  In 
Wisconsin  an  elective  law  was  enacted  in  191 1. 

Despite  the  rather  unsatisfactory  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  1910, 
the  compensation  idea  had  so  far  grown  in  favor  that  the  year  saw 
no  fewer  than  eight  more  state  conmiissions  studying  the  problem. 
In  Maryland  a  second  coal  mine  act  was  passed.  As  a  result  of 
studies  by  the  conunissions,  bills  were  introduced  in  all  eight  states, 
as  well  as  in  four  where  there  were  no  commissions.  The  results 
were  gratifying.  Elective  state  insurance  laws  were  enacted  in  I9i  i 
in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts;  a  compulsory  state  insurance  law  in 
Washington ;  elective  compensation  laws  in  California,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey ;  and  a  compulsory  compensa- 
tion law  in  Nevada.  In  Missouri  and  Montana  the  conunissions' 
bills  were  not  enacted  into  law.  The  year  191 1  thus  closed  with 
twelve  state  accident  insurance  or  compensation  laws  either  in  force 
or  enacted  and  about  to  go  into  effect. 
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While  the  legislatures  of  191 1  were  occupied  with  this  mass  of 
legislation,  a  new  set  of  state  commissions,  ten  in  number,  were  put 
to  work.  The  Michigan  commission  made  its  report,  and  the  law  was 
enacted  in  19 12.  In  the  same  year  a  law  was  secured  in  Maryland, 
where  the  commission  measure  had  previously  failed  to  carry,  and 
Arizona  and  Rhode  Island  enacted  laws  without  having  had  any 
commission.  The  191 1  commissions  in  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  have 
published  their  reports  and  the  texts  of  proposed  laws.  In  the  other 
seven  states  having  commissions  in  that  year, — namely,  ODlorado, 
ODnnecticut,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Texas  and  West 
Virginia, — no  reports  have  as  yet  been  published. 

Of  the  forty-eight  states  in  the  union,  fifteen  now  have  compensa- 
tion acts  of  one  type  or  another,  of  which  four — those  of  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Washington  and  Wisconsin — ^have  withstood  the 
attacks  of  opponents  of  this  legislation  and  have  been  declared  consti- 
tutional. In  twenty-one  states  commissions  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem.  In  six  states  laws  have  been  secured 
without  preliminary  study  by  commissions.  There  remain  twenty- 
one  states  in  which  no  official  action,  either  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  or  the  appointment  of  commissions,  has  yet  been  taken 
toward  displacing  the  outgrown  and  thoroughly  discredited  system 
of  employers*  liability. 

The  adoption  of  some  uniform  compensation  measure,  and  its 
extension  to  all  states,  including  those  which  have  so  far  taken  no 
action,  is  urgently  needed.  Upcm  this  matter  the  committee  on  com- 
pensation for  industrial  accidents  and  their  prevention,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  reported  to  the  association's  annual  meeting  in 
Milwaukee  last  August  as  follows : 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  uniform  laws  for  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  should  be  enacted  by  all  the  states  and  by  the  United  States 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Such  a  law  should,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
be  based  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  It  should  be  compulsory  and  exclusive  of  other  remedies  for  injuries 
sustained  in  course  of  industrial  employment 

2.  It  should  apply  to  all  industrial  operations  or  at  least  to  all  industrial 
organizations  above  a  certain  limit  of  size. 

3.  It  should  apply  to  all  accidents  occuring  in  the  course  of  industrial  opera- 
tions r^ardless  of  the  fault  of  anyone,  self-inflicted  injuries  not  being  counted 
as  accidents. 

4.  The  compensation  should  be  adjudicated  by  a  prompt,  simple  and  inex- 
pensive procedure. 

5.  The  compensation  should  be  paid  in  regular  installments  continuing  dur- 
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ing  the  disability,  or  in  case  of  death  during  dependent  period  of  beneficiaries. 

6.  The  compensation  should  be  properly  proportioned  to  the  wages  received 
before  injury. 

7.  The  compensation  should  be  paid  with  as  near  absolute  certainty  as 
possible,  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and  there  should  be  adequate  security 
for  deferred  payments.  .  .  . 

Your  committee,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  subject  referred  to  is  the  preventTon  of  industrial  accidents  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  for 
proper  saf^^arding  of  industrial  employees  from  accident,  and  that  this 
element  should  always  be  considered  in  connection  with  any  scheme  for 
industrial  accidents. 

Signed:  Charles  Henry  Butler  (Chairman),  Thomas 
W.  Shelton^  Alpheus  H.  Snow,  Hugh  V. 
Mercer,  Albert  Ritchie,  Ernst  Freund. 


References:  Among  the  important  sources  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  workmen's  compensation  that  are  readily  available  are:  Accident  Preven- 
tion and  Relief,  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  by  Ferdinand  C.  Schwedtman  and  James  A.  Emery 
(New  York,  1911)  ;  Work  Accidents  and  the  Law;  The  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
by  Miss  Crystal  Eastman  (Charities  Publication  Committee,  New  York, 
1910)  ;  Industrial  Insurance  in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Charles  Rich- 
mond Henderson  (Chicago,  1909) ;  Risks  in  Modern  Industry,  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  38,  No.  i,  July,  191 1 ; 
and  Hearings  held  before  the  (U.S.)  Employers^  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  (Washington,  D.  C,  1912).  There  are  also  arti- 
cles in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  i ;  and  Vol.  H, 
No.  I.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  printed  an  exhaustive  bibliography  on 
the  subject. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND 

SAFETY 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:  Encourage  the  investigation  of 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases  by  state  and  national 
authorities,  and  urge  upon  the  federal  government  proper  provision 
for  the  study  and  advancement  of  industrial  hygiene  and  safety. 


The  first  thing  needed  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  is  information,  not  merely  statistics,  but  facts  in 
regard  to  the  causes  which  bring  about  and  the  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  this  unnecessary  waste  of  human  life  and  energy.  Only 
by  the  publication  of  facts  authoritatively  ascertained  can  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  be  laid  for  legal  rectification  of  conditions  which 
we  all  recognize  as  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  The  different  states 
should  make  thorough  investigations  of  conditions  within  their  own 
borders,  and  the  scattered  federal  investigations  in  the  field  of 
industrial  hygiene  and  safety  should  be  correlated  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  one  national  agency,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
equipped,  manned,  and  financed  for  making  comprehensive  studies 
into  the  conditions  of  safety  and  hygiene  in  American  industry. 

In  Illinois  and  New  York  special  investigations  of  occupational 
diseases  have  been  made  by  state  commissions,  and  the  results  have 
been  published.^  Among  the  state  agencies  which  are  now  conduct- 
ing investigations  of  this  subject  are  the  boards  of  health  of  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  and  Michigan,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin.  The  federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  is 
authorized  to  inquire  into  "the  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety 
.  .  .  and  the  provisions  for  protecting  the  life,  limb,  and  health  of 
the  employees".  But  so  many  other  subjects  are  assigned  to  this 
commission  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
cover  the  subject  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases  with  anything 

^Report  of  the  (Illinois)  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  January, 
191 1 ;  Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
1912. 
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like  the  thoroughness  that  is  needed.    Moreover,  permanent  provi- 
sion for  such  study  is  demanded. 

Eastman,  Crystal.  Work  Accidents  and  the  Law:  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey  (New  York,  1910),  pp.  4-5. 

A  social  investigation  is  justified  when  th<ere  are  grounds  for  belief  that 
wrong  exists  in  certain  relations  between  individuals,  a  wrong  of  sufficient 
importance  and  extent  to  warrant  concerted  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
community.  When  to  such  a  belief  is  added  a  general  conviction  that  this 
wrong  results  in  a  great  public  tax,  a  drain  upon  the  productive  forces  of  the 
community,  the  need  for  investigation  becomes  urgent.  With  regard  to  the 
work-accident  problem,  such  a  belief  and  conviction  has  long  existed, — ^based 
not  only  upon  newspaper  stories,  magazine  articles,  and  hearsay,  but  upon  the 
common  knowledge  and  experience  of  working  people.  .  .  . 

If  adequate  investigation  reveals  that  most  work-accidents  happen  because 
workmen  are  fools,  then  there  is  no  warrant  for  direct  interference  by  society 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  investigation  reveals 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  accidents  are  due  to  insufficient  concern  for 
the  safety  of  workmen  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  then  social  interference 
in  some  form  is  justified. 

American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  Memorial  on 
Occupational  Diseases,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  experts  and 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Sept.  29,  1910). 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  modem  sanitary  science  that  a  large 
amount  of  sickness  in  industry  or  otherwise  is  preventabk,  and  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  can  be  materially  prolonged  by  deliberate  and  rational 
methods  of  personal,  social  and  industrial  hygiene.  .  .  .  The  probable  amount 
of  possible  sickness  reduction  [among  about  33,500,000  workers  for  salaries 
or  wages  in  the  United  States]  may  be  conservatively  placed  at  not  less  than 
25  per  cent.  ...  On  the  theoretical  assumption  that  of  the  probable  amount 
of  sickness  among  the  workers  of  the  nation,  one- fourth  at  least  is  due  to 
strictly  preventable  causes,  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  per  annum  can,  by 
deliberate  efforts,  be  diminished  by  71,187,500,  and  the  resulting  total  economic 
gain  to  the  nation  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  $193,223,215  per 
annum.  .  .  . 

Practically  all  the  standard  works  of  reference  on  occupational  diseases 
are  by  English  or  continental  authorities.  There  is  no  modern  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  an  American  authority  on  industrial  hygiene,  and  the  occasional 
official  investigations  which  have  been  made  into  health  conditions  of  particu- 
lar trades  only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  and  strictly 
scientific  inquiry  by  national  authority.  .  .  .  The  real  requirements  are  statis- 
tics of  morbidity  and  trustworthy  information  regarding  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  American  industries  are  carried  on  and  the  relation  of  such 
conditions  to  the  longevity  and  sickness  rates  of  the  employees.  .  .  .  Foreign 
statistical  and  other  data  on  occupational  diseases  naturally  have  their  inherent 
limitations  on  account  of  more  or  less  essentia]  differences  in  induj^trial  pro- 
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cesses  or  the  conditions  and  circumstances  tinder  which  American  industries 
are  carried  on,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  of  this  committee  that,  for 
the  development  of  rational  principles  of  governmental  or  state  action  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  whole  subject  requires  to  be  investigated  and  reported 
upon  by  national  authority.  ...  A  comprehensive  national  inquiry  into  the 
whole  subject  of  occupational  diseases  is  urgently  called  for. 

Signed :    Henry  Baird  Favill,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
Davio  L.  Eds  all,  Frederick  N.  Judson, 
Charles  R.  Henderson. 

Warthin,  Dr.  A.  S.  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  Some  Occupational 
Diseases  Occurring  in  Michigan,"  Public  Health,  Michigan,  Janu- 
ary-March, 1912,  p.  7J. 

Much  broader  laws  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases  are 
greatly  needed  in  this  state  [Michigan].  For  this  reason,  and  because  future 
legislation  concerning  workmen's  compensation  and  insurance  must  have  such 
a  foundation  before  intelligent  action  can  be  taken,  and  finally  because  Michi- 
gan presents  certain  forms  of  occupational  diseases  of  great  scientific  interest, 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  the  investigation  of  occupational  diseases 
in  Michigan  ...  is  strongly  recommended.  Such  a  conmiission  should  collect 
all  data  as  to  the  occupational  diseases  occurring  in  Michigan,  and  recommend 
legislation  for  their  prevention. 

American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June,  1912, 

Introduction,  p.  181. 

The  Memorial  on  Occupational  Diseases,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
first  conference  [of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  on  that 
subject],  laid  the  foundation  for  and  strongly  urged  national  investigation  of 
industrial  hygiene.  One  after  another  eight  states  have  since  then  passed  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation's  standard  bill  requiring  physicians  to 
report  all  cases  of  certain  diseases  of  occupation.  The  work  of  the  one  state 
commission,  in  Illinois,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  special  occupational  disease 
law  requiring  monthly  medical  examinations  of  workmen  in  a  few  of  the  most 
hazardous  employments.  In  April,  1912,  the  United  States  Congress  agreed, 
by  passing  the  Association's  bill  placing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  poisonous  phos- 
phorus matches,  to  abolish  "Phossy  Jaw",  the  occupational  disease  due  to  the 
one  industrial  poison  which  had  then  been  thoroughly  studied.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  List  of  Industrial  Poisons,  prepared  by  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  and  translated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
gave  definite  direction  to  further  investigations.  Reports  on  industrial  poison, 
ing  from  lead  and  mercury  have  already  been  published,  and  medical  inspec- 
tion of  factories  has  increased  in  importance. 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases,  in  Atlantic  City, 
June,  1912,  was  attended  by  practising  physicians,  state  and  federal  public 
health  officials,  medical  inspectors  of  factories,  physiologists,  investigators 
and  statisticians,  manufacturers,  efficiency  engineers,  insurance  experts,  labor 
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leaders,  economists,  and  social  workers.  Through  an  industrial  hygiene  ex- 
hibit, the  first  extensive  display  of  the  kind  in  America,  industrial  processes 
dangerous  to  health  and  the  effects  of  these  peculiar  work  hazards,  including 
such  diseases  as  "phossy  jaw",  lead  poisoning,  arsenic  poisoning,  compressed- 
air  illness,  and  numerous  occupational  eye  and  skin  diseases,  were  graphically 
placed  before  the  audience.  These  photographs,  charts  and  drawings  were 
realistically  and  effectively  supplemented  by  stereopticon  illustrations,  made 
by  the  new  process  in  color  photography.  Finally,  through  the  medium  of  a 
joint  session  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  that  organization,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  sixty-six  years  of  its  existence,  gave  a  place  to  the  indus- 
trial disease  problem  on  its  annual  program. 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  public  meeting  of  importance  for  the  discussion  of 
any  phase  of  the  labor  problem  that  does  not  include  at  least  some  mention  of 
occupational  diseases.  Three  federal  bureaus  are  now  making  investiga- 
'tions  in  their  own  respective  fields,  and  several  state  commissions,  bureaus  of 
factory  inspection,  and  boards  of  health  are  at  work  upon  the  problem.  The 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  now  published  no  less  than 
forty  papers  and  reports  on  occupational  diseases  and  industrial  hygiene.  The 
publication  .  .  .  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  a 
special  Bibliography  on  Industrial  Hygiene,  will  make  further  researches  less 
difficult. 

Hoffman,  Frederick  L.  "Industrial  Diseases  in  America",  Ameri- 
can Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  January,  191 1,  p.  40. 
The  plea  is,  first  for  the  appointment  of  a  national  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  diseases;  second,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  national  institute  of  industrial  diseases  upon  the  broadest 
plane  of  a  liberal  philanthropy  corresponding  to  the  great  foundations  of 
generous-minded  givers  in  other  fields;  third,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  institute  for  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions,  including  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  museum  for  safety  devices.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  domprehend  a  more  ambitious  program  in  a  few  words,  but  where  the 
issue  at  stake  is  the  well-being  of  the  wage-earning  masses,  who  by  their 
toil  contribute  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  national  wealth,  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  well  worth  the  required  effort,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through 
persistent  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation these  hopes  and  plans  will  be  realized  in  a  not  far  distant  day. 


References:  For  a  critical  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  industrial  hygiene, 
prepared  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  see  the  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:    Cooperate  in  securing  effective 
legal  safeguards  for  working  women. 


The  world-wide  recognition  of  the  need  of  special  legal  protection 
for  women  in  industry  is  shown  in  the  proposals  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  for  international  treaties  on  night- 
work  prohibition  and  on  the  ten-hour  day.  The  night-work  prohibi- 
tion has  now  been  adopted  by  practically  all  of  fourteen  countries 
which  signed  the  convention  in  1906;  the  proposal  for  a  ten-hour 
day  limitation  is  soon  to  be  laid  before  the  different  countries  for 
their  ratification. 

In  America,  since  the  favorable  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  Oregon  ten-hour  law  in  1908,  rapid  advances  have 
been  made  in  legal  limitations  upon  the  hours  of  work  for  women. 
This  year  the  state  supreme  courts  of  both  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia have  upheld  eight-hour  laws,  and  Colorado,  in  November, 
19 1 2,  by  referendum  vote,  established  an  eight-hour  day  for  women. 

During  the  last  two  years  in  this  country  pioneer  legislation  has 
been  enacted  by  Massachusetts  establishing  a  minimum  wage  board 
and  by  Massachusetts  and  New  York  requiring  rest  periods  for 
working  women  at  the  time  of  childbirth.  The  idea  of  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  women  in  certain  employments  in  America  has 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  industries  of  mining  and  the  selling  of 
liquors.  Careful  investigations  of  working  conditions  will  undoubt- 
edly result  in  the  extension  of  this  list  and  will  bring  out  the  need 
of  stricter  regulations  for  many  of  the  dangerous  and  unhealthful 
trades  in  which  women  are  now  engaged. 

In  1909  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  published  a  tabular 
summary  of  state  laws  which  then  placed  maximum  hour  limitations 
upon  the  labor  of  women.  The  demand  for  that  publication  (now 
out  of  print)  and  a  continual  stream  of  requests  for  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  woman's  work,  have  led  to  the  following  revision  arid 
enlargement  of  that  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  members 
of  the  Association. 

For  a  standard  bill,  developed  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League  fight  for  the  ten-hour  day  for  working 
women,  address  the  secretary  of  that  organization  at  106  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR 

The  following  states  have  no  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  i 

Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  Ne? 


I 

STATE 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


Arizona 

Lawi  1909.  C.  100, 
tecs.  1,  3. 


Laundries. 


Ill 
AGE 


All  personi. 


Exceptions  : 
'^See  col.  VII, 


IV  V 

MAXIMUM  HOURS 

Day  Wbbk 


48 


VI 
MEAL  TDG 


CaUfomU 

Uw8  1911,  Part  1, 
C.  258. 

Declared  constitu- 
tional, Crim.  No. 
1686.  F.  A.  Mil 
ler  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Labelers,  tally- 
clerks,  packers, 
etc.,  not  excepted. 
Opinion  Attorney 
General,  June  14, 
1911. 


Colorado 

Approved    by    the 

feople,      Nov.      5, 
912. 


Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Mechanical 

Telegraph 

Telephone 

Hotels 

Restaurants 

Laundries 

Express 

Transportation. 

Bxcfpttons:  Hanrest 
ing,  curing,  can- 
ning, and  drying  of 
perishable  fruit  or 
vegetables. 


Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Laundries 

Hotels 

Restaurants. 


All  females. 


48 


Over  16. 


Connecticut 

Pub.  Acts  1909.  C. 
220,  sees.  1,  5. 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical. 


Over    16. 


10 
Exceptions: 


58 
Exceptions : 


See    col.    VII.  I  See  col.  VII, 
1,    2,    3.  4. 


Pub.  Acts  1909,  C. 
220,  sees.  2,  3,  5; 
Uws  1911,  C.  278. 


Mercantile. 


Any  age. 


Georgia 

Laws     1911,     No. 
279. 


Cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing. 

Exceptions:  •  Engi- 
neers, firemen,  watcn- 
men,mechanic8.  team- 
sters, yard  employees, 
clerical  force,  repair- 
men. 


All  persons. 


10 

Exceptions: 
^  See  col.  VII. 


58 

Exceptions: 
See  coL  VII, 
1,  2. 


60 

Exceptions: 
"^  See  col.  VII. 
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FOR  WOMEN 

any  industry :    Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida 
Mexico,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 


VII 
OVERTIME 
ALLOWED 

VIII 
NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 

POSTING  NOTICES 
Contents  and  Effect 

X 

PENALTIES 

1.  In  order  to  get  short  day 
in  the  week. 

2.  To  make  repairs  to  pre- 
rent  interruption  of  ordinary 
running  of  machinery. 

3.  To  make  up  time  lost  on 
prerious  day   of  same   week 
by  stopping  of  machinery. 

Number  of  hours  required 
each    day.      Employment    in 
excess  of  postea  hours  is  a 
Tiolation. 
Bxctptions:    Sec  col.  VII.  3. 

Any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  agent,  for  viola- 
ting provisions,  $100- 
(300  for  each  offense. 

Employer  or  agent  who 
permits  or  suffers  a  vio- 
lation, $S0.$200,  5-30 
days'  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

Employer  for  violating 
provisions,  $50-$500.  im- 
prisonment for  30  days 
to  6  months,  or  both,  for 
each  day's  violation. 

1.  In  order  to  get  a  short 
dar  in  the  week. 

2.  To  make  repairs  to  pre- 
rent  interruption  of  ordinary 
running  of  machinery. 

3.  To   make   up   time   lost 
on  prerious  da]^  of  the  same 
week   by   stoppmg   of   mach- 
inery. 

4.  Two  hours  in  any  week, 
except    in    June,    July    and 
August.    See  coL  DC,  2. 

1.  As   (4)   aboTC. 

2.  From   Dec    17-25   when 
employer,    during    the    year, 
grants  7  holidays  with  pay. 

After  10  p.  m. 
BxctpHcfu:      Un- 
less 2  shifts  em- 
ployed, in  which 
case   no   shift   to 
work    more   than 
10  hrs.  per  day. 

1.  Number    of    hours    re- 
riuired    each    day.      Employ- 
ment   in    excess     of    posted 
hours  is  a  Tiolation. 
Exceptions:    See  col.  VII,  3. 

2.  Employer       may       post 
notice   that    hours   shall    not 
exceed    55    in    any    week    in 
June,    July    and    August,    if 
such  notice   is  postea   on  or 
before   Jan.    1,    in    order    to 
get    overtime    during    other 
months    of    year.      See    col. 
VII.  4. 

Same  as  abore. 

Every  employer  who 
wilfully  violates  provi- 
sions, not  more  than  $20 
for  each  offense. 

Same  as  above. 

To  make  up  lost  time,  not 
to  exceed  10  dars,  caused  br 
accident    or    other    unaroid- 
able  circnmstencet. 

Cotton  or  woolen  man- 
ufacturing establishments 
making  or  enforcing  any 
:ontract  in  violation,  $20' 
(500  for  each  offense. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 


I 

STATE 

ESTABUSHMENTS 

Ill 
AGE 

MAXIMUM  HOURS 
Day                 Wbbk 

VI 
MEAL  Tlia 

Illinoi* 

Laws   1911,  S.   B. 
440;         amending 
lawa    1909.    S.    B. 
497,  sees.  1,  2,  and 
adding  sec  5. 

Declared   constitu- 
tional, 91  i^i.  E.  R. 
69S;  and  98  .4.  E. 
982. 

Mechanical 

factories 
Laundries 

lotels 

ResUuranU 
Mercantile 
Telegraph 
Telephone 

Places  of  amusement 
Express 
TransporUtion 
Public  utilities 
Common  carriers 
Public         institutions, 
whether   or  not   in- 
corporated. 

Orer   16. 

10 

Indiana 

Anno.    Sut.    1908. 
Rer.      1901.      sec. 
7087c. 

Manufacturing. 

Orer  16. 

60  mins. 
noon. 

Exceptions: 
Shorter  tunc 
posted  permit 

Kmtueky 

Acts  1912,  C.  77. 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Factories 

Workshops 

Stores 

Mercantile 

Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Hotels 

ResUuranU 

Telephone 

Telegraph. 

Over  16. 

10 

60 

Acts      1908.      No. 
301.  sees.  1,  4.  6. 

Mills 

i^actories 

^ines 

backing  houses 

Manufacturing 

Workshops 

Laundries 

Millinery 

Dressmaking 

Mercantile 

Any  other  unhealthful 
or  dangerous  occu- 
pation   where   more 
than     5     are     em- 
ployed. 

Orer  18. 

1.0 
See  col.  VII. 

60 
Exceptions: 
See  col.  VII. 

1  hr.  mx  nooa. 

1.  Shorter  t( 
f    2/3    emplo7< 
10  desire,  but  i 
ess  than  30  obi 

2.  SeccoLVl 
3. 

Main* 

R.  S.  1903,  C.  40, 
sees.    49.    SO.    56; 
Laws  1909,  C.  70. 

Manufacturing 

bfechanical 

ExctpHons:      Perish- 
able    materials     or 
products. 

Oyer  18. 

4. 

58 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 


VII 
VERTIME    ALLOWED 

VIII 
NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 

POSTING  NOTICES 

CONTBNTS    AND   EfFSCT 

X 

PENALTIES 

Employer  must  keep  record 
book  of  hours  of  each  female, 
open    to    factory    inspector. 
Maximum    penalty    for    fail- 
ure to  keep  such  record,  or 
for  any  false  sutement,  $25. 

Employer  for  requiring, 
permitting  or  suffering  vi- 
olation of  provisions,  or 
br  permitting  or  suffering 
agent  to  violate,  $25-$100 
for  each  offense. 

10  p.  m.-6  a.  m. 

Any  person  for  viola- 
ting or  omitting  to  com- 
ply with  provisions,  not 
more  than  $50  for  first 
offense,  and  $100  for  sec- 
ond offense,  and  imprison- 
ment for  10  days  may  be 
added;  for  third  offense, 
not   less    than    $250    and 

!•  Copy  of  law. 

2.  Hours    required    each 
day. 

3.  Hours  of  beginning  and 
ending  work, 

ord  book  for  each  female.) 

Any  person  or  firm  vio- 
lating or  suffering  or  per- 
mitting violation  of  pro- 
visions, $25-150  for  first 
offense;  $50-$200.  or  im- 
prisonment for  10-90  days, 
or  both,  for  each  subse- 
quent offense. 

Stores   and   mercantile   es- 

ilishmentt: 
4.  Saturday  nigfatt; 
,4.  During   20   days  before 

<iri8tiiiM. 

Employer  or  agent,  for 
violaung  provisions,  $25- 
$50.  or  imprisonment  for 
10  days  to  6  mos.,  or  both. 

y 

I.    In    order   to   get   short 

r  in  the  week. 

;.  To  make  repairs  to  pre- 

at  interruption  of  ordinary 

aning  of  machinery. 

J.  To  make  up  time  lost  on 

ivious   day   of  same   week 

stopping  of  machinery. 
1.  Females  of  18  or  oTer, 
t  to  exceed  6  hra.  a  week 

60  a  year,  with  additional 
f. 

1.  Number    of    hours    re- 
quired each  day. 

2.  Exact  time  of  commen- 
cing work  in  morning,  stop- 
ping   at    noon,    commencing 
after    dinner,    and    stopping 
At    night.      Employment    for 
more    than    the    number    of 
hours  posted  is  riolation. 
Exceptions:    See  col.  VII,  3. 

Employer  or  agent,  for 
baving  in  emplo/ment  any 
person  in  violation  of  pro- 
visions, $25-$50  for  each 
offense. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 

STATE 

II 

ESTABUSHMENTS 

ni 

AGE 

IV                     V 
MAXIMUM  HOURS 

VI 
MEAL  TnC 

Maryland 

Acts  1912.  C.  79. 

Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Printing 

Bakeries 

Laundries. 

ExctpHons:      Prepar- 
ing    or    preserving 
perishable         fruits 
and  regetables. 

Orer  16. 

10 

60 

Where  three  r 
more  eni|do7« 
l/2br.after6t^ 

day's  work  ea^ 
sfter  6  1/2  ka 
work. 

Actt  1909.  C.  514, 

Orer  18. 

10 

54 

One-half  hov  1 

sees.    48,    49,    51, 

67,    68;    amended 
by   AcU    1911,    C. 
484;  Acts  1912.  C 

MechanicaL 

Exctptu>ns:^ 

end  of  6  hrs. 

See  col.  VII. 

Exceptions:  W)0 
dismissed  at  et 
of    6     1/2    or,  : 

477. 

time     to     eat    t 

Declared  constitu- 
tional,   120    Mass. 

pven.   7    1/2  fca 

383. 

AcU  1909,  C.  514, 

Mercantile,    including 

Same  as  aboTC. 

58 

sec.   47. 

restauranu. 

Acts  1911,  C.  313. 

Workshops   for  alter- 

Same  as  abore. 

56 

AcU  1912,  C.  452. 

ing  of  repairing  gar- 
ments    in     connec- 
tion     with      retail 
stores. 

Michigaii 

AcU  1909,  No.  285, 

Factories 

Over    18. 

10 

54 

sees.  9,  54;  amend- 

iiilU 

ed  br  Acts   1911, 
No.  /20. 

Varehottses 

Workshops 

Qothing 

MilUnery 

Declared   constitu- 

Manufacturing 

tional,  128  N.  W. 

Uundries 

913. 

Shops 

Mercantile 

Exceptions:   For   pre- 
senring      perishable 
goods  in  Iruit  and 
chinning      establish- 
ments. 

- 

MinnaaoU 

Acts      1909,      No. 

fifanufacturing 

Over  16. 

10 

58 

1.    60    mins.  s 

285,     sees.    9,    54; 

ExetpHont:^ 

soon.   . 

amended    by    Acts 
1911,  No.  220. 

See  col.  VII. 

ExctpHons:  Shor 

arjime  by  poitc^ 

termt^ 

2.  .In  .case  i 

overtime  in  eacctf 

»f  1  hr.  after  6  i^ 

n.,    20   ndnsL  l» 

fore         begiflBiaf 

irork. 

Acts  1909.  C.  499, 
sees.    1,    3,   6. 

Mercantile. 

Saine  as  above. 

58 

Same  as  above. 

Missouri 

. 

Laws  1911,   S.  B. 

Manufacturing 

Dvcr   16. 

9 

54 

8,  sec.  1. 

iCechanical 
MEercantile 
:<aundrie8 
Workshops. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 


vn 

OVERTIME    ALLOWED 


VIII 
NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 


IX 
POSTING  NOTICES 

CONTBMTS    AND   EfFBCT 


X 

PENALTIES 


In  seasonal  industries,  in 
Mlesbeny  County,  2  bra.  a 
lay  tor  6  wks.  if  yearl]r  arer- 
ige  for  entire  force  is  9  a 
lay  and  less  than  9  for  4 
noa.  preceding  overtime. 


Night  work  is 
limited  to  8  hrs. 
in  24,  if  anr  part 
of  work  fafls  be- 
tween 10  p.  m. 
Bmd  6  a.  m. 


1.  ProTisions  of  the  law. 

2.  Hours  of  beginning  and  ting 
■topping  work. 


Any  person  for  Tiola- 
or  for  hindering  in- 
spector, not  more  than 
$100  for  first  offense;  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisonment for  one  year, 
or  both»  for  subsequent 
offense. 


1.  Seasonal  industries.  4 
botirs  per  week,  but  total  shall 
not  exceed  weekly  average  of 
54    brs.  per  year. 

2.  To  make  up  for  stopping 
machinery  more  than  30  con- 
secutive  minutes. 


1.  Factories, 
laundries,  dress- 
making, etc.,  10  p. 
tn.-6  a.  m. 

2.  Textile  fac- 
tories, 6  p.  m.-6  a. 
n. 


1.  Number    of    hours 
dress-  quired  each  day. 

2.  Hours    of   commencing 
ind  stopping. 

3.  Hours  of  beginning  and 
ending  meal  time. 

Employment  outside  posted 
bours  is  violation. 
Exceptions:  See  coL  VII,  2. 

1.  Number    of    hours    re- 
quired each  day. 

2.  Hours   of   commencing 
id    stopping. 

3.  Time  allowed  for  meals. 
Emplo]rment  outside  posted 

bours  is  violation. 


Employer  or  agent,  for 
(1)  emplOTing  an/  person 
in  violation,  failure  to 
post  notice,  or  false  re- 
port of  stopping  machin- 
ery,, |SMl|Wn2)  night 
work,  |20-$50. 
'f.  .  tot  ^  '-*--Mta 
Same  as  (1)  above. 


Copy   of   sec    9   must   be  I    Any    person,    for    vio- 
l>osted  in  conspicuous  place,  lating  or  omitting  to  corn- 
near  time^lock  where  one  is  ply    with    any    ps-ovisioo, 
710-f  100.  or  imprisonment 
or  10-90  days,  or  both. 


1.  In   order   to   get   short 
dav  in  week. 

2.  To   make   up   for   stop- 
ping machinery  for  more  than 

30  -' 


1.  Number  of  hours  re- 
quired each  day. 

2.  Hours  of  beginning 
ending  meal  time. 

Employment  outside  of 
posted  hours  is  a  violation. 
Exceptions:    See  coL  VII,  2. 


Employer  or  agent  vio- 
lating   any    provision    is 
and  guil^  of  misdemeanor. 


1.  Same  as  1  above. 

2.  Hours  of  beginning  and 
stopping. 

J.  Same  as  2  above. 
Effect:    Same  as  above. 


Same  as  above. 


Employer,  agent  or  any 
employee  who  requires, 
permits,  or  suffers  a  vio- 
lation, $25-1100  for  each 
offense. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 


I 
STATE 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


Montana 

Uw8  1909,  a  75, 
sec.  1. 


II 


Public  telcphonet  ia 
ciUf  of  3000  — 
over. 


ni 

AGE 


Any  opera- 
^.r  on  twitch 
>oard. 


or  tor 


Nabradca 

Cobbey's w. 

Stat.  1907,  sect. 
6940,    6941,    6943. 

Declared  conttitu- 
tional,  65  Neb. 
394. 


Manufacturing 

Mechanic 

Mercantile 

Hotels 

ResUurants. 


Over  16. 


IV  ^V^ 

MAXIMUM  HOURS 

Day  Webk 


VI 
MEALTIME 


BsctpHons: 
•See  col.  VII. 


Naw  Hampahira) 

P.  S.  1891,  C.  180,  Manufacturing 
sees.  14,  IS,  16;  Xif-^i.— •— «  ^ 
Uws  1907,  C  94! 


MechanicaL 


Over   18. 


10 


9    hrs.    and 
40  mins. 
EsfcepHont: 
'See  coL  VII. 


Naw  Jarsar 

T^^' }2J?' S- 2i^»  ^f'nu^acttiring  Over  16. 

Uws  1911.  C  273.  Mercantile  ^ 

Bakeries 

Laundries 

Restaurants. 

Exceptions:  Mercan- 
tile establishmentt 
during  six  working 
days  preceding 

Ckristmas.  Canner- 
ies engaged  in  pack- 
ing perishable  pro- 
ducU. 


60 


58 


Naw  York 
Laws  1912.  C  539; 
Laws  1909.  C.  36) 
art   6,  sec   89. 


JVorkshops  |Over  16. 

Mills 

Manufacturing. 

Launcries 

Business  establish- 
menta  employing 
one  or  more. 

Exceptions:  Canning 
»nd  preserving  per- 
ishable products, 
June  15-Oct.  IS 
each  year. 


10 


Exceptions: 
■^  See  col.  VII. 


Nortli  Carolina 

Laws  1911,  C.  85. 


North  DakoU 

Rev.    Code,    1905, 
sec  9440. 


Manufactu. 

Exceptions:  llfechan- 
ics,  engineers,  fire- 
men, overseers,  yard 
and  oflice  men. 


60,   and   six 
days. 


At  least  30  m» 
ifter  6  hrs.  «d 
ncoept    00   Sicr 


54.     and 
days 


Any  person. 


Workshops 
Mechanical 
Manufacturing. 


•»[  1.    60  mins.  £ 
noon. 

^2.    If    overtiBe. 
M  nins.  before  h^ 
Euming  work. 
Exce^Homs: 

Shorter  time  k 

permiL 


Over  18. 


10 


60 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 


VII 
OVERTIME    ALLOWED 


To  reliere  another  em- 
ployee in  cmae  of  sickness,  or 
tor  otker  unloreteen  cause. 


VIII 
NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 


IX 
POSTING  NOTICES 

CONTBNTS    AND   EPFBCT 


Employer  for  employ- 
ing any  person  longer 
hours,  |10<>$500  for  each 
day's   riolation. 


X 

PENALTIES 


10  p.  m.-6  a.  1 

Declared  constitu- 
tional. State  of 
Nebraiska  ts.  Chas. 
Prenica,  Dist  Ct. 
of  Douflrlas  Co. 


1.  Number    of    hours    re- 
quired  each   day. 

2.  Hours    of    commencing 
uid  stopping. 

3.  Hours    of   commencing 
ind  ending  meal  time. 


Employer  of  agent^  for 
riolating  any  provision, 
^0-$50  for  each  offense. 


1.  To  get  short  day  in 
week. 

2.  To  make  repairs  to  pre- 
Tent  interruption  of  ordinary 
running  of  machinery. 

3.  To  make  up  time  lost  on 

Ererious  day   of  same   week 
y  stopping  of  machinery. 


1.  Number    of    hours    re- 
quired each  day. 

2.  Exact    time    of    begin< 
ning  and  ending. 


Owner  or  agent  for 
wilful  Tiolation  of  any 
nrovision,  not  more  than 
$50  for  each  offense. 


1.  Abstract  of  law. 

(Employer  must  keep  rec- 
ord of  hours  of  each  em- 
•>loyee.) 

".  Meal  hours. 


Whoerer  employs  or 
oermits  violation  of  pro- 
visions, f2S-$50  for  first 
offense;  $50-$200  for  sec- 
3nd   offense. 

Any  employer  for  vio- 
lating meal-time  provi- 
Mons,  $100  for  first  of- 
fense; $200  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense. 


One  hour  a  day  but  total 
not  to  exceed  54  hours  a 
week  for  females  16  or 
over. 


9  p.  m.-6  a.  m. 

Declared  uncon- 
stitutional as  to 
idulu.  189  N.  Y. 
131. 


1.  Number    of    hours 
quired    each    day. 

2.  Time  of  beginning  and 
ending. 

Effect:  Presence  in  fac- 
tory outside  of  posted  hours, 
nrima  facie  evidence  of  vio- 
lation. 

Exceptions:  Posted  permit 
granted  by  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  if  daily  hours  are 
posted  and  time  book  for  each 
employee  is  kept. 


Any  person  permitting 
riolation  or  failing  to 
"•omply  with  provisions, 
first  offense  $20-$50;  sec- 
ond offense  $50-1250.  or 
not  more  than  30  days, 
or  both;  third  offense  not 
less  than  $250.  or  not 
more  than  60  days,  or 
both. 


Anv  mill  owner,  super- 
intendent, or  manufactur- 
ing   establishment    know- 


ingly violating  pi 
is  guilty  of  misd< 


irovisions 
lemeanor. 


Employer  or  a/fent,  for 
xnnpelling  violations,  $10- 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 

I 

STATE 

II 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

Ill 
AGE 

MAXIBiUM  HOURS 
Day                 Week 

VT          1 
MEAL  TIICE 

Ohio 

Laws   1911,  S.  B. 
11,  p.  488. 

Declared   ronstitu- 
tional,    98    N.    £. 
1126. 

Factories 

Workshops 

Restaurants 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Millmerv 

D  ressmalcing 

Distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  messages. 

Exceptions:      Canner- 
ies   and    esubUsh- 
menu   for   prepara- 
tion    of    perisoable 
goods. 

Over  18. 

10 

54 

Not  leM  thaa  1 
BDdna.  where  Ibbci^ 
room  is   pro^i&i 
otherwise,  60  CI3I. 
dttrisg  which  «•• 
men         empk^ts 
may    leare    bm* 
ing. 

Oklahoma 

Comp.  Laws,  1909, 
C.   S6,  sees.  4027, 

4040. 

Manufacturing 

Factories 

Workshops. 

Orer   18. 

10 

Oregon 

Laws  1907,  C.  200, 
sec.    2;    1909,    C 
138,    sec.    1, 

Declared   constitu- 
tional,  208   U.   S. 
412. 

Mechanical 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Laundries 

Hotels 

Restaurants 

Telegraph 

Telephone 

^.x  press 

Transportation. 

Over  16. 

10 

60 

PeimsylTania 

Laws     1905,     No. 
226.^«C  I.  3.  9. 

Declared    constitu- 
tional. IS  Pa.  Sup. 
Ct.  5. 

Any  establishment  ex- 
cept   domestic    ser- 
vice,    mining     and 
farming. 

Over  18. 

12 

60 

er  time  by  fa- 
mit. 

Rhode  IsUnd 

G.  L.  1896.  C  198, 
sees.  22.  23;  AcU 
1902,  C.  994;  Acts 
1909,  C.  384. 

Manufacturing 
Mechanical. 

Oyer  16. 

10 
Exceptions: 
See  col.  VII. 

56 

South  Carolina 

Acts      1907,     No. 
233;     Acts     1909, 
No.    121. 

Uws  1911,  C.  83. 

Cotton     and     woolen] 
manufacturing. 

Exceptions:     Mechan- 
ics,   engineers,   fire- 
men, &c 

Mercantile. 

3ver  16. 
Any  age. 

11 
Exceptions: 
See  coL  VII. 

12 

60 
60 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  FOR  WOMEN 


VII 
OVERTIME    ALLOWED 

VIII 
NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 

POSTING  NOTICES 
Contents  and  Effsct 

X 

PENALTIES 

Employer  or  a'^nt,  for 
violaung  provisions,  $25- 
$200. 

Hours  between  which  work 
is  required  each  day. 

Employer  or  a^nt,  for 
oompelling  violation,  $10- 

• 

Employer  or  agent,  for 
permitting  or  suffering 
violation,  $2S-$100  for 
each  offense. 

1.  Copy  of  factory  laws. 

2.  Number    of    hours    re- 
quired ttich  day. 

Any     person    violating 
or    permitting   violations, 
i25-|S00,    or    10-60   days) 
for  each  offense. 

1.    To   get   a   short   day   in 
week. 

'  2.  To  make  repairs  to  pre- 
vent interruption  of  ordinary 
running   of  machinery. 

3.   To   make  up   time   lost 
on  a  previous  day  of  same 
week  by  stopping  of  machin- 
ery. 

Number  of  hours  required 
each  day. 

Employer,  for  wilfully 
employing  or  having  in 
employment  or  under 
charge  in  violation  of  pro- 
visions, not  more  than 
$20  for  each  offense. 

To     make     up     lost     time 
caused    by    accident    or    un- 
avoidable  cause,   not   to   ex- 
ceed a  toUl   of  60   hrs.  per 
year. 

After  10  p.  m. 

Any  person,  for  enter- 
ing into  or  enforcing  con- 
tracts for  longer  hours, 
S2S-$100,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  30 
days,  for  each  offense. 

Any  employer  violating 
provisions  or  "requirinaT 
work  after  10  p.  m.,  $f0- 
$40,  or  imprisonment 
from  10-30  days. 
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HOURS 

OF  LABOR 

FOR  WOMEN 

I 

STATE 

II 
ESTABUSHMENTS 

^z 

IV                     V 
BCAXIMUM  HOURS 

VI 

MEAL  Xlir 

South  DakoU 

Anno.   Stat.   1903, 
Penal    Code,    see. 
764. 

Workshops 
Mechanical 
Manufacturing. 

Over  18. 

10 

Laws  1907.  C  308. 

Manufacturing. 

Over  16. 

60 

Uuh 

Laws  1911,  C.  133. 

Manufacturing 
ifechanical 
Mercantile 
;elegraph 
Telephone 
sundries 
lotels 
(estaurants 
lospitals 

Transportation 

Orcr   16. 

9 

54 

Virginia 

Code      1904.      C 
178a.    sec    i657b; 

Factories 

Mercantile    in    towns 
of  2000  or  oyer  (ex- 
cept Saturdays). 

Exceptions:   1.    Book- 
keepers,     stenogra- 
phers,  cashiers,   of- 
fice assistants. 

2.  Factories  for  pack- 
ing fruits  or  vege- 
Ubles,  between  July 
1  and  Not.  1. 

Orer  14. 

10 

Washincton 

Laws  1911,  C  37. 

?o^^7i^r^ 

Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Laundries 

Hotels 

Restaurants. 

Exceptions:    Harrest- 
ing,  packing,  curing, 
canning    or    drying 
of  perishable  fruits, 
TegeUbles  or  fish. 

Ml   females. 

8 

Wisconsin 

Laws  1911,  C  548. 

Manufacturing 

Mechanical 

Mercantile 

Laundries 

Restaurants 

Confectionery  stores 

Telegraph 

Telephone 

Express 

Transportation. 

Over   16. 

See  col  VIII. 

55 

1   hour. 
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VII 
OVERTIME    ALLOWED 

VIII 
NIGHT  WORK 
PROHIBITED 

POSTING^OTICES 

CONTBHTS   AKD  EfTSCT 

X 

PENALTIES 

coma^g^ydo\MSon,  $10^ 

Person,  firm  or  corpo- 
for  each  o£Fense. 

Emergencies   in    hospitals; 
where  fife  or  property.  U  in 
imminent  danger;  or  if  ma- 
terials are  liable  to  spoiL 

Employer  or  any  person 
requiring  or  employing 
for  longer  than  Ume 
BUted,  $25-1100  and 
costs. 

Any  person  engaging 
or  contracting  for  orer- 
ame,  $5-120. 

Copies    of    act    most    be 
posted  in  erery  room  where 
women  are  employed,  in  an 
open  and  conspicuous  place, 
'^orm  prescribed  by  Com.  of 
Labor. 

Employer  or  agent  who 
riolates  prorisions,  $10- 
1100  for  each  offense. 

Night    work    is 
limited   to   8   bra. 
in  24,  and  48  per 

of  work   faUs  be- 
tween 8  p.  m.  and 
6  a.   m.  on  more 
than   one  night  a 
week. 

1.  Hours  of  beginning  and 

2.  Hours  of*  meal  time. 

3.  Maximum     number    of 

Employment    at    any    time 
other   than   posted   is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  violation. 

Any  person  violating 
;»roTisions,   $5-$100. 
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Prohibited  Employments  for  Women 
In  addition  to  those  states  which  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in 
mines  and  saloons,  New  York  forbids  the  employment  of  women  at  any 
abrasive  or  emery-polishing  or  buffing  wheels,  where  articles  of  the  baser 
metals  or  of  indium  are  manufactured.  Louisiana,  West  Virginia  and 
Missouri  forbid  the  cleaning  of  moving  machinery  by  women,  and  Arizona 
thi9  year  excluded  women  from  those  employments  which  require  constant 
standing. 

The  following  states  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in — 
Mines  Saloons 

Alabama  Arizona 

Arizona  Connecticut 

Arkansas  Idaho 

Colorado  Iowa 

Illinois  Louisiana 

Indiana  Maryland 

Maryland  Michigan 

Missouri  Missouri 

New  York  Montana 

Oklahoma  New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania  New  Mexico 

Utah  New  York 

Virginia  Texas 

Washington  Utah 

West  Virginia  Vermont 

Wyoming  Washington 

Core  Rooms 
In  Massachusetts,  the  state  board  of  health  is  directed  to  investigate  the 
core  rooms  where  women  are  employed  and  to  make  rules  relating  to  the 
structure  and  location  of  such  rooms,  the  emission  of  gases  and  fumes  from 
ovens,  and  the  size  and  weight  of  material  which  women  may  be  allowed 
to  lift  or  work  upon.  A  copy  of  the  rules  must  be  posted  in  every  core 
room  where  women  are  employed.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  such 
rules  is  from  $25  to  $500. 

Childbirth  Protection 

Two  American  states  have  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  working 
women  at  the  time  of  childbirth.  Massachusetts  in  191 1  enacted  a  measure 
making  it  imlawful  knowingly  to  employ  a  woman  in  manufacturing,  mer- 
cantile or  mechanical  establishments  for  two  weeks  before  or  for  four 
weeks  after  childbirth.  A  maximum  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  in  case 
of  violation. 

New  York  in  1912  prohibited  the  employment  of  women  in  ketones, 
mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops  for  four  weeks  after  child- 
birth.   The  penalty  for  a  first  offense  is  $20  to  $50;  for  a  second  offense  $50 
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to  $250,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both;  for  a 
third  oflFensc  $250,  or  imprisonment  for  sixty  days,  or  both. 

Practically  all  foreign  countries  have  similar  legislation,  and  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Norway  provide  insurance  for  women  com- 
pelled by  this  legislation  to  take  a  rest-period. 

The  Minimum  Wage 

Only  one  American  state  has  enacted  minimum  wage  legislation.  Massa- 
chusetts in  1912  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  which  is  to 
appoint  wage  boards  for  any  industry  where  it  has  reason  to  believe  a  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  established.  The  commission  has  no  power  to  compd 
the  adoption  of  the  wage  determined  upon  by  the  board,  but  may  publish 
the  names  of  those  employers  who  refuse  to  pay  the  proposed  minimum. 
Massachusetts  also  prohibits  the  imposition  of  fines  for  imperfect  weaving  in 
textile  mills. 

Minimum  wage  boards  have  been  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 
for  several  years,  and  in  England  since  1910.  They  were  also  provided  for  in 
Germany  in  1912. 

Seats,  Toilets  and  Dressing-Rooms 
The  following  states  have  no  special  provisions  for  women  on  any  of  these 
subjects:    Arkansas,   Idaho,   Mississippi,    Montana,   Nevada,   New    Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vermont 

Penalties  for  violations  range  usually  from  $10  to  $100,  and  in  some 
cases  include  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  Several  states  increase  the 
penalty  for  second  or  subsequent  offenses.  In  many  states  the  law  relating 
to  seats  specifies  that  employers  must  permit  the  use  of  seats  when  work  will 
not  thereby  be  interfered  with.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  a  few  states,  such 
as  Delaware,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  special  provisions  as  to 
cleanliness  and  safety  are  required  where  women  and  children  are  employed. 

Alabama — Seats:  Proper  accommodations  for  sitting  or  resting  required  in 
stores  or  shops  where  any  female  is  employed  as  clerk  or  sales- 
woman.   Cd.  1907,  sec.  6857. 

Toilets:    Suitable  toilets,  separate  and  apart  for  each  sex,  must  be  pro- 
vided in  mills,  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments;  fresh  drink- 
ing water  and  fresh  air  must  also  be  supplied.    Cd.  1907,  sec  6438. 
Dressing-rooms:  No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Anxorut—Seats:  Two  suitable  chairs  to  every  three  females  must  be  pro- 
vided in  mills,  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  establishments,  tenement- 
house  manufactories  or  workshops,  stores,  telegraph  or  telephone  offices, 
restaurants,  bakeries,  apartment  houses,  barber  shops,  bootblack  stands 
or  parlors,  and  in  messenger  service.  Laws  1912,  C  32,  sec.  6. 
Toilets:  No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
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California-^^a/^;  Suitable  seats  required  in  all  establishments  which  em- 
ploy females.  Acts  19",  Pt  i,  C.  258,  sec.  2.  This  act  takes  precedence 
over  the  earlier  law  which  required  employers  in  manufacturing,  mer- 
cantile and  mechanical  establishments  to  provide  suitable  seats,  one  for 
each  three  employees. 
Toilets:  No  special  provisions  for  females,  but  required  in  all  places 
employing  5  or  more  persons. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Colot9Ao— Seats:  Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments.    A.  S.,  sees.  3604-5605. 

Toilets:  Required  in  factories,  workshops,  offices,  bakeries,  laundries, 
stores,  hotels,  or  other  buildings  where  four  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed; a  sufficient  number  must  be  provided,  separate  for  each  sex, 
plainly  marked,  and  kept  at  all  times  properly  screened  and  ventilatea 
and  in  good  sanitary  condition.    Acts  1909,  C.  166,  sec  10. 

Dressing-rooms:  Separate  rooms  may  be  required  by  the  factory  in- 
spector whenever  a  change  of  clothing  is  necessary.  Acts  1909^  C.  166, 
sec.  10. 

Connecticut— S'ra/^:  Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mercantile, 
or  mechanical  establishments  employing  females.    G.  S.  1902,  sec  4705. 

Toilets:  No  special  provisions  for  women,  but  required  in  factories 
or  other  buildings  where  five  or  more  are  employed. 

Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Delaware— S^a/x:  Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments.  R.  C.  1893,  C.  127.  Required  of  every  store- 
keeper in  New  Castle  Co.    Acts  1897,  C.  452. 

Toilets:  Required  wherever  ten  or  more  females  are  employed  in  New 
Castle  Co.,  separate  for  each  sex.    Acts  1897,  C.  452. 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  in  establishments  mentioned  under  "Toi- 
lets", with  one  washing  sink  for  every  15  females.    Acts  1897,  C  452. 

District  of  Columbia— 5*^0/^;  Suitable  seats  required  in  stores,  shops, 
offices,  or  manufactories.    Acts  1894-95,  C  192. 

Toilets:  Required  in  all  buildings  where  both  sexes  are  employed. 
Acts  1897-98,  C.  8,  sec  9. 

Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Florida — Seats:    Required  of  employers  of  female  assistants  in  mercantile 
or  other  business  pursuits.    G.  S.,  sec.  3253. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Georgia— S^af J :     Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments.    Cd.  1895,  Vol.  Ill,  sec  127. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
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lUkkci^^eats:  Suitable  seats  required  in  all  establishments  subject  to  fac- 
tory inspection.  R.  S.  1905,  C  48,  sec  36.  In  factories,  mercantile 
establishments,  mills  or  workshops,  a  reasonable  number  of  suitable 
seats  must  be  provided  and  made  a  permanent  fixture.  Laws  1909,  p. 
202,  sec.  9. 

Toilets:  Required  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  or  work- 
shops. There  must  be  one  for  every  25  women,  separate  for  each  sex, 
plainly  marked,  properly  enclosed,  and  lighted;  and  where  practicable 
they  must  have  direct  outside  ventilation.  Washing  facilities  with  one 
spigot  and  basin  for  each  30  employees  (in  mercantile  establishments 
one  for  each  50  employees)  must  be  provided,  separate  for  each  sex. 
Laws  1909,  p.  202,  sees.  20,  21.  In  specified  dangerous  trades,  lavatories 
are  required  with  a  sufficient  number  of  basins,  hot  and  cold  water,  clean 
towels,  soap,  and  shower  baths.    Laws  191 1,  p.  330,  sec.  6. 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  in  establishments  listed  under  'Toilets*', 
where  change  of  clothing  is  necessary,  suitable  and  separate  for  each  sex. 
Laws  1909*  P-  202,  sees.  20,  21.  In  specified  dangerous  trades  dressing- 
rooms  must  be  provided  with  compartments  for  clothes  of  employees; 
and  suitable  provision  is  required  for  taking  meals  outside  of  work- 
rooms.   Laws  191 1,  p.  330,  sees.  6,  7. 

Indians— 5*^/^:  Suitable  seats  required  in  establishments  listed  under 
"Toilets",  employing  women  or  girls.    A.  S.,  sees.  2246,  7087]. 

Toilets:  Required  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments, 
renovating  works,  bakeries  and  printing  offices;  there  must  be  one  for 
every  25  employees  and  "one  for  each  fraction  thereof  above  ten",  sep- 
arate for  each  sex,  properly  screened  and  ventilated.    A.  S.,  sec.  7087J. 

Dressing-rooms:  May  be  required  in  above  establishments  by  chief 
factory  inspector.    A.  S.,  sec.  7087J. 

lowMr—Seats:  Required  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  businesses  or  occu- 
pations.   Code  1897,  Sup.  1902,  sec.  4999. 

Toilets:  One  for  every  20  employees  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
workshops,  and  hotels,  where  five  or  more  are  employed;  must  be  sep- 
arate for  each  sex,  screened,  ventilated,  kept  clean  and  free  from  obscene 
markings.    Laws  191 1,  C.  171. 

Dressing-rooms:  In  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  and 
workshops  adequate  washing  facilities  must  be  provided,  and  where  a 
change  of  clothing  is  necessary  dressing-rooms,  separate  for  each  sex, 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  drinking  water,  must  be  maintained. 
Laws  191 1,  C.  171. 

Kansas— 5^0/^;    Required  in  all  places  where  women  are  employed.    G.  S. 
1901,  sec.  3842. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
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Kentucky— S'ea/j;  Required  in  all  places  where  females  are  employed;  in 
stores  and  mercantile  establishments,  one  for  every  three  employed. 
Seats  that  fold  are  not  deemed  a  compliance  with  the  law.  Acts  1912* 
C.  77. 

ToUets:  Required  in  all  establishments  employing  females,  screened, 
ventilated  and  free  from  obscene  markings;  where  males  are  also  em- 
ployed, toilets  must  be  in  separate  rooms  with  separate  entrances.  Acts 
1912,  C  77' 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  where  nature  of  work  makes  change  of 
clothing  necessary.    Acts  1912,  C.  77, 

Louiaianar— Seat?:  One  for  every  three  females  required  in  all  establish- 
ments emplo3ring  females.    Acts  1908,  No.  301,  sec.  13. 

Toilets:  One  for  each  25  employees  in  establishments  employing  at 
least  two  children  or  women,  separate  and  apart  for  each  sex.  Laws 
1908,  No.  301,  sec  14. 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  in  establishments  mentioned  tmder  "Toi- 
lets".   Laws  1908,  No.  301. 

Maine-^M/x:     Comfortable  seats  required  where  females  are  employed. 
Laws  191 1,  C.  26. 
ToUets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Maryland— ^ea/^;  Required  in  places  where  females  are  employed  "for 
serving  the  public";  a  suitable  seat  for  each  female  employee.  Pub. 
Gen.  Laws,  Code  1903,  Art  27,  sec.  230;  amended,  Acts  1904,  C  287. 
In  Baltimore  every  employer  of  females  in  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  must  maintain  suitable  seats.  Pub.  Loc  Laws,  Code 
1888,  Art  4.  sec  505. 
Toilets:  No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Massachusetts— 5ea/j:  Required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercan- 
tile establishments;  and  their  use  permitted  at  work  which  can  be  done 
while  sitting.    Acts  1912,  C.  96. 

Toilets:    Required  in  all  establishments  or  offices  emplo3ring  two  or 
more  females,  separate  for  each  sex.    Acts  1909,  C.  514,  sec.  79. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

yiichigut—Seats:  Suitable  seats  required  in  stores,  shops,  offices,  and 
manufactories.  Females  must  not  be  unnecessarily  required  to  stand 
constantly  at  any  occupation.     Acts  1909,  No.  285,  sees.  24,  11. 

Toilets:  Required  in  manufacturing  establishments,  workshops,  hotels 
and  stores  employing  one  or  more  females,  separate  for  each  sex,  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  every  25  employees.    Acts  1909,  No.  285,  sec  17. 

Dressing-rooms:     Required  in  establishments  mentioned  under  *Toi- 
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lets"  where  five  or  more  persons  arc  employed,  and  in  institutions  where 
two  or  more  children  or  women  are  employed.  Sleeping  rooms  for 
female  help  in  hotels  must  be  heated  and  ventilated  Acts  1909,  No. 
285,  sec.  17. 

Minnesotm— 5eafj:  Suitable  seats  required  in  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  hotels  and  restaurants.    R.  L.  1905,  sec.  1802. 

Toilets:  One  for  every  25  employees  required  in  all  places  where 
labor  is  employed;  must  be  separate  for  each  sex,  properly  screened  and 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.    Laws  191 1»  C.  288. 

Dressing-rooms:  Separate  dressing-rooms  required  in  all  places  where 
labor  is  employed  and  where  change  of  clothing  is  necessary.  Laws 
191 1,  C.  288. 

Missouri — Seats:  Required  in  all  establishments  employing  women,  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  and  conveniently  located.    R.  S.  1899,  sec.  6443. 

Toilets:  Separate  toilets  required  in  establishments  where  both  sexes 
are  employed  (R.  S.  1899,  sec.  6441)  ;  and  in  workshops  where  at  least 
five  women  or  children  are  employed  (R.  S.  1899,  sec  loioo). 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  in  establishments  employing  women,  where 
unclean  work  of  any  kind  is  performed.    R.  S.  1899,  sec.  6440. 

Nebraska— 5^afj;  Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments,  hotels  and  restaurants.  C.  S.,  Pt.  Ill,  sec. 
6942  c 

Toilets:  One  for  every  20  employees  of  each  sex  required  in  all  build- 
ings where  eight  or  more  are  employed;  must  be  separate,  enclosed, 
sanitary  and  well  ventilated.    Laws  191 1,  C.  67, 

Dressing-rooms:  Separate  dressing-rooms  required  in  places  where 
the  character  of  the  work  makes  change  of  clothing  desirable.  Laws 
191 1,  C.  67. 

New  HnxapMr^Seats:    Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechan- 
ical or  mercantile  establishments.    Acts  1895,  C.  16. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

New  Jersey— ^#o/j:  Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
or  mercantile  establishments.  P.  L.  1884,  p.  22;  amended,  P.  L.  1898, 
p.  440.  Required  in  every  commercial  business  employing  women.  Laws 
1909,  C.  147. 

Toilets:    Required  in  mercantile  establishments,  factories,  workshops 
and  mills,  separate  for  each  sex,  screened,  ventilated  and  kept  clean. 
Laws  191 1,  C.  136;  Laws  1904,  C.  64,  sec.  23. 
Dressing-rooms:    May  be  required  by  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

New  York-Seats:    Suitable  seats  required  in  factories  and  for  waitresses 
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in  hotels  and  restaurants.  .R.  S.,  2agi2,  sec.  17.  One  for  every  three 
females  required  in  mercantile  establishments.    R.  S.,  p.  21 14,  sec.  17a 

Toilets:  Suitable  wash-rooms  and  water  closets  required  in  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments,  properly  screened  and  ventilated,  kept 
clean,  free  from  obscene  markings,  and  separate  for  each  sex.  Laws 
191 1,  C.  866;  Laws  1910,  C  229. 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  where  females  are  employed;  must  be 
provided  with  at  least  one  outside  window  and  enclosed  with  solid  walls. 
Laws  1910,  C.  229. 

North  Carolina— 6'ea/j;    Suitable  seats  required  in  stores,  shops,  offices  or 
manufacturing  establishments  (wording  ambiguous).    Laws  1909,  C.  857. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Oldo^Seats:  Suitable  seats,  with  automatic  back  supports,  one  for  each 
female,  required  in  all  establishments  employing  females.  Laws  191 1, 
S.  B.  II,  p.  488. 

Toilets:  Required  in  buildings  where  females  are  employed;  one  for 
every  25,  ventilated,  separate  for  each  sex,  on  same  floor,  or  floor  im- 
mediately above  or  below  place  of  employment;  must  not  be  placed  in 
basement  unless  women  are  regularly  employed  there  and  must  then  be 
properly  ventilated.  In  cities  without  waterworks  and  sewage  systems 
closets  must  be  located  outside  of  building  not  more  than  50  nor  less 
than  25  feet  away  (unless  dry-closet  system,  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
is  used).    Laws  191 1,  S.  B.  11,  p.  488. 

Dressing-rooms:  Requirements  same  as  for  toilets.  Separate  lunch 
rooms  required  where  practicable.    Laws  191 1,  S.  B.  11,  p.  488. 

Oklahoma— ^#afj;    Required  in  all  places  where  females  are  employed  as 
clerks.    Laws  1907-1908,  Art.  V,  p.  499,  sees.  17-18. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Ortgon—Seats:    Suitable  seats  required  in  all  establishments  employing  any 
female.    Penalty  $25-$ioo  for  each  offense.    Acts  1907,  C  200. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Pennsylvania— ^^a/j;  Suitable  seats  required  wherever  females  arc  cm- 
ployed.    Acts  190S,  No.  226,  sec.  7. 

Toilets:    Suitable  closets  must  be  provided  wherever  both  sexes  are 
employed,   separate,   screened,   well  ventilated   and  clean.     Acts   1905, 
No.  226,  sec  8. 
Dressing-rooms:    Same  as  "Toilets". 

Rhode  Island— 5*^0/^;  Convenient  seats  required  in  mechanical  and  mer- 
cantile establishments.    G.  L.  1896,  C.  40,  sec.  8. 
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Toilets:  Required  in  all  places  employing  women.  G.  L.  1896,  C.  68, 
sec  8. 

Dressing-rooms:  Separate  dressing-rooms  required  when  deemed  nec- 
essary by  inspectors.    G.  L.  1896,  C.  68,  sec.  8. 

South  Carolina— 5m/j:    One  suitable  scat  for  every  three  females  required 
in  stores.    Code  1902,  sec.  333- 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Tennessee— NS^a/j:  One  seat  required  for  each  employee  in  establishments 
employing  saleswomen.    Acts  1905,  C.  171. 

Todets:     Separate  toilets  required  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments.    Acts  1897,  C.  98. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

"UtBh-^eats:    Required  in  all  places  where  girls  or  women  are  employed. 
C.  L.  1907,  sec.  1339. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

Virginin— sS'eaf^:  One  for  every  three  female  employees  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments.   Acts  1910,  C.  189. 

Toilets:  Required  in  all  establishments  or  offices  employing  two  or 
more  women;  separate  where  one  of  each  sex  is  employed.  (Offices 
having  separate  and  convenient  toilets  are  excepted).    Acts  1912,  C.  62. 

Dressing-rooms:    No  special. provisions  for  women. 

Washington— 5ea/j;    A  seat  required  for  every  female  employed  in  stores, 
offices  or  schools.    Codes  and  St.  1897,  sec  7287.    In  all  establishments 
where  females  are  employed  suitable  seats  must  be  provided  and  a  notice 
of  the  law  posted.    Acts  191 1,  C.  37. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women.. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 

West  Virginia— %Sea/^;  In  all  establishments  where  women  are  employed  a 
sufficient  number  of  comfortable  seats,  conveniently  located,  must  be 
provided.    Acts  1901,  C.  19. 

Toilets:  Required  in  all  establishments  where  both  sexes  are  em- 
ployed.   Acts  1901,  C.  19. 

Dressing-rooms:  Required  in  all  establishments  emplo3ring  women 
where  unclean  work  of  any  kind  is  done.    Acts  1901,  C.  19. 

Wisconsin— ^rafj;  Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical 
and  mercantile  establishments.    A  S.  sec.  17281. 

Toilets:  Required  in  factories,  mills,  workshops,  mechanical  or  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  in  buildings  where  eight  or  more  persons 
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are  employed;  must  be  sepau-ate  and  apart  for  each  sex,  properly  en- 
closed, ventilated  and  kept  clean ;  and  -must  be  provided  in  the  ratio  of 
one  for  every  20  employees.    A.  S.,  sec.  1636-31. 

Dressing-rooms:  May  be  required  by  the  Industrial  Commission  where 
change  of  clothing  is  necessary.  A.  S.,  sec.  1636-32.  Separate  dressing- 
rooms  are  required  in  cigar  factories  where  both  sexes  are  employed. 
A,  S.,  sec  1636-107. 

Wyoming— S'ra/ J ;    Suitable  seats  required  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments.    Acts  1901,  C.  33. 
Toilets:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 
Dressing-rooms:    No  special  provisions  for  women. 


References:  Among  the  most  important  references  on  the  subject  of 
woman's  work  that  are  easily  accessible  are :  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners,  19  vols.,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1910-1912) ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Butler's  Women  and  the  Trades:  The 
Pittsburgh  Survey  (Charities  Publication  Committee,  New  York,  1909) ;  Miss 
Josephine  Goldmark's  Fatigue  and  Efficiency  (Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, New  York,  1912)  ;  and  Labor  Laws  and  their  Enforcement,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Massachusetts,  edited  by  Miss  Susan  M.  Kingsbury 
(Boston,  1911). 
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EFFICIENT  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LABOR  LAWS 


Immediate  Legislative  Program:  Prepare  for  the  supreme  test 
of  law  enforcement  by  helping  to  develop  machinery  for  more 
efficient  factory  inspection  and  better  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 


A  study  of  the  administration  of  labor  laws  in  the  United  States* 
reveals  a  tendency  to  hasty  and  ill-considered  statutory  enactment. 
Too  often  the  purpose  of  laws,  passed  in  response  to  popular  de- 
mand, is  defeated  through  failure  to  provide  adequate  means  of  en- 
forcement. Too  often,  where  sufficient  machinery  has  been  provided, 
men  wholly  imfitted  for  the  particular  task  are  designated  as  enforc- 
ing officers,  rendering  the  legislation  almost  ineffectual.  Wherever 
good  laws  are  on  the  statute  books  but  the  administrative  machinery 
is  weak,  the  commimity,  though  ethically  the  better,  is  actually  disap- 
pointed in  that  only  the  minimum  benefits  are  being  derived  from 
promising  opportunities.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  take  an 
inventory  of  our  legal  possessions  in  this  field  and  examine  carefully 
wherein  our  administrative  forces  can  be  permanently  strengthened. 

Organization  of  Administrative  Authorities 

Broadly  grouped,  authority  to  administer  labor  laws  (exclusive 
of  laws  governing  mines),  and  to  inspect  factories  in  the  United 
States  is  vested  in — 

(a)  Departments  of  Labor, 

Bureaus  of  Labor,  including  Factory  Inspection  and 
Labor  Statistics: 

California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia; 

^Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  Legislative  Review  No.  3,  American  Asso- 
dation  fCr  Labor  Legislation,  igog. 
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(b)  Departments  of  Factory  Inspection: 

Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  G>nn€cticut,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey; 

(c)  Commissions  or  Boards: 

Massachusetts,*  Wisconsin; 

(d)  Miscellaneous: 

Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Mississippi. 

In  the  following  states  there  is  no  provision  for  the  enforcement 
of  labor  laws,  other  than  those  governing  mines : 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Wyoming. 

Within  each  of  the  foregoing  groups  there  are  great  variations. 
The  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  while  in  many  states  exercising  the 
same  powers  as  a  department  of  labor,  was  originally  organized  as 
a  statistical  laboratory.  Subsequent  statutory  enactment,  however, 
broadened  its  scope  to  include  factory  inspection.  There  are  also 
gi^at  extremes  of  organization  to  be  observed.  On  the  one  hand 
is  the  highly  organized  New  York  state  department  with  its  five 
separate  bureaus'  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  field  inspectors, 
and  on  the  other  hand  are  departments  in  Georgia,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  which 
have  no  field  inspectors. 

In  the  second  classification  (b)  the  variation  is  also  pronounced. 
On  the  one  hand  is  Illinois,  well  organized  with  its  thirty  trained 
civil-service  field  inspectors,  and  on  the  other  are  Delaware  and 
Tennessee,  each  with  a  single  inspector  and  no  organization  what- 
ever. The  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  is  in  a  meas- 
ure doing  work  similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Labor. 

When  we  reach  the  third  group  (c)  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  In  Wisconsin  authority  is  vested  in  an  industrial  commission,^ 
composed  of  three  paid  members  and  a  staff  of  inspectors  who 

"To  go  into  effect  June  i,  1913.  Sec  report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  to 
investigate  Inspection  of  Factories,  January,  1911. 

'Bureaus  of  (i)  factory  inspection,  (2)  labor  statistics,  (3)  mediation  and 
arbitration,  (4)  industries  and  immigration,  (5)  mercantile  inspection. 

*See  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  VoL  I,  No.  4. 
August  20,  1912. 
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devote  all  of  their  time  to  this  work.  The  rulings  of  the  commis- 
sion as  regards  many  phases  of  industrial  life  have  the  force  of  law. 
It  holds  hearings,  and  among  other  things  establishes  standards  of 
safety  and  sanitation.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  inspectors  are  qualified  only  after  a  civil-service 
test.  The  new  Massachusetts  plan  provides  for  an  advbory  board 
appointed  by  the  governor,  this  board  appointing  the  labor  com- 
missioner. 

A  miscellaneous  group  comprises  Alabama,  where  the  state  in- 
spector of  jails,  almshouses  and  factories  is  required  to  visit 
industrial  establishments;  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
federal  commissioners  designate  two  child  labor  inspectors;  and 
Mississippi,  where  the  sheriff  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  the  various  groups  are  practi- 
cally the  same,  but  the  differences  in  equipment  between  states  are" 
marked. 

Methods  of  Choosing  the  Chief  Enforcing  Authorffies 

Appointed  by  the  Governor: 

Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,   Illinois,   Indiana,   Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 
Elected  by  the  People: 

Kentudcy,  Oregon,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Miscellaneous: 

Colorado. — Secretary  of  state  is  ex  officio  commissioner,  and 

appoints  a  deputy  who  is  acting  commissioner. 
Delaware, — Chief  justice  of  supreme  court  appoints  inspector. 
Louisiana, — In  New  Orleans  the  mayor  appoints  inspector; 

outside  of  New  Orleans  the  police  jury  may  designate. 
Nebraska, — ^The  governor  is  the  commissioner,  acting  through 

a  deputy  appointed  by  him. 
Kansas, — Commissioner  is  elected  by  the  delegates  of  the 

state  society  of  labor  and  industry. 
Massachusetts, — ^The  board  of  labor  and  industries,  which  is 

appointed  by  the  governor,  designates  the  commis- 
sioner (In  effect,  March  i,  1913.) 
Wisconsin, — ^The  industrial  commission,   appointed  by  the 

governor,  acts  through  its  inspectors. 
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Inadequacy  of  Inspectorial  Staffs  in  the  United  States 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  state  department  in  this  country 
has  an  inspection  staff  adequate  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  following  table*^  demonstrates  this  fact : 

Average 

Area  Number  Number 

State  in  Square    Manufacturing        Wage        Number 
Miles      Establishments      Earners     Inspectors 

Alabama S^^SO  3,398  72,148                2 

Arizona 113,020  311  6^1                o 

Arkansas 53,8so  2,925  44,982                o 

California 158,360  7,659  115,296                6 

Colorado 103,925  2,034  28,067                4 

Connecticut   4,990  4,251  210,792                4 

Delaware   2,050  726  21,238                i 

District  of  Columbia 70  518  7,707                2 

Florida   58,680  2,159  57473                o 

Georgia 59,475  4.792  104,588                o 

Idaho 84,800  725  8,220                o 

Illinois    56,650  18,026  465,764  30 

Indiana  36,350  7,969  186,984                6 

Iowa 56,025  5,528  61,635                2 

Kansas   82,080  3,435  44»2iS                2 

Kentucky   40400  4,776  65400                2 

Louisiana    48,720  2,516  76,165                i 

Maine     33,040  3,546  79,955  2 

Maryland  12,210  4^37  107,921  8 

Massachusetts    8,315  ",684  584,559  50 

Michigan    58,915  9,i59  231499  16 

Minnesota 83,365  5,56i  84,767  I3 

Mississippi 46,810  2,598  50,384  o 

Missouri    69415  8,375  152,993  7 

Monuna  146,080  677  11,655  0 

Nebraska   77,5io  2,500  24,336  o 

'In  this  table  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  are  derived  from  the 
Thirteenth  (1910)  Census  Bulletin:  Manufactures,  United  States.  The  data 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  inspectors  were  furnished  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  during  the  summer  of  191 2.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
most  states,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  establishments,  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion includes  mercantile  establishments,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  laundries, 
and  in  some  it  includes  other  industries  which  are  not  carried  on  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  are  therefore  not  covered  by  the  statistics  of 
establishments  and  wage-earners  here  given. 
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Avertige 

Area  Number  Number 

State  in   Square    Manufacturing  Wage       Number 

Miles      Establishments      Earners     Inspectors 

Nevada  110,700  177  2,257               o 

New  Hampshire 9*305  i.giSi  78,658               o 

New  Jersey 7^15  8,817  326,223  19 

New  Mexico 122,580  313  4,143               o 

New  York 49.170  44,935  1,003,981  135 

North  Carolina 52,250  4,931  I2i,473                o 

North  Dakota 70,795  752  2,789                o 

Ohio 41,060  15,138  446,934  35 

Oklahoma 70,057  2,310  I3,i43                2 

Oregon   96,030  2,246  28,750                4 

Pennsylvania 45,215  27,563  877,543  4i 

Rhode  Island  1,250  1,951  "3,538                4 

South  Girolina 30,570  1^54  73,046                3 

South  Dakota 77,650  1,020  3,602  o 

Tennessee    42,050  4,609  73,840               i 

Texas   265,780  4,588  70,230                i 

Utah 84,970  749  ",785                 i 

Vermont 9,565  i,958  33,788                o 

Virginia   42,450  5,685  105,676  2 

Washington 69,180  3,674  69,120  5 

West  Virginia 24,780  2,586  63^93                 i 

Wisconsin    56,040  9,721  182,583  13 

Wyoming 97,890  268  2,867  o 

Totals 3,024,507  268,491  6,615,046  425 

That  we  have  the  ridiculously  small  number  of  425  inspectors 
in  the  whole  country*  to  care  for  268,491  manufiacturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  spread  over  an  area  of  3,024,507  square 
miles,  and  engaging  an  average  of  6,615,046  wage-earners,  is  a 
challenge  to  the  sincerity  of  the  communities  engaged  in  this  at- 
tempt to  secure  industrial  justice. 

Inspectorial  Efficiency 

Not  only  are  there  entirely  too  few  inspectors  in  the  United  States, 
if  labor  laws  are  to  be  properly  administered ;  we  must,  obviously, 
have  inspectors  fitted  to  do  the  work.    The  increasingly  technical 

•  Of  these  425  inspectors,  352,  or  about  83  per  cent,  are  divided  among  nine 
states, — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey. 
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specialization  of  factory  inspection  demands  expert  service.  Acci- 
dent prevention,  sanitation,  ventilation,  occupational  diseases,  safety, 
workmen's  compensation — these  are  scientific  problems,  and  the  un- 
trained inspector  cannot  cope  with  them  effectively. 

Training  Required  in  the  United  States 
In  Alabama,  the  inspector  of  jails,  almshouses  and  factories,  who  is 
empowered  to  enforce  the  labor  laws,  must  be  a  physician.  In  Ken- 
tucky the  inspector  must  have  practical  knowledge  of  machine  and 
workshops.  In  Minnesota,  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  factories  is  required.  In  Ohio  inspectors  must  be 
competent  practical  mechanics.  Indiana  requires  ten  years*  practical 
experience.  Only  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Wisconsin  are  inspectorial  offices  under  civil-service  rules. 

No  training  whatever  is  required  in  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 

Training  in  Europe'^ 

In  most  of  the  German  states,  in  Austria,  Spain,  Finland,  Hungary, 
Luxemburg,  and  Norway,  candidates  for  inspectorial  positions  must 
show  that  they  have  had  a  technical  or  university  education  and 
several  years'  practical  experience. 

Prussia:  A  candidate  here  is  required  to  have  had  at  least  three 
years'  technical  training;  must  have  studied  law  and  political  economy 
for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  must  have  passed  a  ninth  grade 
secondary  school  test.  He  must  then  have  a  year  and  a  half  of  train- 
ing under  the  industrial  authorities,  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  given  a 
test  on  this  training.  After  successful  completion  of  the  training 
period,  he  is  required  to  pass  a  second  examination,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  must  attend  a  German  high  school  for  three  terms  in  order  to 
study  law  and  economics  with  special  reference  to  industrial  admin- 
istration, industrial  hygiene,  and  public  welfare. 

Saxony:  Here  the  candidate  must  not  be  too  old ;  must  be  in  good 
physical  condition;  must  have  a  thorough  general  education;  and 
must  have  passed  successfully  an  examination  of  a  technical  high 

*  First  Comparative  Report  of  the  Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  Publica- 
tion,  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  (1911). 
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school  or  of  an  academy  for  machine  engineers,  electrical  engineers, 
railway  engineers,  chemists,  factory  engineers,  or  smelting  engineers. 
He  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  public,  administrative,  and  in- 
dustrial law,  and  of  political  economy,  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
and  industrial  hygiene.  The  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  been 
actually  employed  as  engineer  or  chemist  in  a  factory,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  work,  with 
the  mode  of  life  and  thought  of  the  workmen,  and  with  the  relations 
between  empbyer  and  employed.  This  actual  experience  must  have 
lasted  at  least  three  and  not  more  than  four  years.  After  the  candi- 
date has  qualified  as  above  set  forth  he  must  go  through  a  training 
lasting  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  future 
inspectorial  duties.  During  this  training  he  is  placed  under  some 
industrial  authority  who  must  present  reports  regarding  his  work, 
covering  the  following  points :  general  capacity ;  facility  of  expres- 
sion, both  in  speaking  and  in  writing ;  personal  dealings  with  others, 
especially  with  employers  and  employed;  tact;  and  the  results  of 
official  and  private  examination  on  the  practice  of  industrial  inspec- 
tion, and  on  public,  administrative,  industrial  and  insurance  law  or 
political  economy,  or  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  industrial 
hygiene.  A  candidate  who  is  successful  in  the  written  examination 
must  next  pass  an  oral  examination  in  law,  political  economy,  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  and  industrial  hygiene,  and  on  the  practical 
work  of  the  department. 

France:  The  candidate  here  must  pass  a  written  examination  on 
labor  laws,  industrial  hygiene,  and  industrial  technology.  He  must 
also  pass  an  oral  examination  in  which  questions  are  asked  on  the 
same  subjects  and  also  on  electricity,  and  on  the  principles  of  criminal 
law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  offenses  against  the  labor  law.  Since  1907 
candidates  have  also  had  to  pass  a  practical  examination  in  hygiene 
and  applied  mechanics.  If  successful,  the  candidates  are  appointed 
for  two  years  as  provisional  inspectors. 

England:  The  requirements  here  are  a  civil-service  examination, 
an  elementary  education,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  industrial 
machinery.  Successful  candidates  are  appointed  for  a  two  years' 
probation  period.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  factory  law  and  sanitary  science. 

Russia:  Candidates  for  examination  are  chosen  from  among 
those  who  have  had  a  university  education,  especially  along  technical 
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lines,  and  must  then  pass  an  examination  on  constitutional,  civil  and 
criminal  law,  political  economy,  labor  laws,  knowledge  of  a  branch 
of  industry  in  which  machines  are  used,  and  sanitation. 

Netherlands:    Here  a  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  the  techni- 
cal high  school,  and  must  have  had  three  years'  practical  industrial 
experience  before  he  can  be  appointed  assistant  inspector. 
Departmental  Research  and  Educational  Propaganda 

In  order  that  labor  laws  shall  be  properly  administered  it  is  neces- 
sary that  special  studies  of  particular  industries  be  made  by  the 
administrative  department. 

(a)  Industries  with  peculiar  characteristics  should  be  especially 

observed  to  determine  their  effect  on  the  worker's  health, 
morals,  etc.; 

(b)  Industries  absorbing  large  groups  of  children  require  fre- 

quent inspection  to  determine  whether  the  law  is  ob- 
served; 

(c)  Industries  deemed  especially  hazardous  also  require  fre- 

quent inspection  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  sanitation 
and  safety  devices ;  and 

(d)  Industries  causing  serious  injury,  or  frequent  loss  of  life 

to  workers,  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  the 
cause  of  accidents. 

Such  special  studies  furnish  a  basis  for  recommendations  as  to 
amendments  needed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  protective  laws,  and 
also  as  to  the  need  for  further  remedial  legislation. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  industrial  accidents,  traveling  exhibits 
are  effective.  These  often  contain  a  selected  set  of  stereopticon 
slides,  charts,  and  photographs,  with  descriptions  translated  into 
foreign  tongues.  The  slides  and  photographs  show  proper  and  im- 
proper guarding  and  operation  of  dangerous  machinery,  adequate 
and  inadequate  means  of  warding  off  occupational  diseases.  Fre- 
quent lectures  by  factory  inspectors  in  industrial  communities  also 
go  a  long  way  in  the  science  of  prevention.  The  work  of  a  few 
state  departments  in  this  direction  is  highly  to  be  commended. 

Inadequacy  of  Legislative  Appropriations 

Legislative  bodies,  in  appropriating  money  for  labor  departments, 
seldom  realize  the  tremendous  task  set  before  their  officials,  and  as 
a  consequence  rarely  make  possible  an  equipment  adequate  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  adequacy  of  appropriations  should  be  meas- 
ured, among  other  things,  by 

(a)  Number  of  laws  to  be  enforced, 
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(b)  Area  of  jurisdiction, 

(c)  Number  of  establishments  to  be  inspected, 

(d)  Special  inquiries  to  be  conducted, 

(e)  Cost  of  maintaining  department, 

(f )  Publication  of  laws,  reports,  bulletins,  and  general  educa- 

tional propaganda. 

Unfortunately  many  departments  have  not  justified  to  the  l^sla- 
ture  an  increased  appropriation.  But  in  such  cases  the  department 
needs  reorganization,  for  there  is  no  more  important  duty  in  any  state 
than  the  conservation  of  the  health  and  lives  of  those  who  labor  in 
factory,  workshop  and  mine. 

Efficiency  Tests 

The  amazing  lack  of  standardization  in  factory  inspection,  and 
the  consequent  dearth  of  tests,  have  left  us  with  nothing  but  the 
published  reports  of  a  department  by  which  to  gage  the  efficiency 
of  its  work.  In  reverting  to  this  sole  channel  of  information  we 
are  struck  at  the  outset  with  the  difference  in  the  character  of  facts 
reported  and  with  the  varied  methods  of  presentation.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  makes  comparisons  between  states  almost  impossible. 

The  departments  which  submit  what  might  be  termed  satisfactory 
reports  are  indeed  few.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  supplement 
their  annual  reports  with  valuable  bulletins  giving  up-to-date  facts. 
The  Wisconsin  bulletin  method  is  also  extremely  effective.  While 
other  departments  have  produced  highly  interesting  documents,  the 
deplorable  lack  of  uniformity  and  completeness  in  reports  prompts 
the  hope  that  some  adequate  standard  will  socm  be  established  to 
which  all  the  states  will  aspire. 


References:  Among  the  most  important  sources  of  information  on  the 
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Laws",  by  Charles  B.  Austin ;  Labor  Laws  and  their  Enforcement,  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Massachusetts,  edited  by  Miss  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  (Boston, 
191 1 )  ;  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  "The  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin"  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  '*Tbe  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Boiler  Rules",  by  James  H.  McNeill,  and  "Safety  Inspection 
in  Illinois"  by  Edgar  T.  Davies;  The  Survey,  Dec.  21,  1912,  "The  New  Spirit 
in  Factory  Inspection",  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews;  and  First  Comparative 
Report  of  the  Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  191 1. 
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